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wa| ‘VENTY years have gone since the great Franco- 
German War, when these sketches of mine were 
made for the Graphic. But the making of them 
has been forcibly brought back to me by a recent 
visit to Paris and its environs. I wanted to see 
Versailles and St. Cloud again, so with a companion, 
born long after the war, rode down on the top of a 
= ee tramcar from the Place de la Concorde right away 
through Sévres to Versailles. The day was sunny, the air bright and 
clear, and I pointed out Mont Valérien to the north—Mont Valérien, 
that used with a sudden boom to frighten us off our feet as we tried the 
outside edge backwards on the Canal in the park of Versailles in the 
winter of 1870-71. Mont Valérien, where, on January 31st, 1871, I saw 
Moltke peering down the mouth of the big gun, Sainte Valérie. We 
crossed Sévres bridge. Just here, on the Sevres side of it, I made this 
sketch—‘ Passing the Barricade, or ‘Taking Toll,—just a Kiss and nothing 
more ’—I called it. It was in the early days of the armistice ; I had been 
inside Paris, and was trudging back to Versailles. The bridge had 
been blown up, but a temporary wooden planking spanned the chasm. 
Now we ran smoothly over it on the tram lines, and no great chevaux 
de frise barred the way. Nota soldier to be seen ow, but then the 
place was blue with German uniforms. Starved Parisians were crowding 
down to the barricade, buying anything they could get of the suburban 
people who had not been besieged. 





Then we should have met heaps of people returning to Paris—re- 
spectable husbands with three or four dé¢ons of bread under one arm, 
and a ring-loaf over the other shoulder ; decent wives laden with baskets 


1 The illustrations to this article are facsimiles of the artist’s original drawings made on the 
spot, and of reproductions of the engravings which appeared in the Graphic. Those interested 
in artistic matters will be glad to have the opportunity of comparing these first sketches with 
the elaborated results. Mr; E. J. Gregory (now A.R.A.) was the draughtsman who was 
employed by the Graphic in London to finish many of Mr. Hall’s sketches. 
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of provisions: ow, no one seems hungry but ourselves. Looking down 
upon the river there are no gunboats now, such as shelled Chateau 
Meudon, Prince Napolecn’s house—you see it over yonder on the top 
of the hill amongst the trees. Those trees seem different now. Here 
and there there is a tree of some size, of over twenty years’ growth ; 
but the rest of the wood is undergrowth merely—young saplings that 
have sprung up to cover the German aédattis. I have a sketch of this 
wood when it was a ruined woodland indeed, with trees felled right and 
left, their branches interlaced to form a defence impenetrable to horse 
and foot. There were two young Frenchmen on the seat by our side, 
and I turned to one to ask where the Sévres Porcelain Works were. 
In an instant he brought me back to the exact frame of mind in which 
all these sketches were originally made—that of the suspected spy—for 
he asked me this leading question, ‘M’sieur a été a Potsdam?’ He 
had been listening to us, had seen me point out this place and that, had 
heard me call my companion ‘Rudolph, and had jumped to the con- 
clusion that we were Germans. I assured him very pathetically that 
I was English, as I had so often assured his countrymen twenty years 
ago, but, like them, he did not, I think, believe me. Through Sevres 
now we go, and up there is the park of St. Cloud, and somewhere 
not far off what once was the Kron-Prinz Schanze, an earthwork, 
levelled and effaced now, I suppose, though the palace is still as it was, 
in ruins. By this time we are in Ville d’Avray, and somewhere in one 
of these cottages were the quarters of Fritz von Strantz, colonel of the 
Jagers. I have his photograph still. Here I remember riding to see Dr. 
Scoffern, an Englishman, who wandered about a good deal with me, and 
finally attached himself to the Fifth Jagers, winning in their service the 
Iron Cross. He was a man of extraordinary appearance, very like Don 
Quixote in face and figure and not unlike him in character too. He 
came down from his room tv speak to me, and stood on that door-step, 
or one close by, for I can’t be sure, and my horse, utterly apathetic 
poor beast, as a rule, shied violently at the sight of him. He was 
arrayed in a Turco’s burnous, and wore the Emperor’s bathroom 
slippers, part of the salvage of St. Cloud. 


His own clothes, I can well believe, were long since worn out, for 
when I met him first at Nancy he presented a lamentably battered 
appearance. He had been driven from before Strasbourg, having there 
been discovered on the top of the Tower of Observation. He gave me 
a sketch of it, and also a view of the siege as it looked from the tower. 
After that our ways lay together. We were ‘carpere iter comites 
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parati, and everywhere his forlorn and exceedingly eccentric get-up 
attracted attention and awoke suspicion. He and I, for example, after 
leaving Epernay found ourselves in the rear of the train of the Crown 
Prince’s army, and prevailed on some of the soldiers to give us a lift 
in one of the baggage waggons, 
those long mangers on wheels, im- 
pressed for the service. When we 
were seated, nibbling at some of the 
grapes we had plucked from Madame °* 
la Veuve Clicquot’s vineyard, the 
Crown Prince and staff trotted past 
us. One of them saw us—we pro- 
bably attracted attention by raising 
our caps—and in a very little while 
an orderly rode back with a com- 
mand that we should dismount. I 
had no baggage but a knapsack, nor 
had Dr. Scoffern, but he had bought 
or annexed a frying-pan, which he 
wore pretty much as a breastplate 
suspended from his neck. 


Here is a sketch of him standing 
by a fountain in some place on our 
line of march from Nancy to Paris. 
He sent letters at first to the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, and afterwards to an 
American paper, but I doubt whether 
they put them in, why I cannot tell, 





Dr. Scoffern. 


for if ever a man drew from nature, he did: but he was penniless, 
homeless, and houseless until he found friends in the Fifth Jagers, who 
discovered his pluck, and td’ whom he was ‘Our Doctor’ here in Ville 


d’Avray. 


Beyond the houses and the garden is a chalk cliff, with a cave in it— 
there are many all along that side of the road—just like the one in the 
park of St. Cloud which I have drawn in the sketch called ‘A German 
Outpost before Paris.’ I discovered it in rather an odd way. I had 
been sketching the ruins of the Lantern of Diogenes up there in the 
park, when a sentry who stood behind the last of an avenue of trees 
overlooking the Seine suddenly became possessed by the idea that I was 
up to no good (he had let me finish my sketch uninterrupted). He 
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came towards me, and I have always thanked my stars that I met him, 
for if I had turned to run, he would infallibly have brought me down. 
He arrested me, and he led me to his officers who were stationed in that 
cave. Never was there a quainter barracks. There was an anteroom 
closed by a door, with a toy figure on one side and a diary in chalk on 
the other. The low roof of heavy blocks of clunch was propped up 
with two or three saplings. On either side mattresses were laid, leaving 
a narrow path between. Most were occupied by soldiers ; some asleep, 
some sitting up and grinding coffee, others cutting tobacco, and others 
furbishing their arms. A light glimmered at the further end, and 
passing under a rude archway, I entered the inner cavern, the quarters 
of the officers. 


The atmosphere was rather catacomb-like. |The furniture was 
magnificent, being in fact, the spoils of the Pavz//on, the little summer 
box of the Emperor close by. Imperial candelabra glittered on an 
Imperial card-table which the officers had just been turning to account. 
Imperial vases of Sévres china, one of them broken; wine and cognac 
bottles stamped with the Imperial (N); two boxes of chassepot car- 
tridges, hock, bread, a box of most delicious sweetmeats, half a shell 
that had burst outside the cave, made up the motley burden of the 
table, while against it leant a chassepot, which with the cartridges had 
been taken from a French soldier made prisoner the night before. 


I stayed with my captors, now become my kind hosts, all night, 
but must confess I was not sorry when a streak of light stole into the 
cave, and told us it was morning. The sketch is as I drew it on the 
spot, and under their portraits my hosts wrote their names: ‘ Briihl ; 
v. Wernecke ; v. Krane, officieren von 2te Compagnie, 3 Pos. Inf. Reg., 
No. 58 auf Vorposten zu St. Cloud (Hohle) vor Paris.’ Bas Meudon is 
down there on our left, and it was from some one of these houses 
that I made the sketch called in the Graphic (Nov. 5. 1870) ‘ Paris from 
the Advanced Posts,’ and drawn on the wood by E. J. Gregory (now 
A.R.A.), to whom I am indebted for so vigorously drawing the majority 
of my sketches with never a needless alteration. I am with two English 
officers, Captains F. W. Mackenzie and Wigram Battye, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. Captan Battye I met afterwards as second in command of 
the guard of honour (Corps of Guides) to the Prince of Wales in Lahore, 
in 1876, and he was killed as Major in Afghanistan, near Gundamuck, in 
a charge at the head of his Guides. He was a man whom any English- 
man would be proud to follow anywhere, and that perhaps accounts for 
my somewhat exposed position on the housetop,' with nothing but a pane 


1 See cut facing page 8. 
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.of glass between me and the French chassepots. There are notes on 


the sketch that ‘Iort Issy is to the right; that gunboats are firing on 
Bellevue ; a broken pontoon bridge to the left ; Hétel des Invalides in 
the centre ; towers of Notre Dame just seen to the right ; Montmartre 
in distance ; trains passing over railway bridge ; balloon, from which 
Parisian papers were obtained, in the air; patrol, one of the 7th Regt. 
King’s Grenadiers.’ It was getting dark when we came down, and the 
night we spent as ‘a night at the front,’ guests of a lieutenant of the 7th 
Regt. King’s Grenadiers, at his quarters in Le Restaurant a la ferme 
de Bruyeres, ‘There is a drawing of our bedroom in the Graphic, Oct. 29, 
and the figure in the foreground is Major Wigram Battye. 


We cannot be far from Versailles now, and in a little while we shall 
strike the great Avenue de Paris, with the Place d’Armes and _ the 
Palace, dedicated @ toutes les gloires de la France, glistening at the 
further end of it. It was always very quict at this end. Dr. W. H. 
Russell, Robert Landells, of the //ustrated News, and Hilary Skinner 
of the Daily News, had their quarters on the right, under the trees. 
They were fortunate fellows, in being attached to the head-quarters of 
the Crown Prince. I was a free lance. I began on the wrong side, 
setting out with a letter to M. le Comte de St. Sauveur, head of the 
rench military police, praying to be allowed to witness and depict 
‘Les hauts faits de larmée Irrancaise? 1 presented these papers at 
Metz, and obtaining no facilities I called upon M. Meissonier, who was 
in the suite of the Emperor, begging him to let me follow in his wake 
in any capacity. Mcissonier said that he couldn’t get on, and couldn't 
get even his own son on. That was only too true, the question being 
already how to get dack, and not forward, for Saarbriick and Weissenburg, 
Forbach and Worth, had been fought. The Imperor decided to leave 
Metz, and so did the correspondents. I found myself in a carriage with 
George Augusta Sala, Azamat Batuk, and, I think, Charles Austin, who 
wrote for the Zimes. We passed William Simpson, of the ///ustrated 
News, under arrest, but could not help him. The people were shouting 
‘ Prussiens; ‘Espions’ at us. We got away from Metz, and drove to 
Pont-a-Mousson, where I was saved from a hustling at the hands of the 
mob by the ready wit and perfect command of French of Mr. Sala. A 
fellow reeled up against me, swearing we two were Bavarian boon 
companions ; ina moment I was the centre of a crowd. Sala saw the 
danger, came to the rescue, mounted a wheelbarrow and made a speech 
in French. ‘ Because we are not French, you take us to be Germans,’ 
he said; ‘are there not other nations besides French and Germans ? 
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Are there not Spanish? Are there not Portuguese? Are there not 
English? Are there not Chinese? Bring forward your police and let 
them examine our papers.’ They let the gendarme come, and he put 
me somewhere out of the way and bade me keep there. Well, we got 
to Nancy: the others went on to Paris, but I stayed there or there- 
abouts till I was caught up and annexed by the Germans. That is how 
I changed sides. I did not, however, fall in with Russell or Landells 
till I got to Montmirail, and by that time a hue and cry had been 
raised as to my disappearance. I was reported ‘missing.’ I reported 
myself as ‘found’ to Russell, and poor ‘ Bob Landells,’ who was the best 
fellow in the world, was the first to come forward and volunteer 
assistance. Somewhere close by their diggings was the German 
Feld-post. 1 used to walk up for letters, and when staying at the 
H{6tel des Reservoirs would take letters for any other English corre- 
spondents. The officer at the Fe/d-post one day asked me if I would 
take charge of a letter for a man named King ; ‘did I know such a man 
at the hotel?’ I said ‘no, but I would ask if he were there and would 
take the letter. He gave me the letter and I found it addressed thus : 


To Bloody KING 
William of Prussia, 
Versailles. 


I made no further inquiries, but thought it better to appropriate 
the letter than forward it to his Imperial Majesty. I found that it was 
written by twenty English ladies (?) to warn the Emperor to desist from 
the war. 1 lost it in my pocket-book in the Ara Coeli Church, Rome, 
at the beginning of 1872. 


By this time we are nearing our journey’s end, and the gentleman who 
suspects me of being a German still sits by my side on the tramcar. 
‘Was it not over there at the Prefecture, I ask him, ‘that the King of 
Prussia lived ?’ He said ‘ Yes,’ and on parting warned me not to ask the 
Custodien in the Salle des Glaces at the palace whether it was not there 
that the King was proclaimed Emperor, as the Custodien chose to ignore 
the fact. I need not ask that question at any rate. I remember the 
pickle I was in on that most tremendous day. I had no uniform, and was 
smuggled into the place in a light suit and a fot hat, Kind people pushed 
me forward so as to see to sketch. I stood just behind the ring of most 
exalted personages, close to H.R.H. Prince George of Saxony. In order 
to draw I had dropped my hat. The ring was widened, the crowd retired, 
and that awful hat remained—the cynosure of every royal and imperial 
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eye. I am not likely to forget it, nor the fact that when the Crown 
Prince came to visit the wounded lying in the Salles des Maréchaux I 
was already there sketching, but was turned out very unceremoniously 
on his approach. In the summer of 1874 I had the honour of showing 
these sketches to the Crown Prince and Princess, then staying at 
Sandown in the Isle of Wight. He knew nothing of my precipitate 
retreat on September 21st, 1870. To say the truth, I was not at all 
sorry to go. It always cost me a great effort to bring myself to attempt 
these subjects, or even to enter a hospital; but my friend, Mr. John 
Furley, Commissioner of the National Aid Society (Red Cross 
Society), was always offering me facilities in this line, for which I 
professed to be exceedingly obliged, as indeed I was, when it was all 
over. The pictures in Les Salles des Maréchaux were boarded up, as 
in the sketch to protect them, and do not seem ow to realize quite 
what our fancies painted then when only a suggestion peeped up above 
the boards, The mirrors in the Salle des Glaces were not covered up, 
so that all the harrowing incidents continually occurring there—the 
operation by the surgeon, the agony of the patient, the last offices of 
priest or sister, death itself- 





all were reflected over and over again, as 
if it were impossible to exaggerate the horrors of war. 


Such were the reflections of the Salle des Glaces on the roth of 
January, 1871, after a sortie the very day following the proclamation of 
the Empire. What a contrast did the Salle des Glaces present on those 
two days! The ceremony of the 18th was twofold, partly religious, 
here by an altar placed under that tablet inscribed with ‘ Faste des 
Puissances votsines de la France. We might have substituted Prusse 
for France. The statue of Paris holding the apple of discord was close 
by. Then at that end of the room all the banners of the different 
regiments fighting round Paris were arranged, the Landwehr Guard in 
the middle, and in front of them the Emperor embraced the Crown 
Prince—kings, princes, soldiers shouting hurrahs, helmets and banners 
waving at the words ‘Long live Kaiser Wilhelm!’—Ave Cesar 
Imperator! Morituri te Salutant! was the inscription on the com- 
panion sketch of the Salle des Glaces as it appeared on the roth of 
January. On the sketch of ‘Ave Cesar’ I find these lines pencilled— 
I have forgotten their authorship :— 


While Saxon and Bavarian meet 

To cringe and crawl at Prussia’s feet, 
And lay their puny honours down 
To garland an Imperial crown. 
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In the sketch called ‘ The Reverie’ the picture of ‘ Napoleon crossing 
the Alps’ is not covered up. It is there for the wounded officer to 
contemplate in its gorgeous frame capped by the eagle, the chaplets of 
bay and the sun surrounding the Imperial crown. The officer lies in a 
smaller room almost alone with this picture and a Sister of Mercy 
installed in a nurse’s chair. He was wounded in the first sortie at 
Bougival, but is now in a fair way to recovery. Creature comforts are 
at hand in plenty ; a cup of arrowroot and a bottle of port stand on the 
nurse's table. Kind hands have placed bouquets of flowers by his side 
and in the window. Others have brought him amusing books. Balzac 
is within reach, and he has glanced at and let fall some of the gross 
caricatures published at that time. He can look through the films of 
smoke from his cigar at Napoleon triumphant—Napoleon the Great— 
and compare him with Napoleon the Little, caricatured as ‘Le Décrot- 
teur (shoeblack) du Roi Guillaume’ ; or he may look with longing eyes 
through the looped-up blinds at the bright sunshine outside burnishing 
the trees already autumn-tinted, sparkling on the fountains, lighting up 
the statue of the Gladiator, and warming the hearts of many con- 
valescents already out upon the terrace. Once more in the sunshine ! 
What a boon it is! Mr. D. D. Home, the famous Spiritualist, would 
walk round and congratulate them as they sat there, or would read to 
them in any language under the sun. I have heard him recite Edgar 
Poe’s ‘Raven’ to an audience of war correspondents and others in 
Versailles—twenty years ago. He did it well, freezing our young blood. 
I remember, too, a little private séance he gave, at which poor Major 
Battye was present. We sat round a table with ourhands on it. Major 
Battye sat under it to see that Home did not Zap it with his toe. 
‘Suddenly there came a tapping, as of some one gently rapping,’ and we 
asked the spirits, ‘ How long will this war last?’ They answered, and 
said, oracularly, ‘ We do not like blood’ We then asked, ‘ Will England 
be drawn into the fight ?’ and the answer we got was, ‘God dless you all; 
good night. Not altogether a satisfactory and complete response this, 
but Home, unabashed, solemnly directed our attention to the fact that 
there were double raps for the first word in this sentence ; in fact, that 
the spirits spelt it with a capital G. How often have I sketched in 
those gardens on which the wounded officer is looking! After deluges 
of rain on our march to Paris, we had a spell of deliciously sunny 
weather in October. Somehow or other, the gardens zow do not look 
as flourishing as they did then. They are decidedly dingier. They 
seem to have put on mourning for the German occupation, and never 
taken it off. I can well believe that if the French could have had their 
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way they would have blindfolded Louis Quatorze in the Grand Court 
outside, so that he might not see éoutes les gloires de la France tarnished 
by the German presence. 


I have a slight sketch of the ‘ Effect of Light on the Crown Princess’s 
Birthday’ (November 21). The chateau is a blaze of light against a 
dark grey sky, and against the light the dark green pyramidally-cut 
yew trees are standing out. 


The Grands Eaux were to play on that day; but I fancy the rain 
stopped them. ‘Ca ne va pas les grands wo-wo-w-o/seaux, a German 
reeling up against the Grille of the Orangerie is reported to have said. 
They played when the King came to Versailles first, and it was a 
glorious day. 


Many French mingled with the spectators, and when I was sketching 
the background to the scene—the 7apzs Vert between the vista of trees, 
the canal beyond—a harmless task, I heard a good lady whisper to her 
spouse, whose arm she hugged—‘ Ils ont des hommes de talent partout ; 
il tire un plan.” I was never tired of mapping in the Park—there 
were sO many pretty bits in it. It was delicious to wander for quiet’s 
sake into the garden of the Petit Trianon, and look at that little white 
temple reflected in the water between the tall fir trees, the view which 
Marie Antoinette had from her bedroom window. It was near the 
Petit Trianon and down a side avenue that I saw the Crown Prince 
distributing the Iron Cross to Cuirassiers and other troopers on Novem- 
ber 4. I think it was by accident that I came upon the scene, being 
tempted to walk by the fineness of the day. My sketches show the 
sun gleaming on the helmets, swords, and breastplates of the Cuirassiers 
as they stood drawn up to receive the Crown Prince, the trees of 
the avenue linked by long shadows cast along the grass. Day after 
day I would walk or ride down these avenues, often meeting Prince 
Bismarck, attended by one or two companions. I have a sketch 
unpublished of a sunset behind the trees by the canal, with Bismarck on 
horseback in the foreground watching it, and here is a published one, 
called the ‘ Babe and the Bugbear, of Bismarck meeting a little French 
child by the Fountain of Neptune, and shaking hands in evidence of 
L’Entente Cordiale, which existed between them at least. As winter 
drew on—and winter came early in 1870—these fountains were frozen, 
and the Zapis Vert became a JZapis Blanc, There is one picture | 
always regret not suggesting, and that is V. Moltke walking down 
one of those snow-covered paths, with bowed head, tracing imaginary 
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lines on the snow alone, and not thinking any one was near: What 
were the lines he traced—fresh batteries round Paris, or plans to crush 
Bourbaki and Chanzy? The Bassin de Neptune was frozen over. 
French and Germans pursued one another along a slide on its surface. 
The chariot of the sun at the bottom of the Zapzs Vert was not only 
a char embourbé but a char englacé,and any ambitious German might 
walk across the ice and out-phaethon Phaethon by climbing on to his 
shoulder and sitting there triumphant if he chose. The Empress’s gala 
boat lay embedded in blocks of ice, and the canal itself bore. That was 
good news to such of us as were skaters, and who were weary of waiting 
for Paris to surrender. It was good news to Mr. Curtis, of Boston, U.S., 
our champion skater, a forced prisoner in Versailles with no occupation, 
for he could not only amuse himself now, but give some of us a hint. 
Three miles only were we from the front, and yet we disported ourselves 
most gaily, as if there were not such a thing as war. The original sketch 
as it stands (it appeared in a different form in the Graphic) is described 
in the letter I sent home at the time as follows :— 


‘ At the end of the Avenue we come upon the Bassin d’Apollon. How 
cold the statues look, don’t they, with nothing on but epaulets and 
crowns of snow? Now we stand upon the brink of the canal. Whata 
jolly scene—just three miles from the front! The snow unsullied white, 


the sky blue fading into primrose, the trees all frosted—every twig and 
spray—their white tops dazzling white in the sun. Then on the ice, 
what a Vanity Fair! a crowd of dark figures weaving a mazy dance, 
as swallows do in some sheltered nook on a sunny but windy day. 
On the bank are old women with hot wine and cognac for sale, and lads 
with skates for hire of a homely make. We miss the good old English 
screw at the heel, and feel we need much French adandon to trust our- 
selves to these. Yet we allow ourselves to be shod, and in a twinkling 
are winding amongst the crowd. What a nuisance those little sledges 
are that Prussian soldiers and French gamins force along with two 
goads, starring and fretting all the ice. Nuisance No. 2, those bigger 
sledges that are pushed. Then those ranges of snowy mountains that 
the lounging sweepers will not remove; then Valérien, the moment 
you try the outside edge backwards, fires a booming shot that 
reverberates along the whole canal, shakes the frost-spray from 
the branches, and throws you off your balance. While you 
are sitting on the ice criticise your companions. Notice the Frenchman 
yonder, got up in green, with pork-pie hat and embroidered jacket ; he 
can’t do anything, and yet how elegantly he does it! what poetry of 
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motion! what affectation of pose! Now mark this long Prussian 
general swinging along with tremendous stroke on running skates with 
blades like yataghans ; or that Bavarian Uhlan who jumps, twists and 
whirls in the air, and on both edges, flinging his legs about like the 
arms of some raving flying cuttle-fish. Contrast them with the quiet 
style of the American, who, hands in his pockets, cuts marvellous 
figures in the space about the size of a dollar, a gentleman whose 
centre of gravity is entirely at his beck and call. Get up now and be 
broomed over by / petit balayeur, when he has finished that green 
hussar. How pretty the white looks upon the green tunic, quite like a 
landscape! We have not been up to look at the Empress’s barge yet. 
The ice is cut away all round it to give it room to move a little, as the 
swans do, so I thought at first ; but I believe it is only to keep the 
invaders from boarding a French vessel. Here come two ladies, one 
English, the other American sailing along like ships, “would they like 
to see the impression of a dead man on the ice?” It is just at the 
corner there by the Grand Trianon. The poor fellow was walking 
along the bank at night, and falling over the parapet struck the ice with 
his head ; he crawled a little, turned over on his back and died. ‘“ No,” 
they don’t care for the sight. 


‘One says she thinks that every gun sounds louder and nearer, and 
that the French will take Versailles ; the other, that she believes Paris 
is about to fall, because all the sparrows, wise birds, seem to have left it 
and come to Versailles. So we talk three miles from the front. So we 
skate while Paris is bombarded. Look at this speck of red on skates ; 
a little English child, though she lisps French as well as English. Dear 
little gap-tooth! Jolly little round red holly-berry! How her red 
petticoat and furred hood warm up the cold landscape and our cold 
hearts! How the German family-men look after her, and are set 
a-thinking on the little girls they’ve left behind them, just her age— 
eight next birthday! A wonderfully philoprogenitive people the 
Germans! Bugbear after bugbear, booted, spurred, and sword-begirt, 
bends low and begs to lead her for a space. The biggest bugbear of all, 
a baron and a cuirassier, in a moment of ecstatic philoprogenitiveness 
lifts her high in the air, lets her tiny feet and skates dangle for an 
instant, then deposits her again without a word of explanation. Her 
big brother, about as tall as a jack-boot, is too intent on wriggling 
backwards to demand any. . . . .—Graphic, February 11, 1871. 


SYDNEY HALL. 
(To be continued.) 
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Twelve Years under be WntizSocialiot 
ZaB in Germany 


] 


mail TER twelve years of existence, the ‘Law against the 
Dangerous Movement of the Social Democracy,’ will now 
come to an end. It may be opportune, therefore, to give 
the English public a short sketch of the history of this 
law of restriction, which forms an important part of the 
history of the home policy of Prince Bismarck, for this 
law was his own creation. Nor was it an unpremeditated 
law. It had been long and carefully prepared. 


It is well known that when in 1862, in consequence of the popular 
movements on the Continent, Socialism, apparently interred by the 
reaction which followed 1848, reappeared, it was Prince Bismarck who 
welcomed this resurrection with the greatest delight, and did his utmost 
to help the movement forward. 


We remember only the interviews between Prince Bismarck and 
Ferdinand Lassalle during the winter of 1863 to 1864, when the latter 
had already begun his brilliant socialistic agitation, and the intimacy ot 
Lassalle’s gifted but unscrupulous successor Dr. von Schweitzer with 
the privy councillor Hermann Wagener, at that time the confidential 
agent of Prince Bismarck. 


Meanwhile this policy of ‘Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta 
movebo’ was on the whole a failure. Not as a social reformer, with the 
mass of the workers behind him, was it that Bismarck ‘ flexit’ the 
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Liberal party, but as a victorious diplomatist carrying out in his own 
way their national programme. 


And very soon he took steps to keep down the social-democratic 
movement by repressive measures. 


Already when, in the summer of 1871, the Emperor William of 
Germany and the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, accompanied by 
their respective Chancellors, Bismarck and Beust, met at Gastein, Prince 
Bismarck brought forward the question of repressive measures against 
the revolutionary tendencies of Social Democracy. But the time was 
not yet for anything more than vague talk. One year later, at the 
meeting of the three Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia in 
Berlin, the matter was again discussed, but the only practical result was 
a sort of alliance between the chiefs of the secret political police—an 
alliance which has, however, survived the official political alliance of the 
three empires. 


In the summer of 1878 two shots at the German Emperor, one fired 
by a foolish youngster—Hédel, the other by a ruined madman— 
Nobiling, gave Bismarck at last the desired opportunity for obtaining 
those weapons against Social Democracy he was hankering after. 


The moment he received the news of Hédel’s ‘attempt,’ Prince 
Bismarck telegraphed from Friedrichsruhe to Berlin: ‘ Ausnahmegesetze 
gegen die Socialdemokratie’—‘exceptional laws against Social 
Democracy.’ A bill was framed and brought into the Reichstag. But the 
seriousness of the attempt was too doubtful, and so the Reichstag once 
more refused to reduce the little political liberty Germany enjoyed. 


Ten days later came Nobiling’s attempt. This time the old emperor 
was really wounded. And this time the official machinery acted more 
systematically. Some hours after the attempt the semi-official Wolff's 
Telegraph-Agency launched the following despatch into the world :— 


‘Berlin, 2 o'clock, A.M. At a subsequent legal examination the 
would-be murderer Nobiling has confessed to entertaining social demo- 
cratic tendencies, to having repeatedly attended socialist meetings in 
this town, and that for a week he had had the intention of killing His 
Majesty the Emperor, because he deemed it necessary to the public 
weal to remove the head of the state.’ 


This telegram was headed official. Now this telegram was aéso- 
lutely false. For Nobiling had never been examined before any tribunal, 
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and had not confessed to entertaining social democratic tendencies. 
The ‘ OFFICIAL’ telegram was a /Ze. 


But its actual effects were wonderful. The excitement all over 
Germany can hardly be described. And in the midst of the public 
excitement, Prince Bismarck dissolved the Reichstag, without again 
asking it to vote a repressive law against Social Democracy. He 
would have obtained it this time—-but he wanted more. He wanted 
the Liberals ‘ pressed against the wall till they screamed.’ 


And he got it. At the elections of the 30th of July, not only did both 
wings of the Conservative party win a considerable number of seats 
from the Liberals—and, remarkably enough, chiefly from the official 
Liberals—most of the latter returned to the Reichstag quite different 
from what they had left it. They were cured of their political, as well 
as of their economical, z.e., free trade, tendencies. 


It was before this new Reichstag that Prince Bismarck brought in 
the very elaborate bill of the law against the ‘Dangerous Movement of 
Social Democracy,’ and after very passionate and sometimes exceedingly 
interesting debates, saw it passed by a majority of 221 against 149. 


II 


The ‘Law against the Dangerous Movement of Social Democracy’ 


says in its first paragraph : 


Section 1. ‘Societies which by Social-democratic, Socialist or Com- 
munist efforts aim at overthrowing the existing order of the state or of 
society, are to be prohibited. This applies equally to societies in which 
Social-democratic, Socialist, or Communist efforts, aiming at the over- 
throw of the existing order of the state or of society, manifest themselves 
in a manner dangerous to public peace, and especially to the harmony 
of the different classes of the population. Organizations of all kinds are 


to be considered as societies.’ 


Paragraphs 9 and 10 declare that meetings in which Social-demo- 
cratic, Socialist or Communist efforts, &c., are made (see Section 1), 
are to be dissolved ; and that meetings about which facts are known 
that justify the assumption that they are intended to forward such 
aims, are to be prohibited, and that all public festivities and processions 
shall be treated as meetings. Sections 11 to 15 declare that all printed 
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matter in which Social-democratic, Socialist, and Communist, &c., &c. 
(see Section 1), manifest themselves are to be prohibited, and that if 
one number of a periodical contravenes the present law the further 
publication of the said periodical may be prohibited. Appeals against such 
decisions to have no effect in delaying or postponement. Sections 17 to 
22 determine the punishments and fines that may be inflicted in cases 
of contravention of the law. Sections 26 and 27 deal with a 
Commission of Appeal—the so-called Reichs Kommission—in cases 
where complaints may have been lodged against the decisions of the 
police authorities: while Section 28 deals with the ‘minor state of 
siege.’ In places or districts where ‘ public safety is threatened by’ (see 
Section 1), the central authorities of the Federal States may, with the 
approbation of the Federal Council, order (1) that meetings shall only 
be held after obtaining permission from the police authorities ; (2) that 
the distribution of printed matter in the streets, public roads, &c., is 
to be prohibited; (3) that persons who may be considered likely to 
endanger public order or safety, may be prohibited from taking up their 
abode there ; (4) that the possession, carrying, importation and sale of 
arms may be prohibited, restricted, or subjected to special conditions. 
All these orders to remain in force for one year, after which they 


must be renewed. 


Section 29 is devoted to certain formal explanations; and Section 30 
states the duration of the law, which was originally from the 21st of 
October, 1878, to March 31st, 1881. 


Such is the law which it was promised should ‘free,’ as the phrase 
went, the honest working man from the tyrannical agitator. ‘Take 
from the movement public meetings, public speeches, and all possibility 
of publicity, and it will lose all its seductive charm to the ‘simple 
workers,’ wrote the official historian, Herr von Treitschke, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Socialism and Assassination’: and Prince Bismarck said in 
the debate of September 17th, 1878: 


‘And I don’t believe in the fruitlessness of our attempts so. often 
spoken of. We don’t even in Germany want to take such drastic means 
as they did in France; but France, after being the leading country of 
Socialism, has essentially returned to a state of things in which govern- 
ment and society are compatible. How? By persuasion, perhaps? 


No! By violent repressions. . 


It is not necessary to add that this was an allusion to the horrible. 
VOL, VIII. NO. 29. Cc 
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massacres of May, 1871, in Paris, and to the deportations by thousands 
which followed the defeat of the Paris Commune. 


Ill 


As soon as the anti-Socialist law was proclaimed, a perfect storm of 
orders for suppression burst forth over the Socialists—their literature, 
books, pamphlets and papers. Everything either written or published 
by Socialists was prohibited. 


All the Socialist papers were suppressed. And in like fashion 
were suppressed all political working men’s societies, all independent 
Trades Unions whose prominent members were known to be Socialists. 
A great many benefit, musical, gymnastic, dramatic, &c., societies, whose 
members were Socialists, or which admitted Socialists, nay, even some 
educational workmen’s clubs, were suppressed. No literature, no press, 
no organizations, no meetings. Such was the condition of the Socialist 
movement at that time. And all the money invested in these dissolved 
societies lost, hundreds and hundreds of persons, formerly employed 
by these societies, thrown out of work and proscribed by the excited 
and frightened dourgeotsie; hundreds of families, with the father in 
prison, to be supported by the party—these were hard times indeed. 


But this was not enough. On the 28th of November, 1878, suddenly 
the minor state of siege was proclaimed in Berlin. Almost the whole 
press of the capital agreed that there was not the slightest reason for 
such a measure. The population, even if indignant, was absolutely 
quiet. Not the slightest disturbance had occurred. Nevertheless the 
next morning sixty-seven more or less known Socialists were expelled 
from Berlin and its suburbs. Of these men a// dut one were married 
and had children. A great many of them, too, were old people, and 
some of them holding very good positions. All these were now driven 
to ruin, and that for no criminal action at all. But unjust and odious 
as the measure was, it was even more ridiculous. On the 30th of July, 
56,000 electors had voted for the ‘party of sedition, and now by 
expelling sixty-seven of them they claimed to ‘protect the head of 
the emperor, as was said to justify the measure. If nothing of the 
kind did occur it was not because of, but in spite of, these expulsions. 


A few days after followed a second batch of expulsions, and this 
went on for a time. And so the Socialist party had still more people 
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to preserve from ruin and despair. But one must not think that the 
party or its leaders were discouraged or even disposed to desert the 


field of action. 


In the autumn of 1879, in Ziirich (Switzerland), Der Sozialdemokrat 
was started, a weekly paper, whose task it was to give the oppressed 
party an organ, in which to explain its tactics, to criticise the doings of 
its enemies, to stigmatise the brutality of its persecutors. The paper 
very quickly obtained a regular circulation, such as no paper of the kind 
published by suppressed middle-class parties has had before, in spite of 
the fact that the middle classes possessed quite other means for smug- 
gling and for secret distributing, than the working classes. It very 
soon paid its expenses and was sent, and is still sent, week after week 
to Germany, as regularly as any authorised weekly of the empire, and 
will no sooner cease to live than the law which calied it into being 
ceases. 

In the spring session of 1880 the Government brought in a bill to 
prolong the duration of the law for five more years, that is, to the 3Ist 
of March 1886. This was not agreed to, but the Reichstag voted its 
prolongation up to the 30th of September 1884. 


But an impressive answer was to be given. 


In August 1880 the party held its first Congress secretly abroad. So 
well was everything arranged, that in spite of the fact that the 
Sosztaldemokrat had openly invited delegates to the Congress, nothing 
was known about it until the Congress was over.! 


The number of delegates was fifty-six, and all parts of Germany 
were represented. The Congress approved the tactics the party had 
followed ; it recommended participation in all elections, an active propa- 
ganda ; but declared against any violent action. However, as an answer 
to their position ors /a fot, in which the party was placed by the 
Government, it was unanimously resolved that in the passage of the 
programme, which stated that the Social Democracy should endeavour to 
obtain its ends by all legal means, the word /ega/ was to be struck out, 
as it would now be not only a senseless but also a hypocritical 
statement. 


The news of the Congress made a great sensation, and it was 
generally regarded as a great defeat of the Government. To get satis- 


1 The Congress was not wanting in romantic features. It was held in an empty castle near 
the small village of Ossingen in Switzerland. It lasted three days, and during the nights the 


delegates slept on straw spread out in one room of the castle. 
C2 
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faction of some sort they pressed upon the Hamburg senate, and 
obtained from it, by an ‘agreement’ between this corporation and the 
Prussian Government (the consent of the Federal Council of the empire 
being only a formality), that on October 24th, 1880, the minor state of 
siege should be proclaimed in Hamburg and the neighbouring Prussian 
districts. This was heralded in with the expulsion of seventy-five 
Socialists, szxty-seven of them being men with families. One of the 
expelled was ill in bed with consumption ; his wife asked for a delay. 
This was refused, and the man had to be carried out of town. 


Seven months later Leipzig and the neighbourhood around were 


also blessed with the ‘ minor.’ 


The general elections of 1881 were intended to prove the efficiency 
of the law. It had been carried out with all possible rigour. No Socialist 
society, no independent working-men’s union even, no Socialist paper 
existed in Germany. Three centres of Socialism were under the minor 
state of siege, others were threatened with it should Socialists be elected. 
And added to the action of the authorities was that of the employers. 
In many of the factory districts the secret vote was a mere farce. The 
workers were under control from first to last. In other districts 
hundreds and thousands of workmen were struck off the electoral lists 
on the most ridiculous pretexts. And in addition to all this, trade was 
still very bad, and consequently the workers more dependent upon their 


masters than at other times. 


And yet the party polled 311,961 votes. Apparently this was 
a falling off from the last election, but as a matter of fact the loss of 
votes was confined only to rural districts. In nearly all towns the 
Socialist vote had increased, and the whole Socialist vote was larger than 
any one had expected it would be. At the second-ballot elections, the 
Socialists won thirteen seats, with an increase of 79,000 votes. One seat 
was again lost in consequence of adouble election, but yet twelve Socialists 
went to the Reichstag, where only nine had been before. 


But this was not the only remarkable fact in the elections of 1881. 
There was also a very important increase in all middle class opposition 
parties. The number of Progressists and Democrats rose from 29 to 67 ; 
the opposition dissentients of the national Liberal party (the free traders) 
from 17 to 47 and so forth. Of the 397 members composing the Reichs- 
tag not a third could be said to support the Government, and even these 
(77 Conservatives and 43 Bismarckian national Liberals) were made up of 
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very heterogeneous elements. The consequences of this mutatio rerum 
did not stay out. 


Already, before the second ballot elections had passed, the special 


organ of the Reichskanzler said in a very remarkable article: 


So the Liberal middle classes (die liberale Bourgeoisie) ‘hanks to the anti- 
Socialist aw, have found allies among their hereditary enemy in economical 
matters, z.e. the working classes, whose unpleasant economic aspirations however 
this same Liberal party endeavours to annihilate. A very agreeable situation 
indeed—as Jong as it lasts / 


And at this same time the leaders of the Conservative party in Berlin 
(Professor Wagner, Court Chaplain Stocker, &c.) went to some of the 
leaders of the Socialist workers of Berlin to propose a compromise at the 
bye-elections ; they suggested that the Conservatives would vote for the 
Socialists against the Liberals, and for the abolition of the anti-Socialist 
law, provided that the leaders of the Social-deinocratic party, Bebel, Lieb- 
knecht, and Hasenclever, would recognize like intentions of the Govern- 
ment in its reform policy as beneficent to the workers, and would promise 
to work harmoniously with the ‘social reform parties’ for the bettering 
of social conditions. The proposal was submitted to the above-named 
representatives and the answer was a contemptuous refusal. In this 


answer among other things they said : 


We have never refused to examine carefully all reforms proposed by the 
Government, to amend them according to our views or to accept them if they 
were at one with these. But we cannot recognize as beneficent to the workers 
a policy which multiplies and augments indirect taxations, imposes duties on 
food, increases the military burden, accords privileges to corporations, &c., &c. 
We refuse the sale and barter of votes, we prefer 3,000 honestly obtained votes 
to 30,000 bought ones. 


But Prince Bismarck wanted to use the workers against the Liberals, 
and so in the application of the anti-Socialist law an alteration took 
place. The workers were allowed certain opportunities for the holding 
of meetings, for the forming of societies, and later on even for publishing 
papers. But no known Socialist of decided views was at that time 
allowed to speak at these mectings, to become a member of those 
societies, or to edit those papers. All this in order to separate 
the workers from their leaders, to ‘free them from the terrorist in- 
fluence’ of their seducers,? 

1 It may seem incredible, but still it isa fact, that the official press of Prince Bismarck re- 


peatedly complained of the unheard-of influence over the workers, which the anti-Socialist law 
had procured the Socialist leaders. 
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The Minister of the Interior in Prussia, and indirectly chief of the 
political police of the empire, was at that time Herr von Puttkamer, a 
rather near relative of Prince Bismarck. And he was doubtless the 
right man for a law that gave arbitrary powers to the police—he was a 
‘very good bloodhound’ as his ‘ serene’ cousin once said of him. With 
equal candour he one day (1881) justifies the suppressing of all Socialist 
organizations; on another (1883) proclaims the right of the ‘fourth 
estate’ to fight capitalist production ; and yet again (1886) swears that 
‘ behind every strike lurks the hydra of social revolution. To the Social- 
democratic members in the Reichstag he said with a light heart: ‘I 
must say I prefer Herr Most to you’—Herr Most the anarchist agitator 
who at that very time (1885) was recommending the use of poison and 
dynamite, arson and murder as the only means for achieving the 
emancipation of the workers. 


Since Herr von Puttkamer has held the position of chief of the police 
the system of political espionage and of agents provocateurs has been 
worked out toa really unheard-of extent. Finally, no discussion on 
the exercise of the law was permitted, lest the social-democratic leaders 
might make fresh revelations, or unmask the professional police 
agents. 


One of the most striking agent-provocateur cases is that of an 
employee of the police called /iring, who under the name of MWahlo, 
entered a Berlin working-men’s club, egged on the men against the 
Socialist leaders, as being only parliamentarians, and not revolutionary 
Socialists, abused the royal family (an offence punishable according to the 
German penal code), and went so far as to boast of possessing dynamite, 
and of reading to some of the workers prescriptions for the fabrication 
of dynamite. At last he was unmasked, but when in the Reichstag the 
Socialist deputy Singer enumerated the exploits of Herr Mahlo, Herr 
von Puttkamer declared the man an ‘official faithful to his duty,’ and 
that he, the minister, would do all he could to give him ‘some striking 
satisfaction.’ And he did. The man who had done the most to unveil 
the fire-eating ‘comrade, Mahlo, a teacher, Christensen, was not only 
expelled from Berlin, but driven from town to town wherever he tried to 
settle down until he was forced to leave Germany. Others were legally 
tried and thrown into prison, and Herr Singer, part-owner of a large 
manufacturing firm in Berlin, was expelled, and so compelled to retire 
from the firm. The trustworthy Ihring, on the other hand, was decorated 
with the medal of honourable service (a//gemeines Ehrenzeichen). Never- 
theless he had to leave his place in the police, which may illustrate his 
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trustworthiness, and is now employed at a railway-station (the railways 
in Prussia are administered by the state). 


But this system of the agents provocateurs was not confined to 
Germany. Everywhere abroad where large numbers of German Socialists 
were living, the German police had its spies, who did not limit their 
activity to merely reporting—fantastic, as these reports may often have 
been. They also incited those Socialists whose confidence they had won 
to commit, or at least, to plan acts of violence. 


To quote only two cases. In 1882, there arrived in Ziirich,a Dresden 
merchant, named Elias Schmidt, who took lodgings at a restaurant 
where the Socialists then met. He called himself an advanced Democrat, 
and some of the Socialists really believed he was. He was much given 
to treating people, contributed money to the funds of the party, and 
recommended—quite casually, of course—the creation of a fund for 
making attempts upon the lives of high officials, &c. Well, this man was 
found out. A great many letters from two high officials of the Dresden 
police, and from a high official at Mulhausen (Alsace), were discovered 
upon him, which proved that Schmidt was acting in concert with them, 
and was receiving money out of the public funds from them. This 
same Schmidt was under an accusation of fraudulent bankruptcy and 
Jorgery, and a warrant for his arrest had actually been issued by the 
public prosecutor. Instead of causing him to be arrested, one of the 
above-named officials, the police commissioner Weller, in Dresden, 
caused the warrant to be withdrawn, and provided Schmidt with those 
papers of legitimation he required in Switzerland. 


But when, two years later, Schmidt—whom the police had dropped 
after he had been unmasked—returned to Dresden, he was tried and 
committed for forgery and fraudulent bankruptcy to four years detention 
in a house of correction (Zuchthaus). A very excellent man to safe- 
guard ‘ order and property.’ 


The second case is not less striking. It was an agent of the Berlin 
police, Schréder, who in the summer of 1883 presided at a conference of 
anarchists in Ziirich, where a more active propaganda by act and deed 
was resolved upon. Shortly after two men belonging to that group, 
Kamererand Stellmacher, went to Vienna,and there committed the horrible 
murder of the children of the banker Sachs. It was this same Schréder 
who, with the knowledge of Herr Kriiger, the chief of the Berlin political 


The whole matter was brought before the Reichstag and could not be denied, 
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police, kept for over a year a box full of cakes of dynamite intrusted 
to him by two anarchists.! 


Thus we see also that the effects of the anti-Socialist law were by no 
means confined to Germany. Its influence has been international, and 
if on some occasions German reactionists complained of the comparative 
freedom enjoyed in other countries, which they said neutralized their 
efforts at suppression, those countries had perhaps more reason to 
complain of a policy which led to such fatal consequences to them. 


Much might be written on this matter, but with the space at my 
disposal I must confine myself to general statements. 


All the machinery of political espionage, disagreeable as many of its 
consequences were, was almost useless with regard to the things it was 
supposed to prevent. It did not prevent the party from having in the 
spring-time of 1883 a second Congress abroad, again publicly convened, 
though of course without mentioning the place of meeting. And 
whilst Herr Kriiger, the chief of the Berlin political police, who held all 
the threads of national and international spydom, was sending his officials 
to London and Switzerland to find out and watch the Congress, sixty 
representatives of the German Social Democracy coming from all parts of 
the country met in Kopenhagen, and discussed there undisturbed all 
matters concerning the party. 


Only on their return, nine of those who had attended the Congress 
were arrested on the German frontier, among them four members of the 
Reichstag. After a somewhat lengthy inquiry they had to be dismissed, 
there being no paragraph in the penal code dealing with political 
meetings held abroad. The Government however did not drop the 
matter. 


But first of all Prince Bismarck had to crush another adversary 
more immediately dangerous—the growing Liberal opposition. So a 
declaration of war to the death proclaimed in Kopenhagen was followed, 
not by a strengthening but by a slackening in the application of the 
anti-Socialist law. In the autumn of 1883, the municipal representation 
of Berlin was to be renewed. Consisting for the most part of advanced 
Liberals, it had always been a stumbling-block in the way of Prince 
Bismarck, and so the workers of Berlin were allowed to hold meetings at 
which their candidates came forward as pronounced Socialists, and they 
were given full liberty to carry on their electoral campaign. Some 


1 When found out (December 1887), Schréder said he had been introduced to the police by 
an individual named Kaufmann, who now lives in London. 
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weeks after, attacked by the Liberals for this liberal attitude, the Minister 
of the Interior, Herr von Puttkamer, was not afraid to answer— 


‘Who gives us the right, if at the municipal elections, let us say the fourth 
estate unites to bring forward quite distinct grievances, who gives us the right to 
place these people under paragraphs 1 and 9 of the anti Socialist law? . . . Lam 
of the opinion that we had not the right to hamper the so-called working men’s 
party in its legitimate action at the municipal elections. By doing so we should 
have committed a flagrant violation of the law.’ 


The immortal Mr. Pecksniff could not have spoken better. 


Four years after (1887) the working-men’s party was again ‘ham- 
pered’ in its legitimate action at the municipal elections; not even 
a meeting was allowed to discuss the question whether to propose 
candidates or not. This of course was no ‘flagrant violation of the 


law.’ 


As to the elections of 1883 the result was not at all such as the 
Government had wished. The Socialists, in spite of a very unfavour- 
able mode of election, had returned six candidates, but on the whole 
the Liberals retained their overwhelming majority ; a very small number 
of Conservatives were elected. 


A few months later the amalgamation of the dissentient (free-trade) 
wing of the national Liberal party with the Progressists’ party was 
brought about. It was an open secret that the Kronprinz Frederic 
had directly instigated this union. The new party, which took the 
name of ‘German Liberal’ (Deutschfreisinnig), was the strongest in the 
Reichstag, numbering over 100 members, and was a real danger to 
Prince Bismarck’s absolute dictatorship. Or rather, it might have been 
a real danger, had these men had the courage of their position. Again 
the question of the prolongation of the anti-Socialist law came before 
the Reichstag. And what did the new party do? The majority of the 
former dissentient Liberals voted for the prolongation, the former 
Progressists who were present voted against it, but many of them 
remained away for fear their vote might throw out the law which they 
had declared most unjust, nay, dangerous. And the prolongation of 
the anti-Socialist law was passed by a majority of thirty-two votes. 


So the first parliamentary action of the new party was to prove its 
absolute political impotency, to take up an attitude by which nothing 
could be won but much was to be lost, first of all the confidence of the 
electors. The workers and even many of the advanced Liberals were 
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disgusted with this new opposition, whilst those middle-class Philistines 
who really were for the exceptional law, preferred those parties who 
voted for it straight and saus phrases. And when in October, 1884, the 
Reichstag was to be renewed it was chiefly the Deutschfreisinnige party 
that was beaten. It lost about forty seats. That this was not because 
of its opposition to Prince Bismarck the votes cast for Social Democracy 
showed. This vote rose from 311,961 in 1881 to 549,936, and twenty- 
four Socialists were elected, to whom soon after at a bye election a 
twenty-fifth was added. All results obtained at former elections by the 
party were gloriously surpassed. 


In the new Reichstag the Socialists enjoyed a position such as they 
had never known before. They formed the index in the balance 
between the Opposition and the Government parties. So, while the 


Socialists outside the Reichstag were proscribed and prosecuted, their 


leaders were occasionally during important votes courted even by 
representatives of the Government itself. Thus, eg. when the question 
of subventioned maritime lines was discussed, the Socialists opposed 
the measure as being connected with the colonial policy of the 
Government. Then one might have seen the state minister, Herr von 
Stephan, sitting down beside Herr Bebel and speaking like an old 
friend—in vain, of course—to a man who only the day before was 
denounced, and the next day was to be denounced again, as an enemy 
to the empire and to all civilized society,a man who was outlawed as 
soon as the session was over. 


Just about this time a new coup against the party was in the air. 
At last a public prosecutor had been found to take up the prosecution 
against the delegates to the Kopenhagen Congress. All Prussian courts 
to which the matter had been submitted had declared that there was 
no article in the penal code which could be said to have been violated. 
But the prosecutor of Chemnitz, in Saxony, thought otherwise, or rather 
was, by the minister, directed to act otherwise. A trial was instituted, 
but at first unsuccessfully, the Chemnitz Court also acquitting the 
accused. But the high tribunal of the empire (the Reichsgericht), to 
which appeal was made, found out a way. It gave a new interpretation 
of the meaning of an ‘illegal society,’ according to which one could be 
guilty of being a member of such a society even (1) if one had never 
entered the society ; (2) if one had never subscribed to the society ; 
(3) if one had never by written or verbal declaration adhered to the 
rules of the society ; (4) if such rules did not exist at all and even could 
not be supposed to exist; (5) if no such society existed at all. The 
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only thing wanting was an action which allowed one to ‘assume’ there 
was membership in a ‘ supposed’ illegal society. 


So it was supposed that a society existed whose purpose it was to 
circulate prohibited literature, especially the Soztaldemokrat, in Germany, 
and as the accused had, according to their own official agenda, at the 
congress of Kopenhagen, listened to a report of a representative of 
Der Sozialdemokrat who was there, and had approved the political 
attitude of that paper, this and similar facts were declared actions which 
allowed one to assume there was membership of the ‘supposed ’ illegal 
society, and nine Socialists, amongst them six members of the 


Reichstag, were condemned in all to seventy-two months 
imprisonment. 


By thig interpretation a new law was created without, or rather 
behind the back of the legislative bodies. In a great many towns 


prosecutions based upor. the new interpretation of the law, were taken 
up, and trials for ‘membership of an unlawful society’ followed one 
another, the accused often numbering scores. Indeed, in the last of 


the great trials they numbered eighty-seven. In one of these trials 
the mere possession of one copy of Der Sozialdemokrat was regarded as 
sufficient for sentencing the man to a year’s imprisonment. 


Almost at the same time the Reichsgericht was in this way making 
political coercion more severe, Herr von Puttkamer issued a rescript on 
strikes to the police authorities, in which he ordered them to prevent 
strikers from engaging in any kind of picketing at the railway stations 
as well as near the factories. In this rescript the ministry did not even 
shrink from mentioning besides intimidation simple fersuasion, z.e., the 
advising men not to take the places of the strikers—as to be stopped by 
the police. Further he instructed the authorities to inquire if the strikers 
were not in some way connected with the political movement, and if 


they were to proceed against them rigorously according to the anti- 
Socialist law. 


Of course this hint was perfectly well understood. Strike com- 
mittees were dissolved, members of them who had never taken a 
prominent part in the political movement were expelled, and the workers 
as far as possible were prevented from securing to themselves all 
advantages of better industrial conditions, they who had had neverthe- 
less to bear all the distressing consequences of the industrial crisis and 
of indirect taxation. So also the economical scope of the law was 
beneficially enlarged. 
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On the 2nd of April, 1886, the law was, with the aid of a great many 
members of the Catholic party, prolonged for the third time, namely, 
up to the 30th of September, 1888. At the end of the same year the 
minor state of siege was proclaimed at Frankfurt on the Main and its 
neighbourhood, and a few months after extended to Offenbach, an 
industrial town in the vicinity of Frankfurt and belonging to the 
dukedom of Hessia. It may here be mentioned that the notorious 
affair of Madame Kolemine, which had occurred some time before, 
resulted for Hessia in putting into the place of the independent minister 
Herr von Starke, a man after Prince Bismarck’s own heart. 


In the beginning of 1887 Bismarck dissolved the Reichstag, and the 
general elections were fixed for the 20th of February. It is well known 
what means were then employed to bring about a Government majority. 
The electors were terrified with the cry, ‘The French are at the frontier.’ 
All kinds of intimidations were used. ‘ The Fatherland is threatened ; 
he is a traitor who does not vote for men who support the Government.’ 


The spectre of the war did its duty. People who never go to the 
poll went on this occasion. Again the middle-class opposition was 
swept away. They had declared their willingness to vote the Govern- 
ment ‘every man and every groschen’ (penny) it had demanded for 
military purposes, and a great many of their electors deserted them. 


The Socialists had declared they should refuse to vote the Government 
‘every man and every groschen’ demanded, and all means were 
employed against them ; their meetings were prohibited, their election 
leaflets confiscated ; the members of their election committees 
imprisoned, and their vote rose from 549,990 to 763,128. Truly they 
lost seats, but only in consequence of the votes of the terrified shop- 
keepers and farmers. And many of their seats went to the Govern- 
ment politicians only because of the want of backbone of the Liberals, 
who at the second ballots preferred voting for Bismarckians rather than 
allow a Socialist to be returned. 


Now Bismarck once again had a majority and made use of it. Not 
only for the military purposes for which it had been elected, but for all 
kinds of reactionary legislation. New taxes on commodities (corn, 
meat, &c.) were introduced, and the duration of the Reichstag prolonged 
from three to five years. Still even that majority was not quite up to 
the mark of Prince Bismarck’s statesmanship. When in January 1888 
his most faithful henchman, Herr von Puttkamer, brought before the 
Reichstag the famous Expatriation Bill, it was almost unanimously 
rejected, and the law as it was, without the additional clauses, prolonged 
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to the 30th September, 1890. A few days after this vote the Emperor 
William I. died, and the interior policy of the empire came to a dead- 
lock. The unfortunate Frederic III. could not during the ninety-nine 
days of his reign free himself from the supremacy of the almighty 
Reichskanzler, but he found at least one opportunity of serving his 
country by dismissing the hated and despised tool of Bismarck, viz., 


Herr von Puttkamer. 


Then William II. came to the throne. At first this seemed a boon 
to the Bismarck dynasty. But it proved to be the opposite. The very 
qualities which had been so useful in the young Hohenzollern as long 
as he was a Kronprinz and to be played off against his father, became 
very unpleasant when he was emperor. From this point of view the 
overthrow of Prince Bismarck by Wiliiam II. is a real Nemesis. And 
from another point of view it is so too. It was not only the imperial 
rescripts with regard to the socza/ question which brought about the fall 
of Prince Bismarck, but also the result of the last elections which again 
pulverised the Bismarckian majority. To this result Social Democracy 
had very much contributed, first and foremost by its own splendid victory. 


After eleven years of coercion the party returned thirty-five members 
to the Reichstag and polled 1,427,323 votes, 2.2., 1,000,000 votes more 
than when Prince Bismarck undertook to rescue the state and society 
from this band of ‘murderers and incendiaries. If ever there was a 


bankrupt policy of coercion it was certainly this one. 


IV 


And now the law is dead. The Emperor William seems to have 
realized that with it no laurels are to be acquired. What he really 
has in mind—whether to make a fair trial of the common law, or hopes, 
after a short interval of unrestricted Socialist agitation to get a still 
worse coercive law, as some suppose, we need not discuss here. Here 


we have to do with the dying law only. 


After having seen where it has failed, let us then, in conclusion, look 
at some figures as to its actual effects. These are taken from a little 
book entitled ‘Nach zehn Jahren, Materialien und Glossen zur Ge- 
schichte des Sozialisten Gesetzes,’! and go to the end of 1888. 


The number of the suppressed societies is 332, amongst them 23 
benefit societies, 78 local and 17 central trades unions, 108 social clubs, 


1 London: German Co-operative Publishing Company, 114 Kentish Town Road, N.W, 
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and 106 political clubs. (Most of the Socialist societies had in 1878, in 
order to be able to dispose of their funds, anticipated the police and 
dissolved themselves.) The number of prohibited or dissolved meetings 
could not be given. They are uncountable. 


The number of the prohibited prints is 1,299, amongst them 104 
home and 51 foreign periodicals. 


The number of those esfel/ed from the places where the minor state 


of siege was proclaimed is 893, amongst them 504 heads of families, 
with altogether over 1,000 children. 


For contraventions of the anti-Socialist law, or for offences connected 
with them, persons were condemned in all to 711 years, 6 months, and 
23 days of imprisonment, to which must be added 119 years, 5 months, 
and 13 days preliminary arrest. 


Though this summary is not at all exhaustive—for of many places 
reports could not be obtained—the reader may have some idea how 
many tears, how much disturbed family happiness, how much misery 
and despair these dry figures conceal. Many of the expelled are dead, 
numbers of those ruined by prosecution have committed suicide. There 
are a great many cases of a really tragic character. As to the property 
destroyed, one can safely estimate it at millions of marks, and these 
almost all the savings of poor workers. 


Some of the paragraphs of the law were never put into execution; 
others only in a more or less comical manner. Such, é¢.g., was the case 
with a clause in the paragraph concerning the minor state of siege which 
forbids the carrying of arms without authorization. No Socialist, no 
member of the ‘party of murderers’ has ever been punished for any 
infringement of this paragraph of the law. The only victims of this 
clause—a clause specially inserted for the protection of the emperor 
and his officials—were a pair of disappointed lovers who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide, a young fellow who was 
returning home from a dal masqué in his costume, which unfortunately 
included a sword, and a son of free Albion who was visiting Berlin and 
who ventured at the railway-station to look at his newly-bought re- 
volver. And now, within the last few months, a young lady in Berlin 
who had fired a revolver into the air, in order to frighten a man who 
was trying to get into her room, was accused of having broken the 
anti-Socialist law. She was, it is true, acquitted, for she had only kept 
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the revolver at home. The question, however, whether and ow to 
restore her revolver led to a deliberation worthy of Dogberry.' 


In other respects too, the anti-Socialist law has been the cause of 
many diverting incidents, in which the authorities played the part of 
the comic personage malgré /uz. As the law had endowed the police 
with almost unrestricted powers, it became a kind of joke with the workers 
to trick the police in every way. One day a Socialist pamphlet would be 
circulated in tens, twenties, thirties of thousands of copies and more 
according to the number of the inhabitants, before the police could get 
one single copy in order to prohibit the pamphlet. On another day the 
horrible red flag fluttered from the top of a public building or a monu- 
ment, or a telephone wire across the road, sometimes just opposite the 
police station, and fixed in such a way as to cost much time and trouble 
to remove the symbol of sedition. All these and other demonstrations 
in order to prove to the police the hopelessness of their war against a 


movement which had the sympathy of nearly the whole working-class 
population. 


And what devotion to the serious purposes of the party! What the 
German Socialist workers, besides the involuntary losses already referred 
to, have sacrificed by way of voluntary subscriptions to the funds for 
aiding the prosecuted, and to electoral and propaganda funds, amounts 
to hundreds of thousands of marks. And still this is but a trifle com- 
pared with their sacrifices of time, of health, of happiness for the sake of 
their cause. Innumerable deeds of real heroism, of the most touching 
self-denial might be related. Without them the oppressed party of the 
poor could never have gained those electoral victories which have 
astonished the world. 


And a movement which develops such enthusiasm ‘without ideals, 
moved only by mean envy and discontent!’ Yet Bismarck dared to say 
this the other day to a Russian interviewer! But these words are 
perhaps the best explanation of the absolute failure of the social policy 
of the ‘greatest statesman of the nineteenth century,’ 


EDUARD BERNSTEIN. 


1 The court could not detain the revolver, after its declaration that she had not carried arms, 
and therefore not broken the law. But, on the other hand, if the revolver was given back to the 
young lady the court would be bound to re-arrest her on her way home. Finally, an official of 
the court, provided with a certificate justifying his ‘ bearing the revolver,’ was despatched with 
it, to deposit it in the lady's home. 
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ABOUT ‘THE ABBEY’ 


About * Be WBBep * 


Y a sort of traditional instinct the 
name ‘ Westminster Abbey’ still 
clings to the building which 
Shakespeare calls ‘The Cathedral 
Church of Westminster,’ and 
which in strict designation is 
‘the Collegiate Church of St. 

Peter’s, Westminster.’ The 
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impression made upon the 
popular mind by the mon- 
astery, and the privileges 
attached to its sanctuary 
during so many centuries, 
have triumphed over all the 
a changes of the last three hun- 


ji Yim dred years. Yet very few of 
(it fe 


Z 


M7 


‘ i b» 
A titreda. Charraer, 
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the countless visitors to ‘the 
Abbey’ take the smallest notice of 
the cloisters in which, and in the 
adjoining buildings, the monks of 

many generations spent their quiet lives. To those who love to 
brighten in their own imagination the fading pictures of the past a 
walk round the cloisters will be very helpful in the effort to under- 
stand the aspect of a monk’s life in what is called ‘The Age of Faith.’ 


The visitor who desired the hospitality of the monastery had to enter 
the precincts once known as ‘ the Elms, now called ‘Dean’s Yard.’ As 
he entered he would observe on his right the Abbot’s palace, with its 
Hall and Jerusalem Chamber. The part now occupied by the central 
green.was the site of the mill and granary of the monastery. Facing 
him were the Calberge,! the Black Stole Tower, Littlington’s Tower, the 


1 The Calberge is a word of uncertain origin, 
VOL. VIII, NO. 209. 
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houses of the Cellarer and Sub-Prior, and the Guest House, a part of 
which forms the house of ‘the present writer. Walking to the arch 
which is still the entrance to the cloisters, he would have been admitted 
to the monk’s parlour. It must not be judged of by its present con- 
dition, for doubtless it was comfortably and perhaps even splendidly 
furnished, and was lighted by windows no longer available. On the 
right of this chamber he would have observed a very small and low- 
browed door. None but boys could enter it without inconvenience, 
and it opened on a staircase, constructed in the thickness of the wall, 
of which the chalk steps have been worn by many a footstep. We 
still see in the wall the three tiny windows or loops which gave it a 
partial light. The door is now blocked up, flush with the wall; but 
the passage has been explored through a hole made in the offices now 
occupied by the clerk of the works. The stairs ascend by twenty-one 
steep steps; then there is a landing-place; and, above this, another 
steep flight of nine steps, leading to a doorway and a larger looping, 
and these steps are much less worn than the others. 


While writing this paper I had the masonry which blocks up the 
door removed by the Dean’s permission, and, heedless of the dust of 


centuries, I explored this curious place, which had hardly been seen by 
any human being within living memory. It does not seem to have been 
used, perhaps it has scarcely been entered, since the Reformation. I 
find nothing about it in the old books on the Abbey, and the sketch 
which we here supply will probably be new to most readers. 


It is a curious fact that no similar staircase exists in the remains of 
any monastic buildings ; and antiquaries are not wholly agreed as to 
its intended use. What was the landing-place of which we here supply a 
sketch? We will quote the technical description of it by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A. ‘It has, he says, ‘a lintel cut to an elliptical form, like 
those of the doors ; and 6 inches further in is a flat lintel. The lower 
part of this recess has a kind of stone bench all across, with an upright 
support in the middle underneath, and each division of the bench is 
pierced with two round holes, 2} inches in diameter. The upper part 
of the recess has been blocked, and part of the bench is broken away. 


Opposite is a window or hatch, 15 inches wide,and very much decayed .. . 
and now blocked with brickwork.’ 


What was this singular place? It was much used, and apparently 
could only have been used regularly by boys, for the door is only 3 feet 
g inches high. We might conjecture with Mr. Micklethwaite that the 
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window opened either on the Frater or some gallery of it, which, like 
the Durham Lofte, may have been used for dinner by the monks or the 
novices ; and in that case this staircase may have had ‘ something to do 
with the serving there, or with the removal of the alms of broken 


meat.’ 


Thus in the ‘Durham Rites,’ written in 1593, before the suppression, 
and edited by the Rev. J. Raine, there is a description (§ xlviii.) which 
might well be thought to throw light on this structure. We are told: 


Ther was certayne poore children, 
called the children of the Almery, which 
was brought upp in learninge and man- 
tayned with the almose of the House, 
having dyett in a Lofte on the north 
side of the Abbey Gates, . . . whichhad a 
long porch over the Gates, . .. and at either 
side of the said porch there was a stairs 
to go up toit. . . They had their meate 
from the Novice’s table by the clarke of 
the Covent, owte att a window where the 
said clerke did louke to them to see 


that they kept good order. And the 








meat and drink of the foresaid children 
was what the master of the Novices and 
the Monks had left and reserved, and 
it was carried in at a door adjoyning 
to the great kitchen window into a little 
vault at the west end of the Frater 
house like unto a pantry, and had a 
window in it where one or two of the 
children did receive their meat and 
drink of the said clerk out of the said 
covey or pantry window so called, and 
carried it to the almery or loft. 


Every one will see the points of 
resemblance which make it a reason- 
able conjecture that this was some- 
thing like the Durham covey and Seaivcase in Thickness of Cloister Wall. 
stair. But what was the object of 
the round holes on the bench which went right through the stone 
seats, and of the large groove or chase which curves across the landing 
to the opposite side, where it is continued to the bottom, being partly 


in the wall, and partly in the steps? Mr. Micklethwaite supposes 
D2 
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that the holes may have been ‘ for conical or cup-shaped vessels,’ and 
that ‘the chase may have contained a water-pipe.’ But one sees no 
possible need of a water-pipe there. 


The conjecture has been hazarded that this mysterious recess may 
have been a prison—a place for the solitary confinement of younger 
members of the monastery, when they showed contumacy, or had com- 
mitted some grave offence. We know from the story of St. Anselm and 
the flogging Abbot, that the youths whom the monks trained were under 
that Draconian rule which has prevailed in education for so many ages 
down to the present day. There is nothing to prove this conjecture. 
The real object of the staircase, the landing, and the round holes in the 
stone bench, must remain for the present unexplained. Yesterday 
however (June 23rd) the clerk of the works found that the chase, which 
was added after the staircase was finished, went down ‘through the floor 
to a square hole which once passed into the open air; and as there is 
not even a plausible suggestion as to the use of the pipe which went 
down the stairs, he is convinced that it was a drain for the use of the 
prisoners, and that the holes in the bench were for ropes or chains with 
which they were tied. I can offer no opinion as yet. 


We enter the cloister itself. It presented a very different appearance 
in the days of the monks. A great part of the south cloister was 
probably brightened with frescoes, of which only one fast-disappearing 
trace remains over the western door. But even a few years ago the 
signs of painting were much more discernible than now. It seems to 
have been a picture of the Annunciation, and on a scroll held in the 
angel’s hand Mr. Fowler thought that he could still decipher the words: 
‘in f’cla {’clorur. Amen. As there are marks where a pulley has been 
fixed into the boss above, it is probable that a lamp hung ever burning 
before this sacred picture. Whether the great cloister windows were at 
first glazed or not is uncertain. They seem to have’been so at one period. 
If not, the monks must have been desperately cold and uncomfortable 
when the winter winds swept through their home, and the rain and 
the snow beat in. Fragments have been found of the glazing of the upper 
part of the window-traceries, and perhaps the lower parts were first 
protected when necessary with thick mats and hangings, and, later on, 
by glass in wooden frames. The floor was strewn with hay and straw 
or rushes, and lamps or cressets were hung at intervals from the bosses 
of the vaulted roof. The stone benches were covered with mats, and 
the signs of life strewed about on every side would have made the cloister 
seem a far less dreary habitation than now it does, 
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In this cloister would have been seen at all hours of the day, except 
those of service, some forty or fifty of the monks. They belonged to 
the Order of St. Benedict, and therefore they wore the tonsure very 
large. Their dress was a long black tunic, a large-sleeved upper frock ; 
a cowl, split, with pointed ends in front ; round-toed boots, hose of white 


The Leckers for Towels in the South Cloister. 


cloth, and leggings. A considerable part of their day was occupied by 
the services of Lauds at daybreak, Prime at 6 a.m., Tierce at 9, Sexts 
at noon, Nones at 3 p.m., Vespers at 6 in the evening, Compline at 9, 
and Matins shortly after midnight.2 They had also chapter-meetings and 
low masses, and by a curious survival of Eastern customs they were 


1 See Mackenzie Walcott, ‘ English Minsters,’ vol. i. p. 33. 


2 It is probable that some of these seven services were often ‘aggregated.’ 
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allowed a szesta or meridian—a midday sleep. Thus with meals, and 
manual labour, they had but little time left forstudy. The cloister doors 
were locked at 7 in the evening, and the monks went early to bed. Only 
a brief time in the day was allowed them for /udus or recreation, which 
often consisted in a walk about the garden or a game at bowls. Once 
a fortnight their hair was clipped, and their tonsure renewed. Once a 
partly perhaps from false notions 


month they were bled—sminutati 
that the practice was healthy, but perhaps more because it kept them 
low, and helped to subdue the passions of the flesh. It often weakened 


them so much as to compel a visit to the infirmary. 


As we entered the cloisters in those days we should have been struck 
with the silence. Silence was the rule in most monastic orders. ‘ Parlia- 
ments ’—z.e. general conversations—were forbidden, except at certain 
times. In some cloisters was a picture of the founder with his finger on his 
lip by way of warning. Officials known as ‘Spies of the Cloister’ 
walked up and down to preserve decorum. 


Passing along this south cloister we see at our left the square piece 
of brickwork which marks the site of the old lavatory; and on our 
right are first the great door of the Frater or Refectory, a room 130 feet 
long. Opposite to this door is the ancient kitchen. A fewsteps further 
on we pass four ornamental lockers, or ‘ almeries,’ in which once hung the 
towels. of the monks kept under lock and key ; and still further another, 
which was perhaps used for a common rolling towel at the service of 
guests. Farther on are the tombs of the three Abbots—Vitalis, d. 1085 ; 
Gervase de Blois, a natural son of King Stephen, d. 1160 ; and Laurence, 
d. 1176. They are interesting’ as being among the most ancient 
monuments of the kind. In later days the greatest Abbots were 
buried inside the church. The elder monks were laid to rest in the 
green garth which the cloisters surround. It was bright with flowers, 
and pet animals or birds were sometimes kept in it, particularly at 
one time a tame stork which was the delight of the boy novices. 


Opposite these monuments of the Abbots is a flagstone of unusual 
size, which since the days of Henry VIII. has been called ‘ Long 
Meg.’ It first received this name from the Westminster boys in 


allusion to a gigantic termagant beggar-woman, who was the terror 
and disgrace of the cloisters. The stone itself is a memorial of the 
very darkest days which. ever befell the English nation—the Black 
Death, the great plague of the fourteenth century, which swept off-in a 
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short time twenty-six of the monks, and their Abbot Byrcheston, who 
in 1345 completed the east cloister’ So great were the expenses 
incurred at this sad time that the jewels of the monastery had to be 
sold to meet them. 


Beyond these graves we see to the right the low arch of the 
Dark Cloister, and over it the square window (now blocked up), of a 
Sub-Prior’s dormitory, with a bracket for a lamp. The Dark Cloister 
leads to the Little Cloisters, and the monks’ infirmary and garden. 
On the wall facing us the rudely ased stones, as compared’ to the 
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The Dark Cloister. 


finely tooled stones of Henry III.’s time in the adjacent walls, bring 
home to us that the Dark Cloister dates back to the days of the 
Confessor, and belongs, as do all the crypts and chapels at our right, 
to the oldest part of the Abbey buildings. 


Turning into the east walk, we pass the thirteenth century entrance- 
door to the Chapel of the Pyx, and the door of the Chapter Library, 
once the door of the monks’ dortour. Next we stand before the once mag- 
nificent door of the entrance into the Chapter House. Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
description shows what must have been the splendour of its appearance. 
‘It is adouble doorway, the outer arch of which is of two foliated orders ; 
one of them contains in the entwined foliage a series of figures forming 


1 Abbot Byrcheston died on May 15, 1349, and was buried opposite the door of the Chapter 
House. 
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a “Root of Jesse.” The tympanum is exquisitely decorated with scroll- 
work,... the doorway [as wide as the vaulting of the cloister], was magni- 
ficently decorated with colour and 
gold, traces of which are still clearly 
visible’ This beautiful work was for 
ever ruined and made hideous by 
the composition of shellac with which 
it was smeared over in the vain 
hope of preserving it. I always re- 
member with pride that one autumn, 
when I was the only Canon on the 
spot, I saved the entire remainder 
of the cloister from being rendered 
equally hideous by this unavailing 
and blackening smear, which, if it 
prevents crumbling, does not at all 
prevent the no less disastrous flaking 
away of the stone surface. 


It would be interesting to point 
out the features of the Chapter 
House, but we must pass the monu- 
ment of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey— 
with its memories of the Popish Plot 
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—and observe the place where the 
rubble roof marks the part of the 
cloister which is really cut off from the 
south transept of the Abbey. It was reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Lord Abbot. A little round hole in the roof still marks where his bell- 
rope hung to summon an acolyte or other attendant from the Abbey. 
The stone bench on the left was probably used for the Maundy ceremony, 
when he washed the feet of thirteen beggars ; and Mr. Micklethwaite has 
pointed out that, under the bench, are still the small iron staples, which 
can have had no other use than to hang a carpet on which the mitred 
lord knelt to make himself more comfortable while performing this 
function, — 


Entrance to the Chapter House. 


As we turn into the north walk we see where the partition once 
divided it from the Abbot’s cloister, and even the mark in the wall made 
by the rising and falling of the bar of a wicket-gate. For this north 
walk was the library and scriptorium of the monks. Here our visitor 
would have seen the bookcases on the right which stored their precious 
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manuscripts, and on the left the row of pews or carrels in each of 
which all the afternoon unto evensong would have been seen a studious 
monk busy at the work of copying or illumination. If at this point the 
visitor will look across the garth he will see, above the cloister leads, the 


closed arches of the great Refectory windows. 


The cutting away of the nosing of the stone bench shows where the 
bookshelves stood ; and where the library ends the novices’ school 
begins. Their books were kept in aumbries now blocked up by a 
huge ugly square tomb near the west cloister door; and those boys of so 
many centuries ago have left traces of themselves in repeated holes in 
the stone bench, which are found in this part of the cloisters only. They 
are sometimes placed nine together thus : 


and are found at Canterbury, and in other cloisters, 
where the novices taught and played. They represent 
the once popular but now forgotten game of ‘ knockings 
in and out.’ 


Thus then we have scen the little circuit in 
which the Benedictines lived, round the garth in 
which they were laid to rest. 

The south walk was their home, 
and behind it was their re- re 
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fectory ; in the east- walk was 
their Chapter House, and to the 
right of it their dortour, with its 
separate staircase into the 
Abbey for the night services ; 
the north walk was the scene 
of their studies; the west the 
training places of their young 
novices. and_ scholars. The 
Abbey was built partly for 
their seven daily hours of wor- 
ship, and partly for great cere- 


i = Refectory Wi - 
monials and popular gatherings. a 


It would be possible to add many details about their life and their 
monastic duties ; but we must now enter the Abbey for a few moments, 
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and as we have seen the traces of the monks we must now glance at 
those of the knights and nobles. 


Few of the throngs who visit the Abbey ever cast a glance on the 
shields in the spandrils of the arcading of the aisles; yet they are full 
of heraldic and historic interest. They are the shields of the great con- 
temporaries of Henry III. and the line of armorial bearings was loyally 
continued by Edward I., by Richard II., and perhaps even Henry V. In 
an Elizabethan manuscript of 1598, John Holand gives copies of these 
shields and their trickings.! Of the twenty shields on the south side 
seven have been hopelessly swept away by the ruthless vandalism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which destroyed without a 
pang the old lovely arcading to make room for hideous and pretentious 
monuments. On the north side only twelve of the shields are visible, 
but those in the first four bays of the north ambulatory may be seen 
in situ ; and, as all the shields were intended tobe, they are worked into 
the diaper enrichment of the surface of the spandrils, and are therefore 
as old as the building ; and each shield is ‘suspended by a guzge from 
two heads of varied design. The work of Henry III. terminates at 
the first bay of the choir, and Edward I. continued the Abbey as far as 
the first bay of the nave. His columns are at once distinguishable from 
the others by their copper annulets, instead of stonework, round the 
pilasters. Beyond this—where Richard II. continued the nave, with 
slight alterations of the design though in the same general style—the 
shields are not so perfect. On the south side, they are more hopelessly 
displaced by monuments, and that of Alexander III. of Scotland was 
destroyed in 1829. But there still remain in stone or painting on the 
south side the azure cross patonce between five birds of Edward the 
Confessor ; the three lions passant guardant in pale of Henry III.; 
the shield of Raymond, Count of Provence, father-in-law of Henry IV. 
—or, four pallets gules; of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln—quarterly 
gules and or with its bend sable, and file of five lambeaux argent ; of 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
brother of Henry III.,—argent with its lion rampant gules crowned or, 
and its bordure sable bezantée ; of William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury 
—azure with six lioncels rampant. The shield of William de Valence, 


1 Holand says, ‘ These armes doe stand in the Cathedral Church of Westminster, and the 
bearers of them were benefactors towards the buyldinge of parte of the sayd Church in the 
time of. King Henry the Third.’ The.fact would be very interesting, -but there is no other 
evidence in its favour. An account of the shields is given in -Willement’s ‘ Rolls of Arms,’ 
London,--1829 and less accurately by Dart in his ‘ History of St. Peter’s, Westminster.’ Sir 
Thomas Phillips found Holand’s manuscript at Cheltenham, and described it in 1866. 
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Earl of Pembroke, has disappeared. It was barry of ten, argent and 
azure, an orle of martlet gules, as we still see it on his tomb in St. 
Edmund’s Chapel. Next to this was once the shield of Mortimer 
(Rogerus de Mortuo Mari) but it no longer exists. I once thought 
that (like the picture of Doge Marino Faliero in the great Council Hall 
of the Doge’s Palace at Venice) it may have been removed in con- 
sequence of Mortimer’s disgrace, but it seems to have existed as late 
as 1723.) 





————=—=_>= 


On the north side the first shield is that 
of the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
II. of Germany—or, an eagle displayed sable,’ 
and next to it that of St. Louis IX. of 
France—azure, semée de fleurs de lis. The 
inscriptions on the shields were originally 
painted on the hollow of the moulding which 
runs along the top of the arcade; but since 
the inscription over the shield is S. Lodovicus, 
Rex Francie, it must have been copied later, 
after the king’s canonization. Then follows the 
shield—or, three chevrons gules—of Roger de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester; and that of Roger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk—or, a cross gules. Next 

to these comes the deeply interesting memorial of the great Simon de 


Montfort, Earl of Leicester—gules, a lion rampant, double-tailed argent. 


There are few who will not look with emotion on this almost contemporary 


memorial of the great Earl, whose name is connected with so many 
tragedies of his race, and who is the father of English liberty, and of 
English Parliaments. Beyond his shield, among others, were those of 
Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford ; of William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle ; of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother of 
Edward I.3: and the visitor will also recognize the argent mullet of the 
De Veres ; the manche gules of the Hastingses ; the three water bougets 
argent of the De Roses (a reminiscence of Crusading days), and the three 
argent pheons of the De Malpases. The shields are full of interest for 
the historian no less than forthe herald. In the history of heraldry they 
are important as being among the oldest known examples. Heraldry 

1 It had elaborate bearings. ‘ Barry of six, or and azure; an inescutcheon argent on a 
chief of the first, and pale between two esquires based, dexter and sinister, of the second.’ 


* The eagle is one-headed. 


8 This is unfortunately destroyed, though, like that of W. de Valence, it existed when Dart 
wrote in 1723. 
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was greatly developed during the Crusading epoch, and in these ancient 
specimens of it the strict rules are sometimes violated. We have, for 
instance, specimens of metal upon metal. The shields on the tomb of 
William de Valence are not at all particular as to the number of 
the barrys, and Edward the Confessor’s martlets have unheraldic legs 
and tails. 


Before we leave these shields we must utter one more wail over the 
deadly ruin wrought by vulgar and meaningless tombs—many of them 
erected to forgotten nobodies—with their long fulsome epitaphs, of 
which no one ever reads a word. We are lost in wonder at the execrable 
taste of the sculptors and stonecutters who could cut away the arcades 
in which the rich fancy of the thirteenth and fourteenth century work- 


men had revelled at will, to replace them by so much irredeemable 


commonplace and ugliness. We can only remember with a groan that, 
even in their ugliness, these stones, with their fat, ugly, conventional 
cherubs and other emblems, are at any rate a monument of the ill taste 
which was once regarded as artistic. They furnish us with a proof of 
the varying canons of national admiration. We see in them the proof 
that the nation, and its artistic guides, really thought these tombs more 
ornamental than the medizval work! But if any one wishes to see 
how lovely that work was, let him look at the following illustrations 
taken from the fanciful adornment both of Edward I.’s time, and of 
Richard II.’s, at their point of junction, in the south aisle. Mutilated 
as the carving is, we can still judge what it must once have been, and 
the later fourteenth century work of Richard II.’s day is hardly less 
beautiful in its way, with its half-natural, half-conventional foliage, than 
that of the earlier century.’ 


While we are on the subject of these mural decorations, let us glance 
at some very lovely specimens of them in other parts of the Abbey. 
Over the door of the entrance to the Chapter House once stood a Virgin, 
with an angel on either side. The Virgin has been smashed to pieces 
by the Puritans, and only these fragments are left. We see the special 
incentive to this act of barbarism if we cast our eye upward to the 
middle of the central boss of the cloister. There we shall see a small 
pulley, over which evidently went the chain which held a lamp which 
was kept continually burning before the image. The image was there- 

1 The points where the work of different periods meet are very interesting. At the north- 
east angle of the nave we see a window of which the eastern jamb, with its foliated capital, is 
of Henry III.’s time, and the western jamb, with round mouldings, of Edward I.’s time. And 


in the first window west of the choir we see the eastern jamb of Edward I.’s time and the 
western, with its angular moulding, of Richard II.’s time. See Scott, ‘Gleanings,’ p. 32. 
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fore broken up as an idol, in the same spirit which made Hezekiah break 
up the brazen serpent and call it Nehushtan. In those days of burning 
animosity against every relic of Romish doctrine, considetations of art 
were regarded as lighter than the small dust of the balance in compari- 
son with considerations of religious purity. But the zcal of the icono- 
clasts might at least have spared the two censing angels. Their heads 
are gone, their wings are damaged, but 

enough yet remains in the fine folds of 

the drapery to show how beautiful they 

once were. And happily there are two 

other angels, swinging thuribles, which 

were so high, on the walls of the Abbey, 

and so difficult of access, that they escaped 

this ruthless demolition. They are in the 

spandrils at the end of the south transept, 

and are conspicuously fine. So also was 

the scene of Christ riding to Jerusalem 

over the north transept door, much of which 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. has perished by the ravages of time or of 
violent hands. Throughout the north aisle there are figures of angels 
bearing musical instruments, in ‘medallions, and in the soffits of the 


window-heads, forming what is called a “ Divine Liturgy.” ’ 


As we walk through the transepts to examine what remains of it, we 
may cast an eye upwards to the second arch on the east of the north 
transept, and if the sun be shining on it, we shall observe the curious 
fact that it has once been painted in broad alternate bands of blue and 
red, and perhaps diapered with flowers. All tradition of the occasion 
when this was done is lost. It may have been an experiment to enable 
the architects to judge of the effect of polychrome in the interior. 
Apparently they disliked the effect, and therefore abandoned the design ; 
but it reminds us that the Abbey was not once dim and dingy as now it 
is. The shrine of the Confessor and the tombs of Henry III. and Richard 
II., and those splendid Gothic ones of Aylmer de Valence and Edmund 
Crouchback and Aveline of Lancaster, once glowed with gold and azure 
and crimson, and were inlaid with rich marble and glittering mosaics ; 
white pictures on gold grounds were painted over their gilded canopies. 
That of William de Valence was lustrous with paintings and Limoges 
enamel, which, when the encrusted dust is removed, still shines as fresh as 
when its costly workmanship was first displayed.’ The walls of the Minster 


1 It is champlevé enamel. ‘Chaniplever, abaisser le champ d’une piece a la hauteur qu'il 
doit avoir pour y incrusta une autre piece.’ 
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were fresh and clean in an atmosphere not poisonously choked with soot 
and deleterious gases, and the pillars of Purbeck marble were all polished 
and shone like porphyry. We only see the building in its old age and 
defacement, after the bedimming influences of six centuries. 

I can only take the reader to one more scene in the Abbey, but it is 
one which is scarcely ever visited. At the south-east corner of the south 





transept is a door which opens on a descending staircase of stone. 
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North Transept from the Triforium. 


The narrow passage for this staircase (which is forty feet long) turns 
At one point the stone stairs stop 


twice in the thickness of the wall. 
It has been conjectured that 


short, and a wooden stair is substituted. 
this was a sort of man-trap. A thief unaware of the fact, and unprovided 
with a plank to bridge the chasm, might either have been suddenly 
precipitated some fifteen or twenty feet, or might have found his purpose 


frustrated. Descending to the bottom of the stairs we find ourselves in 
It is only thirty feet in diameter, but 


a crypt under the Chapter House. 
It is dimly lighted by six 


the walls are no less than eighteen feet thick. 





























IN HENRY VII’S CHAPEL. 
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small windows, and must have been consecrated as a chapel, for on the 


east side is a recess for an altar; the piscina and the mortice-holes for 
its screen are still visible in the jambs of the recess. In the centre is a 
single enormous pillar, six feet high and three and a half feet broad, which 
has been hollowed out in two places, facing the east and the south. The 
stones which once closed the apertures are no longer there. The interior 
of that massive pillar would have been a first-rate hiding-place for 
treasure, and such must undoubtedly have been its purpose. 


For this, and not the crypt to the right of the entrance to the 
Chapter House, in which there are still the remains of a human skin, 
was almost beyond doubt the scene of the famous incident in 1303, 
when the Abbey treasury was robbed of £100,600 worth of money and 
valuables... The Abbot and monks were suspected of complicity in the 
theft, and Edward I|., by an order dated from Linlithgow, required an 
inquisition into the matter, and the arrest of the Abbot and of eighty 
monks and persons connected with the Abbey. A trial ensued, and 
resulted in the conviction of a man named Robert de Podlicote as the 
chief offender. He confessed that he had begun to bore through 
the walls on December 17, and had gone on working every night till 
April 24, when he broke into this treasury, and continued there two 
nights and a day. He had accomplices among the monks, but his chief 
accomplice was William, the warden of the Palace of Westminster, who 
Iet the monks go in and out as they pleased, and under whose bed was 
found, as part of his share in the booty, the famous cross of St. Faith, a 
unicorn’s horn (!), and other relics. So deliberate and deeply-planned 
was the robbery, that a crop of hemp had been sown in St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard? early in the spring, ‘so that the hemp should grow high 
enough by the time of the robbery, that they might hide the treasure 
there, and the misdeed be unknown,’ 2 


There is still visible in the wall of the crypt a breach which is. said to 
be the one made by Podlicote; and of the human skins which were 
once nailed over the revestry and other doors, one may be the skin of 
this man, and may be a tragic reminder of the event. Mr. Harrod thinks 
that the picture of a monk praying to St. Faith in the old revestry may be 


1 See a paper by Mr. Harrod, F.S.A., Archeologia, xliv. 373. An account of the 
robbery is given in Scott’s ‘ Gleanings,’ pp. 284-289. 

* St. Margaret’s Churchyard is mentioned by Abbot Herbert as far back as 1121. 

3 On this subject, besides Mr. Harrod’s paper, see Matthew of Westminster, A.D. 1303. 
Podlicote was violently dragged from his sanctuary at St. Michael's, Candlewick Street, by the 
city bailiff.—‘ Annales Londinenses,’ May 2, 1303 (ed. Stubbs) ; Dugdale’s *‘Monasticon,’ 
i, 312; Rymer, ii. 938 ; Scott’s ‘ Gleanings,’ pp. 282-288. 

VOL. VIII. NO. 29. 
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another memorial of this crime. For St Faith holds in her hand what 
has been taken for a gridiron and other things,’ but is perhaps meant 
for an iron-bound coffer, the case of the precious relic of the true Cross 
which Adam de Warnfeld’s negligence had put into such peril. If so, 


4 


[he Crypt under the Chapter House. 


the monk may be meant for the penitent sacrist, and the two lines on 
the scroll which he holds in his hand breathe the utterance of his terror 
and remorse : 
‘Me quem culpa gravis premit erige Virgo suavis ; 
Fac mihi placatum Christum, deleasque reatum.’ 


The illustration on page 48 gives us a glimpse at a corner of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, by the recess which contains the tomb of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was the favourite of James I. and Charles I. 
But the glories and beauties of that most exquisite chapel would 


require for their illustration much more space than is here at our 
command. We can only hope that what has been said may add to 
the interest of the visitor who has sufficient leisure to look at the 
Abbey in some of its details as well as in its general grandeur. 


F. W. FARRAR. 


1 Dart (1723) describes this as ‘a very antient picture of a Woman with her Hair hanging 
loose, and in her hand an Instrument of six small Bars of Iron, an inch distant, and four or five 
long, holding it on her I‘inger by a Ring’ (i. 64). 
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PECULIAR interest attaches in 
the history of the natural genesis 
of religion to the evolution and 





growth of the gods of Egypt. For 
nowhere else in the world can we 
trace so well such a continuous 








development from the very simplest 
beginnings of religious ideas to the 
very highest planes of mysticism 
and philosophic theology. There 
are savage cults, it is true, which 
L show us more clearly the earliest 

















aw stages in the process whereby the 

simple ancestral ghost passes im- 

perceptibly into the more powerful form of a supernatural deity: there 
are elevated civilized creeds which show us more grandly in its evolved 
shape the final conception of a single supreme ruler of the cosmos. 
But there is no other religious system known to us in which we can 
follow so readily, without a single break, the whole evolutionary move- 
ment whereby the earlier ideas get gradually expanded and etherealized 


into the later. The origin of the other great historical religions are lost 
from our eyes among dim mists of fable: in Egypt alone, of all civilized 
countries, does our record go back to the remote period when the reli- 
gious conception was still at the common savage level, and follow it 
forward continuously to the advanced point where it had all but achieved, 
in its syncretic movement, the ultimate goal of pure monotheism. 


I would wish, however, to begin my review of this singular history 
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by saying once for all, that while 1 make no pretensions to special 
Egyptological knowledge, I must nevertheless dissent widely on broag 
anthropological grounds from the attitude taken up on this subject by 


Mr. Le Page Renouf in his ‘Lectures on the Religion of Ancient 


Egypt.’ That learned writer’s work, indeed, is, scientifically speaking, 


half a century behind its time. It is written as though the doctrine of 
evolution had never been promulgated, and every page contains glaring 
contradictions of the most elementary principles of human development. 
Mr. Renouf still adheres to the discredited ideas that polytheism grew 
out of an antecedent monotheism, that animal-worship and other low 
forms of adoration are symbolical in origin ; and that ‘the sublimer 
portions of the Egyptian religion are not the comparatively late result 
of a process of development or elimination from the grosser.’ Such 
theories would of themselves be extremely improbable even on the 
fullest and best evidence ; but the evidence which Mr. Renouf brings 
forward to support them is really of the flimsicst and most insecure 
description. A plain survey of the Egyptian monuments in the Nile 
valley, and of the known facts about the Egyptian religion, will lead any 
unbiassed mind, free from the warping influence of preconception, and 
accustomed to wide anthropological inquiry, to precisely opposite and 
more probable results. For it must be carefully borne in mind that on 
these subjects the specialist is the very last man on earth whose opinions 
should be implicitly and unhesitatingly accepted. The religion of Egypt, 
like the religion of Judza or the religion of Hawaii, must be judged not 
in isolation, but by the analogies of all other religions elsewhere ; and 
the attempt to explain it as an unrclated phenomenon, which has already 
been found so disastrous in the case of the Semitic and the Aryan 
cults, must be abandoned once for all by the comparative psychologist 
as a hopeless error. The key tothe origin of the Egyptian faith is to be 
found, not in the late philosophizing glosses quoted by M. de Rougé and 
his English disciple, but in the simple, unvarying, ancestral creeds 
of existing African savages.! 

Looked at from this point of view, then—the evolutionary point of 
view—nothing can be clearer than the fact that the early Egyptian 


religion bases itself entirely upon two main foundations, ancestor-worship 
and totemism. 


I will begin with the first of these, which all analogy teaches us to 
1 Tt is a comfort to be able to add that Mr. Renouf’s paradoxical opinions derive no support 


from more sober Egyptologists like Maspero, Loftie, and Tiele, nor from widely-read Orientalists 
like Kuenen, Sayce, and Meyer. 
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consider by far the earliest, and infinitely the most important. And I 
may add that it is also, to judge by the Egyptian evidence alone, both 


the clement which underlies the whole religious conceptions of the Nile 


valley, and likewise the clement which directly accounts, as we shall see 


hereafter, for all the most important gods of the national pantheon, 
including Osiris, Ptah, Khem, and Amen, as well perhaps as many of 
their correlative goddesses. There is not, in fact, any great ethnical 
religion on earth, except possibly the Chinese, in which the basal import- 
ance of the Dead Man is so immediately apparent as in the ancient cult 


of Pharaonic Kgypt. 


The Egyptian religion bases itself upon the tomb. It is impossible 
fora moment to doubt that fact as one stands under the scanty shade of 
the desert date-palms among the huge sun-smitten dust-heaps that 
represent the streets of Thebes and Memphis. ‘The commonest object 
of worship on all the monuments of the Nile is beyond any doubt at 
all the mummy : sometimes the private mummy of an ancestor or kins- 
man, sometimes the greater deified mummies of immemorial antiquity, 
blended in the later syneretic mysticism with the sun-god and the other 
allegorical deities, but represented to the very last in all ages of art 
on the shattered Rameseum at Thebes or the Ptolemaic pillars of 
still unshaken Denderah—as always unmistakable and obvious 
mummies. If ever there was a country where the worship of the dead 
was pushed to an extreme, that country was distinctly and decisively 


Eyvypt. 


If even the common herd were thus carefully embalmed—if even the 
lesser functionaries of the court or temple lay in expensive tombs, 
daintily painted and exquisitely sculptured—it might readily be believed 
that the great kings of the mighty conquering dynasties themselves 
would raise for their mummies eternal habitations of special splendour 
and becoming magnificence. And so they did. The dreary desert 
district west of the Nile and south of Cairo consists for many miles, all 
but uninterruptedly, of the cemetery of Memphis—a vast and moulder- 
ing city of the dead—whose chief memorials are the wonderful series of 
Pyramids, the desecrated tombs piled up for the kings of the Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties. There, under stone canopies of 
enormous size, the Pharaohs of the Old Empire reposed in peace in 
tombs unmarked by emblems of the mystic gods or sacred beasts of 
later imagination. But still more significant and infinitely more 


beautiful are the rock-hewn Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, belonging 
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to the great monarchs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, 
when the religion had assumed its full mystical development. Those 
magnificent subterranean halls form in the truest and most literal sense 
a real necropolis, a town of mummies, where each king was to inhabit 
an eternal palace of regal splendour, decorated with a profusion of 
polychromatic art, and filled with many mansions for the officers of 
state, still destined to attend upon their sovereign in the nether world. 
Some of the mural paintings would even seem to suggest that slaves or 
captives were sacrificed at the tomb, to serve their lord in his new eternal 
home, as his courtiers had served him in the palaces of Medinet-Habu 
or the corridors of Luxor. 


M. Mariette has further suggested that the huge Theban temples 
which skirt in long line the edge of the desert near the Valley of Tombs 
were really cenotaphs where the memory of the kings buried hard by was 
preserved and worshipped. Thus the Rameseum served as the mastabah 
or mortuary chapel for the tomb and ghost of Rameses II.; the temple 
of Medinet-Habu fulfilled the same purpose for Rameses III.; the 
temple of Kurneh for Rameses I.; and so forth throughout the whole 
of those gigantic ruins with their correlated group of subterranean 
excavations, 


At any rate, it is quite impossible for any impartial person to examine 
the existing monuments which line the grey desert hills along the Nile 
without seeing for himself that the mummy is everywhere the central 
object of worship—that the entire practical religion of the people was 
based upon this all-pervading sense of the continuity of life beyond the 
grave, and upon the necessity for paying due reverence and funereal 
offerings to the manes of ancestors. Everything in Egypt points to this 
one conclusion. Even the great sacred ritual is the Book of the Dead: 
and the very word by which the departed are oftenest described means 
itself ‘the living, from the firm belief of the people that they were really 
enjoying everlasting life. J/vrs janua vite is the short summing-up 
of Egyptian religious notions. Death was the great beginning for which 
they all prepared, and the dead were the real objects of their most 
assiduous public and private worship. 


Moreover, in the tombs themselves we can trace a gradual develop- 
ment of the religious sentiment from man-worship to god-worship ; thus, 
in the tombs of Sakkarah, belonging to the old empire (Fifth Dynasty), 
all those symbolical representations of the life beyond the tomb which 
came in with the later mysticism are almost wholly wanting. The 
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quotations from (or anticipations of) the Book of the Dead are few and 
short. The great gods are rarely alluded to. Again, in the grottos 
of Beni-Hassan (of the Twelfth Dynasty) the paintings mostly represent 
scenes from the life of the deceased, and the mystic signs and deities are 
still absent. The doctrine of rewards and punishments remains as yet 
comparatively in abeyance. It is only at the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes (of the Eighteenth Dynasty) that entire chapters of the Book of 
the Dead are transcribed at length, and the walls are covered with ‘a 
whole army of grotesque and fantastic divinities.’ 


‘But the Egyptians, it will be objected, ‘had also great gods, distinct 
from their ancestors—national, or local, or common gods—whose names 
and figures have come down to us inscribed upon all the monuments. 
Quite true: that is to say, there are gods who are not immediately or 
certainly resolvable into deified ancestors—gods whose power and might 
were at last widely extended, and who became transfigured by degrees 
beyond all recognition in the latest ages. But it is by no means certain, 
even so, that we cannot trace these greater gods themselves back in the 
last resort to deified ancestors of various ruling families or dominant 
cities ; and in one or two of the most important cases the suggestions of 


such an origin are far from scanty. 


I will take, to begin with, one typical example. There is no single 
god in the Egyptian pantheon more important or more universally 
diffused than Osiris. In later forms of the national religion, he is elevated 
into the judge of the departed and king of the nether world: to be 
‘justified by Osiris’ is the prayer of every corpse as set forth in his 
funeral inscription ; and identification with Osiris is looked upon as the 
reward of all the happy and faithful dead. Now Osiris, in all his 
representations and modes is simply—a mummy. His myth, to be sure, 
assumed at last immense proportions; and his relations with Isis and 
Horus form the centre of an endless series of irreconcilable tales, repeated 
over and over again in art and literature. He is identified often with 
other gods, especially with Amen; and the disentanglement of his 
personality in the monuments of the newer empire, when Ra, the sun-god, 
got mixed up inextricably with so many other deities, is particularly 
difficult. But if we neglect these later complications of a very ancient 
myth, and go back to the simplest origin of Egyptian history and religion, 
we shall, I think, see reason to believe that this mystic god, so often 
explained away by elemental symbolism into the sun or the home of the 
dead, was in his first beginnings nothing more nor less than what all his 
pictures and statues show him—a revered and worshipped mummy a 
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very ancient chief or king of the town or little district of Thio by 
Abydus. 


Inthe case of Osiris, the indications which lead us in this direction 
are almost irresistible. It is pretty certain that Osiris was originally a 
local god of This or Thinis, a village near Abydus, where a huge mound 
of rubbish—the Egyptian dirt—still marks the site of the great deity’s 
resting-place. The latter town is described in the Harris papyrus as 
Abud, the hand of Osiris ; and in the monuments which still remain at 
that site, Osiris is everywhere the chief deity represented, to whom kings 
and priests present appropriate offerings. But it is a significant fact 
that Menes, the founder of the united monarchy, was born at the same 
place ; and this suggests the probability that Osiris may have been the 
most sacred and most venerated of Menes’s ancestors. The suggestion 
derives further weight when we recollect that Osiris is invariably repre- 
sented as a mummy, and that he wears a peculiar head-dress or cap of 
office, the same as that which was used in historical times as the crown 
of Upper Egypt. He also holds in his hands the crook and scourge 
which are the marks of kingly office ;—the crook to lead his own people 
like a shepherd, the scourge to punish evil-doers and to ward off enemies. 
His image is nothing more nor less than the image of a mummied king. 
Sometimes, too, he wears in addition the regal ostrich plumes, Surely, 
nothing but the blind infatuation of mythologists could make them over- 
look the plain inference that Osiris was a mummified chief of Abydus in 
the days before the unification of Egypt under a single rule, and that he 
was worshipped by his successors in the petty principality exactly as we 
know other kingly mummies were worshipped by their family elsewhere : 
—exactly, for example, as at Abydus itself, on the famous Tablet of 
Ancestors, Sethi I. and Rameses II. are seen offering homage to 
seventy-six historical kings, their predecessors on the throne of 
United Egypt. 


Not only, however, is Osiris represented as a king and a mummy, 
but we are expressly told by Plutarch (or at least by the author of the 
tract De Osiride which bears his name) that the tomb of Osiris existed 
at Abydus, and that the richest and most powerful of the Egyptians 
were desirous of being buried in the adjacent cemetery, in order that 
they might lie, as it were, in the same grave with the great god of their 
country. All this is perfectly comprehensible and natural if we suppose 
that a Thinite dynasty first conquered the whole of Egypt; that it 
extended the worship of its own local ancestor-god over the entire 
country; and that in time, when this worship had assumed national 
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importance, the local god became the chief figure in the common 
pantheon. 


Though a little out of place, I cannot help noting here the curious 
confirmatory fact that a number of ibis mummies have been found at 
Abydus in close proximity to the mound where M. Mariette confidently 
expected to discover in the rock the actual tomb of Osiris himself. 
Hence we may conclude that the ibis was in all probability the token of 
Abydus or This, as the bull was of Memphis, the crocodile of Fayoum, 
the cat of Bubastis, and the baboon of Thebes. Now, the ibis-god of 
Abydus is Thoth ; and it is noteworthy that Thoth, as recorder, always 
accompanies Osiris, in later legend, as judge of the dead: the local 
mummy-god, in other words, has as his assessor the local totem-god ; 
and both are commonly to be seen on the monuments of Abydus, in 
company with Horus, Anubis, Isis, and other (probably) local divinities. 


It is quite easy to see how, with this origin, Osiris would almost 
inevitably grow with time to be the king of the dead, and supreme judge 
of the nether regions. For as the most sacred of the ancestors of the 
regal line, he would naturally be the one whom the kings, in their turn, 
would most seek to propitiate, and whom they would look forward to 
joining in their eternal home. As the myth extended, and as mystical 
interpretations began to creep in, identifications being made of the gods 
with the sun or other natural energies, the original meaning of Osiris- 
worship would grow gradually obscured: but to the last, Osiris himself, 
in spite of all corruptions, is represented as a mummy: and even when 
identified with Amen, the later intrusive god, he still wears his mummy- 
bandages, and still bears the crook and scourge and sceptre of his 
primitive kingship. 


But, it may be objected, there were many forms of Osiris, and many 
local gods who bore the same name. He was buried at Abydus, but he 
was also equally buried at Memphis, and at Phil as well. The pretty 
little ‘Temple on the Roof’ at Denderah is an exquisitely elaborate 
chapel to the local Osiris of that town, with chambers dedicated to the 


various other Osiris-gods of the forty-two names of ancient Egypt. 
Well, that fact runs exactly parallel with the local Madonnas and the 


local Apollos of other religions: and nobody has suggested doubts as 
to the reality of Mary, because so many different Maries exist in different 
sacred rites or in different cathedrals. Our lady of Loretto is the same 
as our lady of Lourdes. Jesus of Nazareth was nevertheless born at 
Bethlehem: He was the Son of Joseph, but He was also the Son of 
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David, and the Son of God. Perhaps a slightly different Osiris was 
worshipped in various towns of later Egypt; perhaps a local mummy- 
god, the ancestor of some extinct native line, often wrongly usurped 
the name and prerogatives of the great mummy-god of Abydus, 
especially under the influence of late priestly mysticism. It is enough 
for my present purpose if I point out in brief that ancestor-worship 
amply explains the rise and prevalence of the cult of Osiris, the kingly 
mummy, with the associated cults of Horus, Isis, Thoth, and the other 
deities of the Osirian cycle. 


I may add that a gradual growth of Osiris-worship is clearly marked 
on the monuments themselves. Thesimpler stele and memorials of the 
earliest age seldom contain the names of any god, but display votaries 
making offerings at the shrine of ancestors. Similarly, the scenes repre- 
sented on the walls of tombs of early date bear no reference to the 
great gods of later ages, but are merely domestic and agricultural in 
character, as may be observed at Sakkarah and even to some extent also 
at Beni-Hassan. Under the Sixth Dynasty, the monuments begin to 
make more and more frequent mention of Osiris, who now comes to be 
regarded as Judge of the Dead and Lord of the Lower World ; and on 
a tablet of this age in the Boulak Museum occurs for the first time the 
expression afterwards so common, ‘justified by Osiris.’ Under the 
Twelfth Dynasty, legend becomes more prominent ; a solar and lunar 
character seems to be given by reflex to Osiris and Isis: and the name 
of Ra, the sun, is added to that of many previously distinct and inde- 
pendent deities. Khem, the ithyphallic god of the Thebaid, now also 
assumes greater importance, as is quite natural under a line of Theban 
princes: and Khem, a local mummy-god, always represented in his 
swathing-clothes, and afterwards confounded, certainly with Amen, 
and probably also with the mummy-god of Abydus. But Osiris from 
this time forward rises distinctly into the front rank as a deity. ‘To 
him, rather than to the dead, the friends and family offer their sacrifices. 
A court is formed for him. Thoth, the recorder [totem-god of Abydus], 
Anubio the watcher, Ra the impersonation of truth, and others, assist 
in judgment on the soul.’ The name of the deceased is henceforth 
constantly accompanied by the formula ‘ justified by Osiris.” About the 
same time the Book of the Dead in its full form came into existence, 
with its developed conception of the lower world, and its complicated 
arrangement of planes of purgatorial progress. Under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the legend thickens; the identifications of the gods become 
more and more intricate ; Amen and Ra are sought and found under 
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innumerable forms of other deities; and a foundation is laid for the 
esoteric monotheism or pantheistic nature-worship of the later philoso- 
phizing priesthood. It was under the Nineteenth Dynasty that the cult 
of local triads or trinities took fullest shape, and that the mystical 
interpretation of the religion of Egypt came well into the foreground. 
The great Osirian myth was then more and more minutely and mystic- 
ally elaborated ; and even the cult Apis, the totem-god of Memphis, 
was recognized as a special incarnation of Osiris, who thus becomes, 
with Amen, the mysterious summing-up of almost all the national 
pantheon. At last we find the myth going off into pure mysticism, 
Osiris being at once the father, brother, husband, and son of Isis, and 
also the son of his own child Horus.! Sentences with an almost Athan- 
asian mixture of vagueness and definiteness inform us how ‘the son 
proceeds from the father, and the father proceeds from his son;’ how 
‘Ra is the soul of Osiris and Osiris the soul of Ra;’ and how Horus 
his child, awakened by magical rites from his dead body, is victorious 
over Set, the prince of darkness, and sits as Osiris upon the throne of 
the father whom he has revived and avenged. Here as elsewhere the 
myth, instead of being the explanation of the god, does nothing more 
than darken counsel. 


In like manner, I believe, Ptah was originally a local mummy-god of 
Memphis, and Khem of Ap, afterwards known as Chemmis. 


This gradual growth of a dead and mummified village chief, how- 
ever, into a pantheistic god, strange as it may seem, is not in any way 
more remarkable than the gradual growth of a Galilean peasant into the 
second person of an eternal and omnipotent Godhead. Nor does the myth 
of the death and resurrection of Osiris militate against the reality of his 
human existence any more than the history of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ militates against the human existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth. ‘Gross and crude euhemerism’ may be bad ; but airy and 
fantastic Maxmiillerism appears to me just as unphilosophical. 


The difficulty of the evolution, indeed, is not at all great, if we 
consider the further fact that even after the concept of godship had 
been fully developed, the king still remained of like nature with the gods, 
their son and descendant, a divine personage himself, differing from 


1 © Stories like the Osiris myth,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘spring from no pure religious source, but 
embody the delusions and fantastic dreams of the lowest and least developed human fancy and 
human speculation.’ This sentence enforces precisely the same idea that I have previously 
expressed elsewhere as to the real relations of religion and mythology. The myth nowhere 
explains the cult ; it casts no light upon its origin or history ; on the contrary, it only obscures 
and overshadows the underlying kernel of genuine fact. 
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them only in not having yet received eternal life, the symbol of which 
they are often shown in sculpture as presenting with gracious expres- 
sions to their favoured scion. ‘The ruling sovereign of Egypt, says 


Mr. Le Page Renouf, ‘was the living image of and vice-regent of the 
sun-god. He was invested with the attributes of divinity, and that in 
the earliest times of which we possess monumental evidence.’ And quite 
naturally, for in antique times, gods had ruled in Egypt, whose successor 
the king was: and the kings before Menes were significantly known as 
‘the successors of Horus.’ As late as the times of the Ptolemies, as 
M. Maspero has shown, there were priests of Menes and other Pharaohs 
of the most ancient dynasties. The pyramid kings took the title of the 
Golden Horus, afterwards copied by their descendants ; and from Chafra 
onward the reigning monarch was known as the Son of Ra and the 
Great God. Amenophis II., during his own lifetime, is ‘a god good like 
Ra, the sacred seed of Amen, the son whom he begot.’ And on all the 
monuments the king is represented of the same superhuman stature as 
the gods themselves: he converses with them on equal terms; they lead 
him by the hand into their inmost sanctuaries, or present him with the 
symbols of royal rule and of eternal life, like friends of the family. The 
former guerdon bestows upon him the same rank they themselves had held 
on earth ; the latter advances him to share with them the glories of the 
other existence. In the temple of Kurneh, Rameses I. (then dead) 
receives the offerings and liturgies of his royal grandson. Hard by, 
Rameses II. offers to Amen-ra, Khonso, and Rameses I., without 
distinction of divinity. On the side wall, Sethi I. receives similar divine 
honours from the royal hands: while in the centre chamber Sethi him- 
self officiates before the statue of his father placed in a shrine. The 
king is thus but the living god: the god is thus but the dead king. 


I conclude, therefore, that a large part of the greater Egyptian gods— 
the national or local gods, as opposed to those worshipped by each family 
in its own necropolis—were early kings, whose myths were later expanded 
into legends, rationalized into nature-worship, and adorned by priestly 
care with endless symbolical or esoteric fancies. But down to the very 
latest age of independence, inscriptions of the god Energetes, and the 
goddess Berenice, or representations like that at Phile, of the god 
Philadelphus suckled by Isis, show that to the Egyptian mind the gulf 
between humanity and divinity was very narrow, and that the original 


manhood of all the deities was an idea quite familiar to priests and people. 


There was, however, another class of gods about which we can be 
somewhat less certain; and those are the animal-gods and animal- 
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headed gods which developed out of the totems of the various villages. 
These bestial types, as Professor Sayce remarks, ‘take us back to a 
remote prehistoric age, when the religious creed of Egypt,’ or rather, 
the custom of Egypt, ‘was still totemism.’ But in what precise relation 
totemism stood to the main line of the evolution of gods I do not feel 
quite so sure in my own mind as Mr. Herbert Spencer. It seems to me 
possible that the totem may in its origin have been merely the lucky- 
beast or badge of a particular tribe (like the regimental goat or deer) ; 
and that from being at first petted, domesticated, and to some extent 
respected on this account, it may have grown at last, through a confusion 
of ideas, to share the same sort of divine honours which were paid to 
the ghosts of ancestors and the gods evolved from them. And if the 
totems were thus only gradually elevated into divinities, we can easily 
understand Mr. Renouf’s remark that the long series of tombs of the 
Apis bulls at Sakkarah shows ‘how immeasurably greater the devotion 
to the sacred animals was in the later times than in the former.’ 


Nevertheless, even if this be the true origin of the totem-gods, I do 
not think it militates in any way against the general principle of the 
evolution of the idea of god from the ghost, the Dead Man, or the deified 
ancestor. For only after the concept of a god had been formed, from 
ancestor-cult, and only after worship had been evolved from the 
customary offerings to the ghost at the tomb, could any other object 
by any possibility be elevated to the godhead. Nor, on the other 
hand, do I feel inclined wholly to agree with Mr. Spencer that every 
individual god was necessarily once a particular Dead Man. It seems 
to me indubitable that after the idea of godhead had become fully 
fixed in the human mind, some gods at least began to be recognized 
who were directly framed either from abstract conceptions, from natural 
objects, or from pure outbursts of the mythopzic faculty. I do not 
think, therefore, that the existence of a certain (relatively unimportant) 
class of totem-gods in Egypt is necessarily inconsistent in any way with 
our main theory of the origin of godhead. 


Be this as it may, it is at any rate clear that totemism itself was a very 
ancient and wide-spread institution in early Egypt. Totems are defined 
by Mr. Frazer as ‘a class of material objects which a savage regards with 
superstitious respect, believing that there exists between him and every 
member of the class an intimate and altogether special relation.’ 
‘Observation of existing totem tribes in Africa, Australia, and else- 
where,’ says Professor Conway, ‘ shows us that one or more representatives 
of the totem are often fed or even kept alive in captivity by the tribe.’ 
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Mr. Frazer tells us that ‘amongst the Narrinyeri in South Australia, men 
of the snake clan sometimes catch snakes, pull out their teeth, or sew up 
their mouths, and keep them as pets. In a pigeon clan of Samoa a 
pigeon was carefully kept and fed. Amongst the Kalong in Java, whose 
totem is a red dog, cach family as a rule keeps one of these animals, 
which they will on no account allow to be struck or ill-used by any one. 
And in the same way, certain Egyptian clans kept sacred bulls, cats, 
crocodiles, hawks, jackals, cobras, lizards, ibises, asps, and beetles. 
Mummies of most of those sacred animals, and little images of others 
are common in the neighbourhood of certain places where they were 
specially worshipped. A familiar case in point just at present is that of 
the mummied cats, a whole cargo of which was recently consigned as 
manure to Liverpool. 


Whether the animal-headed gods represent a later stage of the same 


totem-worship, or whether theystand merely for real ancestor-gods belong- 


ing toa particular totem-clan, and therefore represented by its totem, is not 
a question easily settled. But at any rate it is clear that many gods are 
the equivalents of such totem-animals, as is the case with the hawk-headed 
Horus, the jackel-headed Anubis, the cow-headed Athor, the ram-headed 
Kuum, the cat-headed Pasht, the lion-headed Sekhet, the ibis-headed 
Thoth, and the kestrel-headed Khons. These gods appear on the earlier 
monuments as beasts alone, not as human forms with bestial heads. 
Till the Twelfth Dynasty, when a totem-god is mentioned (which is not 
often), ‘he is represented,’ says Mr. Flinders Petrie, ‘by his animal.’ 
Anubis, for example, at this stage, is merely a jackal; and as M. 
Maspern, puts it, ‘Whatever may have been the object of worship in 
Thoth-Ibis, it was a bird, not a hieroglyph, that the earliest ibis- 
worshippers adored. There were other totems, however, which were 
less fruitful in deities, but which entered largely in artistic forms into 
the later religious symbolism. Such were especially the ash and the 
sacred scarabzus, which almost rival the sun-disk in the large part they 
play in the developed religious art-language of the great temple-building 
dynasties. I may add that among the other symbols of this curious 
emblematical picture-writing are the Tan or crux ansata, by origin 
apparently a combined /inga and yonz ; the lotus, the sceptre, the leek, 
and the crescent. The importance of some of these in more modern 
times I may probably develop in later papers. 


There is, however, yet a third class of divine or quasi-divine beings in 
the newer Egyptian Pantheon to which Mr. Andrew Lang, in his able 
introduction to the ‘ Euterpe’ of Herodotus, still allows that great import- 
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ance may be attached. These are the elemental or seemingly elemental 
deities, the nature-gods who play so large a part in all rationalistic or 
mystical mythologies. Such are no doubt Nut and Seb, the personal 
heaven and earth, named as early as the inscription on the coffin of 
Menkaoura of the Fourth Dynasty in the British Museum : such perhaps 
(though far less certainly) are Khons, identified with the rising sun, and 
Tum, regarded as the impersonation of his nightly setting. But none 
of the quite obviously elemental gods, except Ra, play any large part in 
the actual and practical worship of the people: to adopt the broad 
distinction I have ventured to draw elsewhere, they are gods to talk 
about, not gods to adore—mythological conceptions rather than religious 
beings. Their names occur much in the sacred texts, but their images 
are rare and their temples unknown. It is not Nut or Seb whose figures 
we see carved abundantly in relief on the grey sandstone pillars of 
Karnak and Luxor, painted in endless file on the gesso-covered walls 
of Bibanel-Molonk, or represented by dozens in the great collection of 
little bronze idols that fill so many cabinets at the Boulak Museum. 
The actual objects of the highest worship are far other than these 
abstract elemental conceptions: they are Osiris, Isis, Horus, Anubis, 
Khem, Pasht, and Athor. The quaint or grotesque incised figures of 
Nut, represented as a female form with arms and legs extended like a 
living canopy over the earth, as at Denderah, belong, I believe, almost if 
not quite exclusively to the Ptolemaic period, when zodiacal and astro- 
logical conceptions had been freely borrowed by the Egyptians from 
Greece and Asia. Nut and Seb, as gods, not myths, are in short quite 
recent ideas in Egypt. Even sun-disk Ra, himself, important as he 
becomes in the later developed creed, is hardly so much a separate god 
as an adjunct or symbol of divinity united syncretically with the various 
other deities. It is as Amen Ra or as Osiris that he receives most 
actual worship. His name is joined to the names of gods as to the 
names of kings: he is almost as much a symbol as the Tan or the Asp; 
he obtains little if any adoration in his simple form, but plenty when 
conjoined in a compound conception with some more practical deity of 
strictly human origin. Even at the great ‘Temple of the Sun’ at 
Heliopolis, it was as the bull Men or Mnevis that he was adored: and 
that cult, according to Manetho, went back as far as the [totemistic] 
times of the Second Dynasty. 


To put it briefly, then, I hold that the element of nature-worship is a 
late gloss or superadded factor in the Egyptian religion : that it is always 
rather mythological or explanatory than religious in the strict sense : and 
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that it does not in the least interfere with our general inference that the 
real Egyptian gods as a whole were either ancestral or totemistic in origin. 


And here I desire to add a curious independent confirmation of the 
views I have thus arrived at. Up to the time when the whole of this essay 
was already in manuscript, I did not know any special Egyptologist had 
ever sanctioned the theory now set forward, as to the purely human 
origin of Osiris and many other mummy-gods. Since finally revising my 
article for press, however, I have become possessed, through the kindness 
of my friend Mr. Clodd, of a copy of Mr. Loftie’s very rare essay ‘ Of 
Scarabs, 125 numbered copies alone of which were ever printed. I 
find there that Mr. Loftie has put forward in succinct terms precisely 
the same view as to the nature of Osiris-worship as that here advocated. 
This independent confirmation by a competent scholar naturally 
strengthens me in the position I have taken up: and while I prefer to 
leave all the rest of my article precisely as it was first written, I think it 
well to insert in full the main portion of Mr. Loftie’s remarks, which in 
some respects go beyond even my original contention. 


‘The divinity of Pharaoh, says our author, ‘was the first article in 
the creed of the pyramid period, the earliest of which we know anything. 
As time went on, though the king was still called divine, we see him 
engaged in the worship of other gods. At last he appears as a priest 
himself; and when Herodotus and the later Greek historians visited 
Egypt, there was so little of this part of the old religion left that it is not 
even mentioned by them as a matter of importance. This is quite 
natural, I may remark parenthetically, for as the antiquity and grandeur 
of the great gods increased, the gulf between them and mere men, even 
though those men were kings, their offspring, must always have grown 
ever wider and wider. ‘I have myself no doubt whatever, Mr. Loftie 
goes on, ‘that the names of Osiris and of Horus are those of ancient 
rulers. I think that, long before authentic history begins, Asar and Aset 
his wife reigned in Egypt, probably in that wide valley of the Upper 
Nile which is now the site of Girgeh and Berbé [exactly where I place 
the principality of Osiris.] Their son was Hor, or Horus, the first king 


of Upper and Lower Egypt; and the “ Hor seshoo,” the successors of 
Horus, are not obscurely mentioned by later chroniclers. I know that 
this view is not shared by all students of the subject, and much learning 


and ingenuity have been spent to prove that Asar, and Aset, and Hor, 
and Ptah, and Anep, are representations of the powers of nature ; that 
they do not point to ancient princes but to ancient principles, and that 
Horus and his successors are gods and were never men. But in the oldest 
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inscriptions wefind none of that mysticism which is shown in the sculptures 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty down to the Ptolemies and the 
Roman Emperors.’ In short, Mr. Loftie goes on to set forth a theory of the 
origin of the great gods essentially similar to the one I am here defending 


From the evidence before us, broadly considered, we may fairly 
conclude, then, that the earliest religion of Egypt consisted of pure 
ancestor-worship, complicated by a doubtfully religious element of 
totemism, which afterwards by one means or another interwove itself 
closely with the whole ghostly cult of the country. The later gods were 
probably deified ancestors of the early tribal beings, sometimes directly 
worshipped as mummies, and sometimes perhaps represented by their 
totem-animals or later still by human figures with animal heads. Almost 
every one of these great gods is localized to a particular place—‘ Lord 
of Abydus,’ ‘ Mistress of Senem,’ ‘president of Thebes,’ ‘dweller at 
Hermopolis, as would naturally be the case if they were locally-deified 
princes, admitted at last into a national pantheon. In the earliest 
period of which any monuments remain to us, the ancestor-worship was 
purer, simpler, and freer from symbolism or from the cult of the great 
gods than at any later time. With the gradual evolution of the creed 
and the pantheon, however, legends and myths increased, the syncretic ten- 
dency manifested itself everywhere, identifications multiplied, mysticism 
grew rife, and an esoteric faith with leanings towards a sort of pantheistic 


monotheism, endeavoured to rationalize and to explain away the more 


gross and foolish portions of the original belief. It is the refinements and 
glosses of this final philosophical stage that pass current for the most 
part in systematic works as the true doctrines of Egyptian religion, and 


that so many modern inquirers have erroneously treated as equivalent 
to the earliest product of native thought. The ideas as to the unity of 
God, and the sun-myths of Horus, Isis, and Osiris, are clearly late develop- 
ments or excrescences on the original creed, and betray throughout the 
esoteric spirit of priestly interpretation. To the very last, the worship o1 
the dead, and the crude polytheism based upon it, were the true religion 
of the ancient Egyptians, as we see it expressed in all the monuments. 


Such was the religious world into which, if we may believe the oldest 
Semitic traditions, the Sons of Israel brought their God Jahweh and 
their other deities from beyond the Euphrates at a very remote period of 
their national history. And such, in its fuller and more mystical form, 
was the religion practised and taught in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, at 
the moment when the Christian faith was just beginning to evolve itself 
round the historical nucleus of the man Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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Hypnotism 


‘ Magnetism is active everywhere, and has nothing new but the name; it is 
a paradox only to those who ridicule everything, and who attribute to the power 
of Satan whatever they are unable to explain. —Van HeELMonT. 





W/ HE rejected ideas of one generation 
usually become the common-places of 
the next. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to those who have watched the develop- 
ment of animal magnetism, mesmerism, 
electro-biology, or odism—it matters not 

under what name the phenomena produced may 
have been known—that hypnotism now occupies 
a prominent position in the public mind. After 





having been for upwards of half a century under 
a cloud, in England, furnishing a butt for ridicule, and a target for 
opposition, the revolutions of the wheels of progress have once more 
brought it uppermost, encouraging the few patient observers and 
experimentalists who had believed in it during its days of evil repute. 
Manners change with times. Those persons who have hitherto regarded 
the subject with suspicion, or who formerly, after a mere perfunctory 
investigation, relegated its marvels to the limbo of useless curiosities, 
are, for the first time in its history, willing to accord an impartial 
consideration to its legitimate claims. The subject is not without its 
difficulties. The emergence of an empirical art into a science is always 
attended by perturbations. In their endeavour to establish the scientific 
pretensions of hypnotism, its advocates have no desire to undervalue the 
labours of earlier workers in the field. We are not so much engaged in 
what is called breaking new ground, as in the recovery of lapsed territory. 
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There is no need even to defend the comparatively new term ‘hypnotism,’ 
conferred by Braid, against those who say the old ‘mesmerism’ is better. 
No so-called discoverer is able to justify his claims to priority. As 
there were dabblers in steam before Stevenson, so there were adepts in 
occult arts before the time of the Viennese physician. At best Mesmer, 
following in the steps of Gassner, the ecclesiastical exorcist, only stumbled 
upon a half-forgotten art, which he sunned with smiles of hope, and, 
later, watered with the tears of disappointment. Neither his undoubted 
triumphs nor his matchless effrontery availed him greatly. He sank 
back into the obscurity from which he had originally emerged. D’Eslon, 
and the Marquis de Puységur, after Mesmer, did what they could ; until 
the floods of the French Revolution came and swept them all away. 
But these had not been the beginnings of things. In Egypt and in 
Greece, with Isis and Orpheus, the art had taken root. Among Gallic 
tribes and British Druids it had been practised. In far Scandinavia and 
among the Brahmins of Madura this great nature secret had been 
partially understood. The cave of Trophonius and the cells of the 
mystics were numbered among its dwelling places. It had been 


interwoven into the web of nearly every ancient religious belief. 


Thus Mesmer is no more entitled to be termed its discoverer than is 
Faria, Braid, or any operator of to-day. He was only one of the many 
builders employed in the construction of a concrete system which is 


even yet incomplete. 


During the last fifty years trained and competent observers on the 
Continent, in America, and a few in England, under circumstances of 
peculiar disadvantage, have been engaged in collecting evidence, upon 
which they are beginning to found conclusions, the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. It is needless in an article like this to name 
these, whether dead or living. It is sufficient to say they have been and 
are benefactors of mankind. The old empirical methods and untenable 
theories of illiterate electro-biologists have been tried and found wanting. 
A philosophical system has taken their place. Instead of ‘ phreno- 
mesmerism, with its visionary and illogical conclusions, we now have 
hypnotism, with its far-reaching fundamental principle-treatment .by 
suggestion. This is not a substitution ; it is an evolution. 


At the present moment the science has its head-quarters in 
France. In that country two rival schools exist—La Salpétri¢re 
and Nancy. M. Charcot, who is at the head of the former, began his 
public classes in 1878, in which he directed attention to the physical 


F2 
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states of hystero-epileptics during hypnosis. With M. Charcot hyp- 
notism is a morbid nervous condition, which it would be impossible to 
present in a healthy subject. As the result of his experiments, he 
enumerates three clearly distinct conditions, which usually occur in a 
fixed order, viz. lethargy, catalepsy,and somnambulism. Opposed to this 
view stands M. Liekeault, and his followers, at Nancy. These claim that 
hypnotism is a physiological rather than a pathological condition, which 
may be induced in persons of perfect health ; that the phenomena have 
a psychical and not a physiological origin; and that suggestion is the 
one producing cause of all which takes place. The contest between 
these two schools is not ended: while it is to be regretted that party 
feeling runs high between them, it is certain that their very antagonism 
will assist the cause of truth. Briefly stated, the theory of hypnotism, 
according to Liebeault and his followers, is that an impression, sufficiently 
strong, created in the mind, will produce the desired effect. Thus the 
subject is directed to concentrate his thoughts on the idea of sleep; 
this being done, the usual antecedents of sleep are suggested, and the 
desired result follows. This tendency of an idea to control and over- 
power the subject is well known to psychologists ; while even physicians 
have not scrupled to work cures by means of bread pills, and to treat 
insomnia by mock sleeping draughts. How far this theory is correct, 
time only can show. For the present we must be content to hasten 
slowly. Personally, I espouse no theory to the exclusion of any other, 
believing that the whole truth is not yet known. At present I incline 


to the opinion that the special influence exerted is nervous in its origin: 
a—may I say ?—current of peripheral electricity ; that the influence is 
directly upon the brain; and that the nerve currents receive a specific 


character from the cerebration which necessarily accompanies the con- 
centration. The influence is therefore physiological in character, and 


merely belonging to the body, but it is evoked by a special form of 
vital action. 


In hypnosis I have observed that, in its simplest manifestations, it 
presents two states with distinctly marked characteristics. To speak 
somewhat roughly, a subject passes first into the alert stage, in which 
he will do odd things. He is, to all appearance, awake. He sees, hears, 
speaks, and imitates; but his consciousness is at a low ebb, Although 
he will converse clearly, yet, if not spoken to, he remains silent. This 
stage, if the subject is not disturbed, passes into a state of deep sleep 
or coma. This has been known since Braid’s time ; and is espoused, 
as I have said, by Charcot, who defines the conditions as lethargy, in 
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which the muscles are relaxed, catalepsy, and somnambulism. But 
though these are real conditions, they are not distinct stages of 
hypnotism. Statements are misleading, because definitions are loose. In 
both the alert and the deep stages of hypnosis there may be either local 
or general insensibility. The nervous energy may be concentrated into 
a single channel: the subject may be made a statue or a sailor, a babe 
or a butcher, a Porson or a poacher—at the will of the operator. He 
will succumb with equal readiness in either stage ; only, in the deeper 
one, he fails to realize the gravity of the situation. The distinction 
between these stages is a psychological one. The mind is held fast to a 
thought (suggestion). No two ideas can occupy the mind at the same 
time ; but in the alert stage the subject sometimes remembers all after- 
wards, and the feelings with which he did whatever he was bidden. He 
remembers forgetting his own name. He knew the handkerchief was 
not a ghost, yet he was utterly unable to resist the influence which 
prompted him to fear it. That which is done, however, in the deeper 
stage leaves no trace upon awakening. The ideas present in this stage 


are forgotten in others. These phenomena are constant. 


It is upwards of ten years since I first timidly made trial of my 
powers as an operator; and, from that time to the present, scarcely a 
month has passed without some experiment being made, or some malady 
being treated, by me. For some years I confined myself to the recog- 
nized method of inducing the hypnotic, or, perhaps I should say, the 
mesmeric, condition. It was some five years ago, while conducting some 
hypnotic experiments, that I stumbled upon the threshold of treatment 
by suggestion ; and found that words were as potent as passes, and that 
commands would control as effectually as touch or gesture. Although 
not uniformly successful with this system, I have, in many instances, 
found it of great value; especially for the removal of pain. It is 
frequently asked, Who are subject to hypnotism? There is a widely 
spread opinion that only a few can be affected by it. Why this should 
be so, I cannot tell. The 772mes is responsible for the absurd statement 
that, according to Dr. Charcot, only one in a hundred thousand can be 
hypnotized ; and journals which ought, presumably, to have been better 
informed, have greedily swallowed and spread the assertion. If it were 
so, it would be interesting to learn where that distinguished scientist 
found suitable subjects for his numerous experiments. So far, however, 
is this from being true, that Bottey gives 30 per cent. as susceptible ; 
Morselli 70 per cent.; Delbceuf over 80 per cent.; while Licbeault 
hypnotizes no fewer than 92 per cent. of his patients; and Bernheim 
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refuses the right to judge of the merits of the science to all hospital 
doctors who cannot hypnotize at least 80 per cent. of their patients ; 
while fully agreeing with this is no less an authority than Forel. The 
old mesmerists, who laboured under the disadvantage of having to con- 
duct their operations in public, and often in crowded rooms, claimed 
that they were able to affect some 15 per cent. of those who submitted 
to the experiments. I am of opinion that, granting vigour and patience 
on the part of the operator, and patience on that of the subject, 
hypnotism, with any person, would at most be a question of time. It 
is also assumed by many, that persons who are subject to hypnosis 
are persons of weak wills—that they are morbidly nervous, diseased, or 
hysterical. One of my own patients, a woman whom I treated at Whit- 
stable some years ago, was one of the most self-reliant persons whom I 
ever met ; she ruled her household as with a rod of iron. Yet she went 
to sleep, on the first occasion, within five minutes of seeing me ; and ever 
afterwards immediately upon receiving the command to sleep, until she 
was cured. So far from hysteria being a predisposing cause, it is not, 
according to my experience, helpful to the operator. Hysterical females 
have a wish to be interesting, they exaggerate their symptoms, and 
evince a spirit of contradiction which is often extremely trying. Prob- 
ably the erroneous notion that hysterical or nervous patients are more 
particularly susceptible to hypnotism is owing to the fact that many 
experimentalists have operated upon this class only. Experience has 
convinced me that, other things being equal, the more healthy and 
intelligent a person is the more easily he is hypnotizable. The dull 
and stupid do not readily concentrate their attention ; and it is this, not 
apathy, which is needed. Neither nationality, nor local surroundings, 
nor age, nor sex, have any specially favourable or unfavourable in- 
fluences; although it is said that children under three years of age 
cannot be hypnotized, and up to seven or even eight years old only 
with difficulty ; on this point, however, I am unable to give a decided 
opinion. An operator ought not to be easily discouraged. Com- 
paratively few persons succumb at the first sitting. I have had patients 
on whom twenty trials produced no effect ; and yet, by patience and 
perseverance, I have eventually succeeded. 


It must be understood that certain easily definable conditions are 
absolutely necessary to the production of this sleep. It is, for instance, 
important that the attention should not be distracted. The least noise, 
a whisper, the rustling of a silk dress, is frequently sufficient to disturb 
the subject, and so prevent the hypnosis. Experience and a knowledge 
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of psychology are likewise essential to success; whereas a knowledge 
of physiology, though desirable, is not by any means indispensable. 
Practice and observation enable the right stress to be laid at the right 
moment, either on fixed attention, or on the closing of the eyes, Only 
experience can teach an operator how to act—whether by speech or 
silence, movement or stillness, passes or gaze. One of my patients, 
Georgiana Turner, residing at Whitstable, a sufferer from chorea (con- 
genital, her father having been a sufferer therefrom in his youth), was so 
susceptible that she fell into deep sleep at my slightest word, and I was 
able at will to make her laugh or cry, feel hungry or full. To illustrate 
the tendency of this class of person to yield to suggestion, consciously 
or unconsciously, I will briefly relate the history of her treatment. She 
came to me a week before Christmas, 1885, and was hypnotized. She at 
once improved in health, but then went to London for a holiday, and on 
the Sunday sat in a Baptist chapel beside a man who also was suffering 
from St. Vitus’s dance. This so affected her that she suffered extremely 
fora week. At the end of that time she returned, and within a month 
was restored to health. She has since continued perfectly well. 


It is sometimes argued that faith is a necessary condition to success. 
This is incorrect. Probably faith-healing, as it is called, and hypnotism 
have much in common. But, although faith may be desirable, it is not 
essential. So far from this, it is demonstrable that in rare cases persons 
may even be hypnotized against their will. Not only do the experiments 
of Heidenhain, who hypnotized soldiers in the presence of their officers 
who had forbidden them to sleep, prove this, but I have more than once 
produced the same result. A young lady, sitting by the gentleman to 
whom she was engaged—I must premise that she had been a hypnotized 
patient—challenged me to influence her: expressing her determination to 
resist. A glance and a word were all-sufficient. In a few seconds she 
went into a state of profound coma, 


It rarely happens that an operator succeeds at the first sitting in pro- 
ducing hypnosis. Often the early effects are so slight that they pass 
unnoticed. Failure should never discourage ; besides it may only be 
apparent, and not real. Perseverance is the requisite condition. Every 
sitting should last from twenty minutes to one hour. Some find twenty 
minutes, so employed, a long and weary time. Others, like myself, never 
seem to grow weary of the work. It is important that the experiments 
should, as far as possible, take place daily at the same hour. Persons 
who are unacquainted with habits of medical observation, are unable 
to conceive with what facility the body contracts certain habits. A 
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moment's reflection reminds us that there is a periodicity in our hours 
for rising, meals, rest, and countless other habits, It is not, then, won- 
derful that hypnotic effects should readily acquire a tendency to be 
reproduced at certain fixed and regular hours. One sometimes hears of 
persons, who, it is said, are able to hypnotize at a distance, and without 
seeing the subject. This idea arises simply from ignorance of the subject. 
The action is the result of suggestion, which has been made in a previous 
condition of hypnosis, and may, therefore, be characterized as post- 
hypnotic suggestion. I have frequently commanded a patient to do 
some action, suffer some particular pain, feel hunger, or go to sleep, at 
some more or less distant date, the time being specified ; and invariably 
the phenomena have occurred ; but why, the patient has been utterly 
unable to say. 


I have already alluded to the methods for producing hypnotism 
adopted by the two great French schools ; but it is necessary here to go 
more fully into details. There are many ways of inducing hypnosis. 
The will is the potent factor, however, in all. The older mesmerists 
usually employed passes—a system which I learned from my old friend 
Dr. Darling, and have generally found most effective. Others have relied 
upon fixity of gaze. This is more fatiguing, and I venture to think less 
successful ; but it is a nearer approach to the scientific method of in- 
ducing hypnosis, which, as practised by Braid, consisted in holding a 
bright point, or even the finger, near the eye of the patient, but 
sufficiently above to strain the organ. This results in a position of the 
eyes, known as ‘ strabismus convergens superior.’ It is the method on 
which the operators of La Salpétriere principally rely. Some succeed 
by insufflation, or breathing on the head or upon a diseased organ ; most 
experimentalists have recourse to this method to sustain the state of 
hypnosis during long and delicate manipulations. The Abbé Faria, 
having adjusted his subject, and recommended him to close his eyes, said 


in a loud tone, ‘Sleep’; thus, it may be said, in a manner anticipating 


the system of treatment by suggestion which is the characteristic method 
of the Nancy school, and is by far the most effective means yet known to 
workers in the field. Dr. de Luys relies upon a Lark mirror, which, by 
rapidly revolving, tries the eye of the patient, and produces results 
analogous to those effected by Braidism. De Luys affirms that he has 


never known it to fail; and that no person can steadily look at it, say, 


for ten consecutive times, without falling under its magic influence. This 
has not been my experience. Here, at my house in Nottingham, under 


exceptionally favourable circumstances, I have given it a fair trial and 
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am disappointed with it. One of my patients said contemptuously, 
‘T could look at that thing for three months, and it would not touch me ;’ 
and ‘touch’ him it does not. It may be that the English people are less 
susceptible than are their Gallic neighbours. As a matter of course, an 
operator will confine himself to no one particular method, though he 
may have a weakness for one rather than for another. The methods 
must be suited to the cases. The processes may vary ad infinitum ; the 
results will be constant within limits. 


The symptoms of hypnosis are readily discernible, although they may 
be fleeting ; for, under certain circumstances, the change effected may be 
but a momentary one. They vary, of course, with, different individuals ; 
but the general traits, most commonly observed, are: the head becomes 
heavy, the eyelids undergo a peculiar twinkling, which becomes more 
marked as the operation advances, before they finally close their orbicular 
muscles strongly contract several times, and tears flow more copiously 
than in their ordinary state. The globe of the eye, at the approach of 
sleep, usually performs several rotatory movements, after which it is con- 
vulsed towards the roof of the orbit, or, more rarely, towards its inferior 
wall. Frequently there is strabismus. The pulse is sometimes retarded, 
and sometimes accelerated, and usually there is an increase in the heat 
of the skin. Respiration is at first retarded, then there is sighing and 
panting, with, perhaps, frequent and prolonged yawnings, and a general 
sense of uneasiness. This passes into the alert, and, possibly, into the 
comatose state ; in which, no matter what may be said to the contrary, 
the phenomena produced are all the results of suggestion. 


If hypnotization is desirable, de-hypnotization is necessary. How 
shall the patient be awakened? It is not enough to arouse him. He 
is still under the spell. Here danger lies. The inexperienced operator, 
or one who has accidentally succeeded in the attempt to produce sleep, 
becomes nervous, and a serious disturbance, it may even be an injury to 


the sleeper’s health, is the result. In such a dilemma I would strongly 
recommend a do-nothing policy. If the sleeper cannot be awakened by 
the neophyte, let him lie quietly ; and the ill effects will certainly be 
slept off, and he will awake uninjured. The mesmeric system is simply 


a reversal of passes, combined with a sharp word, and a smart blow, 
followed by breathing upwards over the forehead. The safest method, 
however, is by suggestion. On one memorable occasion, I was sent for 
to treat a lady who was suffering from an acute attack of neuralgia. 
She was readily put into the hypnotic condition ; but did not so readily 
emerge from it. When she awoke, she was neither more nor less than a 
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raging mad woman. Here was a dilemma. Her friends were terrified ; 
an inexperienced person would have lost his head. I knew but little of 
the influence of suggestion at the time. Therefore I reproduced the 
sleep, by means of passes from the head downwards. Then, employing 
suggestion, I bade her awake, quictly and well, in five minutes. She 
did so, remembering nothing of what had occurred. I left soon after- 
wards, she being free from pain, and engaged in playing a game of 
‘homeward bound.’ 


It is frequently asserted that the hypnotic state is simulated, and 
that the operator is deceived. The suspicion of fraud has sustained 
the vitality of scepticism. Until recently, believers in hypnosis were 
generally regarded as deceivers, or being deceived. That is, they were 
supposed to be either knaves or fools. As a fact, attempts at fraud are 
rare. Subjects know so little of the matter that they would be at a loss 
what to do. It would be impossible, even for accomplished actors, for 
instance, to go through their parts with the gravity displayed by 
bumpkins at a ‘mesmeric entertainment, without rehearsals. The 
very earnestness, the absence of hilarity, the automatic-like precision, 
all preclude the possibility of deception. One symptom might be 
simulated, but not all. An impostor would be at a loss how to interpret 
suggestion, especially when made by touch. He would indulge in 
exaggerated display, whereas the hypnotic does all things, even the most 
extraordinary, naturally. Besides people do not eat garbage as if 
feasting, nor drink ink as wine, just for the fun of the thing. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the suspicions of careful observers 
have often been excited, perchance justified. The peripatetic mesmerist, 
unless he takes his subjects with him, must find them nightly; a 
matter of difficulty, it may even prove an impossibility. Yet the 
‘show’ must go on. Some years ago a friend in Yorkshire, with 
whom I was staying, informed me that his shepherd was a hypnotic 
subject. I accordingly tested him, but was disappointed. ‘ Ah, sir,’ 
he remarked, ‘you don’t do it as the other man did. He gave me 
two shillings and a knife.” It is scarcely necessary to add that I gave 
him his hat and let him go. 


Great controversy at present obtains whether or no it is wise to 
introduce hypnotism into medical practice. The medical, and also the 
lay, press have discussed the question, but no settlement has yet been 
arrived at. Liebeault, Forel, Bernheim, and numerous Continental, with 
perhaps a few English, physicians regard it as a great therapeutic agent. 
But the greater number of our English leaders of medical opinion 
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pronounce against it. Some there are who think they speak dogmatically, 
in inverse proportion to their knowledge of the subject. Every great 
reform has had, in its day, to battle with opposition. Vaccination, the use 
of quinine, the disuse of bleeding, the employment of electricity, all have 
had to fight their way. So-called authorities are not necessarily authori- 
tative ; and a specialist may be an ignoramus outside his own particular 
department. Sciolists often possess the art of putting themselves on the 
stage ; and although they are but drags on the wheels of science they 
vainly imagine that they propel the coach. The advocates for its use 
argue that, in particular cases, it may supersede such dangerous 
anesthetics as chloroform. Even with the limited knowledge of the 
subject possessed in Elliotson’s time, that great surgeon employed it 
successfully, even curing a case of cancer; while Esdaile, in India, ex- 
tirpated tumours while his patients were in a state of unconsciousness. 
Recently reported cases of dentistry, and of superficial operations, are 
scarcely deserving of mention in comparison with what is being effected 
daily on the Continent, or with Braid’s significant triumphs forty years 
ago. The difficulty in the way of its employment as an anesthetic is 
that only a few persons can be readily, and at once, subjected to its 
influence ; and in cases where anesthesia is imperative, time is more 
valuable than gold. The same obstacle encumbers the path of the 
general practitioner. While the phenomena are inconstant, and the 
results merely problematical, doctors will scarcely be able to afford the 
time which an employment of this method requires. Apart from these 
considerations, however, there can be no question but that we possess, in 
hypnotism, a curative agent of no common order. I make use of it 
almost daily for the treatment of every class of disorder, organic and 
functional, and, while it restores far more frequently than medicines, 
and where all medicines have failed, it also relieves and strengthens. 
In 1885, a boy twelve years of age, residing at Boughton, a nephew 
of Captain Foster, of Victoria Street, Whitstable, was seized with 
paralysis, losing the use of his left arm and leg. When his hand was 
placed in water, it turned black; and he was unable to walk. To 
aggravate his sufferings he was attacked with St. Vitus’s dance; his 
tongue hung from his mouth, and his limbs wasted in a_ shocking 
manner. Besides being treated by several medical men, he was taken 
as an out-patient to the Canterbury hospital, but all was unavailing. 
As a last resource he was brought to me. After three weeks’ treat- 
ment the boy was interviewed by a representative of the Canterbury 
Press, who reported as follows: ‘Under the new treatment the boy 
at once began to improve, and is now completely cured. He can 
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chop up a faggot of wood, climb a fence, and in a general way com- 
pete with any other boy.’ In May of the present year I heard from 
Captain Foster, who said: ‘My nephew, whom you cured five years 
ago, continues in good health. He has followed farm work for over 
two years. If you saw him now you would not recognize him, he is so 
improved.’ 


An objection frequently made against hypnosis is its danger. Yet we 
do not reject chloroform, because death sometimes occurs under its in- 
fluence ; nor trade, because men are not uniformly honest. Is hypnotism 
to be an exception? rstly, let the operator be a person of unimpeach- 
able character, and unblemished morality. An unreliable hypnotist may 
make a criminal subject. In the choice of an operator we should not 
be less careful than we should be in selecting a cashier for our business, 
or a governess for our children. Secondly, the subject should be 
accompanied by some friend, on whose judgment and prudence complete 
reliance may be placed. The danger then will be remote. The greatest 
safeguard can, however, be supplied by the hypnotist ; it consists in an 
application of the principle of treatment by suggestion. Of course the 
risks in hypnosis are increased by the possibility that another may take 
advantage of the subject’s susceptibility. Let the hypnotist inculcate, 
during hypnosis, the impressions that no one shall be able to hypnotize 
the subject without his express consent ; and also that he shall, during 
sleep, do nothing of which he could not approve when awake. These 
would be all-sufficient. It is assumed that the operator is trustworthy ; 
but who would go to one who was known not to be so? The selection 
need not necessarily be affected by age, height, or complexion ; but 
morality is a see gud non. Once let the general public grasp the truth 
that all dangers may be readily safeguarded against, and fear will soon 
cease to operate against the progress of the science. It is indispensable 
that science should take possession of hypnotism; by this is not meant 
the Faculty. This will be the readiest way to guard against its abuse. The 
psychologist, not the mesmerist or the spiritualist, must make it an 
object of special study. Even as a curative agent it is psychological rather 
than physiological, and mental conditions are as important a factor as 
are drugs or electricity. Henceforth mental treatment will not lie outside 
the domain of medicine ; but it may be that medical men, unless they 
aim at keeping well to the front in this department, will find themselves 
outpaced by members of other professions who are better versed in 
psychological lore. 


In conclusion, every action performed is originated directly or 
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indirectly by the stimulus conveyed by the nervous system. This 
stimulus, or, as the old mesmerists termed it, magnetic force, on which 
vitality depends, is provided by the brain, or its continuation, the spinal 
cord, from which it passes along the nerves. All functional aberration is 
the consequence of some disturbance or miscirculation of this vital 
force. All medicines are curative in proportion as they affect this force, 
and incite the disturbed part to healthy action. Hypnotism, or treat- 
ment by suggestion, effects this, in a more certain and direct manner, by 
inciting the brain to decided and sustained action ; so stimulating and 
strengthening the nervous centres. It is not sufficient to say, as some do, 
that the science is enveloped in mystery, and should therefore be practi- 
cally let alone. Medical men are unable to tell us how opium cures 
delirium tremens, or tartar emetic acts in cases of pneumonia, yet they resort 
to the use of these. Let hypnotism be given a place among those 
useful discoveries which benefit suffering humanity; even if we are 
unable, as yet, to comprehend how and why, in the state of somnolence, 
suggestion should prove so all-controlling as to become a restorative. 
The inexplicable is not always harmful. Our knowledge of the laws of 
nature is not yet very far advanced. In spite of the progress which has 
been made in the domain of the exact sciences, the inner connection 
between the body and the mental processes which are constantly going 
on remains a mystery. We are not now concerned with the question 
whether medical men or others comprehend the causes of hypnotic 
phenomena, but whether these act curatively ; whether the influence of 
the will is a cerebral force healthfully affecting the system through the 
interposition of the spinal cord. If it is, by all means let the science be 
practised in spite of all opposition ; and, by means of that somnambulism 
which calms the subject, and aids the self-possessed suggester, let 
disease be grappled with and successfully defied. When the existing 
prejudice against a strange and novel method of treatment shall have 
died a natural death, as it assuredly will do in the course of time, men 
will eschew drugs, and give boluses a wide berth ; preferring rather to 
be restored through the harmless and pleasant agency of 


The innocent sleep : 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


C. N. BARHAM. 
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Sunday Mewspapers in tbe United States 











MERICAN journalism has reached its highest 
development in the Sunday newspaper. 
There is no parallel to it in England, or in 
any other country. It is at once a newspaper 
and a literary miscellany, a society journal 
and a household magazine. Originating 
during the rebellion, when news from the seat 
of war was too momentous to wait a day, the 





Sunday newspaper, having once obtained a 


foothold, has gone on developing and ex- 





panding until it now contains from twenty 
to thirty-six pages. It is twice the price, and has double the circulation 
of its weekday companions. The daily newspapers in America, as a 
rule, devote too much space to volatile flippancies, and sensational 
articles, and are overrun with social paragraphism. The Sunday 
issue has also these features, but the supplemental sheets which 
accompany the paper contain a variety of literary articles, reprints 
from magazines, and a large amount of good reading and solid 


information, which counterbalances the flimsy and lighter matter. 


The Sunday edition—which must not be confounded with the weekly 
edition—has been fostered at the expense of the daily. Editors con- 
centrate their best efforts on the Sunday issue, and advertisers give it 
the most patronage. It often happens that few advertisements appear 
in the daily papers as they have been drawn more and more into the 
Sunday paper. The Sunday edition has a special editor, and a staff of 
writers who are engaged on it exclusively. 


Competition, always keen between newspapers in America, rages most 


fiercely over: the Sunday editions. The editors are always on the alert 
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to raise the sale, and to get ahead of rivals. If they secure an exclusive 
interview with an important personage, it is reserved for the Sunday 
issue. If they have ‘scooped’ a rival over a local sensation, it is used to 
‘boom’ the Sunday paper. If they investigate some public scandal, 
portray the career of a notorious criminal, unearth a piece of political 
roguery, the ‘stories’ are held over for the Sunday editions. Special 
correspondents in Europe who never send a line during the week, cable 
three or four columns on Saturday night. Long descriptive articles 
from peripatetic correspondents, letters from foreign parts, special 
articles from popular writers, weekly reviews of literature, the drama, 
and the fashions, short stories, or perhaps a complete three-volume novel, 
long articles cut complete from English reviews, all find space in the 
capacious pages of the Sunday paper. Under this system of competi- 
tion the Sunday papers have gone on widening in scope, and increasing 
in size, until some of them contain more original writing than the whole 
week's issue of an English daily, and more reading matter than the 
largest monthly magazine. The tone of the Sunday papers, taken all 
round, is higher and the style better, than in the ordinary dailies. The 
best writers of the day contribute to it. No subject is unsuitable for 
treatment in its pages. Its range is encyclopedic. It rivals the 
magazines in contributors, and treats subjects as seriously, and at greater 


length than any magazine or review. 


One thing which has contributed to the growth of Sunday news- 
papers, and enabled them to secure the best writers of the day, has been 
the creation of literary syndicates. The distribution of fiction by these 
intermediary agencies is no new thing, but the American syndicates 
‘handle’ every kind of material which a newspaper is likely to print. 
The system enables newspapers to obtain first-class articles at a 
moderate cost— while the middleman is able to pay authors high prices, 
and to introduce them to a larger circle of readers than they could 
obtain through any magazine, or book. The same article is circulated on 
the same day from the Atlantic to the Pacific,and from Canada to 
Florida, and has between two and three million readers. The vast ex- 
tent of the United States is favourable to the Syndicate system. The 
area of the circulation of a paper in one city, does not infringe on the 
domain of papers published in another city. The London newspapers 
reach the North of Scotland on the day of publication, but it takes a 
week for a New York paper to cross the continent to San Francisco, 
and a newspaper a day old is ancient history. To indicate the 
scope of the contributions which appear in the Sunday papers, | will 
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mention a few of the writers whose names I find in the prospectus of 
the Associated Literary Press Syndicate. All the leading American 
writers, from Russell Lowell to Bill Nye, contribute, and fiction from the 
best novelists in both England and America has been served out ; but 
outside American writers and novelists, I find, amongst those from 
whom contributions have been obtained, or who are now writing for the 
newspapers, such names as Lord Tennyson, Lord Wolseley, Professor 
Henry Drummond, Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
Frederic Villiers, the war correspondent, the late Richard A. Proctor— 
who for a year previous to his death wrote a weekly article on some 
scientific subject for the press—George R. Sims, Thomas Hughes, 
Mr. Spurgeon, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Canon Farrar, the Comte 
de Paris, Monsieur de Lesseps, Madame Adam, Zola, Professor Freeman, 
W. T. Stead, R. Louis Stevenson, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Emily Faithful, 
Castelar, Norman Lockyer, Sir Robert Ball, Dr.’ Huggins, Dr. Ray 
Lankester, Hamo Thornycroft, Professor Herkomer, Professor Max 
Miller, and Professor Villiers Stanford. Many English novelists also 
sell the serial rights of their stories for publication in American 
newspapers. 


Sunday newspapers are not confined to the large cities. They are 
found in towns of from ten to twenty thousand inhabitants. In fact, 
almost every morning paper has a special Sunday edition. But the New 
York papers, as might be expected, are by far the best. It is in the 
metropolitan city that these colossal journals have grown up. They are 
more cosmopolitan, contain articles of more diverse interest and of 
greater literary merit than the Boston, Chicago, or Philadelphia papers. 


The Sunday newspaper is a great institution in New York. Busy men 
who only glance at a paper on week days, settle down to wrestle with thirty 
pages of print on Sunday morning. There is a great increase of news- 
stands, and news-boys stand beside huge piles of papers on Broadway 
and at the corners of all the principal streets. Everywhere you see 
people reading. Men who get their shoes shined in the conspicuous 
way common in America, grasp papers as they sit in the boot-black’s 
chair. The benches in Union and Madison Squares are occupied with 
readers. Central Park, on a fine Sunday forenoon, contains hundreds 
of students of this secular Sunday literature. In the trains, in the 
street-cars, in waiting rooms, and on the pleasure boats, the same 
spectacle meets one. What happens in New York takes place in 
other large cities. The quiet streets of Washington ring with the cries 
of negro news-boys, who arrive with the New York papers in time to 
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intercept people just as they are returning from morning service at 
church. 


I propose in this paper to analyze some representative samples of 
these mammoths of modern journalism, in order to show their size and 
indicate the character of the reading matter they contain. 


Starting with the New York journals, I experience some difficulty 
in sifting the reading matter from the advertisements. The two are 
often adroitly intermingled. In what seems to the outsider nothing 
but an innocent news article may lurk one or more deftly executed 
puffs. Sometimes several columns are devoted to what purports to be 
an account of a young growing city, or a seaside resort, but which 
closer examination shows to be judiciously sprinkled with advertise- 
ments, with nothing to distinguish the article from other matter in the 
paper, except perhaps some peculiarity in the style of headlines, or 
microscopic asterisks at the end of the article. This system of 
entrapping the public is practised more or less in every American 
newspaper. The New York Herald keeps a standing text, taken from 
an address by Charles A. Dana, the doyen of American journalists, in 
its editorial page to this effect :-— 


Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. Let every advertisement 
appear as an advertisement. No sailing under false colours. 


and the Hera/d seems to be about the only New York journal which 
adheres to this principle. 


The following table shows the proportion of reading matter to 
advertisements in the leading New York papers of 19th January 


last :-— 


Pages. Columns, Reading Matter. Advertisements. 
World . 36 288 146 140 
Herald . 32 198 109 83 
Sun 24 168 138} 473 
Times 20 140 100 40 


tw 


Tribune . .2 132 g2 40 


These papers are all sold at five cents, or 2}d. each. The columns 
vary slightly in size. The Wor/d contains eight columns on a page, 
the Sun and Z7imes seven, and the Herald and Tribune six. In every 
case the column contains more words than a column of the London 
Times. According to a statement in the World a thirty-six page 
edition of that journal contains 2,217,300 ems of type, and 639,576 
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words, which exceeds the number of words in the Bible by 47,081. It 
is four times the size of ‘Ivanhoe’ or of Harper's Monthly. Placed side 
by side the pages would measure fifty-three feet, and the columns would 
make a ribbon 451} feet long. This is the normal size of the Sunday 
World. The Herald occasionally contains as many pages, and on 
special occasions both these journals swell to forty pages. 


It is not always easy to place the different kinds of reading matter 
which these huge Sunday editions contain, in distinct categories. 
Much space is devoted to matter which does not fall under the head 
of news, and which cannot justly be classed as original writing. The 
line between what purports to be the news and what is fiction is some- 
times difficult to draw, and local gossip might either be news, or might 
belong to the ‘personal’ department. A want of system in the ‘make 
up’ of some of these papers does not facilitate the work of analysis. 
Local news is distributed indiscriminately over the paper, and ‘ dis- 
played’ or ‘block’ advertisements are thrust into the middle of reading 
matter until the pages look like cheque-boards. Exclusive of certain 
miscellaneous odds and ends, such as letters to the editor and poetry, 
the following table shows the proportions in columns of the different 
kinds of material contained in these five New York journals :— 











World. Herald. Times. Sun, Tribune. 

Letelmews ......» «sah 26 17 25 25 
Domestic news . . . . . . 41h II 10 19} 19 
Foreign news .. .....4 7 3 5 3} 
oo eee ee 33 5 4h 43 
Literature... . 2.2. 2..— 5 33 3 3 
Other original writing . . . 21 31 16 17 10 
DE oX a« 2 6% «2 -— 63 4 5 
RO gk re i 124 133 4 
Athletic and Sport . ... 53 5} 3 10 14 
Commerce, Finance, &c.. . 3 6 3 33 3 
Drama, Music and Art. . . 53 6 3 3 1} 
Social news and _ personal 

Pe 6+ «4 ace 4 I I 44 
ee ee ee 2 6 2 
eee ee ee ae 4 —- i 





This table does not adequately represent the personal element, 
which occupies great space in American newspapers. It so permeates 
all departments that the local and domestic news is sometimes taken 
up more with descriptions of personalities than with records of events. 
Especially is this the case with Washington intelligence. Speeches of 
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Congressmen are not reported, but if a minister or a senator gives an 
evening party that social event is described with an amplitude of details 
which takes up a couple of columns. Interviews are often of a personal 
character, and a mass of nondescript items deals with unknown per- 
sonalities, met in the streets, or seen in the cars. But this predominance 
of the social and personal element will be better seen when we come to 
examine more closely the contents of the papers. 


The editorial articles are, as a rule, short, crisp, and incisive leader- 
ettes—not extending to more than the third of a column, and are 
interspersed or followed with notes. The leaders in the New York 
Times are an exception to the general rule, and treat subjects at 
greater length and with more seriousness. The Z77zmes is indeed more 
like an English than an American newspaper, or rather, it may be 
regarded as a connecting link between the two styles of journalism, 
embodying some of the best features of both. It steers clear of the 
flippancy and sensationalism of the one, and the dulness of the other. 
It does not lower its tone in order to raise its circulation, but endeavours 
to exercise an educational and elevating influence on the public mind. 
This Sunday edition contains much excellent reading. Articles on 
travel and foreign sketches are some of its special features. There are 
stories of Indian life in North West Canada, sketches from Florida, a 
description of the Yosemite cafion in California, an account of mission 
work in Alaska, and half a page descriptive of the condition of things 
in Brazil. The Sunday Zzmes always contains two pages of long 
extracts from English reviews and magazines. 


The World is quite another kind of journal. The Zzmes moves 
quietly, and never says anything about itself. The Wor/d is in a per- 
manent state of feverish exultation over its own achievements, and is 
continually bragging about its circulation, developing some new scheme, 
or hatching some new sensation to increase it. There is a great deal of 
frivolous reading in it, but it always takes the popular side on public 
questions and does good work in unearthing abuses. No space is 
devoted in the number under notice to reviews of books, literature, or to 
any very serious subject. Its contents are of a light description, but it 
excels all its rivals in bulk. It contains Jules Verne’s last story com- 
plete, and an instalment of a serial by Rider "Haggard. A page is 
taken up with humorous sketches, mostly original. The personal 
clement is obtrusively prominent. Three columns are devoted to inter- 
views which are intended to settle the age at which young ladies ought 


to marry. The opinion of Mrs. Harrison—as the first lady of the land 
G2 
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—is first given on this interesting topic, and is followed by several 
columns of interviews with leading society ladies in Washington, wives 
of millionaires in New York, and society leaders in Philadelphia 
and other towns. Alongside this there is a column and a half on 
divorces in society—containing many domestic secrets—and a portrait 
gallery of New York society leaders. On another page we find a long 
article on ‘Shoes of Notable People’ (with illustrations). It begins 
with minute descriptions of the shoes worn by the members of the royal 
family, from her Majesty the Queen downwards, with particulars about 
the size and shape of the shoes, the quality of the lining, and a wealth 
of imaginative details evolved by the mind of a society reporter writing 
‘on space. Descriptions follow of the shoes worn by ‘society leaders,’ 
actresses, and other ‘notable people’ in America. The World claims 
a circulation of 300,000. 


The 7rzbune is considered the best family paper. Its special feature 
is foreign correspondence. The number with which we are dealing 
contains interesting letters from Paris, Berlin, Ottawa, Switzerland, 
Russia, and other foreign parts. Foreign correspondence has been 
supplanted in English papers to a great extent by the telegraphic 
service, which deals largely with political questions and the interminable 
‘European Situation. American newspapers supplement their cable 
service with instructive articles on the life, customs, and social conditions 
of people in foreign countries. 


The Sunday Sw contains a large amount of reading. News is cut 
down to reasonable limits, and matter which is neither news nor original 


writing is spun out to inordinate length. It takes a column to tell 


about the weight and recreations of two prominent lawyers. ‘ Subjects 


of Interest to Women’ occupy the best part of a page, and include a 
description of the contents of ladies’ wardrobes and lingerie (with illus- 
trations). The major part of another page is given over to hunting 
prcspects, and stories about game. Interviews with actors occupy 
another page, and amongst the other contents are translations from the 
German and French press, articles on ‘Walking as an Art,’ ‘ How to 
Prolong Life,’ and other miscellaneous subjects, and long screeds without 
any backbone about nothing in particular. The cable correspondence 
from London is compréhensive, but ill balanced, and part of it might as 
well be sent over by a slow-going steamer. Two articles are: clipped 
complete from English reviews. These Sunday newspapers draw very 
freely from English periodicals and newspapers. The liberality with 
which articles are extracted and quotations made from the English 
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press, is rather inconsistent with the views expressed in the editorial 
columns, where we are now and then reminded that English newspapers 
are unutterably dull and altogether unreadable. 


It must be said, however, that due credit is invariably given for articles 
quoted. There is more journalistic honesty in America in this respect 
than in England. In American newspapers the source from which an 
extract is taken is conspicuously acknowledged at the top of the article. 
In England a common practice is to smuggle in an acknowledgment 
somewhere in the middle of the extract. 


For the amount of original writing it contains, and for the variety of 
topics discussed, the //era/d decidedly occupies the first place. There 
are articles on the building of modern warships, on the story of a Maori 
chief, on the proposed bridge between New York and Jersey city, 
pictures of student life at Yale, and sketches of professors at Princeton 
—all accompanied with illustrations and portraits. A column of cooking 
is alongside doctor's opinions on the influenza epidemic. A description 
of a collection of bric-a-brac jostles an account of the game of curling, 
and an article on exploration in Palestine lies side by side with one 
descriptive of the new game of billiards. All these articles are illus- 
trated. Newspaper illustration is general in America, but is not always 
a success. The excellence of the American printing-presses, combined 
with the superior mechanical arrangements in an American newspaper 
office, enables them to produce better ‘cuts’ and portraits than those 
which disfigure the columns of some English newspapers.  IIlustrated 
daily journalism, however, is still in its infancy, and improvements are 
being made in it every year. The Herald was the last New York 
journal to publish illustrations—except the Z7zmes, which still eschews 
them—but when it began it soon outstripped its rivals. 


The anonymity of journalism in America is breaking down. Many 
of the articles referred to above bear the signature of the writers, and in 
several papers the editorial articles and special reports are signed. 


The Sunday newspapers published in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other large cities, differ little in respect of size from the New York 
journals, but the press of every city possesses some distinctive charac- 
teristics. The Boston newspapers are great typographical monstrosities, 
full of articles capped with sprawling head-lines. The leading Chicago 
papers, on the other-hand, are what are called ‘well-dressed.’ The 
arrangement of the news is better, and the general get-up neater and 
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more artistic than in the New York papers. It is only when one begins 
to dip into these western journals that their inferiority—as compared 
with the metropolitan press—is discovered. They are distressingly 
provincial. They are essentially local papers. No attempt is made at 
compression. Everything is padded and spun out to prodigious length. 
A column will be devoted to describing the evolution of some citizen’s 
moustache (with illustrations), and much space is taken up with accounts 
of trivial social events. There is a plethora of interviews. The visitors 
at the hotels are looked up by enterprising reporters, and they are asked 
what is the object of their visit, and requested to give their views on 
everything under the sun, but especially of Chicago. The Chicagoans 
seem to be fond of seeing their names in print. Their newspapers are 
about as full of names as a city directory. 


There are four large Sunday papers in Chicago—the Herald, Times, 
Tribune, and Inter-Ocean. A look at two of them—of the same date as 
the New York journals already dealt with—-will be sufficient for our 
purpose. Taking the Hera/d and the 7ribune, we find that their 


dimensions are as follows :— 


Pages. Columns. Reading Matter. Advertisements. 
Heraid ...28 196 109 87 
Tribune . . . 28 196 97 99 


This next table gives the amount in columns allotted to the 
principal divisions of the contents :— 


Herald, Tribune. 
ae 23 
Domestic news... . .. - 19 23 
Foreign news. . .... +» 4$ 4 
DE ssw itavitaca 5 
ee ae ee ee II 
Original writing . . . . . . 323 8} 
a a a a ee 3 
CNN wn ck ce ce | 6} 
CO ee ee 
i eee ee. 3 


There is nothing in these papers which one would have any excuse 
for classifying under the head of literature. There is no fiction—as 
such, but it is provided under the guise of news items, or in the shape of 
‘ picturesque stories. There is plenty of personal and gossipy matter. 
It overruns the local and domestic news, besides the columns specially 
taken up with it. There are long accounts of weddings and receptions, 
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and other events in the social world of Chicago, such as a ‘ very pleasant 
surprise party,’ a ‘lemon squeeze party,’ ‘ pink receptions,’ a ‘ bread and 
butter party,’ ‘ progressive euchre club receptions,’ ‘swell’ balls, a ‘ chest- 
nut sociable,’ and so on. The names of the persons attending those 


parties and receptions are given, the ladies’ dresses are described, and 
we have descriptions of the appearance of the rooms and of the floral 
decorations, and there are recurring references to ‘elegant and dainty 
lunches,’ served during the evening. (Americans apply the name lunch 
to a light meal served at any hour of the day or night.) The reporters 
do not stop at a description of the outward adornments of the ladies. 
They tell us about their intellectual peculiarities, and of their literary 
proclivities. Four columns are filled with dond fide social news in the 
Herald, and in addition to this and to the social items scattered over the 
paper, there are four columns of suburban news mainly taken up with 
chatter about people, the utter triviality and provincialism of which is 
seen in this sample paragraph :— 


Barrington.—Born to the wife of A. L. Powers a boy; also to Mrs. E. W. 
Suliivan a boy. August Haak now has charge of the grist-mill known as 
Jaynes’s Mill. C. H. Austin is in Aberdeen, S. D., on business. S. Perk is in 
Nebraska on business. Joseph Greger has moved into Chicago, where he has 
opened a shoe store. Messrs. Miller and Khan returned home from their 
business trip last Monday. 


We frequently come across such important announcements as 
these :— 


Mrs. Smith, of 1226 North Avenue, the lovely and accomplished wife of 
lawyer Washington Smith, entertained her sister, Miss Cecilia Young, at an 
elegant surprise party on Thursday evening. 

Miss Edith Brown, of Boston, Mass., is stopping for a week with Mrs. Sand- 
ford H. Jones at her charming house in Cork Avenue. 


This kind of silly tittle-tattle about individuals who have no call to 
public mention cannot possibly interest any one but the individuals 
themselves. Perhaps they do not always appreciate the publicity 
gratuitously given them, when they are liable to have their little foibles 
held up for public amusement, or to have their family secrets unveiled 
to the world. 


Besides these colossal Sunday issues, eight-page supplements are 
published with the Chicago papers on Saturday. The extra sheets 


contain a page instalment of a serial story, several columns of reviews, 
and chat about current literature, and similar literary provender to that 
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which appears in the Sunday issue. This is the practice in Canada, 
where the Sunday newspaper has not yet obtained a footing. 


The St. Louis Sunday papers differ little in style from those of its 
rival, Chicago, except that they are not so creditable to the printer. 
We have the same mass of local social chatter, the same array of inter- 
views, the same verbose reports, ‘ picturesque’ stories, reprint, and 
‘syndicated’ articles. The St. Louis G/obe-Democrat furnishes a little 
more substantial fare than the average western journal, in the shape of 
a solid page of original essays, and another of long extracts from 
English periodicals. The newspapers in Minneapolis and St. Paul seem 
to be ambitious of swelling themselves to the same proportions as their 
neighbours in Chicago, and the process of stretching and padding is 
carried farther. Every petty local occurrence, accident, or incident, is 
magnified by the reportorial lens, and longer excursions made into 
the field of individual privacy. There are two well-printed and lively 
Sunday papers in the growing western city of Omaha, Nebraska 
—the Omaha Sunday Bee, and the Omaha Sunday World-Herald. 
They consist of sixteen pages each. Outside local news and domestic 
intelligence each contains from three to four columns of cablegrams 
from London, three columns of short leaders and notes, correspondence 
from New York and Washington, and several original articles supplied 
by literary syndicates. 


The smaller the town the greater is the desire to ferret out details 
about private life, and the newspapers become a sort of daily register 
of the movements and doings of the inhabitants. Taking two southern 
papers—the Nashville Daily American (Tenn.), and the Memphis 
Avalanche (Tenn,.)—we find that the Sunday papers still extend to six- 
teen pages. Even in the still smaller southern town of Chattanooga— 
population 13,000—a sixteen-page paper is issued on Sunday. As the 
area of possible circulation narrows, the sphere of,the reporter's work 
expands, and all petty local gossip and tit-bits of scandal are published. 
This is what builds up the circulation of the local journals. Horace 
Greeley used to advise country editors to cultivate the local field and 
leave national and foreign affairs alone. The local field has been culti- 
vated until not a scrap of private territory remains. All has become 
common property. Writing on this phase of American journalism, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, himself an editor, recently said :— 


The city folk whose names appear in the columns of fashionable intelligence 
smile at the lists of nobodies in the country newspapers; but really, is the 
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importance of an individual increased by the accident of a city residence? Is 
the city taste for publicity any more creditable than the country taste? The 
people whose names are printed are shocked—they declare that they are—and that 
they are disgusted with the prying vulgar newspaper that contains them; but 
they want to see the paper, and they run their eyes down the column in 
search of the names of their friends. Next week they look in the paper to 
see if their names are there, and if they are left out, is the paper as interesting 
and enterprising as it seemed before? Is it not reasonable that the court circular 
of a democracy should include everybody ? 


This appears to be what it is coming to, and the people who 
encourage this style of journalism are as much to blame as the editors 
who supply it. 


These Sunday newspapers are purely secular productions. In their 
capacious pages space is found to tell us about the fashionable world, 
the racing world, the theatrical world, about commerce, politics, and 
scandal, and indeed about every sphere of human activity, except the 
religious world. Beyond the list of local preachers for Sunday, next to 
nothing appears relating to church matters. Many good Christian 
people deeply regret this, and ministers are wont to declaim against the 
stronghold which the Sunday paper has obtained, and to condemn its 
secularizing influence. They do not base their opposition on the ground 
that the Sunday newspaper involves Sunday labour, as it is for the 
most part the work of Saturday, and the Sunday supplements are often 
printed and distributed on Saturday night. They take wider ground 
and attack the Sunday paper because it keeps people from attending 
church, because of its general secularizing influence in publishing the 
latest market quotations, and in disseminating sensational news, and 
because of its tendency to obliterate all distinction between the days of 
the week. But these attacks do not injure the Sunday paper. Owing 
to the system of offering special facilities for advertising, and of publish- 
ing the most important news and the best articles on Sunday, the 
position of the Sunday paper is strengthened, and it appeals to a wider 
circle of readers than the daily. Whether the influence which Sunday 
journalism exercises be for good or for evil on American life, one thing 


is certain, its position is impregnable. 


ROBERT DONALD. 
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CONCERNING AUTHORITIES. 


THE writer of these truthful chronicles is a wanderer often through 
the lanes and the woods of Westchester township, and there he some- 
times meets old men who once were young. Perchance they’re standing 
at their doors, or sitting upon old walls, or leaning upon gates. And he 
knows good women who, three score years ago, were maidens with bright 
eyes. And these old men and good women remember the days of their 
youth and the things which they saw, and the tales of the men and 
women who were grandfathers and grandmothers in those days. And 





The township of Westchester adjoins the present city limits of New York, the Bronx river 
forming the dividing line. The town or village of Westchester was founded in the winter of 
1654-55 by the adherents of Thomas Pell and by certain more or less authorized squatters from 
the Connecticut colony. Protest was made against the occupancy by ‘ Cornelis van Thienhoren, 
Fiscal of the Province of New Netherland, and legal conservator of authority and jurisdiction 
by commission of the High and Mighty the Lords States-General of the United Netherlands, 
and of the Hon. the Directors of the Incorporated West Indian Company, the Lords and 
Patroons of New Netherland given and granted to the Right Hon. Petrus Stuyvesant, Director- 
General of the Supreme Council of New Netherland,’ In said protest it is set forth that the 
lands aforesaid ‘ were many years ago purchased by the Dutch nation, and taken possession by 
the deeds from General Kieft, of blessed memory.’ Upon the 22nd April, 1655, Claes van 
Elslant, court messenger, rowed up Westchester Creek to serve the colonists with a notice to 
quit. ‘Four armed men came to meet me at the kill ; demanded what I was after. I said, 
Where best could I land ; near the houses? They answered, You shall not land. I said, Let 
me land, I am cold ; and I sprung ashore. Whereupon I and Albert the trumpeter were placed 
under a guard, and warned not to advance a foot further, until he who had command came to 
us with a pistol, holding the barrel forward in his hand, accompanied by eight or ten armed 
men more, to whom I read the protest, word for word, whereupon we took our departure. 
They said, If we had a sup of wine we should offer you some: but we have not any. And 
they discharged their guns all round, I had also inclined to see their houses and fixtures ; 
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to the chronicler they tell of the sights which were seen and of the tales 
which were told. 


There is one who remembers what maxims the copy-books held in 
1812. Another can tell what kind of rum the schoolmaster swallowed, 
and what kind of tobacco he favoured, and whether he smoked it, or 
otherwise used it. And one tells how in 1813 folks said that the 
red coats were ready to land on ‘the neck’; how the militia came 
down from ‘the bridge’ ; how old guns were brought out, and how all 
good patriots marched down the road to the mill and passed over the mill 
dam, with a flag, and with fifes and a very big drum. And how at 
night they came back with the flag and the fifes and the drum. And 
because it was raining, the captain, to keep his new uniform dry, carried 
over his head, ‘ suthing as seemed a umrella.’ 


Then, further back still, the father of one was a boy in 1776, and he 
saw two cannon trained down the street on the causeway. The father 
of another, one morning was out on the ‘neck,’ to call the slaves in to 
breakfast, and saw men in red coats striding out of the mist. And one 





also, the Parliament’s aims, which the English say hang on a tree, carved on a plank ; but they 
left us standing in a hut on the shore well guarded by men.’—‘ Documents relating to the 
Colonial History of New York.’ 

Colonel Caleb Heathcote built the tide mill at Westchester Creek, in the year and manner 
described. The colonel himself was a prominent figure in colonial times. He held the offices 
asciibed to him in the chronicles, as well as numerous others, including a leading position in the 
Colonial Council; he was also colonel of the Westchester Militia. His brother about the 
same time was Mayor of Chester, England, and another brother Lord Mayor of London. 
Numerous references to Caleb Heathcote can be found in documents relating to the colonial 
history 6f New York. These documents were published by authority of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, and copies can doubtless be found in the British Museum. 

The imprisonment of witches, quakers, and Indians was not of uncommon occurrence in 
the town of Westchester in colonial days. 

The part of the chronicles treating of the revolutionary times, that is to say of the year 
1776, are correct in so far as the main military movements are concerned. Lord Howe, as 
you are doubtless aware, made his descent upon Throgg’s Neck upon the morning of the 12th 
day of October of the year above mentioned, and the causeway was defended by picked rifle- 
men under the command of Captain Hand, in the manner described. ‘The post was inspected 
by Washington at the dates set down. The Church of England minister was a real personage, 
and a Tory who sided with the King. It is a fact that orders were given to burn the mill, in 
case there was serious danger of its falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Throgg’s Neck is a part of Westchester township which abuts upon Long Island Sound. In 
revolutionary times it was cut off from the main land by Westchester Creek, and by a marsh 
which was impassable by troops, except by way of the causeway over the mill dam. Throgg’s 
Neck was evacuated upon the 18th of October, ’76, as stated in the chronicles, and the battle 
of White Plains followed in good time. Bancroft, I believe, outlines the movement here 
alluded to. 

The minor details throughout the chronicles are founded upon existing traditions in some 
cases, upon the twisting of traditions in others, helped out by bits of imagination, pure and 
simple. 

The story entitled ‘Mary Paul’s Garden’ is, in the main, a relation of fact. Both the 
captain and his wife were real pers nages, living at the place described. The captain lost his 
life in the year, at the place and in the manner described. The skeleton of the story was 
obtained by me from a son of Simon Paul, an old man now approaching ninety years of age. 

The local historians who have treated of the localities mentioned in the chronicles are Bolton, 
Dawson, Mrs. Mary Lamh, and Fordham Morris, 

JoHN BAYNES. 
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lady’s mother saw a band of staff officers, and Washington with them, 
riding down the village street. The grandfather of one died in the 
sugar house, and of another in the prison ship. Some speak of men who 
were at Louisburg, and one of Westchester men who fought upon the 
heights of Abraham. Others show old maps and some old parchments, 
and the houses of colonial days. And then there’s some delicate 
dangerous ground. For some old authorities tell stories of men who 
lived long ago and who'd the very same names as good men in this town 
have to-day. One was a deacon who swore, and one was a poet and mad, 
the author of couplets by no means divine, and one loved ‘ Jamaica’ and 
drove through the town all the night with a keg in a waggon. Another 
liked snuff and carried it loose in his pocket ‘three pounds at a time.’ 
And another stole sheep away back in 1812 ‘because it was war 
time.’ 


There were some very bad men in those days; but let them rest ; 
let the family skeletons sleep, and very sweet peace to their ashes. Of 
these and of many things more the old authorities speak, but of the 
‘rest let the chronicles tell. 


THE BORDER OF OBLIVION. 
A.D. 1684. 


‘IT is nothing but the foundation of an old mill.’ That was what one 
old man of Westchester said, one bright day in the fall, as he stood by 
the writer, and leaned upon the white rail which guards the south side 
of the causeway in his native village. ‘Nothing but the foundation of 
an old mill, he said as he pointed a finger at the bed of the creek, and 
at the seaweed which grew upon a ruined wall and. through a broken 
sluice gate, and which the ebbing tide had left uncovered. Curiosity 
being not quite fully satisfied, local histories were consulted, and 
interesting notices of an old mill were found in Bolton’s ‘ History of 
‘Westchester County,’ in the writings of Mrs. Mary Lamb, of Henry R. 
Dawson, and Mr. Fordham Morris. Unfortunately the notices are very 
‘short and hardly more than passing ; but a few lines in each case. 


Mr.. Fordham Morris writes (see Scharf’s ‘History of Westchester 
County,’ vol. i. page 790),'‘A son of the soil should always regard the 
prosaic old causeway and the ‘ruined foundations of the old mill, still 
to be seen on that historic spot, with sentiments of reverence and 
patriotism. The Westchester militia and Hand’s riflemen at West- 
chester Creek and bridge, covered Washington’s retreat with his army to 
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the entrenchments at White Plains, and enabled him to inaugurate his 
masterly defensive policy, which resulted in the establishment of the 
best and freest government ever known to history. 


‘It is hoped that the wealth and patriotism of the town of West- 
chester will some day cause an appropriate monument to be erected 
near the bridge, in commemoration of the battle of Westchester Creek.’ 


Upon this mill, or, to be more precise, upon its open sluiceway, 
depended one day perhaps the salvation of America. But for it, twenty 
thousand British and Hessian troops would have marched upon the rear 
of the continental army and across the line of its retreat to White 
Plains, and accomplished the very movement which Washington feared 
and sought to avoid, the very movement which Howe hoped for and 
strove for. As yet no monument or memorial marks the spot, ‘ nothing 
but the foundation of an old mill’ lying in the bed of the creek, in the 


shadow of a gin mill which stands where Hand’s ‘picked riflemen’ 
stood. 


Now, to the chronicler it seemed, that in days coming after to-day, 
many questions would be asked concerning the old mill, when there 
night be no answer. That perchance some patriot might plan to 
rebuild it as it was, as a memorial to the men who fought there in the 
day of their country’s need. And it is for such as these that he has 
written down such details concerning the mill as are yet within the 
memories of living men and women, and such traditions as have 
association with it. To thisend he took counsel with his old authorities 
and sought out all the miller men that he could find above the ground 
And of them he found such as worked in Cooper’s time, and ‘when 
Josh Mallet’s father had it’ ‘in Secor’s time’ ‘when Benson leased it’ 
and ‘ way back when Ferris ran it’ And ‘in 1815 just after the war’ 
‘ay, and before that.’ And two were carpenters ‘and did all the fixing,’ 
and another had worked ‘down in the mill race up to the middle in 
water repairing the shaft.’ These men the chronicler questioned, and 
he listened to their stories and wrote them in his chronicles. And if 
their style be old or strange, what wonder? The tales have been 
told by the men of the olden time, and from accepted versions no 
departure is justified. The chronicler has not dared to tamper with the 
dates as they have been given to him. The date of one man’s death, 
tradition has it, differed by six months from the date which they have 
cut upon his tombstone. It is said the tombstone is wrong. Be this as 
it may, the tradition has been followed. 
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>» ~ overlooking Creek where lay 
a « MS Carystot 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE MILL. 


THE FOUNDATION. 


ONE night, long years ago, in the forest hereabouts, a buck with 
many tines pawed and stamped upon his shadow. And then he 


challenged straight and glorious like a trumpet, and the echo echoed, 


echoed, echoed. And they who dwelt within the forest answered ; first a 
rival loud and bravely, then other forest voices ; forest music followed— 


the hooting of an owl, the howling of a wolf, the barking of an Indian 


dog, a diving otter’s splash, the cry of startled snipe and the boom of a 
bittern from the sedge by the tide-watered marsh. 


Above the river Bronx, high upon its eastern bank, a brown furred 


beaver busied himself about the roots of a tree, which there had grown 


for many a year, and with strong sharp teeth he ripped the bark and the 
wood of the tree, and the sound of the ripping could plainly be heard. 
But in time the creature slackened at his task and he cut cunningly with 


growing care. He stopped, and as he did so, darted from the shadow 
and plunged to shelter, deep beneath the moonlit water. Bright spray 


smote the leaves and the ferns thereabouts, and rceds shook and lily 
leaves quivered as the trout darted through them. And then, that 


instant, in a shaded place a cry was uttered very loud and shrill, and 
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appalling tumult followed, and the sound of water and of air beaten by 
unnumbered wings of wild fowl, uprising, dripping, screaming, from the 
water, a cloudy multitude terror-stricken and bewildered. 


Wild geese and ducks, and teal and widgeon, rose together and 
wheeled and circled twice or thrice ; and then like clouds of flying 
arrows, through sombre shadows cast by things on earth through streams 
of light from heaven sped they seaward, southward down the river, and 


vanished like a vapour. 


As before a gale, leaves rustled, branches cracked, and then the 
beaver’s tree, a mighty tree, crashed down into the beaver dam. And 


now from the depths strong swimmers came, dark heads pressed through 
white foam and hissing bubbles, and the tree was drawn outward and set 
in motion with the branches trailed behind. The speed grew, in front 
as before a prow the water surged, and behind the wake spread far 
and wide. 


And the beavers steered the tree onward down the river to a place 
where sundry of their fellows waited, and where many trees athwart the 
river marked their journey’s end. 


But the river sped on, upon its errand through the forest to Long 
Island Sound. 


The night was well nigh spent, and daybreak near at hand. The 


tide was running out from Westchester Creek, and the moon was near 


its setting. Through the forest glades flitted things which seemed 
like shadows, for each forest creature sought now his hidden place 


of rest. 


And soon silence reigned along the shore and throughout the 
unbounded woods, deep silence, deep and unbroken. But when the 
moon had gone, when the tide had turned, the silence fled. Strange 


cries came downward through the air, and birds with light upon white 
breasts and pinions, passed to the southward, high, far overhead. 


And soon beyond the unresting waters of the Sound, low down 
in the sky, a shimmering light appeared, and like a white-robed maiden, 


the pale dawn passed upward, and then the glorious sun ascended, and 


he shone upon a grey church tower, upon gardens and on garden paths, 
and upon the shingled gabled houses of old Westchester, as it rested in 
the bosom of the forest, in the Indian summer, in the last year of gay 
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King Charlie’s reign, in the fall of the year sixteen hundred and 
eighty-four. 


From the woods, as yet, the glory had not gone, and in sheltered 
places still, men might have matched all the dyes of the East, the colour 
of gold and of blood, and of fire, and many and many a dye which the 
children of men have no name for. Through the wood which grew 
betwixt the village and the creek a roadway ran, and at a certain place, 
branching from it, ran another, eastward towards the creek, and this last 
had been but newly cut and furrowed recently by wheels. By these 
roadsides grew the stalks of woodland flowers, and beside them countless 
hosts of spiders lay encamped beneath their tents of gossamer, which 
they had woven in the night, and which their friends, the fairies, had 
now bedecked with tiny drops of blessed dew. Behind the village, to 
the southward, sheep-dogs barked and game fowls crowed a welcome to 
the morning. In the creek a chain rattled over the sides of the pilot’s 
boat, and coming down the roadway from the village, men’s voices and 
laughter could be heard, and speedily the men themselves stepped into 
sight. They were hardy-looking men, and wore for the most part dark 
blue shirts made of homespun wool, wide open at the chest and throat. 
Their arms were bare, and each man had hempen string wrapped about 
his wrist. Upon their heads they had knitted caps, and they wore in 
place of trousers knee-breeches, made of buckskin and laced with 
feather, or buttoned with brass buttons just below their owner's knees, 
and over wide ribbed stockings of brown or blue. No two had shoes 
alike, except in this, that many soles were made of wood. 


And these men carried with them each of them, the tools of his 
trade; and some carried over their shoulders with edges downwards ; 
the broad axes of the olden time, and others had wedges and iron bound 
mallets and bill-hooks and saws, and yet others again, carried mason’s 
and stone worker's tools, and nearly all had short pipes between their teeth, 
and smoke, pale blue, wreathed away to the leeward. And these came 
on, some down the road, and some through the dried stalks by its side, 
and broke them at every step, and brushed through and trod on the 
webs of the spiders and scattered the dew. The stone workers turned 
down the road to the mill, but the rest went on through the wood. 


And in a little while the woods rang with the sound of their axes ; 
and in time the brown-leaved white oaks rustled and crashed as they 
felled them, one by one. And for many a day had they felled them 
thus. There was the sound of the iron-bound mallets driving in wedges 
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to split the red cedar for shingles, and the odour of the chips of the 
white oak and the odour of the cloven red cedar. And the sound, too, of 
woodpeckers tapping, and the cawing of crows as they sailed in the 
bright sweet air of the morning. Ox carts upon wheels made of wood, 
and laden with stones, moved down through the soft turf towards the 


mill, swaying as the oxen did, and creaking as they went. 


Now, when it was may be within an hour of noon, the woodmen 
stood, resting upon their axes, with their faces towards the west, 
listening, for one of their number had just spoken, and had said that it 
seemed to him that deep-toned bells were ringing in the forest far 


away, but coming nearer. 


And as they listened, one named William Doty laughed, and said 
that Colonel Caleb Heathcote’s pack of hounds were out, coming down 
from the kennels at Mamaroneck. And all agreed that this was true, 
when they heard a horn blow somewhere to the westward, near the Bronx 
most likely. And then the sound came nearer, plainer, rising, falling, 
burst and burst again from open places, as the pack came onward 


through the bear swamp. 


And young and old, in old Westchester, heard them coming nearer, 
until all speech was drowned, and the woods were filled with echoes, 


ringing to the music which was made. 


And the waiting woodmen, resting on their axes, heard some speedy 
thing coming breaking through the bushes, and a fleeing buck came 
leaping towards them down a glade, and then along the pathway. But 
he started at an ox cart and straightway turned him towards the creek. 
downward like a dart. And down from behind, from the cover of the 
autumn woods, the Westchester buckhounds, black and white, and 
lemon and tan, burst like a torrent, and with scurrying feet they raced 
through the leaves, past the cheering woodmen, and with heads high- 
raised, they followed the scent which lay so warm breast high, and then 
turned like their quarry down towards the creek with a roar like 


thunder. 


There followed a shout and the blast of a horn, and the woodmen 
turning, saw men who were mounted riding hard at the wall which 
bounded the wood at the head of the glade; and they rose at it one 
after another and cleared it right well and struck well out on firm turf, 
all save the huntsman in scarlet, and his horse missed in his stride, 
struck the wall, and scattered the stones with a clatter and rolled with 
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them into a heap of bright leaves blown down from the maples. There 
followed two ladies on palfreys, a grey andva sorrel, and others behind, 
and they leapt, some of them over the wall, and some through the gap 
and over the man who had fallen. And the riderless horse raced on 
like the rest with a glorious stride. And he who rode first wore his 
brown hair in long ringlets, and he was dressed and booted and spurred 
like the cavalier friends of the King, like the men who rode for his 
father at Naseby and Marston. This was his worship, the mayor of 
the town of Westchester, and the friends who galloped beside him 
were dressed like himself, and were hearty and ruddy with health. In 
the matter of health the ladies were in no wise behind them, and they 
laughed as they rode through the glade, dressed like the ladies are seen 
in old pictures painted by Van Dyck. And they turned, and the flying 
hoofs of their horses followed fast behind the pack. But soon further 
passage was barred, for they had followed the trail to a place by the 
creek where the wide foundation of a mill was laid, and where a mill 
dam was yet building, and piles of beams and boards and shingles lay 
near by. Now, the mill dam was built outward from the sides and 
inward towards the middle, and there were three sluiceways in the dam, 
and great gates in them. And the two sluiceways to the eastward were 
to let the tide into the mill dam, and the purpose of the western sluice- 
way was to let the water down into the mill race. And the cavaliers 
and the ladies rode out upon the causeway of the dam and reined in 
their smoking horses before the open sluiceway of the mill race, and 
they stood there in a group upon the newly broken grey stone, with the 
salt meadows and the autumn woods behind them. 


For the fleeing buck as he darted from the woods had leaped over 
the beams and piles of shingles, and at a bound had cleared the mill's 
foundation and splashed into the outward flowing tide. And the pack 
behind, changing not a single stride, pitched in in a string behind, and 
strained up into his wake in full cry and gained and pressed him hard 


close to the western bank. 


As yet, the tide was high, and spread from the channel wide over the 
flats barely covered by the many-tinted crest of the salt sedge. And 
the buck drew himself from the creek and fled for refuge down the 
sedge towards the white sails of a boat, and the blue line of the sound, 
and the pack went after him close to his heels, but by reason of the 
water which the sedge covered and by reason of his length of limb, 
the buck had now the best of it, and at every stride he made, drops in 
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flying showers and sheets of water glittered and flashed above and 
beneath him. Then he swerved away to the right and suddenly turned 
and headed straight on for the creek, leading the pack by a hundred 
good paces or more. Stride after stride he splashed and showered the 
water, and then flung himself far into the creek and crossed and made 
off for the woods with his pursuers behind. And soon all were lost to 
the sight, but the music came back. 


Then his worship the mayor turned to his daughters and friends, 
and he smiled and said, ‘Was not that a brave sight? Curse the crop- 
headed Roundheads who cry down the chase; but it’s little ¢ey see in 
this world of God’s making.’ 


But as the minutes passed the music faded, and a spectator, an old 
man who was a hunter, his name was Usial Fountain, doffed his cap of 
coonskin and spake in this wise to his honour the mayor: ‘Your 
worship, yonder buck is making for Long Island, and he'll take the 
water at Frog’s Point, and mark my words, unless your honour calls the 
hounds off quickly, either they'll be washed out to sea, or else run and 
breed wild upon Long Island.’ And the mayor, being master of the 
buckhounds, called upon the huntsman, who had now regained his 
horse, to blow his horn and call the pack off. But the huntsman 
confessed shamefacedly that as he fell over the wall his horn was 
beneath him, and that now it sounded like a very little whistle. At 
this, one of the gentlemen, who was more pompous than the rest, told 
the man that such a manner of falling showed much want of compre- 
hension of his duty. 


Then the friends of the mayor, after the manner of Job’s friends, 
comforted him. And one, who said that he knew well the waters 
thereabouts, said that no hound that ever was whelped could stem the 
tide which flowed between Long Island and Frog’s Point, and he laid 
a wager that the pack would be swept to where the two tides met, and 
to where there was a whirlpool. And with his arms and fingers he 
made circles in the air, to show to those around him just how the 
hounds would move in slowly lessening circles, round and round. 


The cry of the pack came back very faintly, and it sounded, one of 
the ladies said, like ‘ Farewell, farewell. The visage of the mayor was 
very solemn as he spoke with some despair of his pack. And all 


listened but no sound came, and then the company looked one at 
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another and at his worship the mayor, but not a word was spoken for 
a season. 


Presently however a voice cried, ‘Hark! they’re coming back,’ and 
so it was, for the music swelled each moment louder, for it might be a 
dozen minutes, and then it rose like a storm upon the wind. And then 
the buck and the staunchest pack of hounds upon the hemisphere burst 
all together from the dried stalks of the. golden rod, raced headlong 
down the hillside, and dashed in a heap into the mill dam. The horses 
upon the causeway pulled upon their bits, and their iron shoes rang and 
hammered upon the broken stones as they reared and pranced eager to 
be gone. Their riders waved their hats and loudly called on single 
hounds by name and cheered them on, but the buck battled for his life 
and thrashed about him bravely with his antlers. The hounds pressed 
and struggled for the front and into the swirling tide. And it swept 
them, the pack, the full pack, over thirty couples, without a cur amongst 
them, howling through the mill race, down into the creek below, and 
their quarry with them. The ladies’ eyes were filled with tears, for now 
the demons had him. In a deafening din they beat the water white 
and curtained him in spray arched over with a rainbow. And when 
the huntsman standing upon the wall, in his drenched red livery, had 
flogged them through the spray, until he’d flogged them off, the 
monarch of the forest floated dead in the shadow of the mill’s 
foundation. 


THE ROOF TREE. 

THE days followed one after the other, and when winter came, when 
the first deep snow fell, the work upon the mill dam was done. Strong 
timbers covered the sluiceways, and over them, and over the dam, a 
roadway stretched across the creek from shore to shore. All was ready 
for the rearing of the mill. And when the bright days had come again 
blue birds and thrushes, sang up in the willows, and with flashing broad 
axes the men of the town squared the white oak for the frame, and for 
the girders, and the joists, and for the good brave roof tree. And they 
made the mill wheels wide and high, and from a stout and trusty tree 
they made the shaft. And in good time they raised up the ribs of ‘the 
mill, and all the girders, and the roof tree, and braced them as though 
to endure for ever. They laid the floors of white oak true and solid. 


The mill had three stories and a half. And upon its south there were 
four doors, one upon each story, and one upon the half story, and the 
roof near the peak hung over four feet and a half, and from a hook held 
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by the roof tree hung a stout rope and a pulley. Upon the north, upon 
the ground floor there was a wide door cut in two from the left to the 
right, a half door they called it. And above, just under the peak, was 
another wide door, and the roof hung over it as it did on the south, and 
sheltered again a hook, and a rope, and a pulley. Upon the west there 
were three doors. Upon the second floor, upon the east side, each in 
its place opposite a window, the three mill stones were placed. Upon 
the ground floor of the mill, and for the full length of it from the north 
to the south, strips two yards long, three and a half inches wide, and 
one inch thick, of white oak, like the floor, were laid seven inches apart 
and nailed down with stout nails. This was to give foothold for the mill 
horse when he should travel backward and forward as he drew the rope 
for hoisting the grain from sloops and schooners lying in the lee of the 
south side of the mill, or from the waggons which would come by the 
road to its north door. And the great shaft rested upon its bearings, 
and the two mill wheels hung down into the mill race and rose up 
against the side of the frame, nigh half way to the eaves. 


And late that fall they covered the mill with three-foot shingles of 
riven red cedar, ‘fifteen inches to the weather,’ and through them they 


drove long nails of wrought iron, and with stout hammers they hammered 
them tight. 


The mill was finished, and it towered high above the creek, near as 
high as the green willows behind it. And that night, when the tide was 
high, the moon shone down upon it. And the men who'd reared and 
built the mill lounged upon the rail by the causeway side and smoked 


their pipes, and saw reflected in the level water the lights and shadows 
of the mill. 


‘A HEALTH TO THE 
MILL.’ 


AT the northern end of old 
Westchester, in old time stood 
a shingled house with sundry 
gables and a wide porch with 
seats upon each side, and 


climbing rose trees creeping 





over. Northward, an orchard 
ran, and to the south a garden 
lay with gravelled paths and 
boxwood edges. Within the 
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shadow of the porch two grey-haired folk one day were sitting, 
an old man and his wife, and a tall girl moved about the garden 
paths. In the garden grew rose trees and old-fashioned flowers—scarlet 
lichness, and lupins, and blue and white iris, and heartsease, and Michael- 
mas daisies. And rosemary grew there, and lavender, thyme, and sweet 
basil, and rue. And the grey wall by the roadside was covered with 
lichens and stonecrop. The Michaelmas daisies were all in their glory, 
But che first frosts had blighted some flowers, some were withered, and 
some had fallen to the earth. And wind and frost had thinned the 
leaves about the porch, and such as yet remained cast a patterned 
shadow o’er its floor, and over the white cap and the grey dress of the 
old lady, and over the silver-buckled shoes and white stockings of her 
husband. He was reading a book much read in those days, and its title 
was, ‘The Siege of Mansoul.’ He read it aloud to his companion, who 
listened. But the spinning-wheel before her whirled on, and on, and on. 
And the girl passing through the garden paths was tall and fair, and 
dressed in dotted muslin, tied here and there with pale blue ribbons, and 


into a small white apron she gathered the lingering flowers. 


Presently a spaniel started to his feet and barked defiance at an 
unseen enemy. The spinning wheel stopped, the old man rose from his 
seat and stepped down the garden pathway to the gate and leaned over 
it and looked northward up the road. And he saw coming out of the 
wood which led into the bear swamp, an Indian dog, and then after him 
three Indians one behind the other, and they came on through the grass 
by the roadside and halted before the garden. They worea brave array 
of eagles’ feathers, and two of them were clad in crimson blankets. All 
carried bows and Indian quivers filled with arrows, and one held over 
his shoulder a broken branch, and tied to it with some fine creeper may 
be half a dozen brace of woodcock and other game birds, And another 
held in one hand skins of otter and of mink. And the last bore over 
both shoulders, hanging limp, a black bearskin with the claws upon it. 
It had been killed some time about the dawn upon the border of the 
bear swamp. 

It was a clear bright morning, and the straight hair of the men 
shone beneath the chequered eagles’ feathers, their crimson blankets 
flamed, and the hair upon the bearskin glistened in the sunlight. The 
Indians questioned the old man in their own tongue. They sought to 
sell their skins it seemed for fire-water. But their hearer shook his head 
and pointed on down the street with his stick, and they turned and 


followed his direction. 
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Later on that morning the mayor and the corporation and common- 
alty of the town of Westchester were gathered together about the mill, 
with their neighbours and strangers from far and near, and boys and 
girls by the dozen, and the Indians sat near by upon their skins under 
the willows. And all who were there gathered watched the sacks of 
grain as they were hoisted from an ox cart and steadied by the farmer 
standing in it, and drawn up into the mill, under the overhanging roof, 
and watched the chain swing backwards and forwards as it came down 
again to the waggon. 


Now this company had come to see the mill wheels turn for the first 
time and start upon their never-ending journey. When the tide had 
ebbed an hour may be, the sluice gate opened, water roared through the 
mill race, the great wheels whirled, and shining water splashed and 
dripped from the newly wetted wood, and white foam darted from the 
mill race mouth and eddied seaward with the falling tide. Within, the 
mill stones hummed, the mill horse trod backward and forward over the 
oak barred oaken floor. And then those who stood within and without 
from great flagons poured home-brewed ale like amber ; and they drank 


‘long life to the mill.’ 


That night it was starlight. The neighbours and their company had 
parted. The mayor had ridden away through the woods to Mamaroneck. 
The corporation and the commonalty of Westchester, and the guests 
and the strangers, and the boys and girls had all gone. The Indians 
had sold their skins and had been paid the price. But they had not 
gone, for one of them was lying in the village street, and in his skull was 
buried deep and fast his drunken brother's tomahawk. And his fellows 
the townsmen had beaten down with staves and bound them fast with 
ropes. And the constable came with his cronies and dragged them by 
the hair, and in all convenient ways along the street until they reached 
the old log prison. And of this, the constable unbarred the door, and 
with the key which hung from his girdle, shot back the bolts and pushed 


open the door. 


There were two prisoners within. One was a grey-haired woman, old 
and haggard, and the other was a man, well on in years, whose face and quiet 
eyes bespoke a brave and gentle heart. The first was poor and friendless, 
and they said she was a witch. But her fellow-prisoner was one of 
those people whom men in derision called ‘ Quakers’; and he lay there 


‘for conscience’ sake, yet they said that he had done that which was 


‘against the peace of our sovereign Lord the King.’ But he looked out, 
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through the open door, and saw that Orion was riding on high, and that 
Sirius was blazing beneath him ; and he feared no earthly king, nor any 
child of clay. The constable made the Indians fast by chains to stakes 
of hickory; and then he held aloft his lantern and scanned the bark 
covered logs upon the roof and the sides of the prison, and he and his 
men went out satisfied, and forced to the door with noise enough to 
wake the dead. And very soon the sound of footsteps and of voices 
died away from the village street. 


And presently the Indians slept, the woman moaned, but he they 
called a Quaker, in that rayless place, prayed silently to God. 


And now it was late, and the starlight streamed through the woods 
of Westchester, down on the roof of the prison, over the shingle-gabled 


houses, down on the tide-watered meadow, and over the creck and the 
mill ; the old time day had passed away like its fellows. 
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THE ECHOES IN THE MILL. 
A.D. 1776. 

THE tide in Westchester Creek had risen, and had gone again down 
to the sea scores of thousands of times. And the mill had seen the ebbing 
and the flowing ; yet it stood there. But it was old and hoary ; the steps 
upon its stairways had been worn by the feet of many generations of 
millers’ men ; and upon its beams hung spiders’ webs and ‘ the mouldering 


dust which years had made.’ But the floors were staunch as any frigate’s 
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deck ; the roof tree still was true; the mill was like a rock. But the 
men who built and made it so had long time since been clothed in clay. 
They had gone to their account. And the cavalier, the ancient owner, 
in his will, made fourscore years and more before, had bequeathed his 
soul to God and his body to the churchyard mould. He had died at 
Christian work, with his harness on his back, like the good Churchman 
that he was. 


The sky was packed with clouds, it was late in the afternoon, and 
within the mill the light was very dim. Upon the second floor, by one 
of the windows which looks down upon the creek, the miller and his men 
sat upon barrels of flour, or leaned against them, as the case might be. 
The doors were closed and fastened to keep out the driving rain from the 
south-east. It had rained hard all that day and part of the night which 
had gone before it. Hidden in the rain and mist the tide was rising, and 
over it heavy sounds followed, one after the other. They had followed 
each other all the day long ; but now they followed fast, and echoed 
through the mill. 


Upon that day, miles below in the south-west, over the fog-covered, 
rain-smitten water, under dull clouds, they were fighting the battle of 
Long Island. And the miller and his men talked, and listened, and 
wondered, until the light faded, and the night fell. The tide was rising 
still, and it lapped against the foundations of the mill, near high-water 
mark. And the miller, looking out through the window, saw a dim 
light near by in the creek, and coming nearer. And he unhooked the 
window and opened it, and the wind and the chill rain and the roar of 
the guns poured in. By the light down below could now be seen the masts 
and the yards of a schooner, and the moving figures of men upon the 
deck, in wet, shining tarred clothing, and sou-westers. The miller held 
the window open with his left hand, and he shouted against the palm of 
the other, ‘ Hello, Captain Ferris, and an answer returned, ‘ Ay, ay,’ 
and then, after a pause, ‘ The regulars are down on Long Island.’ 


When they had made the schooner fast to the end of the mill, the 
doors upon the lower floor were opened from the inside, and the captain 
and the men who were with him climbed over the bulwarks and stepped 
within. And two of the miller’s men forced to the doors and made 
them fast with great oak bars, and they shut out the wind and the rain, 
but not the booming of the guns. 


And one of the men took a flint and a steel, and with it he lit a 
candle and placed it in a horn lantern which hung from a girder. And 
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the dusty miller’s men came down the stairway and stood by the 
mariners, as the water dripped from their sou-westers and beards and 
shining coats upon the floor. And the seamen related the news of the 
day. They had seen clouds of white canvas that morning, the ships of 
the King covered the sea and the bay. They had seen boats by the 
hundred, filled with red-coated soldiers ; they looked ‘like a field of 
clover in blossom.’ And stout rowers rowed them fast to the land. 
And near by were anchored three deckers, with all the guns in their 
broadsides trained down upon Long Island shore, to cover the landing. 


When this stage of the story arrived the miller’s proposal to adjourn 
to the tavern found favour, and was acted upon without more ado. 
And the miller and his men, and the captain and his mariners, soon 
pushed in at ‘ Robinson’s’ door, and found assembled there farmers from 
‘the neck’ and from ‘the bridge’ and from ‘ Hutchinson’s.’ All discoursed 
together concerning the tidings of the day, and finally they decided that 
Robinson must fill his china punch-bowl with the best ‘ Jamaica,’ hot, 
steaming, and spiced, and this being done, they drank every drop ‘to the 
health of the Continental Congress.’ 
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THE PERIL OF THE MILL AND THE MILL DAM’S 
DEFENDERS. 


WEEKS passed, it might be seven or eight. And again one night a 
company of men lounged upon the second floor of the mill. It might 
be that they were in number a score or more, but they were not miller’s 
men, for near them, stacked, or against the wall, firearms rested. And 
they were dressed in belted tunics ; they had leather leggings, and wore 
some description of cap, with short plumes of game fowls’ feathers. The 
men spoke little, and they were quiet in manner and in movement. 
And these were Captain Hand’s men, ‘picked men, the best 
riflemen in America. And their business was to defend and keep the 
old Westchester causeway. 


Without the rain was falling, and as it was now the hour for retiring, 
the men lay down, and covered themselves with their great coats. And 
the sentry pacing to and fro upon the floor beneath them soon heard 
the snoring of some and the loud breathing of the rest. 


Upon a shelf by a lantern stood an hour-glass, bound in brass, and 
ever in a steady stream the sand ran down, and when it was all down 
the sentry turned it, and took the lantern up the stairs and picked his 
way with care through the sleeping men ; and he shook two of them by 
their shoulders, and roused them, and they raised themselves, rubbed 
their eyes, rose, and put on their coats, and took each man his rifle, and 
went down stairs behind the sentry, and passed out. And presently 
there came in at the door, through which they had passed, the sentry 
from the western end of the causeway. And in yet a little while the 
sentry from the eastern end came in. The men were wetted through 
their clothing to the skin, and they helped each other to wring the water 
from their garments, and then passed up the stairway, and lay them 
down as they were, for there was no fire for drying. In the third watch 
the rain ceased, the wind continued, but veered, and blew hard from 
the north-west, and the clouds parted and drifted towards the ocean. 


When the morning came there was neither mist nor rain, the air was 
bright and pure. The tower of Old St. Peter’s rose against a sky of 
blue crystal, and the clock striking each stroke, loud and mellow, struck 
ten ; and as it did so, borne upon the wind from the King’s Bridge Road 
came the sound of galloping feet. And six troopers, in buff and indigo 
uniforms, rode into the village street, and on, straight down to the mill. 
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And soon after came five other horsemen, dressed in buff and indigo 
too. But these last had powdered hair, tied behind in queucs with black 
silk ribbon. They were well mounted upon well-groomed horses, and 
as their riders pulled them down to a trot they lifted their feet quick 
from the ground as though it were hot. And the riders sat their horses 
like men well used to saddles, and like gentlemen. The horses’ bits, and 
the stirrups, and the spurs, were bright and burnished, and the horsemen’s 
boots were newly varnished, but splashed with mud, as were the saddle 
girths, and the horses’ chests and legs and under bodies. The little 
company drew rein midway in the street, in consultation as it seemed. 
One of their number rode upon a very lively horse, a flea-bitten grey ; 
it might have been Virginia bred, but his slashing one-legged kicks 
betrayed the blood of Godolphin. His excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of the Continental Congress was the rider of the 
grey, and his companions members of his staff. The general turned, 
and with a gentle hand held within bounds the flea-bitten grey as it 
danced sideways down the hill. 


The guard turned out from the mill, and saluted. His excellency 
called to him Captain Hand, and discoursed with him for some two or 
three minutes, and then he ordered one of the troopers, who had ridden 
before, and here awaited his coming, to dismount. And Captain Hand 
lengthened the stirrups, and mounted in the trooper’s stead. And then 
the general and his staff officers rode over the causeway which stretched 
over the Westchester mill dam and creek, the body guard riding before 
them. Captain Hand rode with the staff. 


Riding then on up the ‘neck,’ towards ‘the point’ (old Ferry Point) 
farmers and fishermen met in the road, were questioned. At length the 
‘point’ being reached, they found there two log houses, with oars and 
boat hooks leaning against them. Two boats were drawn up and 
rested upon the beach, and one at the end of a line was afloat on the 
water. Barefooted children paddled in and out of the tide, fishermen 
mended brown nets, and others still browner hung out between poles, 
and others again were stretched out on the beach on the pebbles. His 
excellency spoke to the men who mended the nets. And of the one 
who seemed oldest, Ephraim Doty, he had questions to ask concerning 
the depths of the water, and the times of the tide, which flowed by the 
‘neck.’ 


Near an hour after noon, his tour of observation upon Throgg’s Neck 


being ended, the general and his following rode over the causeway 
again, and dismounted, and handed their bridles to townsmen, who took 
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hold willingly, and loosened the saddle girths, and led the horses here 
and there to cool them. The general and his staff went into the mill, 
through the north door, and went up through it, and Captain Hand 
was with them, and to him they gave certain instructions. 


Outside a maid waited their coming ; she wore a white cap, tied with 
cherry coloured ribbon, and she bore a tray, covered with a linen cloth, 
and upon it fruit and other food, for refreshment. And behind her a 
negro slave held another tray, with decantets, and sundry bottles of 
burgundy upon it. The guests helped themselves, and ate and drank 
under the willow trees. The millers men brought sieves of grain from 
the mill, and fed the horses, whilst boys, and half-grown men rubbed 
down the legs and smoking sides of the flea-bitten grey and the rest 
with wisps of straw. The troopers stood by their horses, with the 
bridles over their arms, and refreshed themselves from their canteens, 
whilst their horses ate from the sieves. The townsfolk and children 
fringing the sides of the streets watched all these proceedings in such 
ways as were in fashion with country folk. 


But the order to mount was given and obeyed. The guard turned 
out and saluted ; scabbards clanked, the horses started at a smart trot; 
and the buff and indigo uniforms briskly rose and fell. But when the 
village street was cleared, it was known by the hoof beats that the 
troop rode at a gallop towards Kingsbridge. 


Before the sound had ceased Captain Hand took with him six of his 
men and some of the boys of the village ; and they took an ox waggon, 
and passed along the road, and into the wood. And there they cut 
down branches of cedar, and loaded the waggon as high as they were 
able, and threw ropes over, and tightened, and made them fast to the 
cart, and then brought it down to the door of the mill, and unloaded it 
there. And then they carried the boughs inside, and piled them upon 
the floor. And all that afternoon, and until late that night, the men 
and the ox-cart went backwards and forwards to the wood, and down to 
the mill, with the cedar. And the floor was covered higher than the 
heads of the men. 


And by and by the miller came down and inquired of the captain 
the meaning of this business. And he answered that he did it by virtue 
of certain orders which he had that morning received from his excellency. 
Then the miller pressed further for the why and the wherefore, but the 
captain gave him no further answer. So the miller was ill at ease, 
fearing mischief. 
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And the next day came and passed away, and the night passed. 


The morning following it was the 12th day of October, 1776. There 
was much mist in the air, and it hung heavy down the creek, and the 
mill was nearly hidden. Again St. Peter’s clock had struck an hour ; 
this time it was eight. The bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, and 
the barking of dogs in the pasture by the church, by reason of the fog 
sounded strangely loud and near. And just then, without warning, 
close by as it seemed, a loud, sudden sound, shook many a heart, and 
the foundation of every house in Westchester. And it came from the 
mouth of a cannon! Every soul in the town stood still until a man 
might may be have counted four, or five ; and then the houses were 
shaken again; but the sound was this time from the eastward. And 
these sounds were the enemy’s signals. 


The riflemen of the guard followed each other quickly from the open 
door of the mill. And some of them ran to the pile of wood upon the 
northern side of the turnpike ; and the captain and some others ran out 
across the causeway, over the mill dam, until they reached the timber, 
which lay over the eastern sluiceway. And these had their rifles slung 
across their shoulders, and carried in their hands bars of iron and sledge- 


hammers. And they stood by the timbers of the sluiceway and awaited 
the captain’s orders. 


And then they heard a horse galloping down the Pelham Road 
through the haunted wood, and coming on straight for the causeway. 
Then the sentry challenged, and the rider shouted for reply, ‘The 
regulars are landing,’ and an old grey horse, ridden farmer fashion, by 
a long-haired old man, thundered over the sluiceway. 


Captain Hand called upon the messenger to halt ; and with much 
ado his horse was prevailed upon to stop. The man spoke confusedly, 
like one who had lost his wits, but nevertheless he made his hearers 
understand that the sound was covered with boats, and that red-coated 
soldiers were out on the ‘neck,’ marching down the road and through 
the fields in the mist. 


But the sentry challenged again, and a volley of musketry answered 
him promptly. There was no harm done however, for the sentry stepped 
up to his fellows, and helped them to tear up the planking. And they 
did it quickly, and threw it into the sluiceway, afloat down the creek on 
the tide. And the same was done to the other sluiceway, and then they 
pulled up the boards from the mill race, and just as they’d done so the 
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troops of the King marched up to the farther sluiceway and fired a volley, 
and the troops of the Congress faced them and answered, and stepped 
back to the mill and to cover. 


The captain entered through the open doorway, and ordered all men 
who were there to come out, except two who carried lighted lanterns in 
their hands. And these he bade to put their lanterns down, and to stand 
by them, and ready at a signal from him to set fire to the branches of 
cedar with tar-covered torches which were ready lighted at hand there. 
And he called to others of the men to open the doors and the windows, 
to let in the draught. The men laid the lanterns down near by the 
western windows, to the windward. 


But without the fog had now lifted, and the hill which rose just over 
the creek was plain to be seen. It was crested with the red ranks of 
King George’s soldiers. And down the old Pelham Road, in a long blue 
line, marched the Hessian infantry. 


That day many a musket ball sailed over the creek, and into the 
wood pile, and rattled down on the mill, and sank into the red cedar 
shingles. The King’s troops fired in volleys, and the line of smoke 
from their muskets’ muzzles was lifted on the wind over their heads and 
behind them. 


The Continentals failed never to answer, each man for himself; no 
volleys, but a shot or two at a time, and the puffs of their powder came 
out in odd places, in the lee of the hill, under the trees, and passed up 
through the branches. 


Hour after hour, upon the ‘ neck, the ammunition waggons rumbled, 
and upon the hill red coats gathered. But vainly they strove to make 
their passage good. For, looking along the heated, levelled barrels of 
their rifles, the country’s nameless saviours kept the causeway, held the 
gateway of America’s salvation, until they heard a drum beat, the 
marching feet, and then the stunning cheer of Prescott’s men. 


That night the pass was guarded well by many men, but as they 
watched they saw only the yellow moon rise above the trees, the tide 
running fast through the sluiceways, the sparkling of the restless waters 
in the mill dam, and the shadows of the hill and of the mill. And they 
heard faintly, far off, in the enemy’s camp, a band playing ‘God save 
the King.’ 

JOHN BAYNEs. 
(To be continued.) 
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BWeekford's +*Dreams+ 


F any book is an exception to the almost infallible maxim 
that every book sooner or later obtains its exact deserts, 
it is Beckford’s travels. Many of equal genius have had 
to put up with very scanty audiences, but the paucity 
of the public of a Peacock or a Beddoes is compensated 


by its fervour. But Beckford’s travels, unlike his 
‘Vathek,’ seem to have in our day absolutely no public. 
Were they merely descriptions of scenes and incidents, 
however brilliant, this would be intelligible. There is 





an everlasting supply of such, unda truditur unda. But they are 
much more. They are a portrayal of Europe from the other side 
of the gulf which now yawns between our world and the world of 
our great-grandfathers. They depict society on the eve of the most 
momentous revolution which it has known for ages; and are no less 
concerned with the permanent element in nature and art which remains 
unaffected by revolutions. They are the production of a man of genius 
with a foot in either world, ‘an incarnation,’ as he has been described, 
‘of the spirit of the eighteenth century writing in the yet unrecognized 
dawn of the nineteenth, flushed by emotions which he does not under- 
stand, and depicting the old courtly order of Europe on the eve of its 
dissolution. They compare remarkably with the greater work of a 
greater man—Goethe’s letters from Italy, written much at the same 
time, and which, if infinitely more precious as material for the history of 
culture, scarcely rival Beckford’s in graphic power, and are less vividly 
characteristic of the writer. Another parallel is with the letters of a 
remarkable man who had several traits in common with Beckford— 


Lord Beaconsfield. In both we have the same intoxication with the 
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wine of youth, the same joy in travel and adventure, the same love for 
the gorgeous and fantastic, the same outrecuidance, verging on insolence. 
Byron is another strong affinity, as he well knew when he penned the 
celebrated stanzas to Beckford in ‘Childe Harold. A book with 
such relationship to Goethe, Beaconsfield, and Byron should not become 
‘alms for oblivion,’ especially when its literary merit even surpasses its 
psychological interest. 


Our present purpose, however, is to revive, not Beckford’s fame, but 
the original form of his letters of travel. These were not published 
until 1834, when ‘ Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ embodying 
Beckford’s correspondence during several foreign tours between 1778 
and 1795, appeared in London and Paris, and was greeted as an entire 
novelty. Yet, more than half a century before, in 1783, he had prepared 
for publication a handsome quarto volume, consisting of his letters from 
the Low Countries and Italy in 1780 and 1782, and his account of the 
Grand Chartreuse in 1778. To this he gave the title of ‘ Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts, and Incidents; in a series of Letters from various 
parts of Europe.’ His name was withheld. The book was certainly 
intended for publication, bearing the names of Johnson, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Elmsly, Strand, as publishers. It is further illustrated with 
two handsome plates, designed by Cipriani and engraved by Bartolozzi, 
which bear Elmsly’s name as publisher. According to Beckford’s 
biographer, Redding, five hundred copies were printed ; but before a 
single one had been issued Beckford was persuaded to destroy all except 
six by timid friends, who represented, very unreasonably, that its fancy 
and imagination would prejudice his success in the House of Commons, 
and, with more plausibility, that the contempt he had expressed for 
field sports would ruin him with the country gentlemen. Beckford was 
then dreaming of a political career, and consented to the sacrifice ; 
which, according to Redding, was so complete that when the biographer 
wrote not a copy survived. He remarks, however, that Beckford 
must have had a copy when he published ‘Italy’ in 1834. No doubt! 
for the suppressed volume, instead of being, as Redding supposed, 
an entirely different work from the ‘Italy,’ is, so far as it extends, the 
self-same book, plus a number of striking passages which were sup- 
pressed when the volume was eventually published in 1834. These 
passages are in general among the most imaginative in the volume, 
and it is difficult to suggest any reason for the omission except that 
they had ceased to correspond with the feeling of even so ardenta 


veteran as Beckford continued to be at seventy-four. The destruction 
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of the work, moreover, was evidently less complete than Redding 
supposed, for the British Museum has possessed a copy for the last seven- 
teen years. The publication of a selection of these passages will direct 
attention to this bibliographic treasure as the means of restoring Beck- 
ford’s text to its original integrity when reprinted, as it must one day 
be. It will also demonstrate that his literary reputation ought not to 
rést entirely upon ‘ Vathek.’ 


The principle which governed Beckford’s omissions in the original text 
of his travels would seem to have been the obliteration of those passages 
of pure fancy which, from the order of the title-page as originally given 
to the press, appear to have at that time occupied the first place in his 
mind. ‘The book in its original shape began with a ‘dream,’ which has 
entirely disappeared from the edition of 1834. Nothing could be less in 
the style of the matter-of-fact traveller of the eighteenth century, nor 
does it recall the manner of Sterne, the inventor, we may almost say, 
of the genre of imaginative travel. But it sounds like a faint prelude 
to the ‘dream fugues’ of De Quincey :— 


‘ All through Kent did I doze as usual ; now and then I opened my 
eyes to take in an idea or two of the green, woody country through 
which I was passing ; then closed them again ; transported myself back 
to my native hills ; thought I led a choir of those I loved best through 
their shades ; and was happy in the arms of illusion. The sun set before 
I recovered my senses enough to discover plainly the variegated slopes 
near Canterbury, waving with slender birch-trees, and gilt with a pro- 
fusion of broom. I thought myself still in my beloved solitude, but 
missed the companions of my slumbers. Where are they ?—Behind yon 
blue hills, perhaps, or t’other side of that thick forest. My fancy was 
travelling after these deserters, till we reached the town ; vile enough o’ 
conscience, and fit only to be past in one’s sleep. The moment after 
I got out of the carriage, brought me to the cathedral ; an old haunt of 
mine. I had always venerated its lofty pillars, dim aisles, and mysterious 
arches. Last night they were more solemn than ever, and echoed no 
other sound than my steps. I strayed about the choir and chapels, till 
they grew so dark and dismal, that I was half inclined to be frightened ; 
looked over my shoulder ; thought of spectres that have an awkward 
trick of syllabling men’s names in dreary places ; and fancied a sepul- 
chral voice exclaiming : “Worship my toe at Ghent; my ribs at Florence; 
my skull at Bologna, Sienna, and Rome. Beware how you neglect this 
order; for my bones, as well as my spirit, have the miraculous property 
of being here, there, and everywhere.” These injunctions, you may 
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suppose, were received in a becoming manner, and noted all down in my 
pocket-book by inspiration (for I could not see) and, hurrying into the 
open air, I was whirled away in the dark to Margate. Don’t ask what 
were my dreams thither :—nothing but horrors, deep-vaulted tombs, and 
pale, though lovely figures, extended upon them ; shrill blasts that sung 
in my ears, and filled me with sadness, and the recollection of happy 
hours, flected away, perhaps for ever! I was not sorry, when the bustle 
of our coming-in dispelled these phantoms. The change, however, in 
point of scenery was not calculated to dissipate my gloom ; for the first 
object in this world that presented itself, was a vast expanse of sea, just 
visible by the gleamings of the moon, bathed in watery clouds; a chill 
air ruffled the waves. I went to shiver a few melancholy moments on 
the shore. How often did I try to wish away the reality of my separ- 
ation from those I love, and attempt to persuade myself it was but a 
dream !’ 


‘Really, sir, you had better stay at home, and dream in your great 
chair, than give yourself the trouble of going post through Europe, in 
search of comfortable places in which to fall asleep!’ This eminently 
judicious reflection occurred to the traveller in the cathedral of Ghent, 
and seems to have checked his somnolent propensities for the time. The 
next remarkable omission is of a paragraph simply descriptive :— 


‘From Utrecht to Bois le Duc nothing but sand and heath; no 
inspiration, no whispering foliage, not even a grasshopper, to put one 
in mind of Eclogues and Theocritus. “But why did you not fall 
into one of your beloved slumbers, and dream of poetic mountains? 
This was the very country to shut one’s eyes upon without dis- 
paragement.” Why so I did, but the postillions and boatmen obliged 
me to open them, as soon as they were closed. Four times was 
I shoved, out of my visions, into leaky boats, and towed across as 
many idle rivers. I thought there was no end of these tiresome 
transits; and, when I reached my journey’s end, was so completely 
jaded that I almost believed Charon would be the next aquatic I should 
have to deal with. The fair light of the morning (Tuesday, July 4th) 
was scarcely sufficient to raise my spirits, and I had left Bois le Duca 
good way in arrears before I was thoroughly convinced of my existence ; 
when I looked through the blinds of the carriage, and saw nothing but 
barren plains and mournful willows, banks clad with rushes, and heifers 
so black and dismal that Proserpine herself would have given them up 
to Hecate, I was near believing myself in the neighbourhood of a 
certain evil place, where I should ke punished for all my croakings. 
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We travelled at this rate, I dare say, fifteen miles, without seeing a 
single shed: at last, one or two miserable cottages appeared, darkened 
by heath, and stuck in a sand-pit ; from whence issued a half-starved 
generation, that pursued us a long while with their piteous wailings. 
The heavy roads and ugly prospects, together with the petulant 
clamours of my petitioners, made me quite uncharitable. I was in a 
dark, remorseless mood, which lasted me till we reached Brée, a shabby 
decayed town, encompassed by walls and ruined turrets. Having 
nothing to do, I straggled about them, till night shaded the dreary 
prospects, and gave me an opportunity of imagining them, if I pleased, 
noble and majestic. Several of these waning edifices were invested 
with thick ivy: the evening was chill, and I crept under their covert. 
Two or three brother owls were before me, but politely gave up their 
pretensions to the spot, and, as soon as I appeared, with a rueful whoop, 
flitted away to some deeper retirement. I had scarcely begun to mope 
in tranquillity, before a rapid shower trickled amongst the clusters above 
me, and forced me to abandon my haunt. Returning in the midst of 
it to my inn, I hurried to bed, and was soon lulled asleep by the storm. 
A dream bore me off to Persepolis; and led me thro’ vast sub- 
terraneous treasures to a hall, where Solomon, methought, was holding 
forth upon their vanity. I was upon the very point of securing a part 
of this immense wealth, and fancied myself writing down the sage 
prophet’s advice how to make use of it, when a loud vociferation in 
the street, and the bell of a neighbouring chapel, dispersed the vision. 
Starting ‘up, I threw open the windows and found it was eight 
o'clock, (Wednesday, July 5th,) and had hardly rubbed my eyes, before 
beggars came limping from every quarter. I knew their plaguy voices 
but too well ; and, that the same hubbub had broken my slumbers, and 
driven me from wisdom and riches to the regions of ignorance and 
poverty. The halt, the lame, and the blind, being restored, by the 
miracle of a few stivers, to their functions, we breakfasted in peace, 
and, gaining the carriage, waded through sandy deserts to Maestricht : 
our view however was considerably improved, for a league round the 
town, and presented some hills and pleasant valleys, smiling with crops 
of grain: here and there, green meadows, spread over with hay, varied 
the prospect, which the chirping of birds (the first I had heard for 
many a tedious day) amongst the barley, rendered so cheerful, that 
I began, like them, my exultations, and was equally thoughtless and 
serene. I need scarcely tell you, that, leaving the coach, I pursued a 
deep furrow between two extensive corn-fields, and reposed upon a bank 
of flowers, the golden ears waving above my head and entirely bounding 
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my prospect. Here I lay, in peace and sunshine, a few happy moments ; 
contemplating the blue sky, and fancying myself restored to the valley at 
F. [Fonthill], where I have passed so many happy hours, shut out from the 
world, and concealed in the bosom of harvests. It was then I first grew 
so fond of dreaming ; and no wonder, since I have frequently imagined 
that Ceres did not disdain to inspire my slumbers; but, half concealed, 
half visible, would tell me amusing stories of her reapers; and, some- 
times more seriously inclined, recite the affecting tale of her mis- 
fortunes. At mid-day, when all was still, and a warm haze seemed to 
repose on the face of the landscape, I have often fancied this celestial 
voice bewailing Proserpine, in the most pathetic accents. From these 
sacred moments I resolved to offer sacrifice in the fields of Enna; to 
explore their fragrant recesses, and experience whether the Divinity 
would not manifest herself to me in her favourite domain. It was this 
vow, which tempted me from my native valleys. Its execution, there- 
fore, being my principal aim, I deserted my solitary bank and proceeded 
on iny journey. Maestricht abounds in Gothic churches, but contains 
no temple to Ceres. I was not sorry to quit it, after spending an hour 
unavoidably within its walls. Our road was conducted up a consider- 
able eminence, from the summit of which we discovered a range of 
woody steeps, extending for leagues; beneath lay a winding valley, 
richly variegated and lighted up by the Maese. The evening sun, 
scarcely gleaming through hazy clouds, cast a pale, tender hue upon the 
landscape, and the copses, still dewy with a shower that had lately 


fallen, diffused the most grateful fragrance. Flocks of sheep hung 


browsing on the acclivities, whilst a numerous herd were dispersed along 
the river’s side. I stayed so long, enjoying this pastoral scene, that we 
did not arrive at Liége till the night was advanced, and the moon 
risen. Her interesting gleams were thrown away upon this ill-built, 
crowded city ; and I grieved that gates and fortifications prevented 
my breathing the fresh air of the surrounding mountains.’ 


Spa is the subject of another fine omitted passage. The ‘azure 
irregular mountains, seen in the distance between Cologne and Bonn 
set the traveller ‘ building castles, in the style of Piranesi, upon most of 
their pinnacles, hence, upon his arrival at Bonn, the Elector's palace 
‘appeared contemptible to one but just returned from the courts of fancy.’ 


‘In other respects, I saw it in a very favourable moment ; for the 
twilight, shading the whole facade, concealed its plaistered walls and 
painted pillars ; their pediments and capitals being tolerably well pro- 
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portioned, and the range of windows beneath considerable, I gave the 

architect more credit than he deserved, and paced to and fro beneath 
| the arcade, as pompously as if arrived at the Vatican ; but the circum- 
| stance which rendered my walk in reality agreeable, was the prevalence 
of a delicious perfume. It was so dusky, that I was a minute or two 
seeking in vain the entrance of an orangery, from whence this reviving 
scent proceeded. At length I discovered it ; and, passing under an arch, 
found myself in the midst of lemon and orange trees, now in the 











fullest blow, which form a continued grove before the palace, and extend, 
on each side of its grand portal, out of sight. A few steps separate this 
extensive terrace from a lawn, bordered by stately rows of beeches. 
Beyond, in the centre of this striking theatre, rises a romantic assem- 
blage of distant mountains, crowned with the ruins of castles, whose 

turrets, but faintly seen, were just such as you have created to complete 
| a prospect. I was the only human being in the misty extent of the 























gardens, and was happier in my solitude than I can describe. No noise 
| disturbed its silence, except the flutter of moths and trickling of foun- 
tains. These undecided sounds, corresponding with the dimness and 
| haze of the scenery, threw me into a pensive state of mind, neither gay 
| nor dismal. I recapitulated the wayward adventures of my childhood, 
i and traced back each moment of a period, which had seen me happy. 
| Then, turning my thoughts towards future days, my heart beat at the 

idea of that awful veil which covers the time to come. One moment, 
| ‘twas the brightest hope that glittered behind it; the next, a series of 
melancholy images clouded the perspective. Thus, alternately swayed 
| by fears and exultation, I passed an interesting hour in the twilight 

ranging amongst the orange trees, or reclined by the fountain. I could 

not boast of being perfectly satisfied, since those were absent, without 
| whom, not even the fields of Enna could be charming. However I was 
far from displeased with the clear streams that bubbled around, and 
could willingly have dropped asleep by their margin. Had I reposed in 
so romantic a situation, the murmurs of trees and waters would doubtless 
have invited “some@trange mysterious dream” to hover over me, and 
perhaps futurity might have been unveiled.’ 


At Mannheim, Beckford was delighted with the picture gallery, the 
ip library, and the opera, which last sent him home in a very musical 
humour :— 





An excellent harpsichord seconded this disposition, which lasted me 
till late in the evening ; when growing drowsy, I yielded to the influence 
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of sleep, and was in an instant transported to a far more delightful 
palace than that of the elector ; where I expatiated in perfumed apart- 
ments with yellow light, and conversed with none but Albano and 
Claude Lorrain, till the beams of the morning sun entered my chamber, 
and forced my visiting companions to fly murmuring to the shades. I 
cannot say but I was sorry to leave Mannheim, though my acquaintance 
with it was entirely confined to inanimate objects. The cheerful air and 
free range of the galleries would be sufficient, for several days, for my 
amusement ; as you know I could people them with phantoms. Not 
many leagues out of town, lie the famous gardens of Schweidsing. 
The weather being extremely warm we were glad to avail ourselves of 
their shades. There are a great many fountains inclosed by thickets of 
shrubs and cool alleys, which lead to arbours of trellis-work, festooned 
with nasturtiums and convolvuluses. Several catalpas and sumachs in 
full flower gave considerable richness to the scenery; and whilst we 
walked amongst them, a fresh breeze gently waved their summits. 
The tall poplars and acacias, quivering with the air, cast innumerable 
shadows on the intervening plats of greensward, and, as they moved 
their branches, discovered other walks beyond, and distant jets of water 
rising above their foliage, and sparkling in the sun. After passing a 
multitude of shady avenues, terminated by temples or groups of statues, 
we followed our guide through a kind of arched bower to a little opening 
in the wood, neatly paved with different-coloured pebbles. On one side, 
appeared niches and alcoves, ornamented with spars and_ polished 
marbles ; on the other, an aviary ; in front,a superb pavilion, with baths 
porticoes, and cabinets, fitted up in the most elegant and luxurious 
style. The song of exotic birds; the freshness of the surrounding 
verdure heightened by falling streams; and that dubious poetic light 
admitted through thick foliage, so agreeable after the glare of.a sultry 
day, detained me for some time in an alcove reading Spenser, and 
imagining myself but a few paces removed from the Idle Lake. I 
would fain have loitered an hour more in this enchanted bower, had not 
the gardener, whose patience was quite exhausted, and who had never 
heard of the Red-Cross Knight and his achievements, dragged me away 
to a sunburnt, contemptible hillock, commanding the view of a serpentine 
ditch, and decorated with the title of Jardin Anglois. Some object 
like decayed lime-kilns and mouldering ovens, is disposed in an amphi- 
theatrical form, on the declivity of this tremendous eminence : and there 
is to be ivy, and a cascade, and what not, as my conductor observed. 
A glance was all I bestowed on this caricature upon English gardens ; 
I then went off in a huff at being chased from my bower, and grumbled 
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all the road to Entsweigen; where, to our misfortune, we lay amidst 
hogs and vermin, who amply revenged my quarrels with their country.’ 


A most beautiful passage preserved in the 1834 edition, descriptive 
of the traveller’s reverie on his drive to Augsburg is mutilated by the 
retrenchment of the conclusion, which ran as follows :— 


‘The dusky hour, favourable to conjurations, allowed me to believe 
the spirits of departed friends not far removed from the clouds, which, 
to all appearance, reposed at the extremity of the prospect, and tinted 
the surface of the horizon with ruddy colours. This glow still lingered 
upon the verge of the landscape, after the sun disappeared ; and ’twas 
in those peaceful moments, when no sound but the browsing of cattle 
reached me, that I imagined benign looks were cast upon me from the 
golden vapours, and I seemed to catch glimpses of faint forms moving 
amongst them, which were once so dear ; and even thought my ears 
affected by well-known voices, long silent upon earth. When the warm 
hues of the sky were gradually fading, and the distant thickets began to 
assume a deeper and more melancholy blue, I fancied a shape, like 
Thisbe, shot swiftly along; and, sometimes halting afar off, cast an 
affectionate look upon her old master, that seemed to say, When you 
draw near the last inevitable hour, and the pale countries of Aneantsic 
are stretched out before you, I will precede your footsteps, and guide 
them safe through the wild labyrinths which separate this world from 
your's. I was so possessed with the idea, and so full of the remem- 
brance of that poor, affectionate creature, whose miserable end you were 
the witness of, that I did not, for several minutes, perceive our arrival at 
Guntsberg. Hurrying to bed, I seemed in my slumbers to pass that 
interdicted boundary which divides our earth from the region of Indian 
happiness, Thisbe ran nimbly before me; her white form glimmered 
amongst dusky forests; she led me into an infinitely spacious plain, 
where I heard vast multitudes discoursing upon events to come. What 
further passed must never be revealed. I awoke in tears, and could 
hardly find spirits enough to look around me, till we were driving 
through the midst of Augsburg.’ 


Thisbe, it must be explained, was a favourite greyhound, torn in 
pieces by a mad dog. 


The ‘ region of Indian happiness’ is of course an allusion to Pope’s 
couplet on the‘ poor Indian.’ 


Who thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
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As Beckford progresses towards and through Italy, passages of poetic 
reverie become less frequent, whether because the clear skies and exact 
definition are less favourable to imagination than the vagueness of the 
northern landscape, or from the wearing off of the first intoxication of 
travel. The reader of the Italian tour in the 1834 edition accordingly 
loses less, but it is surprising that he should have been deprived of 
Beckford’s visit to the house of Petrarch :— 


‘At Padua, I was too near the last, and one of the most celebrated 
abodes of Petrarch, to make the omission of a visit excusable; had I 
not been in a disposition to render such a pilgrimage peculiarly pleasing. 
I set forwards from Padua after dinner, so as to arrive sometime before 
sunset. Nothing could be finer than the day ; and I had every reason 
to promise myself a serene and delicious hour, before the sun might go 
down. I put the poems of Petrarch into my pocket; and, as my road 
lay chiefly through lanes, planted on either side with mulberries and 
poplars, from which vines hung dangling in careless festoons, I found 
many a bowering shade, where I sat, at intervals, to indulge my pensive 
humour over some ejaculatory sonnet ; as the pilgrim, on his journey to 
Loretto, reposes here and there, to offer his prayers and meditations to 
the Virgin. In little more than an hour and half, I found myself in the 
midst of the Euganean hills, and, after winding almost another hour 
amongst them, I got, before I was well aware, into the village of Arqua. 
Nothing can be more sequestered or obscure than its situation. It had 
rather a deserted appearance ; several of its houses being destitute of 
inhabitants, and crumbling into ruins. Two or three of them, however, 
exhibited ancient towers, richly mantled with ivy, and surrounded with 
cypress, that retained the air of having once belonged to persons of 
consideration. Their present abandoned state nourished the melancholy 
idea with which I entered the village. Could one approach the last 
retreat of genius, and not look for some glow of its departed splendour ? 


Dear to the pensive eye of fond regret, 
Is light still beaming from a sun that’s set. 


‘The residence of Petrarch at Arqua is said to have drawn thither 
from Padua the society of its more enlightened citizens. This city, 
whilst Petrarch lived in its neighbourhood, was engaged in rebellion 
against the Venetians; and Francis de Carrara, the head of it, went 
often to Arqua, to consult Petrarch ; when he found himself obliged to 
sue to Venice for peace. The poet was indeed deputed, upon this occa- 
sion, his ambassador to the state ; as being a person whose character 
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and credit were most likely to appease its wrath. His success in this 
embassy might, perhaps, have been some recompence for an employment 
he accepted with much regret, as it forced him from his beloved retire- 
ment. Ina letter to one of his friends, written about this period of his 
life, he says: “ I pass the greatest part of the year in the country, which 
I have always preferred to cities: I read ; I write; I think: thus, my life, 
and my pleasures are like those of youth. I take pains to hide myself; 
but I cannot escape visits: it is an honour which displeases and wearies 
me. In my little house on the Euganean hills, I hope to pass my few 
remaining days in tranquillity, and to have always before my eyes my 
dead, or my absent, friends.”—I was musing on these circumstances as 
I walked along the village, till a venerable old woman, seated at her 
door with her distaff in her hand, observing me, soon guessed the 
cause of my excursion ; and offered to guide me to Petrarch’s house. 
The remainder of my way was short, and well amused by my guide’s 
enthusiastic expressions of veneration for the poet’s memory ; which, she 
assured me, she felt but in common with the other inhabitants of the 
village. When we came to the door of the house, we met the peasant, 
its present possessor. The old woman, recommending the stranger and 
his curiosity to her neighbour’s good offices, departed. I entered 
immediately, and ran over every room, which the peasant assured 
me, in confirmation of what I before learnt from better authority, 
were preserved, as nearly as they could be, in the state Petrarch had 
left them. The house and premises, having unfortunately been trans- 
mitted from one enthusiast of his name to another, no tenants have 
been admitted, but under the strictest prohibition of making any change 
in the form of the apartments, or in the memorial relics belonging to 
the place: and, to say the truth, every thing I saw in it, save a few 
articles of the peasant’s furniture in the kitchen, has an authentic appear- 
ance. Three of the rooms below stairs are particularly shewn, and they 
have nothing in them but what once belonged to the Poet. In one, 
which I think they call his parlour, is a very antique cupboard ; where, 
it is supposed, he deposited some precious part of his literary trea- 
sure. The ceiling is painted in a grotesque manner. A niche in the 
wall contains the skeleton of his favourite cat, with a Latin epigram 
beneath, of Petrarch’s composition. It is good enough to deserve being 
copied ; but the lateness of the hour did not allow me time. A little 
room, beyond this, is said to have been his study: the walls of it, from 
top to bottom, are scribbled over with sonnets, and poetical eulogies on 
Petrarch, ancient and modern: many of which are subscribed by persons, 
of distinguished rank and talents, Italians as well as strangers. Here, 
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too, is the bard’s old chair, and on it is displayed a great deal of heavy, 
ornamental carpentry ; which required no stretch of faith to be believed 
the manufacture of the fourteenth century. You may be sure, I placed 
myself in it, with much veneration, and the most resigned assent to 
Mrs. Dobson’s relation: that Petrarch, sitting in this same chair, was 
found dead in his library, with one arm leaning on a book. Who could 
sit in Petrarch's chair, void of some effect? I rose not from it without 
a train of pensive sentiments and soft impressions ; which I ever love 
to indulge. I was now led into a larger room, behind that I first saw ; 
where, it is likely enough, the poet, according to the peasant’s in- 
formation, received the visits of his friends. Its walls were adorned 
with landscapes and pastoral scenes, in such painting as Petrarch 
himself might, and is supposed to have executed. Void of taste and 
elegance, either in the design or colouring, they bear some character- 
istic marks of the age to which they are, with no improbability, 
assigned ; and, separate from the merit of exhibiting repeatedly the 
portraits of Petrarch and Laura, are a valuable sketch of the rude 
infancy of the art, where it rose with such hasty vigour to perfection. 
Having seen all that was left unchanged in this consecrated mansion 
I passed through a room, said to have been the Bard’s bed-room, and 
stepped into the garden, situated on a green slope, descending directly 
from the house. It is now rather an orchard than a garden; a spot of 
small extent, and without much else to recommend it, but that it once 
was the property of Petrarch. It is not pretended to have retained the 
form in which he left it. An agreeably wild and melancholy kind of 
view, which it commands over the Euganean hills, and which I beheld 
under the calm glow of approaching sunset, must often, at the same 
moment, have soothed the poet’s anxious feelings, and hushed his active 
imagination, as it did my own, into a delicious repose. Having lingered 
here till the sun was sunk beneath the horizon, I was led a little way 
farther in the village, to see Petrarch’s fountain. Hippocrene itself 
could not have been more esteemed by the Poet, than this, his gift, by 
all the inhabitants of Arqua. The spring is copious, clear, and of 
excellent water ; I need not say with what relish I drank of it. The 
last religious act in my little pilgrimage, was a visit to the church-yard ; 
where I strewed a few flowers, the fairest of the season, on the Poet’s 
tomb ; and departed for Padua by the light of the moon.’ 


The omissions from Beckford’s original text in the Italian part of his 
tour are usually brief, but marked by a curiosa infelicitas. They 
generally affect precisely those bits of landscape which show how 
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thoroughly he contemplated nature with the eyes of a painter, rather 
than of a poet—little etchings, careless but sharp, like scraps from a 
portfolio of the seventeenth century. ‘ Poplars with faded yellow leaves 
sprang from the margin of the rivulets, which seemed to lose themselves 
in the ruins of a castle built in the Gothic times.’ ‘A spring flowed 
opportunely into a marble cistern close by the way ; two cypresses and 
a pine waved over it.’ Such are examples of the beauties which have 
disappeared, one sees not why. A more elaborate passage relates to the 
Coliseum. Beckford must have seen the first volumes of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ but he could not then have known what similar feelings the 
Coliseum had aroused in the breast of Gibbon. 


‘I absolutely will have no antiquary to go prating from fragment to 
fragment, and tell me, that were I to stay five years at Rome, I should 
not see half it contained. The thought alone, of so much to look at, 
is quite distracting, and makes me resolve to view nothing at all in a 
scientific way ; but straggle and wander about, just as the spirit chooses, 
This evening, it led me to the Coliseo, and excited a vehement desire in 
me to break down and pulverize the whole circle of saints’ nests and 
chapels, which disgrace the arena. You recollect, I dare say, the vile 
effect of this holy trumpery, and would join with all your heart. in 
kicking it into the Tiber. A few lazy abbots were at their devotions be- 
fore them ; such as would have made a lion’s mouth water ; fatter, I dare 
say, than any saint in the whole martyrology, and ten times more 
tantalizing. I looked first, at the dens where wild beasts used to be kept, 
to divert the magnanimous people of Rome with devastation and 
murder ; then, at the tame cattle before the altars. Heavens! thought 
I to myself, how times are changed! Could ever Vespasian have 
imagined, his amphitheatre would have been thus inhabited? I passed 
on, making these reflections, to a dark arcade, overgrown with ilex. In 
the openings which time and violence have made, a distant grove of 
cypresses discover themselves; springing from heaps of mouldering 
ruins, relieved by a clear transparent sky, strewed with a few red clouds. 
This was the sort of prospect I desired, and I sat down on a shattered 
frieze to enjoy it. Many stories of ancient Rome thronged into my 
mind as I mused ; triumphal scenes, but tempered by sadness, and the 
awful thoughts of their being all passed away. It would be in vain 
to recapitulate the ideas which chased one another along. Think where 
I sat, and you may easily conjecture the series. When the procession 
was fleeted by, (for I not only thought, but seemed to see warriors 
moving amongst the cypresses, and consuls returning from Parthian 
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expeditions, loaded with strange spoils and received with the acclama- 
tions of millions upon entering the theatre) I arose, crossed the arena, 
paced several times round and round, looked up to arcade rising above 
arcade, and admiring the stately height and masses of the structure, 
considered it in various points of view, and felt, as if I never should 
be satisfied with gazing, hour after hour, and day after day. Next, 
directing my steps to the arch of Constantine, I surveyed the groups 
of ruins which surrounded me. The cool breeze of the evening played 
in the beds of canes and oziers which flourished under the walls of 
the Coliseo: a cloud of birds were upon the wing to regain their 
haunts in its crevices; and, except the sound of their flight, all was 
silent ; for happily no carriages were rattling along. I observed the 
palace and obelisk of Saint John of Lateran, at a distance; but it 
was too late to take a nearer survey; so, returning leisurely home, 
I traversed the Campo Vaccino, and leaned a moment against one 
of the columns which supported the temple of Jupiter Stator. Some 
women were fetching water from the fountain hard by, whilst another 
group had kindled a fire under the shrubs and twisted fig-trees, which 
cover the Palatine Hill. Innumerable vaults and arches peep out 
of the vegetation. It was upon these, in all probability, the splendid 
palace of the Caesars was raised. Confused fragments of marble, and 
walls of lofty terraces, are the sole traces of its ancient magnificence. A 
wretched rabble were roasting their chesnuts, on the very spot, perhaps, 
where Domitian convened a senate, to harangue upon the delicacies of 
his entertainment. The light of the flame cast upon the figures around 
it, and the mixture of tottering wall with foliage impending above their 
heads, formed a striking picture, which I stayed contemplating from my 
pillar, till the fire went out, the assembly dispersed, and none remained 
but a withered hag, raking the embers and muttering to herself. I 
thought also it was high time to retire, lest the unwholesome mists, 
which were streaming from’ the opening before the Coliseo, might 
make me repent my stay. Whether they had already taken effect, or 
no, I will not absolutely determine; but something or other had grievously 
disordered me. A few centuries ago I should have taxed the old hag 
with my head-ache, and have attributed the uncommon oppression I 
experienced, to her baleful power. Hastening to my hotel, I mounted 
into the open portico upon its summit, nearly upon a level with the 
Villa Medici, and sat, several hours, with my arms folded in one another, 
listening to the distant rumours of the town. It had been a fine moment 
to have bestrode one of the winds which piped around me, offering, no 
doubt, some compact from Lucifer.’ 
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The letters of 1780-81 are followed in the first edition by a long 
undated letter, apparently written to accompany the rest upon the publica- 
tion of the book, on which a MS. annotator comments, ‘ Uncharacteristic.’ 
It certainly displays Beckford in an unwonted character, that of a patriot 
weighing the strength of Britain against that of other nations at that 
almost darkest hour of her history, and encouraging his countrymen with 
a manly firmness. Such sentiments would have been seasonable in the 
trying times to come, during which Beckford sat silent in Parliament 
through twenty sessions without opening his mouth. The letter, though 
neither picturesque nor romantic, deserves preservation equally with the 
others. It contains curious speculations on the prospects of France, 
showing that the impulse towards enlightenment and freedom was then 
supposed to be abating. It also shows that the spirit of the old alderman 
whose civic courage is commemorated in the Guildhall inscription was 
not originally wanting in his son, and that the curse of immoderate 
wealth spoiled a patriot as well as an author. The patriot is lost beyond 
redemption, but enough of the author survives to indicate what 
Beckford might have been if caprice had not become his second nature. 
It reduced one who should have been a creator, or at least an artist, to 
the rank of a connoisseur in art, and an amateur in literature. In the 
literature of travel, however, and perhaps in that department alone, 
amateurship is tolerable if accompanied by the poet’s idealizing eye and 
the painter's magic touch. Of these nothing could deprive Beckford. 
While everything else, except his immortal tale, the fruit of the only 
serious labour he ever imposed upon himself, bespeaks the life sacrificed 
to whimsical, irrepressible indulgence, his travels remain fresh as on the 
day when they were penned, and we can neither wish them better nor 
other than what they are. The one thing they want and always have 
wanted is readers, first by his own fault, and afterwards by ours. 


R. GARNETT. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


~ aa 


Book VI. SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF LIGHT 


CHAPTER II 





AKEN fairly, along with their context, the most 
astonishing affairs become comprehensible 
cnough; the difficulty is to get hold of the 


context; and that is just why the conduct of 


even the most respectable of our fellow creatures 
presents to us such an endless tangle of con- 
tradictions, ineptitudes, inexplicabilities, and 


general wrong reason run riot. 


Which observations find apposite illustration 


in the small affair just recorded which so taxed 





Antony Hammond’s acuteness. To the one 
person able to supply the context—namely, Mary Crookenden—that 
affair was comprehensible to the point of humiliation. Precisely 
because she dreaded an episode of this description had she been 
anxious to ‘shuffle out’ of going to Mr. Carr’s great party. Then her 
little quarrel with her lover had supervened. Wishing earnestly to make 
it up with him, to cancel their difference by presentation of some suitable 
peace-offering, she had defied the dread, risked the episode. And now, 
as she waited at the end of the balcony, the episode confronted her as 
an accomplished fact. She contemplated it in all its aspects and_ bear- 
ings ; and, poor child,—poor for all her pride and fine clothing,—as she 
did so her heart grew heavy as lead. And unhappily she had plenty 
of leisure for contemplation, for the wheels of Cyprian Aldham’s chariot 
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tarried most unaccountably. She could think undisturbed. For the 
chair to which Hammond had directed her, was shut in, hidden away 
behind a flowery promontory of white lilac bushes and an undergrowth 
of azaleas and gladiolas extending more than half the width of the 
balcony, and leaving only a narrow passage against the inside wall. 


Mary Crookenden has retained a very lively remembrance of every 
detail of her vigil in that oppressively fragrant little spot. Of the six- 
sided red glass and brass lamp hanging in the centre, the chain of it 
vibrating slightly from the out draught. Of the rosy reflections cast by 
it upon the lilacs and azaleas. Of the slight clinging roughness— 
against her bare arm—of the pattern of the brocaded chair-cover, on 
which bunches of dim-hued carnations straggled across an ash-blue 
ground. Of the rich amber glow filling all the long perspective of the 
tented space. Of figures passing to and fro, or grouped about the 
windows of the brilliant rooms. Of the well-modulated murmur of 
conversation. Of the reciter’s voice, now passionate, now appealing, 
rising in some declamatory passage, falling in some pathetic one; the 
tones of it singularly agitating-—-though the words recited were in- 
distinguishable—amid the heat, the rich subdued brightness, the cloying 
sweetness of flowers. And then right before her—striking a very 
different note—an arched draped opening on to the darkness of the river 
and the night. Through this, as she sat there, she could just make out 
the line of the opposite shore. Lights reflected down upon the oily 
swirling water—current flowing, tide ebbing away together past the roar 
and turmoil of the city towards the freshness and silence of the sea. 
Buildings, towers, great chimneys, black against a vague luridness behind 
them thrown upward through the close thick air from the network 
of teeming streets lying back between Lambeth and Vauxhall. Over 
all this another blackness of gathering cloud. Cloud big with storm, 
boiling up from south and east, though the wind was dead still. And in 
Mary Crookenden’s mind meanwhile, sense of disquieting self-revelation, 
of moral confusion ; sense, moreover, that struggle with that confusion 
only entangled her conscience and reason more and more hopelessly, 
as in the meshes of some cruel net. Not right and wrong, but 
right and right, not truth and falsehood, but truth and truth, appeared 
to her sadly in conflict just then. And it was of the very essence of 
the case ‘that she could ask no advice, seek no counsel. Acting at once 


as advocate for each side and as judge, she must argue the question, give 
the verdict, bear—perhaps—the weight of long punishment, unaided, 
silently, by and for herself. 
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Yet the episode in itself remained comprehensible enough. She had 
honestly wished to avoid seeing Colthurst again, on this side her marriage 
at all events. Now she had seen him and her first sight of him had 
. been alarmingly pleasant. It appeased her pride, it went to justify her 
past thought of him. That word ‘bounder’ of Lancelot’s had rankled 
in her mind. For she saw that here, among all these people, Colthurst’s 
personality remained distinct ; and that not by doubtful virtue of out- 
ward eccentricity, but by positive virtue of being an undeniably telling 
figure. Colthurst, indeed, had sloughed off much of his outward 
eccentricity in the last few months. The habit of rule, sufficiency of 
means, the comfortable knowledge of an assured success, had increased 
his social self-confidence and given him ease of manner. Looking, as 
he looked now standing talking to Adolphus Carr’s Princess, Mary 
Crookenden felt he was not a man whom any woman need be ashamed 
of going into the world with. His appearance, like his work, might 
provoke comment, but comment would hardly be of the patronizing, 
supercilious sort. 


All this she perceived almost at a glance. Perceived it with an odd 
mixture of satisfaction and of uneasiness, knowing that she had infinitely 
better perceive nothing—that perceptions down these lines were danger- 
ous, not to say wrong. Perceived it, moreover, with the glamour of those 
pictures of his, which she had looked at in company with Aldham at 
the Academy. only a few hours ago, still strong upon her. For their 
virility, the consummate art, the large insight of them, had affected her 
profoundly. And then, by an unkind little accident, as she watched 
him, listening all the while to Hammond’s half malicious, half laudatory 
talk, it fell out that suddenly, unexpectedly, the attraction of Colthurst’s 
weakness was added to the attraction of his strength. For looking about 
him, in that restless way of his, during a rather involved declaration of 
artistic faith on the part of the Royal lady, Colthurst’s eyes had met 
hers. He became aware of her, aware she was watching him. The 
whole man had changed somehow. A certain excitement shook him. 
He began to hesitate in answering the declaration of faith, to stammer, 
and that badly. And perceiving this and how it came about, a despera- 
tion of pity, of anger that he should be at a disadvantage, of longing to 
help him, shelter him, stand between him and all possibility of mockery, 
had arisen in Mary Crookenden, had made her cry out, and then, in 
shame and fear, had made her turn and fly. No wonder, I think, sitting 


alone, contemplating the episode in all its bearings the girl’s heart grew 
heavy as lead. 
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Her first instinct had been to seek safety with Aldham, to get him to 
lead her out of temptation, to take her away. But as she waited for 
him, while the air became more oppressive, the heat greater, the fragrance 
of the flowers more close and clinging—a presence rather than a scent— 
that idea of the necessity of rescue amplified itself. Not only from this 
place, from the subtle influence of James Colthurst’s near neighbour- 
hood, must Aldham take her; but from all her old life, its associations, 
its aspirations, its surroundings, its fancies—and that as soon as possible. 
They were to be married—why wait? Why not be married at once? 
Only the completion of her trousseau stood in the way. And hadn't 
she plenty of clothes already? What did a gown more or less matter as 
compared with this horrible state of moral confusion? .Mary was fairly 
and to a high-minded 





terrified. To fix the great gulf of marriage 
young girl that gulf happily seems a very, very great one—between 
herself and the man who so strangely affected and attracted her—the 
man who told her he loved her and made her feel the truth of that 
telling as no man ever had before ; told her also his love was hopeless, 
prayed passionately it might be kept so—the man in whose life was 
something obscure and hidden—Lancelot’s hinted story, the haunting 
face of the woman of Slerracombe Deer Park—to place, once and for 
all, between herself and this man, solemn vows ratified by a sacred 
ceremony—to place between herself and him the mysterious change 
from maid to wife—this seemed to Mary Crookenden her only chance 
of peace, of a quiet mind, of a conscience void of offence. 


And, as the minutes passed and still Aldham did not come, this idea 
of the necessity for rescue, for haste, for action immediate and final, 
deepened in her, possessed her, worked upon her till the nervous tension 
became almost intolerable. No doubt Mary’s distress of mind was 
aggravated by physical causes, by the highly electric state of the 
atmosphere. For more than once while she waited the whole southern 
heaven had opened for an instant—buildings, towers, great chimneys 
along the further shore standing out sharp-edged against a sheet of 
peach-bloom light. The river became mystically radiant, its bridges, 
the barges lying in mid-stream, the long pale line of the embankment as 
clear as day. For an instant only. Then the lamps which had grown 
pallid and ghostly reasserted themselves. Night—there without all 
blank, black, stifling—here within, voluptuous with sound, colour 


fragrance—closed down again. 


A man’s shadow thrown upon the lilacs and azaleas, doubled queerly 
by the crossing lights. Mary was past caring about anvearances, past 





neers 
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caring whether her words and aspect might seem peculiar to those 
ignorant of the context. She thought Aldham had come at last. She 


rose to her feet. 


‘Oh! Cyprian, Cyprian,’ she cried, ‘take me away, take me home 


now, directly, before the storm breaks.’ 


Rose, turned to the narrow passage between the banked-up flowers 
and the wall to find herself face to face with James Colthurst. 


‘D-don’t be afraid of the storm, Miss Crookenden,’ he said in the 
rapid whispering way of his. ‘There is n-no hurry. I assure you it 


won't b-break just yet.’ 


And Mary sunk down in her chair again, a kind of despair upon 
her. Despair none the less honest and vital because she knew that at 
bottom she was glad, royally, triumphantly glad. Thus with jarring, 
discordant music, and in most questionable shape, does the great god 


Love batter his way into some women’s hearts. 


But the great god had only carried the outworks after all. For the 
girl's innate rectitude, loyalty, sense of the binding nature of a promise 
voluntarily given rallied and valiantly withstood the entrance of the 
enemy. If there is no treachery within the walls, why, the great god 
may have to retreat discomfited even yet. Mary could still resist, did 
instinctively proudly resist ; but she could not take the offensive, make 
a sally, cut her way out. That was beyond her power of will. She 
waited silent, slowly fanning herself. 


Colthurst had come within the flowery promontory. He moved 
across and looked away up the river watching the up-boiling cloud, for 
he did not care to look at Miss Crookenden just yet. He still cherished 
his dream of ideally chivalrous behaviour towards this woman. And he 
held it sentimental cant to assert that beauty when least adorned is 
most adorned. Not a bit of it. A woman’s beauty gains by fine 
dressing, as a precious stone by fine setting. Colthurst knew that 
Miss Crookenden was resplendent to-night. He did not want to know 
more, to know the details of that splendour, until the excitement of 
finding himself here alone with her had somewhat worn off. The 
emotional side of his nature was ready enough to develop dangerous 
and then the tones of her voice, 





energy under existing circumstances 
calling out, just now, as she supposed, to her lover, had cut him to the 


very quick. 
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‘The storm’s a l-long way off yet,’ he repeated, just for the sake of 
saying something. Mary made no answer. Colthurst paused for a 
brief space. The heat, the fragrance, the silence in which he became 
moment by moment more intimately sensible of her, there, close by, the 
beauty of her person enhanced by her appointments and surroundings— 
all this wrought on him, produced in him a distracting restlessness. To 
carry it off he began talking, caring little enough about the subject so 
long as he did talk. 


‘You heard, I dare say, that I ended by taking the Connop School ?’ 


‘Yes, I heard you had taken it,’ Mary said. She fanned herself 
steadily. The regular mechanical: beat was helpful to the maintenance 
of self-possession. And she, too, needed help towards that end just 
now. ‘I hope the work goes on well ?” 


‘Oh! the work goes on well enough, Colthurst answered with a 
certain impatience, still watching the up-boiling cloud. ‘I am weeding 
out the incapables by a p-process of inevitable natural selection which 
rather scares B-Barwell. He says I shall empty the school if I p-press 
the students so hard. B-but I don’t agree. I shall only kill off the 
ones who have no stamina. And I am p-perfectly willing to do that. 
I have no use for rickety creatures. Art has no use for them. Iam 
d-delighted to help them to select themselves out of existence. I 
r-really am doing them a kindness in helping them to disappear.’ 


‘Poor things!’ Mary Crookenden exclaimed softly, almost irvolun- 
tarily. Colthurst looked round at her. There was a curious fierceness 
in his expression. 


‘You think me b-brutal, Miss Crookenden, he stammered. 


‘I. don’t think anything,’ she answered, hurriedly, ‘but that I am 
glad the work goes on well—that you should be satisfied.’ 


Colthurst gazed away up the river again. Once more the southern 
sky opened, and all the scene without showed clear. Whether it was 
only the change from the warm lamplight to that unearthly flickering 
pallor of the sheet-lightning Mary could not tell, but Colthurst’s face 
seemed to her a revelation of how much sorrow a human countenance 
can hold. The sorrow was not showy, theatrical, obtrusive, but it was 
none the less penetrating for that. 


‘I am not satisfied, he said. ‘I longed for the school ; I thought I 
could do a lot with it. I got it. I am d-doing a lot with it. I had 

















‘ The storm’s a I-long way off yet, he repeated. 
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my d-desire.. I have leanness withal in my soul. Why not? The two 
things generally go together, I suppose.’ 





‘Ah! but,—’ the girl put in eagerly—she could not help it—the longing 


to comfort this strong, dominating, aggressive being overmastered every 





prudential consideration—it had done so before.—‘ But there are your 
pictures. Surely you find satisfaction in them? I saw them to-day. 
No other pictures in the place are within a hundred miles of them. They 


are magnificent. They must satisfy you.’ 


‘Of course [ am p-pleased with them,’ Colthurst said. ‘Of course I 
am fond of them. Of course, in a degree, I glory in them. It would be a 
very paltry pretence of humility to deny that. For no one can measure 
the worth of his work like the artist himself—that is obvious, I think. 
He only knows all that has been p-put into it. Still more perhaps all 
that has b-been put out of it—rejected, refused. For the best work is 
always built up on refusal somehow, on obedience to the ‘thou shalt 
not’ even more than to the ‘thou shalt.’ B-but then, just in proportion 


as the work is good, complete in itself, an actual creation, it becomes 





impersonal—is outside of you, has an independent life. Your reason 
and your artistic sense acquiesce in that. Your brain is content it should 


be so; your ambition is gratified, 


As usual, Colthurst’s nervousness had worn off under the relief of 
self-expression. He held himself upright, standing directly in front of 


Mary Crookenden, looking full at her. 


‘ The m-man in you is satisfied, in short, he said. ‘ B-but alas! there is 
a good deal besides the man in most of us artists. There is the child— 
the everlasting upspringing of youth, which is at once our curse and the 
secret of our power. And the child isn’t satisfied. The child doesn’t 
care two raps for laborious success, the creative gift, for acquiescent 
reason, or gratified ambition, Miss Crookenden. It cries out for toys, 
for p-playfellows, for sunshine, and d-dear, silly little pleasures ; a home 
to come back to at night when it’s tired ; l-loving arms to hold it; a 
l-lullaby of laughter and kisses.’ 


Colthurst’s stammer grew somewhat unmanageable as he said the 
last few words. He looked down, wrenching oddly at his shirt collar. 


‘S-satisfied ? Is anybody satisfied, I wonder?’ he repeated. Then he 


raised his eyes to the girl’s face. ‘ Are you satisfied, Miss Crookenden ?’ 


he asked, quite gently. ‘If what one hears of your prospects is true— 
I hope it is—you have more cause for satisfaction than most of us. We 
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hear you are going to make an ideal marriage—a marriage that has 
everything to recommend it, not a single d-drawback. Is it so?’ 


Mary fanned herself slowly, unceasingly. The heat seemed to her 
breathless. 


‘Yes,’ she said. 
‘You are satisfied then ?’ 


Colthurst too found the heat breathless. Ah! self-confident and 
altogether too deliberate clerical lover, for pity’s sake make haste! If 
rescue is to be at all it must be speedy, for though the garrison holding 
the citadel of your mistress’ heart shows a good front to the enemy, it is 


in sore straits. 


Mary Crookenden stopped fanning herself. She carried her head 
haughtily.-—‘ What right have you to ask me such a question? You 
have no right,’ she said, and once more the fan took up its steady 
rhythmical movement. 


Colthurst looked down again.—‘B-by a _ d-death-bed, Miss 
Crookenden, one doesn’t stop to carefully consider rights. One acts 
upon impulse, regardless of conventionalities. Here by the death-bed 
of the love I have borne you I dare to ask strange questions—and if 
you are kind you will answer them. From the first I knew that love 
was doomed. It was not in the nature of things it could live. N-now 
itis in its agony. Very soon I shall be forced to lay it in its coffin and 
go on my way as best I can without the tormenting joy and solace of 
it. Don’t misunderstand me,’ he added. ‘I am not making an appeal. 
I am merely stating facts. Facts of which I recognize the inevitable 
fitness as—well—as a fairly reasonable lost soul may be supposed to 
recognize the fitness of its own damnation. Only I think I should 


recognize that necessary fitness more completely—and, intellectually, 





anyhow, it would be a consolation to recognize it as fully as possible 
if I had reason to believe you at least were happy. — If I knew not only 
the woman-of-the-world in you is satisfied, but that the child is satisfied 
likewisé ; that it has found toys, a p-playfellow, a home—and that 
l-lullaby 





and so is content.’ 





Colthurst spoke quite calmly. He stood nearly in the centre of the 
draped opening, his face and the upper part of his figure bathed in the 


dreamy amber-rose of the lamplight, showing in high relief against the 
gloom of cloud, and river, and night behind him. While across that 
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gloom, now and again, the lightning leapt and flitted with, so it seemed 
to Mary Crookenden, a kind of evil quickness—at once a mockery and 
a menace, producing in her an indefinable terror. She hesitated, the 
apprehension of a great crisis upon her. Then in desperation of loyalty 
she lied ; lied bravely, roundly, knowing that she lied, looking him in 


the face. 


‘Since you press the question home,’ she said, ‘ yes, I am satisfied ; 
I have found all I want.’ 


‘Ah! that is well—d-damnation becomes almost palatable,’ 
Colthurst said. 


He lIcaned his clbows on the balustrade of the balcony, gazed 
down at the long row of carriages drawn up along the curb each with 
its double dot of light, at the waiting men-servants chatting in groups 
on the pavement, at the swirl of the flowing current and ebbing tide. 
Colthurst had hardly realized until now how much it would cost him to 
screw down the lid of this love’s coffin. The chill pride that had come 
back to Miss Crookenden’s bearing in the last few minutes only 
charmed him the more. _ His relation to her all along, save during that 
interview in the drawing theatre of the Connop School, had been fan- 
and that truly 
honouring her he was called upon now to close it, Colthurst never 





tastical, shadowy, unsubstantial. Yet in closing it 


doubted— it seemed to him that he parted with the best thing he had 
had in life. 


A huffle of wind, hot with the festering reek of the crowded streets 
away across the river, fluttered the leaves of the plane trees 
along the embankment; swept up and about him, the stale odours 
borne on it for the moment overpowering the sweetness of the flowers. 
Then the air fell dead still again, while the thunder rolled and rattled 
away down in the south.. The wind affected him oddly. To him it 
bore something beside the stagnant reek of the -streets. It bore a 
message from out of the stagnant profitless lives of Jenny Parris and 
little Dot. Colthurst was in the morbid humour in which it is possible 
to find absolute enjoyment in accentuating one’s own suffering. A spirit 
of fantastic self-abnegation had possession of him. And so he asked 
himself. 





half from sheer hopelessness, half in obedience to the high 


ideal of conduct his love for Mary Crookenden had generated in him— 
why should he not ‘right the wrong he had done Jenny in a measure at 
all events? Why cling so determinedly to the fact of legal freedom, 
since, with Mary Crookenden’s marriage, the one thing which had given 
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legal freedom a certain subjective value was irrevocably lost? Why 
not marry Jenny Parris, and so take the stigma of shame off little Dot? 
He had no love to give Jenny Parris. She had strangled all love in 
him. She jarred him through and through, every fibre of him, like the 
sound of an instrument out of tune. She could never be more than his 
wife in name. But his name he could give her. He could go to the 
nearest Registry Office with her, make—in her own eyes—an honest 
woman of her ; make his will too, settle the not contemptible sum coming 
in for these pictures of his on her and on his daughter, little Dot—and so 
pay a part, at least, of the debt he owed her. As the conception formed 
itself in Colthurst’s mind, rapidly and with curious completeness of detail, 
the vision it called up was dreary, arid, dingy to the point of heart- 
break. He did not care. To him, just now, the very merit of the con- 
ception lay in the vulgar commonplace misery of it. 


The wind huffled again. The thunder rattled out somewhat nearer. 
Colthurst raised himself, turned round,a smile on his lips. The contrast 
between what he saw in imagination and saw in fact was sufficiently 
violent. Mary Crookenden stood upright, looking away down the length 
of the balcony—which was singularly provoking to the senses in its 
cunningly blended colours, cunningly disposed lights, flowers, furnishings 
—her beauty emphasized by her rich dress, her flashing diamonds, by 
the stately pose of her figure and the carriage of her head. Colthurst 
was filled with a madness of worship for her. Not only of worship for 
her physical beauty, but for her maidenhood, for the unstained fairness 
and purity of her. The Registry Office and Jenny Parris—yes. But 
first a word of kindness, a trifle of hope! 


‘Miss Crookenden’ he said, ‘I have talked too much. You want to 
get away from me. I d—don’t want to bother you; but before you 
go just this: I had some conversation with Mr. Aldham when I first 
came in to-night. He tells me he cares for pictures. He was good 
enough to ask me down to your future home—later, in the autumn, you 
know, when you are settled there.’ 


The girl turned her head. And Colthurst remarked—as Hammond 
had remarked already—that she looked very wan, fragile, ghostly 
almost. Her mouth was slightly open, and an expression of startled 
alarm made her eyes wide and wild. Twice she tried to interrupt, 
tried to stop him. But Colthurst refused to be stopped. 


‘No—let me go on. It’s a very small matter. Let me go on,’ he 
entreated. ‘Don’t suppose that I should be in your way, or that I 
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should demand more from you than the most casual acquaintance 
among your guests. I should be just an odd man in a big house-party, 
had down to make up the number, to take any young lady in to dinner 
who didn’t happen to be better provided for, while I paid for my keep 
in the smallest small-talk I could raise. I know myself p-pretty 
thoroughly. I know what is within and what is b-beyond my strength. 
This is within it. I should be wholly unobjectionable. Colthurst 
smiled at her—‘ Wholly unobjectionable, he repeated. ‘So my coming 
would make no difference to you, and to me it would make just all the 
difference. It would be the grating through which one catches a glimpse 
of the blue sky in prison. It would—we were speaking of lost souls 
just now, you know—well, it would be Judas Iscariot’s twelve hours’ rest 
from hell in the cool and peace of the polar night.’ 


His speech was low, broken, eager, to his hearer cruelly moving. 


Oh! Cyprian Aldham, Cyprian Aldham, who shall awake in you 
a sense of your danger? Rome is burning while you, frigidly punc- 
tilious young gentleman, are gracefully fiddling—fiddling to poor old 
Lady Theodosia Pringle, whom your host has bidden you take in to 
supper. Will you risk losing your wife to save your fine manners? In 
common modesty wait, at least, until she be indeed your wife before 
you thus make display of your self-respecting good breeding at her 
expense. The flesh has little enough power to tempt you, high-minded 
dainty-natured person that you are. But can we say as much for the 
world? Make haste, bestir yourself, hurry for once, putting your self- 
complacency in your pocket; or I very much fear when at last you 
arrive, you will arrive altogether too late. 


‘D—don’t blot out the scrap of blue sky, Colthurst stammered. 
‘Don’t cut Judas off his twelve hours’ respite from pain. You have all 
you want. You are satisfied, so to you it couldn't matter. To me it 
would bring infinite good. Let me come.’ 


But Mary Crookenden threw out her hands in passionate imploring 
rejection. 


‘Ah! no. God forbid. Anything but that,’ she exclaimed. 
Colthurst was keenly hurt. 


‘What have I done to you that you should hate me so?’ he asked 
fiercely. ‘I don’t deserve it.’ 


‘I do not hate you. It would be happier for me if I did,’ Mary 
answered ; and then her voice rose into a cry. 
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For the storm had broken at last. Broken in rough unseemly 


tumult. Nature declaring her eternal supremacy even here, amid miles 
of brick and mortar, despite of buildings, pavings, bridgings, tunnellings, 
despite too of human millineries and masqueradings. Broken, in blind- 
ing glare of lightning, and boisterous in-rushing wind .that made the 
lamps sway and the tender greenhouse-grown lilacs writhe and shiver, 
and the draperies flap in wild confusion and tear at their fastenings. 
While the thunder pealed out overhead—a deafening, metallic crackle 
and roar, that went booming away, volley upon volley, up the course 
of the river into the far distance. Followed by a downpour of rain— 
the great drops beating in, insolently careless of Adolphus Carr’s 
elegant upholsteries, beating in till they splashed chill on the girl's 
bare neck and shoulders. 


Mary had been wrought up to a pitch of emotion in which ordinary 
incidents take on most portentous colours. The flash and clap, 
coming at that moment, begot in her a panic fear as of impending 
judgment ; while the cold whip of the rain laid on her delicate flesh—so 
unaccustomed to the most distant hint of ill-usage—appeared an in- 
dignity, a cruelty, inducing in her a desolating sense of loneliness and 
friendlessness. So that it made the sobs rise in her throat, encircled by 
that brilliant weight of diamonds, even as wind and wet and callousness 
of nature to human distress make sobs rise in the throat of the ragged 
tramp huddled, shivering, under the hedge. All this was an affair of 
seconds. Then, though her eyes were closed—she had shut them to 
keep out the leaping glare of the lightning—she was aware of Colthurst 
close to her, standing between her and the in-beating rain, sheltering 
her, holding her hand quietly, with unaccentuated pressure, as he had 
held it once before. Aware that his presence, the personality and 
genius of the man, enfolded her, held her whole being spiritually as he 
held her hand actually in the steady clasp of his own. 


One is told that in drowning, when the first instinctive passionate 
struggle for life is over, there comes a self-abandonment which is almost 
luxurious, a joy of yielding weakness the more exquisite because of the 
fearfulness of past conflict. Mary experienced something of this just 
now. The struggle of loyalty, the fight for independence were pretty 
well over. Our proud, milk-white maiden began to drown peacefully, 
willingly, not indeed without a certain exultation. The sobs sank away. 
She opened her eyes, and looked with a sort of wonder at the lilac 
blossoms scattered on the ground, at the long length of the balcony, a 


queer effect of wreck and disorder upon it. The wind was falling 
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again, the lightning was less vivid, and there were lengthening pauses 
between the thunder-claps. Servants came hurrying out to tidy away 
the traces of disaster and close the tall windows of the room. 


Colthurst quietly unclasped her hand. ‘You m-must go inside out of 
all this,’ he said. ‘ The worst is over—and for me the b-best is over too.’ 


The note of hopelessness in these last few words aroused Mary 
Crookenden. She ceased to drown peacefully. The moral struggle 
was renewed. But it was renewed on other lines. She could not look 
her position fairly in the face as yet. She was too close to it. It was 
not possible to see it in the perspective which alone could make it in- 
telligible. But upon one point she was resolved her mind should be set 
at rest. So she took her courage in both hands, turned and asked 
Colthurst the question plainly—baldly, if you will—which she had asked 
herself a hundred times since the sunny afternoon in Slerracombe Deer 
Park, when she had recognized them both—the man and woman of the 
‘Road to Ruin.’ 


‘Tell me,’ she said, almost sternly—‘ what is the meaning of the 
despairing tone in which you speak about yourself, about your life, about 
love? Why is it?) Are you married already ?’ 


Colthurst moved a step back, with a queer upward jerk of his head 
as though he had been struck. He hesitated while Mary stood 
watching him, her eyes fixed on him ; while the rain streamed down on 
the canvas roof ; while the servants moved to and fro, and the frightened, 
carriage horses backed and plunged in the street below. The cool 
calculating side of Colthurst came to the fore. With unsparing direct- 
ness it put the case before him. To say yes, and so save this woman 
whom he so dearly and devoutly worshipped from all possibility of 
defilement, all possibility of entanglement with these two sad, profitless 
lives, bound up irrevocably with his own? To say yes, merely fore- 
stalling fact by a few hours, and give Jenny Parris legal right to his 
name and to whatever of money and position might go along with 
it before this day, just beginning, had run out? Or to say no—to 
repudiate Jenny’s moral claim on him once and for all? To declare 
himself free and take his chance? And what a chance! What 
intoxicating delight that chance offered if he read Mary Crookenden’s 
question aright. The rage of living was still strong in Colthurst for 
all his morbidness, for all his fanatic fancies. The thought of that 
chance made him set his teeth, while the blood throbbed through his 


veins like liquid fire. But then again the risk of eventual misery to 
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her. What had he said himself? The finest work is grounded in 
refusal ; built upon ‘thou shalt not’ rather than ‘thou shalt.’ Was 
it so with the finest love? And then Colthurst saw that the most 
excellent way, the most splendid proof of his true love for Mary 
Crookenden lay in refusal—the most excellent way for him—good 
God! the tragedy, the bathos of it—led slap into the open door of 
the Registry Office side by side with the bastard and the harlot. 


With a desperate courage he met the girl’s serious, questioning gaze, 
Tried to tell her. Tried, in terms as little offensive as possible, to 
explain. But the words would not get themselves spoken. In his 


extremity his stammer once again became absolutely unmanageable. 


At that moment two gentlemen came towards them. The foremost 
was Cyprian Aldham—Cyprian Aldham at last. Then the tormenting, 
debasing, insoluble riddle of sex obtruded itself, would take no denial, 
made its voice heard. And Colthurst fell. For the sight of Mary 
Crookenden’s affianced husband coming thus to claim her, provoked in 
him the blind fury of jealousy towards a rival common, alas! to man 
and beast alike. His whole moral attitude changed. The real rose up 
and murdered the ideal, as in vigorous natures possessed of vigorous 
passions, at times, it inevitably will and must. Not as some high- 
exalted, spiritually-apprehended incarnation of inaccessible maidenhood 
did Colthurst now behold Mary Crookenden, but as sweet flesh and 
blood woman, to be wooed and won, to be rejoiced over as bride and 


wife, to lie in his bosom, and be at once—so strangely contradictory 





is man’s desire—his goddess and his property, his inspiration and in a 
sense his slave. By a tremendous effort he mastered his stammering 


tongue. 


‘Married? N-no, no. Ten thousand times no,’ he said. 
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CHAPTER III 

















~¥ HE week following Mr. Carr's royal entertainment was 
not one of precisely millennial peace and security to 
the students of the Connop School. They went de- 
licately, like unhappy Agag, having a general sense of 
hewing in pieces disagreeably imminent. Colthurst’s 
moods, as we are aware, had a habit of making them- 
selves felt ; and his present mood was a peculiarly 
withdrawn and preoccupied one, out of which he 
seemed to rush at intervals, as out of some cavern, 
armed with truly startling powers of invective and 
mordant criticism. He was, it must be conceded, ill 
to live with during that week. But to no one worse to live with than 
to himself. For the end of his interview with Miss Crookenden had 
left him suspended, like Mohammed’s coffin, between earth and heaven, 
and which of the two was designed to be his eventual resting-place he 
had as yet no means to determine. Aldham and Hammond had come, 
and Miss Crookenden had gone away with them. The whole business, 
so far as he was concerned, had been cut off clean, as with a knife. 


How much her question had meant, for how much his answer might 
be taken to stand, the full significance of her declaration that it would 
perhaps be happier for her if she did hate him—on these cardinal points 
Colthurst was painfully in suspense. And he saw no practicable way of 
relieving his suspense. There were reasons in plenty, to his thinking, 
which rendered it obviously impossible for him to go and ask Miss 
Crookenden for explanations. And here Colthurst’s underlying fatalism 
became of signal service to him once more. It enabled him to 
retain his mental equilibrium in respect of the issues raised by those 
cardinal points, it enabled him to ‘stay put’ in respect of the future. 
For, after all, what is to be must be; you can no more hurry Destiny 
than you can delay her. One is always in plenty of time, dawdle as 
one may, for the. inevitable ; that is a train one is perfectly safe to catch. 
So Colthurst just sat down under his present suspense in grim patience, 
determined to await the event—not to act, as far as might be not even 
to think. But this Spartan-like resolution was by no means calculated 
to soothe an irritable temper; and so his near neighbourhood was 
certainly to be avoided rather than courted, during that week, by any 
anxious to keep whole the skin of their self-conceit. 


—— 
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Work is about the best anodyne for the dull ache of suspense, and 
Colthurst worked like a horse. Not content with the pictures he had 
in hand and the daily routine of the school, he took to attending the 
evening classes for male students usually carried on under the mild 
auspices of Mr. Barwell. And he dropped in to one of the said classes 
for an hour one night on his way to a ‘small and early’ dance at the 
Frank Lorimers’. Colthurst was not very much in the humour, as can 
easily be credited, to go and make sport for the social philistines ; 
moreover his enthusiasm for his prospective host and hostess was always 
of the slightest. Mrs. Frank’s pretty little person and shrewd, self- 
sphered, impenetrable little nature vexed him. He knew she regarded 
him very much as a bull in a china-shop ; and, by natural fatality, in 
her presence, something of a bull ina china-shop he only too frequently 
became. Still they were friends of Miss Crookenden ; and Colthurst’s 
Spartanism did not carry him so far as to prevent his being willing 
enough to embrace any opportunity of hearing news of that young lady 
which might present itself. So he went into the school duly arrayed for 
the festivity ahead. All the same the prospect of the said festivity was 
so little alluring that his tongue and temper were highly distinguished 
for the reverse of suavity during that evening class. The students heard 
him close the door of the theatre with relief. Even Mr. Barwell had 
been somewhat mauled; and now the good man followed him, along 
the flagged passage and up the stone stairs, very much in the spirit in 
which a faithful dog, that has endured an unjust beating, trots sadly 


reflective at his master’s heels. 


‘It’s p-positively disgusting,’ Colthurst was saying, as he reached the 
top of the flight ; ‘they haven’t an ounce of imagination b-between them, 
I believe. B-but I could forgive that. P-people aren't responsible for 
being born fools. What I can’t forgive is their want of application.’ 

As he crossed the hall the porter put a note into his hand. ‘It was 
sent on from your rooms, sir, he said. ‘They said the person who 
brought it begged you might have it at once.’ 


Colthurst took the note mechanically, and went on to the office. — 
‘In that, I must say, the female students, notwithstanding their affecta- 
tions, are a lot the pleasantest to deal with of the two. Even the stupid 


ones have the merit of being more or less in earnest.’ 


He moved across to the gas jet over the office table and held the 


note up to the light. The address was in pencil. It was in Jenny 


Parris'’s not very scholarly handwriting. This was something new for 
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Jenny to send him notes. The hard line cut itself deep across 
Colthurst’s forehead. What the devil did she want? 


‘I suppose we may hope to see one of our most earnest young ladies 
back again before very long, at this rate,’ Mr. Barwell observed mildly. 
He clasped his lean hands under his coat-tails, and rested his back 
against the wall. The under-master was rather done up, rather hurt ; 
yet still, in his amiable way, he made an effort to give the talk a less 
growling tone. ‘She threw us over for matrimony ; but now, if report 
speaks truly, she has thrown over matrimony in its turn. So we may 
hope she will return to her first love.’ 


Colthurst stripped the envelope off the note, and turned up the gas, 
which hissed and spluttered for a moment. Jenny's writing was almost 
illegible. 


Meantime Mr. Barwell continued his small remarks. 


‘I shall be glad if she does return, for she was distinctly one of our 
best workers ; and a young lady of her standing helps to keep up the 
tone among our students. And then tov’—he added, ‘I’m an old 
fellow, so there’s no harm I think in my saying it—it cheers one and 
does one good to see so charming a sight as she is sometimes.’ 


The under-master shifted his long back into an easier position 
against the wall, smiled and then sighed involuntarily Even his gentle 
unexacting nature rebelled somewhat against the on-coming of old age, 
its deprivations, humiliations, disabilities. For him life had had no 
splendid, no tremendous hours. It had just been a steady piece of collar 
work along an extremely ordinary road. His share in the romance of 
the worship of art had been confined to sweeping down the steps of the 
temple, and teaching novices their a, b,c. The making of music within, 
the celebrating of the mass, had been for others. And now Old Age 
laid its hand on him, and whispered that even sweeping the temple 
steps, even teaching lazy scholars the rudiments, would soon be better 
done by younger men. 


Colthurst had confirmed that whisper to-night, in the drawing 
theatre; had hinted, in a moment of irritation, he was getting past his 
work. ‘he good man was sore. 


‘ Yes, selfishly, I hope she’ll come back here,’ he said ; ‘for I should 
derive my own private modicum of pleasure from the return of Miss 
Crookenden.’ 
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To the first part of this little discourse Colthurst had not been 
attending ; but at the last few words he was round with a sort of flash, 
while the ill-written, crumpled sheet of note-paper fluttered down to the 


floor. 


‘M-Miss Crookenden coming back here? What d-do you know 
about her coming back ?’ he stammered. 


‘Oh! I have no authority for asserting that she will return here,’ 
Mr. Barwell answered, a good deal flurried by this unexpected display 
of fireworks right in the middle of his sentimental reflections. ‘Only as 7 
I learn she has broken off her engagement it struck me as _ not 
improbable—’ 


Colthurst could not restrain himself. ‘W-where did you learn 
that ?’? he demanded. 


‘From yesterday’s paper—the Morning Post; Mr. Barwell said, 
not without a touch of dignity. He resented—really he could not 
help resenting—this very abrupt and hectoring form of address. ‘My 


sisters happened to see the paper at a friend’s house, and having 





heard me speak of Miss Crookenden- they informed me of the 
announcement.’ 


‘I beg your pardon for cross-questioning you’—Colthurst made a 
strong effort to subdue his excitement—‘ b-but I had not heard the news. 
I know Mr. Aldham, and so it has a special interest for me. What 


exactly was the announcement ?’ 


‘That the marriage arranged between—I forget the gentleman’s name 
—Oldham—Aldham—yes, Aldham you said—and Miss Crookenden 
would not take place. That was the wording as reported to me.’ 


Mr. Barwell left the kindly support of the office wall, went towards 
the door with his shuffling walk. Colthurst’s small apology had molli- 
fied him, gone far to restore his momentarily wavering allegiance ; but 
the hand of Old Age pressed upon him, there was no question about that. 
He grew so fatigued of night now—quite longed for the repose of the 
semi-detached villa and affectionate ministrations of the gentle parrot- 


nosed sisters at Hampstead. 


‘Well, good-night, Mr. Colthurst, he said. ‘I hope you will enjoy 
an agreeable evening. I must go down to those idle young gentlemen 
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of ours. I suppose we shall welcome you at the accustomed hour in the 
morning.’ 


‘Of c-course 





yes—good-night, Colthurst answered absently. 


He sat down at the office table, rested his elbows on it, leaned his 
head in his hands. For a good twenty minutes he remained tranquilly 
in that attitude. Through the prosaic medium of a daily paper Mary 
Crookenden had informed all whom it might concern that her proposed 
marriage was broken off. She had probably done this to put a stop 
both to congratulatory letters and speeches, and to the arrival of wedding 
presents. The reason mattered little enough to Colthurst, it was the 
fact he hailed, just the bare, simple fact. It quieted him as opium quiets. 
For the time it filled him with a rapturous calm, in which all his facul- 
ties rested in a state of enchanted inactivity. The fact was enough in 
and by itself as yet. 


But the western mind cannot long remain in this condition of trance- 
like beatitude, thanks to the vexatious impatience of the western body. 
Downstairs the model was leaving; and a confused noise of talk and 
movement in the theatre marked the breaking up of the evening class. 
Colthurst rose to his feet, stretched himself, took a long breath. Outside 
the soft brooding twilight lingered even yet. He thought he would wait 
until the students had departed. Mrs. Frank Lorimer’s ‘small and 
early’ was out of the question now—an insult to taste and intelligence 
—and then he would go out and walk. Walk, it didn’t much matter 
where. Walk, till the brief obscurity of the summer night melted into 
the fair summer dawn, and to-morrow awoke and climbed up the rosy 
Eastern sky. ‘Beloved to-morrow’ as it seemed to Colthurst just then— 


though precisely what he counted on to-morrow bringing him, he was, at 
present, too content to care to ask. 


Crossing the office to fetch his hat and overcoat, his foot slipped 
slightly on a piece of paper. Colthurst stooped and picked it up ; and 
with a quick, sickening revulsion of feeling saw and remembered Jenny 


Parris’s note. He hesitated a minute, then went back under a gas-jet to 
read it. 


‘IT would not ask you for myself, it ran, ‘after what’s past, but Dot's 
ill and goes on mourning for you to come all the while; she’s your own 


child, you know, Jim, and doctor says it’s a question if she lasts over the 
night like she is now.’ 


What are you turned jade and hussy all of a sudden, ‘ beloved to- 
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morrow,’ lifting your veil thus before the time and showing a glimpse of 
something singularly unlovely lying in your lap ? Colthurst put on his 
hat and overcoat, sct out on his walk; not to some opium-eater’s fine- 
fanciful love paradise, but down St. Martin’s Lane, through Westminster, 


eentecl street after street south-westward to 








on by dreary shabby-g 


Delamere Crescent. 


LucAS MALET. 


(To be continued) 
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On Travelling 


I all roads lead to Rome, so all roads are apt to lead 
for the majority of us, to matrimony, and the long 
shadow of that fair abiding city is oftentimes pro- 
jected along our path ere we have well set out on 
our life’s journey. But for those who have not so 
journeyed Rome-wards, or bound unto themselves the 
placens uxor, there are a few compensations still 
remaining. The unlighted hearth may be theirs, the 
lack of companionship, the reproach of the citizen ; 
ties as imperative, if less respectable, than those which 
the Church has sanctioned may bind their lives in 
tight though unseemly fashion. But in one respect 
freedom is still their own, for no matter how lonely, 





how uncomfortable, or how uncitizen-like they may 
be, whilst remaining at home, they may at least in their off-days and 
weeks take their ease at their inns after their own fashion, and for- 
getting their disabilities and their derelicities, wander along the high- 
ways of the world or linger in its byways, without reproach or 
hastening. A compensation this truly for poor Coelebs—the right of 
travel which remains to this Esau in compensation for the flocks and 
herds of his more fortunate brother. For it is not travel to carry one’s 
home upon one’s back, snail-like, and encumbered with dress-baskets, 
bags, and air-cushions, wind a careful course from one respectable 
caravanserai to another, accompanied by the wife of one’s bosom. It 
is not even travel rightly understood when Damon goes abroad with 
Pythias, and pours into his friendly ears his criticisms of the ¢ad/e a’héte, 
the chamois, the Coliseum, or the Chinee. Calum non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt is true in another sense than the old Latin 
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intended it, for those who take their cares as well as their coupons, their 
loves and friendships, to help or encumber them in their wanderings. 
They very certainly only change the sky roof and the earth carpet, and 
the walls of greenery or mountain which encircle their footsteps. ‘ The 
change of mind,’ however, is after all the one real object of travel—‘ the 
object of attraction, to which Mr. Badcker should give the three stars 
of his utmost approbation. Faintly I hear the voice of my stern critics 
whispering, ‘Platitude! platitude! As if we did not all know that the 
enlargement of our mental horizon, the increase of our knowledge and 
sympathy, were not the chief objects and chief rewards of travelling,’ 
Alas! alas! my advice is to the contrary effect. I do not hold the 
respectable view which the experience of centuries has consccrated. 
Not the enlargement of one’s horizon, but the narrowing thereof is the 
true object, the true gain. The exchange of the indefinite for the 
definite, the limitless for the bounded, these are the true traveller’s 
perquisites. And above all, not the knowledge of men and cities, but 
the knowledge of himself is the chief lesson to be learnt by the 
wanderer. While we live at home we know nothing of ourselves save 
our relations ; we live in their eyes, not only after their fashion, but 
becoming daily more and more what they choose to think us ; for friends 
and habits, and maternal or sisterly counsel, and the manner of dress 
which obtains in our street or suburb, these are the Lilliputian strings of 
unspeakable tenuity which yet in their multiple environment bind us 
down to earth, holding not “only our body but our imagination captive, 
till even the wings of our soul fold themselves resignedly in the shadow 
of a social code, or at the advice of ‘our people.’ It is only at home that 
we cannot dare to be ourselves, or rather it is only abroad that we know 
what our true selves are ; and as mile after mile disappears behind us, 
amid the rattle of the express or the deep throbbing rush of the steamer, 
we see more and more of that truer, more ideal, more personal self, 


which is the fountain-head of all our seeming. 


It is for this, rightly understood, that we leave our comfortable clubs 
and favourite tailors, our flirtations and our friendships, our business and 
our pleasure of every day. Who cares, save a Cook’s tourist, for the 
Lion at Lucerne, or the Coliseum by moonlight? Nay, who even, save 
a few artists, and those who have that strange Alpine fever of ascent, 
cares very much for the vaunted glories of mountain or glacier? Such 
things, which may stand as the type of artificial and natural sight-seeing, 
would tempt no sane man who has come to forty years to undergo half 
the fatigue, discomfort, vexation and expense which are necessary for their 
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visual attainment. Nor do I believe for one moment, oft repeated though 
the assertion be, that the pleasure of change is that which impels or recruits 
the traveller. Change of habit is not pleasure, save in extreme youth, 
but partakes of the nature of pain, and is, in a minor fashion, an image 
of the one great change to which all things are hastening. And the 
desire of knowledge, save to a select and estimable few, is, I fear, but a 
weak incentive, or the gratuitous galleries of the British Muséum would 
scarcely compare so unfavourably in popular attractiveness with the 
guarded and costly stalls of the Gaiety Theatre. No: the traveller takes 
his sight-seeing, perhaps, but takes it sadly, as an inevitable accompani- 
ment, not as an object of desire. He changes his scenery not because 
he is tired of the old or desirous of the new, but because he wishes to 
put in the foreground of the picture a new figure of self, unsurrounded 


by the wonted companions, unshackled by the accustomed restrictions. 


And he is right: for those who stay in one land, amidst one circle 
of friends and enemies, lose more than mere experience of men and 
manners and useful statistics, and pleasures of novelty, strangeness, and 
excitement. They lose those other selves which take so much of 
shaping, so much of revelation: those selves which only grow in 
solitude and amid the depths of vagrant unhurried thought, and which 
can only blossom amidst alien surrounding, where all habitual strain 
is for the time slackened, where the faces we pass are strange and seen 
in a strange land, where the many voices of earth and sea and sky take 


a new tone and a new meaning. 


Amongst other doubtful blessings with which the increased facilities 
of intercommunication which the adoption and extension of the tourist 
ticket have provided us, we must reckon the distinct degradation of this 
ideal travel and the increased difficulty with which those who cling to it 
can gain their olden satisfaction. One cannot be alone to-day on any 
given spot of the world’s surface: even in the wilds of Central Africa a 
white-hatted and pertinacious stranger may unexpectedly turn up, 
insisting upon our company, with a-—‘ Emin Pasha, I presume ?’ or 
some equally polite if less historic greeting. 


Putting aside, however, all question of ideal travel, it is worth con- 
sidering whether, as far as actual experience and emotion are concerned, 
the gain in speed and consequently in available distance which the later 
years of this century have shown, is so great and secure a good as the 


laudators of the present day are apt to suppose. As places are brought 


more nearly together by steamer and locomotive, and bound more closely 
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by post and telegram, there ensues not only the incursion of the foreigner 
but the excursion of the native. Idiosyncrasies of locality and custom 
disappear as rapidly from the latter as from the former cause, and with 
every hour that Paris grows less distant from London it grows also more 
like. The tourist flatters himself that he can now reach in nine hours 
what took his father a day, and his grandfather the best part of a weck, but 
tis a flattering unction, indeed, which he lays to his soul—for what his 
father and grandfather saw in the bright French capital he can reach 
now neither in nine nor ninety hours—it is, indeed, no longer in exist- 
ence. We used to read about Time the Destroyer— the eater of things’ 
-but the true destroyer is Mr. Thomas Cook and his comrades with 
their coupons for the ‘house of Simon the tanner’ and the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The tourist agent has, in truth, simplified, but has at the 
same time abolished travel ; he has ‘opened up’ the World—his oyster— 
and what was once a living delicacy has grown stale and unprofitable. 
Revisiting this year many places which he first saw nearly a quarter 
of a century since the present writer was struck by the astonishing re- 
semblance which was to be traced throughout all those which lay as it 
were within the radius of the tourist system. Not only are such hopelessly 
vulgarized as far as their attractive peculiarities—their ‘sights ’—are con- 
cerned, but the life of the people has become assimilated—has lost much of 
its national character, the Chiaja at Naples is now in great part a French 
boulevard p/us the blue waters of the bay; the Cascine at Florence, 
a bad copy on a small scale of the Bois de Boulogne ; and Lucerne, a 
wilderness of waxworks, panoramas and monster hotels with a fifth-rate 
Kursaal and tenth-rate theatre, and railways up the Rigi and Pilatus — is 
a compound of German Spa and English tea-garden such as the very 
angels might weep over. Rome has been improved and excavated out of 
all likeness to its old self, and with its scraped ruins, its iron-railinged 
Forum and its big Berlin-like European quarter is the delight of Badcker 
and the archwologist alone. Fancy having to take a ticket for the 
Forum, and being unable to sit there for half an hour without being dis- 
turbed by an abominable herd of maiden ladies and dissenting clergy- 
men who are being driven round by one of Mr. Cook’s subordinates. 
Who would not rather stay at home than disturb his old memories of the 
Eternal City with the sight of it degraded and defaced ? Would it not 
even be better to wait for years, looking forward to that distant day when 
hope and fortune favouring we might set eyes upon the still beauty of 
Venice, and the faded glory of Rome, rather than possess the oppor- 
tunity of visiting in our shortest vacation the rampant, modernized 


cities still called by those old names, through which the rattle of the 
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tramcar and the shriek of the steam-whistle resound as in Broadway or 
the Hampstead Road.—It is not the modern things themselves which are 
objectionable; in their right place they are both useful and desirable—nay, 
have an interest, a romance, a picturesqueness of their own; but one 
cannot feel them to be in touch with the life, the history, and the art of 
the past, and for those towns in which the traveller's pleasure is founded 





upon such associations, there is a very material degradation of the moral 
currency in such unseemly modern surroundings. My point is a very 
simple one—namely this—that though we travel nowadays more in 
distance and more quickly in speed than of old, we do not get the same 
character and quality of enjoyment—that, in fact, to use the homely 
proverb, ‘we go further and fare worse’! There is a very real an- 
noyance to an imaginative mind in knowing that no escape is 
possible from the environment to which it is habituated ; and I think 
this is one reason for the noticeable fact that nowadays one finds 
the most thoughtful, the most interesting, in the true sense the ‘ best’ 
people, in the places of less resort, of least notoriety. The modern 
passing bell takes the shape of the tourist ticket; and to be twenty 
miles from a railway will soon be advertised as a principal attraction. 





One is tempted to ask whether no remedy is possible—whether 
something cannot be done to preserve untouched a few chosen spots of 
the world’s surface, where those who are not pressed for time, or eager 
for sight-seeing, might wend their ways in peace ? Is not the representa- 
tion of minorities recognized as one of the most imperative of pressing 
political questions ? Cannot the minority who ask only to be left alone 
obtain some unfrequented, unnoticeable corners in which to indulge their 
out-of-date proclivities? Is it, for example, absolutely necessary to 
have a lift up the Matterhorn? May not even a mountaineer break his 
neck in peace and without an audience? The question is really but part 
of a wider and more vital one—the question, namely, whether the spread 
of civilization must continue to mean the spread of vulgarity ; whether 
the pace at which we live must continue to increase, and the flavour of 
the world disappear in proportion as its surface and its products become 
common and available? Surely it is a longer step from the enjoyment 
of natural beauty to its use as advertisement, than from its use as 
advertisement to its detestation. Azmes-vous les beautés de la nature ? 
Pour mot je les abhorre, says a Frenchman, as quoted by Lawrence in 
a now forgotten novel. Who shall say how quickly that materialist 
philosopher’s view may not become our own? Every age of the world 
has its special vice against which the community is bound to guard 
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itself if it would survive, and in our age the vice is—advertisement ! 
I look forward twenty years and see, as surely as I see the advertise- 
ments themselves to-day, that the time will come when it shall be penal 
to advertise save under special restrictions and in special places. The 
owners of a soap or a pill, for instance, will no longer be permitted to make 
life unendurable to us by the repetition of their name accompanied by 
every ingenuity of falsehood which can be bought by money. 


In the same way that we shall then demand and pass laws to ensure 
obtaining peace at home, we may hope that a truer conception of the 
requisites and the objects of travel will obtain abroad—that we shall no 
longer desire to congregate in herds in monster hotels; that we shall 
cease to seck to travel the utmost possible distance in the shortest pos- 
sible time ; that we shail learn to know that a great work of art or a 
great scene in nature, cannot be enjoyed save after due acquaintance, 
and when the mind and eye are quietly in tune ; above all to learn that 
travel is good only so far as it refreshes and invigorates our inner 
nature, and enables it to escape those trappings of circumstance and 
prejudice in which we are all stitched up. 


To pass from generalities to particulars, a few words may fitly be 
said here as to the changes which have taken place in locomotion and 
hotel accommodation. 


With regard to the first of these much has been done in the way of 
speed, and the foreign lines, being such as they are, one need hardly re- 
quire a better average than is to be found in the running of the great 
express trains throughout Europe. Broadly speaking, the pace is not 
much more on an average than two-thirds of that habitually attained 
in England; but accidents are less frequent, and the absence of the 
nervous strain caused by great speed is, in itself, no mean advantage. 
In accommodation very much remains to be done. The first-class 
carriages are no whit better than they were twenty years ago, the 
second and third class are distinctly worse; the rolling stock 
with regard to them not having been so steadily replenished. On the 
whole, the foreign first-class carriage in both Germany and France can 
only be said to possess one advantage over the same class in England, 
and that is in its possession, habitual, but by no means invariable, of 
lavatory accommodation. The shorter journeys of English railways do 
not render this point so indispensable as abroad ; still there is no doubt 
but that in this respect we have much to Iearn. In night-travelling, 
however, the balance is clearly in favour of the best English lines. 
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To the best of my knowledge there is abroad nothing nearly so 
clean, efficient, and comfortable as the sleeping carriages of, say 
the Great Northern Railway, nor is there any comparison between 
the charge made for extra sleeping accommodation. This, on the 
Continent, is mainly in the hands of the Compagnie de Wagons-Lits, 
a company of which I find it difficult to say a word in praise. I have 
travelled by it very frequently in Italy, through France and Switzer- 
land, on the Riviera and in Germany, and have found it almost 
universally both dear, untrustworthy, and uncivilly administered. The 
carriages are airless, frequently break down, and the accommodation 
habitually restricted to the meanest possible limits. The representations 
of the clerks at the various offices are frequently set at nought by the 
conductors, and in several cases with which I have been acquainted 
faith has been distinctly broken with passengers. The restaurant cars, 
generally attached to the sleeping cars and worked by the same com- 
pany, are badly served, badly furnished, badly built (they rock so 
much as to make eating and drinking a matter of danger and difficulty) ; 
their provisions are of the poorest, and the wine wretched. The charges 
moreover, are as high as those at a first-rate restaurant. The Com- 
pany has practically a monopoly, and its deficiencies are entirely due to 
the short-sighted greed of its directors and managers, who make no 
study of the public comfort, and whose only principle seems to be 
to extract the last farthing from their pockets. To this end the 
notice fares charged are entirely capricious, depending on the supposed 
ability or willingness of the passengers to pay a higher or lower rate. 
A single instance of this will suffice, that of the so-called train de luxe to 
Monte Carlo. Here for a single night’s accommodation the extra fare 
charged is £3 8s. This fare is altogether beyond their usual scale of 
charges, which is about fifteen francs per night, and is founded upon the 
supposed willingness of passengers to Nice and Monte Carlo to pay 
an exorbitant rate. It may be asked why passengers should pay 
such fares, to which the answer is that practically the alternative 
is to sit up all night, for there are but few coupés even on the first-class 
trains, and the Railway Company, not to be outdone by the Wagons- 
Lits directors, have raised the prices of these on the line in question to 
about the same sum. Undoubtedly, zf it can be procured, the coupé 
salon, or coupé toilette, is preferable to the wagons-/its, for not only is it 
far better ventilated, but the room in the carriage for rugs and human 
beings is at least double. Moreover in a coupé salon two people as a rule 
obtain the whole carriage to themselves, while in the sleeping car the 


berths are four in each compartment, and are generally filled up by the 
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conductor even when the car is not full. I have been thus particular 
and detailed with reference to the Wagons-Lits Company for two reasons 
one that its operations extend over the whole of the Continent, and so 
affect travellers in every direction, the other because I have heard 
unanimously the same opinion expressed as to its yross mismanagement, 
its exorbitant charges, and its want of good faith, as well as good 
manners. Such an organization is only vulnerable in one place—its 
pocket—and the sooner its passengers speak out and warn the public 
of the way in which it is likely to be treated, the better. 


Let me now say a few words—they must be very few—upon hotels 
and restaurants. These of late years have undoubtedly improved in 
Switzerland and Italy. I should question from my own experience 
whether they have improved in France or Germany—at all events if 
the change in their charges be taken into account. Even the Swiss 
hotels, which used in this last respect to set a pattern for reasonable 
comfort at a moderate price, have raised their charges within my own 
memory at least 50 per cent., and this without any corresponding in- 
crease in comfort. There are, however, now in Switzerland many 
dozens of first-class family hotels in places where of old the accom- 
modation was of the most limited description, and if you except 
the specially fashionable places, it is still possible to live well and 
cheaply in the Oberland. It is also possible to live in the reverse 


fashion. 


The points to be observed in Switzerland by the traveller who is 


anxious not to incur undue expense, are to submit himself to the 
discipline (the word is not too hard) of the hotel in which he finds him- 
self, and not to seck for extra accommodation in the way of a sitting- 
room or dressing-room. Let him, if he can, be content with a bed-room 
for himself and his wife: and he may obtain a fair one, not a first-rate 
one, on the third or fourth floor for 1o francs a day, with service 
and lights, 12—12.50. If however he requires a dressing-room, the 
proprietor has him at once, and by the following argument: ‘ Each 
of my rooms is worth from five to ten francs a day, avd ten francs (a 
customary charge—it is twelve in some places) a day pension. If there- 
fore you want a dressing-room (ze. another bed-room, for there are no 
dressing-rooms properly speaking), you must pay me fifteen to twenty 
francs a day for it, or I shall be the loser.’’ Then perhaps he will add as a 
great favour that he will let you have it for twelve or fourteen francs. If 
however you further require a sitting-room, it is impossible to say what 
charge may not be made. I found it impossible to procure one with a 
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dressing-room and bed-room at Pontresina this year under fifty francs a 
day, and this though I offered to take the apartment for a month. It 
must be remembered that this was not for a large or special room, but 
for a small, ordinary and most uncomfortably furnished apartment. I 
quote Pontresina specially because I found there that all the three 
proprietors were practically in league to ask the same price ; there was 
only a difference of five francs between the three, and this was in the 
instance where the sitting-room had a fine and attractive view of 
the Mortratsch Glacier over the summit of the hotel dust-heap. 


Italy, with the exception of Rome, Florence, and Venice, in all of 
which the hotels are uniformly bad, is decidedly cheaper than the fashion- 
able parts of Switzerland. The hotel proprietors are less arbitrary and 
more obliging ; the rooms in the good towns more comfortably furnished 
and considerably larger. On the other hand prices are not so fixed, and 
it is difficult to calculate what they will be from one hotel to another. The 
rooms are not nearly so clean, the sanitary accommodation is—save in rare 
instances—nearly as bad as can be, and the cooking is unwholesome, if it 
is native, and bad if, as is very often the case, the cook is a French-Swiss 
or German. Broadly speaking one may say that there is not a decent 
restaurant in the whole of Italy, or if there be the present writer has 
never come across it. Venice is peculiarly infamous in this respect, the 
only tolerable restaurant being a German one called Bauer, which, con- 
sidering its marvellous cheapness, is distinctly good. Here, for instance 
two of us had one night, a dinner of five courses, @ /a carte, for six francs. 
The best way to feed in Italy is undoubtedly (if the traveller’s diges- 
tion will stand it) at the Trattorie. Here the cooking, though done with 
oil in lieu of butter, and generally flavoured with garlic, is of its kind 
good. The cooking, however, which pretends to be French, is here 
uniformly detestable, though it must be borne in mind that the original 
material is inferior to that with which the cooks of any other country 
have to deal. An Italian ox, sheep, or goat is a miserable specimen of 
his kind ; a turkey is scarcely larger than a chicken, a chicken than a 
lark ; there is no fish worthy of the name, and both potatoes and lettuce, 
which play so important a part in French dinners, are, at all events in 
the north, poor in quality. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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The World in September 





Sy71ELDOM has the English climate so strikingly illustrated 
its extraordinary fertility of malign invention as during 
the present year. For the third time in succession has 
summer almost or altogether disappeared from the train 
of the seasons ; but on each of the three occasions Nature, 
inexhaustible of devices, has contrived to provide us with 
a different substitute. The so-called summer of 1888 was 
frankly wet. Rain began early in June and did not leave off till it had 
completely ruined that month for us, while July, if we remember rightly, 
achieved the proud distinction of scoring the highest percentage of wet 
days that had been recorded over a long series of years. The three summer 
months of last year were remarkable for their long spells of chill and 
uncongenial weather. June, July and August of 1890 have succeeded to 
perfection in combining all the most offensive characteristics of 1888 
and 1889. The latter half of the first month was showery and unsettled ; 
it poured almost unintermittingly throughout the second, while the third, 
the August which we have just dismissed with maledictions, was surely 
the coldest month that ever had the audacity to call itself by that name 
since the Julian reconstruction of the calendar. For a period of some- 
thing like three weeks the heavy dews of midnight wanted but the 
slightest additional inspiration from the north wind to break into rime, 
and the belated traveller whom business or pleasure kept abroad at that 
hour experienced all the rigour without any of the exhilaration of a frost. 
Strange to say, the farmers—or rather not strange to say, since we are 
speaking of farmers—have grumbled less than was to be expected, and 
did not appear a few weeks ago, in England at any rate, to be looking 
forward to any exceptional need of despondency to the prospect of the 
harvest. In Ireland, however, it is to be feared that a heavier price will 
have to be paid for this last quarrel of Titania and Oberon. The 
prolonged wet weather of July is responsible, the Irish Land Com- 
mission have told us, for the appearance and the spread of the potato 
blight: and the hope, which these authorities still cherished at the date 
of their last report, that an improvement of the weather would arrest 
the ravages of the disease, may, we greatly fear, have been disappointed. 
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The outlook for the winter in Ireland is doubtless not so black as the 
alarmists, professional and unprofessional, have endeavoured to make 
out; but without allowing our minds to be disturbed by foolish 
prognostications of ‘another ’46,’ we shall do well to prepare our- 
selves for a certain amount of distress on the ill-cultivated and 
scantily-productive districts of the southern and western coasts. 
With this it will be the duty of the Government to deal, and under 
the blessings of our party system they will undertake the work 
with the knowledge that success will bring no credit and failure meet 
with no allowance. Fortunately the task before them is not only certain 
to be far less arduous than that which confronted their predecessors of 
four and forty years ago, but will find them provided with sources of in- 
formation, means of communication, experience of organization and 
administration, and machinery of distribution as much superior to those 
possessed by the Irish Executive and the English Government in 1846, 
as the armaments which nations keep in readiness to-day against other 
foes than famine are superior to those maintained during the first half of 


the century. 


The meeting of the other ‘ Parliament ’—the Parliament of Labour, 
as it is or was the fashion to call it, has taken place as usual this month, 
' but has evoked a less unanimous chorus of flattering congratulations 
than usual from the press. To tell the truth, indeed, the deliberations 
of the Trade Union Congress have been awaited with a certain 
anxiety by the journalistic directors of public opinion, who have given 
plain indications of a desire to see which way the cat would 
jump before indulging in their customary eulogies of the admirable 
moderation and practical good sense of the British workman. On the 
whole, however, the result of their observations seems to have escaped 
them. The ‘New Unionism’ has indeed been pretty conspicuously in 
evidence in the discussions of the Congress, but its practical influence 
has apparently been confined to the inspiration of a ‘viewy’ and 
visionary Presidential address from Mr. Matkin, and has made no 
noticeable impression on the division lists. The delegates showed 
themselves willing enough to applaud the fantastic eloquence of their 
President, and to assent to his highly speculative prognostications 
of the future which awaits the country and mankind as soon as labour 
attains to its rightful position of supremacy over all other national and 
even human interests. But when it came to voting, they displayed, 
it must be admitted, all those qualities of prudence and practical 
common-sense for which they have been so freely, and in many pre- 
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vious instances, so deservedly praised. They contented themselves in 
fact with saying the ‘civil thing’ to Socialism through the mouth of 
their President, but there they very wisely drew the line. Socialistic 
motions were in little, if in any better, favour this year than last, and 
Mr. Burns’s support of them did not prevent their being rejected by 
what may be fairly called overwhelming majorities It is true’ that 
the Congress subsequently adopted a resolution demanding the legisla - 
tive prescription of an eight hours working day ‘for all trades’; but 
having regard to the very slender probability of their converting Parlia- 
ment within any period worth considering to this preposterous policy, 
their resolution may be safely treated as the mere expression of a ‘ pious 
opinion.’ Mr. Matkin—in his address—was all for nationalizing the land, 
and not only the land, but the railways and the mines to boot ; but when 
Mr. McDonald, speaking ‘as one of the Socialist party, and taking his 
stand on Socialist principles, moved by way of amendment that these 
feats of ‘nationalization’ ought to be performed with the land and the 
railways—to which, by the way, he casually added the ‘shipping’ of 
this country—the tempting proposal was rejected by 293 votes 
against 55. 


Socialism which is confined to presidential addresses and is sum- 
marily ‘sat upon’ the moment it shows itself in the terms of a specific 
resolution can hardly do much harm to any one. Mr. Matkin’s discourse 
however has a curious intellectual interest, particularly in illustrating the 
vitality, under what might be thought most unfavourable conditions, of 
certain ancient forms of human illusion. Take for instance the truly 
remarkable passage in which the President affirmed that ‘it was to labour 
representation that we must look for a solution of the many gravest 
social problems for the remedies of poverty and pauperism, for in- 
dividual elevation and enlightenment, for the death knell of war and 
the acknowledged brotherhood of man. Who that reads this flight of 
rhetoric can question the magnitude of Comte’s error in imagining that 
mankind had, concurrently with his own semi-divine revelation, 
emerged once for all from the ‘metaphysical stage’ of thought. The 
‘labour representation’ which, according to Mr. Matkin’s forecast, is to 
do all these wonderful things derives its power apparently from the 
simple fact that it is the representation of ‘Labour. Regarded as a 
mere man the labour representative would be liable one would think to 
all those human passions which delay the sounding of the ‘death knell 
of war’ and the practical acknowledgment of human brotherhood, and 
would be confronted by the same external difficulties which have hitherto 
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adjourned the abolition of ‘poverty and pauperism,’ and the reign of 
universal ‘elevation and enlightenment ;’ but as a representative of 
‘Labour’ with a capital ‘L’ he will shake off all the weaknesses of 
humanity and triumph irresistibly over the ‘nature of things. Great, 
truly is the virtue of capital letters, in giving concrete reality to abstrac- 
tions, and supreme as ever is the power of abstractions over the human 
mind ! 


The military and naval manceuvres which have now become the 
regular autumnal amusement of the Great Powers, have been held this 
year in a more than usually elaborate fashion by some of the leading 
Continental States. Soldiering on dry land is an art in which mankind 
has unhappily had plenty of experience within living memory, and 
probably no military expert of any nationality expects to learn very 
much more from the marchings and countermarchings of the vast hosts 
of the German Emperor at Diippel than from our own modest evolutions 
on the Berkshire hills. It is, or rather it should be, different with the 
doings of the fleets. There is something at once terrible and ironical in 
the reflection that the era which has witnessed the total transformation 
and the almost immeasurable development of the naval arm is also 
almost wholly without experience of its behaviour in actual warfare. 
The nations of Europe have gone on, decade after decade, in multiplying 
and fortifying their array of floating monsters while yet the world 
remains in total ignorance of the amount of really effective power 
which they can manageably wield at need, and we are even doubtful 
whether some of the most formidable of them might not serve their 
owners as Pyrrhus was served by his elephants. Something, but not 
very much, has been learnt as to the conjoint operation of iron-clad 
flects and land forces from the German manceuvres, and what little 
enlightenment has been thus furnished is unfortunately not calculated 
to be of much profit to ourselves. It is from England, indeed, as the 
leading maritime power, that other nations are justified in seeking 
instruction, while as a matter of fact we have not yet had any very 
marked success in providing ourselves with the information which we 
chiefly need. It cannot, at any rate, be said that our most recent 
experimentalizings with our war-ships have taught us much. If last 
year’s naval manoeuvres were infused with a noticeable ingredient of 
farce, those of this year partook even more conspicuously of the 
nature of a hoax. One fleet, with a whole ocean to disport itself 
in, was matched against another which had been provided, if not 
with actual orders yet at least with every possible inducement, to 
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remain at home. In these circumstances it did not require either accom- 
plished seamanship or profound knowledge of human nature to 
predict that they would never meet; and they did not. It was 
casy for cither admiral to ‘draw’ the battle, and difficult for cither 
without the co-operation of the other to come to blows. To do so 
upon equal or approximately equai terms would probably have been 
impossible, and as neither cared to give the other an advantage, the ducl 
naturally never came off. It is said that Admiral Tryon trusted to the 
well known ‘sporting instincts’ of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, 
but if so the latter commander may on his part perhaps have been 
relying equally on the notoriously adventurous spirit of Admiral Tryon. 
As implicit and as delusive as was the confidence reposed in each 
other's qualities by Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strahan. Nearer 
home it is true the manauvres yielded not quite such purely negative 
results. ‘The torpedo operations in the Channel were at least lively, and 
the torpedo boats dashed hither and thither with a verve and alacrity 
which testified at any rate to a sufficiency of skill and seamanship in 
their handling. We cannot of course help being reminded, when a 
torpedo boat thus beards the shotless battery, of Considine’s dry com- 
ment upon Charles O'Malley's boast, on the night before his first duel, 
‘that he could hit the stem of a wine-glass at twenty yards.’ ‘The 
wine-glass had not got a pistol in its hand.’ But, to be sure, this kind of 
deduction has to be made from all estimates of the educational value of 
any form of mimic warfare. Granting, however, that the torpedo prac- 
tice was instructive in its way, it was not for this that so large a portion of 
the embattled strength of England on the waters was so imposingly and 
expensively set in array. And we fear that others besides grumbling 
economists will soon begin to murmur that if we cannot make our naval 


manceuvres more of a reality, we had better drop them altogether, 


Tuk EpItor., 
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TRentyp Pears Wao’ 


PART II 





4:E have had a long ride together on the tram-car, and been 
down every alley and to every fountain in the park, to the 
Petit Trianon, the Tapis Vert and the Canal ; through all 
the galleries of the Palace, the Salle des Glaces, the Salles 
des Maréchaux, to say nothing of the apartments of Marie 
Antoinette, till I am sure I have walked your legs off, my young friend, 
in my eagerness to renew old memories. It is time to eat, and I should 
like very much to déjeuner at the Coing d’Or, in the Avenue de Sceaux, 
at the corner, I think, of the Rue de Satory—at least it used to be. 
How I got to the Golden Quince I will tell you over our coffee. Le 
petit gryphon, as we used to call the garcon, | wonder what’s become of 
him. The salle a manger with the Tarif Special pour les officiers des 
troupes allemandes pasted on the looking-glass at the end of the room. 
‘Déjeuner, 2f. 50. Diner, 3f. 50!’ The long table filled with German 
officers, who all rose and bowed to a new comer as he saluted with a 
click of the heels, and introduced himself thus: ‘Ich habe die Ehre, 
mein Name ist von Donner Wetter!’ I seem to see it all over again. 
After awhile I moved from the Coing d’Or to the Hétel des Réservoirs. 
I never dined there: it was too full of princes, field-marshals, and 
generals. I used to go to the Comte de Toulouse in the Rue de la 
Paroisse. That is the scene of the sketch called ‘ Under Fire, drawn 
upon the wood for the Graphic, by J. L. Fildes, R.A. I should like 
once more to have a demi-beaune there, if we had time. It was 
picturesque enough to invite one even if the food had not been better 
than elsewhere. Often have I, during the dreary siege, sat beside the 

1 The illustrations to this article are facsimiles of the artist’s original drawings made on the 
spot, and wot reproductions of thé engravings which appeared in the Graphic. Those interested 
in artistic matters will be glad to have the opportunity of comparing these first sketches with 
the elaborated results.) Mr. E. J. Gregory (now A.R.A.) was the draughtsman who was 


employed by the Graphic in London to finish many of Mr. Hall’s sketches, 
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‘frog’ fountain in the window (mimic of the big frog-fountain in the 
park), with its gold fish embowered in a little grove of evergreens, and 
wished, for want of something better to do, that [ had a fishing-rod, 
Behold a picture of a d/asé correspondent! There's that queer little 
counter there where Sidonie sits darning the serviettes, Iflow the whole 
thingy comes back to me now —the sacred counter invaded by a ruthless 
German, whose caste-mark is a skull and cross bones, emblem of the 
Black Brunswickers. Ile finds the position a hot one to hold, VIL be 
bound, under that fire from Sidonie’s eyes. Then there's the funny 
spiral stairease, up and down which the gargon goes, [ dislike that 
gargon in spite of his spotless, highly decorated shirt, and absence of 
waistcoat, Yet | believe him to have been an honest yargon, and I 
know that he loved Sidonie to distraction. Look at him crouching like 
a jaguar on the spiral stairease over the head of the couple behind the 
counter, ‘war to the knife’ blazing in his fiery eyes, Ah! they trifle 
with an honest heart! His sole wish is the sudden death of the jatron, 
his sole ambition to lead Sidonie to the altar and instal her mistress of 


the Comte de ‘Toulouse, 


Now how did I get to the Coing d'Or?) > My passport was signed by 
Lord Granville on July 20th, war having been declared on the 15th. 
At Paris I put up at the Ilé6tel Byron (now no more), Rue Favart, and 


returned there during the armistice to find in it some of Colonel Stuart 


Wortley’s men, who had brought provisions into Paris, I overheard one 


of them, a Yorkshireman, answering the question how he got through 
the German lines— Oh,’ he said, ‘easily enough; they say “ brod,” and 
they say “butter,” and they say “mornen, sir” ; in fact, you have only 


to speak broad Yorkshire to them, and they understand you perfectly, 


Paris was in a ferment of course, Groups of soldiers lay at the foot 
of the columns of the railway station tired out with singing the 
Marscillaise and the Chant du Départ. Their friends were bidding 
them their last adicux, ‘Bon voyage, mon vieux,’ said one ; ‘quand tu 
reviens, tu nous diras si les bonnes d’enfants sont aussi aimables 1a bas 
quigi.” My good-byes were said to Mr. Carter, agent for the Graphic, 
who stayed to face out the siege and the Commune, and to Barclay Day, 
a student at the Atelier Bonnat,. At Nancy I found a room in the 
Hotel de Irance, went to bed, got up early, began to sketch, and was 
immediately arrested, An Englishman, an occasional correspondent of 
the Zimes was with me. We had been followed for some time by two 
mouchards, When we reached the park, near the Emperor’s head- 
quarters, we met a couple of gendarmes, Then the mouchards pounced 
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upon us, and denounced us. ‘They swore they had heard us speaking 
German, though I couldn't speak a word, and that we had been taking 
dewn the numbers of the regiments marching through Nancy. ‘They 


had probably seen me making notes for the sketch of the soldier taking 
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leave of his friends, ‘An Amateur Inspection’ it is called in the Graphic, 
vol. ii. 140, His comrades are piling arms in the street, and the fine old 
gate, known as the Porte de la Graffe, is in the background. 


These were the first two sketches of mine published, and they need 
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much apology. I was new to the work and unused to arrest. To avoid 
it I would slink down bye-streets and draw old women with hof¢tes on 
their backs, old men with donnets de coton on their heads, a man with a 
wooden leg on the Cathedral steps, a rag-seller at Metz—‘ pretty ’ enough 
subjects these, but hardly adequate to the occasion, and after all only 


ie 
ljineyeine te 
1 | 


An Amateur Inspection. 


thought to be done as a blind by the mouchards. When I went to the 
camp at Nancy it was like putting one’s head into the lion’s mouth. 
The Garde Impériale were there then, and I sketched them furbishing 
their arms under their low little tents. Soldiers bathing in the Moselle 
was a good subject, infantry over one side of the river, cavalry on the 
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other. A raised platform joined to the shore bya plank made a splendid 
diving stage. The cool water was alive with soldiers, some swimming, 
some flapping about like flounders, some carrying their colours, and 
others blowing a fanfare on the trumpet as they floated on the water. 
The cavalry were watering their horses as well as performing their own 
ablutions, and you saw man and horse swimming together. On shore 
they were dressing and undressing, cooking and washing their clothes on 
great stones. It was altogether a most busy scene and a noisy one. 
Dieu des dienx ! if the Prussians should surprise them now, as the Pisan 
soldiers bathing in the Arno were surprised according to Michael 


Angelo. 


It goes without saying that I was arrested. A vigilant sentinel 
interrupted me. I explained that I was an English artist, artiste 
dessinateur du Graphic (pronounced Graphique), journal illustré de Londres. 
How many times have I made that explanation! He addressed me in 
some peculiar jargon which I failed to understand, on which he turned 
triumphantly to a companion and said, ‘he says he is an Englishman 
and does not understand English’ They carried me before an officer 
who looked at my papers and let me go, my temper ruffled, and my 


z 


hand shaky. 


”? 


Next day, as Toole used to say, ‘I went and I done it again,’ ze 
sketched on the same spot, and this time a sows-officter looked over my 


shoulder, professing a profound sympathy with art, and a pretty talent 


for it himself, and finally arresting me. 


The Emperor went to Metz on July 20th, and I tried to get in before 
him, so as to see the entry, but my train was shunted to let his Majesty’s 
pass. After a good deal of bother I got located in the Grand Hotel, where 
there was a host of English correspondents, amongst them O’Shea of the 
Standard, who was arrested while sitting close to me at table—four encou- 
rager les autres. sketched the first prisoners brought into Metz from my 
bedroom window. But the sketch of the statue of Marshal Ney was another 
affair. Grim, defiant, musket in hand, as he fircd on the banks of the Bere- 
sina the last shot of the Grand Army on the retreat from Russia, stood 
Ney, the centre of a vast throng of the picturesque country carts, the 
horses unharnessed and quietly munching the hay which they had just 
brought into the town. If anything could wake the statue into life, 
’twould be the din of mighty preparation for a war, the first shot 
of which was to be fired at Saarbruck, close to Ney’s birthplace 
Saarlouis. I don’t suppose I thought much about this at the time, but 
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more of the suspicious glances of the soldiers and waggon drivers 
directed towards me. I did not know a soul. Just then the patron of 
the Hétel de France at Nancy, who knew me perfectly well, walked by 
with a companion. I would have given worlds for him to recognize me, 


It would have been better than a passport. Butno! He came close up, 


and passed almost touching me, never slackening his pace, never turning 
his head, but whispering in a smothered voice ‘ toujours travailler, m’steur ; 
quel jolt talent, 


A jolly talent indeed. Mr. W. L. Thomas manager of the Graphic, 
was just about this time writing ‘how disappointed he was with my 
work. He had reason to be so. To crown all I was distracted with 
toothache, and had to go to a Metzian dentist, who tried my tooth with 
a key, turned it a bit in the socket and left it. I sulked in the Marché 
Couvert sketching market men and women, cocks and hens and soldiers 
foraging. It was close to the Cathedral, and from there I saw the large 
west doors thrown open and all the priests standing ranged in order with 
cross and crozier just inside the threshold ; behind them the dim vista 
of pillars and the gorgeous eastern window, a scene such as Philip or 
Roberts would have delighted to paint. Then shortly after eight o’clock 
the Emperor, at the head of a numerous staff, walked from the Pre- 
fecture to Mass, while outside the door stood the white-capped market 
women, who had left their baskets to see him pass. This must have 
been on Sunday, August 7th. That was a subject lost in the stampede 
from Metz. In an hour or so I was driving helter-skelter back to 
Nancy. The next time I saw the Emperor he lay in his coffin in the 
Chapelle Ardente at Chislehurst. 


Nancy, how changed in a week! no tricolors now hanging from the 
windows; no Marscillaise, or‘ Chant du Départ’ sung in the cafés ! Every- 
body ¢riste as a proverbial Englishman. There wasa crowd in the Place 
de Stanislas waiting for news that never came. The railway ran no more. 
The post was cut off. My landlady was in tears! my garcon furious. 
He serve the Prussians—not he! Had he arms, he could fight ; but 
M. le Maire had ingloriously declared that he would deliver the key of 
Nancy to the Prussians. That was a fact: Nancy had no available 
defence, and the authorities had wisely determined to keep their walls 
standing. Nancy /a delle, la coquette,in ruins! It was not to be thought 
of. To secure this end it was declared that French soldiers must leave 
the place ; all stragglers, and there were a great many of them from the 
beaten army of Macmahon, must rejoin their regiments. The Sapeurs 
Pompiers were temporarily armed and saw the soldiers out of the gates, 
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refusing to let them come back again. So they went to the station and 
were sent off train after train. The scene at the Porte de Stanislas 
made a capital subject for a sketch (unpublished)—soldiers, arm in arm, 
drenched and bespattered with mud, their epaulets twisted off their 
shoulders, the peaks of their caps sodden and shapeless, their arms 
rusty. Some limping along, arms and knapsacks carried by boys, others 


lolling in the long carts of the country, despairing or drowning their 
cares with the dregs of a bottle. 


Wounded, wounded everywhere—even in the courtyard of the hotel. 
If you turned down a street which led to the hospital, you would see a 
cart with straw on it followed by weeping relatives in black, or further 
on a litter borne by four stout Dominicans, furnished with aprons 
serviceable for hospital work. On the litter lies a wounded officer, 
followed by a lady in tears. Next mornent you are passed by a carriage 
filled with wounded Zouaves, and driven by another Dominican or 
priest. Go to the broad Place de l’Académie, you will find it filled with 
the tents of the Société Internationale au Secours des Blessés into which 
peer the pitying people. Walk back to your hotel and you are met by 
a funeral, headed by a magnificent beadle in black and another magnificent 
beadle in red: afterthem come priests in white, then the pretty hearse 
and lines of children (orphans perhaps) bearing candles in their hands. 


Such subjects repeated themselves over and over again. I must 
move on. I did not want to’go back to Paris or to get picked up by 
the Germans (there might be a Grap/ic artist already with them, and 
my credentials were addressed to the French), and so I joined Lieut.- 
Colonel G. Montagu Hicks, writing for the Mew York Herald, who had 
a mission in the direction of Strasburg. Another Englishman made a 
third, who proved to be the bane of my existence. He was a doctor, so 
he said, a student from St. Bartholomew’s, and being still tortured by 
toothache, I had let him have a try at the tooth the Metz doctor had 
touched up. I sat at a window on one side of the quadrangle of the 
hotel ; the opposite windows were full of spectators. I heard afterwards 
that the forceps he put into my mouth was one he used for extracting 
teeth from the dead on the field of battle. Such was his real business, 
so the rumour ran, over in the theatre of war. He advocated, I know, 
the beneficent murder of incurables. Such was the companion we 
welcomed on our delightful trip to Molsheim, near Strasburg. We 
travelled by carriage through Luneville, Senones, Schirmeck and Mutzig. 
The weather was delicious, the landscape lovely. I coupled business 
with pleasure—pleasure tempered by arrests. On September 15 my 
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passport was vse for Lloltzheim e¢ retour by the Maire de Molsheim, 
The ‘doctor,’ alas! accompanied me. Holtzheim was occupied by the 
Germans besicging Strasburg, and was about nine miles off. A dear old 
Juge de party, Breitel was his name, drew out the route in my sketch-book, 
We reached Holtzheim without incident, save a very hospitable recep- 
tion from a station-master, who insisted on our drinking a bottle with 
him, and let me make a sketch of Strasburg Cathedral from his bed- 
room, ‘There it stood, the centre of a besieged city, appealing mutely 
for protection to the civilisation of the enemy. Iéven then we could hear 
reports of shot and shell that perhaps were falling around it. In the far 
distance were the mountains of the Black Torest. Arrived at Holtz- 
heim, we asked at once for the Ouartier-Général. An old man in broad 
felt hat, and his daughter in a headdress of broad ribbon, the costume 
of the country, led us to a pretty little villa at the gate of which was a 
sentinel, Passing him we found some soldiers seated at a garden table 
before the door, ‘The ‘doctor’ stated who we were and what we wanted. 
An officer was sent for who spoke English as well as I could. I asked 
him, first, whether we could get on into Strasburg (I wished, if I could, 
to keep with the French), and secondly whether, in default of this, I 
might be allowed to follow the German army as an artist. While TI said 
this, that awful ‘doctor’ had been minutely examining the officer's 
signet ring with the air of a jackdaw, hopelessly compromising me. 
The officer spoke a word with the General, who sat inside at dinner, and 
returned, ‘You must leave this place immediaicly,’ he said: ‘you must 
not stay an instant.’ Ile beckoned to a trooper, who mounted his horse 
and loaded his pistol, and ordered him to see us back to Molsheim. I 
raised my hat to him, a courtesy which he didn’t return, and we moved 
on. On our way back under guard I trudged along with chin on chest, 
very downcast at such treatment, but the ‘doctor’ was jovial, never 
happier in his life. Ile stuck his hat on one side, flung his coat over his 
arm, put his hands in his pockets, offered brandy to the dragoon, slung 
his bag on the saddle-bow, and finally, finding walking too slow for him, 
broke into a Caffre-like trot. Then the dragoon was after him in a 
twinkling. It was a comic scene: the Englishman bobbing along the 
line like a rabbit, offering a splendid mark to the dragoon’s pistol, the 
dragoon spurring, his horse buck-jumping, his arms rattling. The din 
behind him was too much even for the ‘ doctor,’ who, suddenly recollect- 
ing that a flesh wound behind is hard to heal and by no means honour- 
able, stopped. ‘Thus we came once more to the platform of our friendly 
station-master, who again brought out his bottle, in which the trooper 
this time shared. When the wine had warmed his heart he let me 
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sketch him, consenting also, to my great joy, to leave us before we got 
quite to Molsheim. What with drinking and drawing we stayed some 
time with our station-master, and the trooper, afraid of being late, 
followed us a very little way before he turned his horse’s head. We 
shook hands heartily with him, and then, thank God, away he went. 


But the ‘doctor’ sealed his own fate that very night. A troop of Baden 
cavalry demanding billets followed on our heels. The ‘doctor’ must 
needs fuss about, and managed to flick the mayor with his cane. He 
said he didn’t mean it, that he was a Yorkshireman and a horsey man, 
and had a way of swishing a cane. The mayor said he wasn’t a horse ; 
and the ‘doctor’ was banished—anywhere vid Bale—and a _ good 
riddance too. 


Colonel Hicks and I returned by way of Saverne to Nancy, to find it 
under another phase—that of German occupation. The Crown Prince 
arid his 3rd Army Corps had come and gone. The Englishmen attached 
to his staff, General Walker, Russell, Skinner and Landells, who might 
have given me a lift, had ridden through the town. The battles round 
Metz had been fought, and Nancy was full of Chevaliers de St. Jean, 
with the white band and red cross on their arms, seeing to the deporta- 
tion of the wounded. Their chief gave me permission to make a sketch of 
the railway station (published in the Graphic, Sept. 17) with the arrival of 
the wounded, and while I was doing this an officer spoke to me. He was 


himself, he said, correspondent to an Austrian paper, and offered me his 
assistance in getting forward. He had a letter from the Crown Prince, 


and I thankfully accepted his invitation to accompany him. That letter 
from the Crown Prince, thought I, will be an open sesame to all doors. 
How wofully was I disappointed! We went to Pont-a-Mousson and, 
Pont-a-Mousson being crowded to excess, we had to share a bedroom. 
I was in bed when he came back drunk—oh! so drunk—and in a frenzy 
belaboured me with the eiderdown coverlet till it burst, and the feathers 
and down were strewn all over the room. MHorrors followed which I 
dare not even suggest, much less tell. Very early in the morning I 
fled from that man as if he had been a gorilla, fled of course back to 
Nancy and its German garrison. The townspeople used to use the 
Place Stanislas as a promenade, but now it was nearly filled with bag- 
gage waggons. When I went down to look at it, Prussian patrols, 
marching round and round, were dispersing the knots of townspeople 
that kept gathering. At nine o'clock at night they changed guard, 
and a crowd collected at the gate to see the ceremony. A kettledrum 
rattled, whereupon some one laughed. A non-commissioned officer 
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halloed the word of command in a low wail, and there was more 


laughter. Officers and men lost their temper at this, and of course the 
more angry they became, the louder was the laughter. At last they 
singled out one unfortunate offender, followed him down a bye-street, 
and caught him. How he screamed! I thought they were bayoncting 
him. But he was more frightened than hurt. They brought him along, 
thrusting the butts of their guns into the small of his back, he screaming 


the while and begging a thousand pardons. 


Little by little I made the acquaintance of German officers at dinner 
or after dinner, when they enjoyed cigares a discrétion in the courtyard 
and over:a petit verre de Kiersch. At last they paid me a domiciliary 
visit*and overhauled my sketch-books and papers. This seemed to 
satisfy them that I was harmless. They even indulged me with a pass 


to Toul, or rather the lines round it. The pass read as follows :— 


‘Mr. Hall erhalt hiermit die: Erlaubniss nach Sewastopol sich zu 
begeben, die Briicke bei Gondreville pass- und repassiren zu kénnen. 
Gondreville, 31. 8. 70. 

‘Vv. GOEBEN (?) 


‘ Major und Pataillons-Commandant.! 


Oni the back of.this pass, for want of a sketch-book, I made notes of 
the burial of a German ‘officer, the sketch of which I called ‘ Mit Gott 
fuer Koenig and Vaterland.’ It was a funeral of an officer and two men. 
Behind the officer’s bier walked a comrade bearing on a velvet cushion 
the dead man’s iron cross. The honour had come to him the day 
he was buried. Then followed his Oderst and brother officers, the 
Lutheran clergyman in black robes and casket-like cap, and a detach- 
ment of fellow soldiers, marching with steady step, their bayonets 
gleaming, to the swell of the Dead AM/arch and the roll of the muffled 
drum.. It was evening before we reached the cemetery outside the 
town,.the darkness was gradually covering the sky and the mists were as 
gradually creeping along the ground, to lend additional solemnity to 
the ceremony. There was.a great mound of earth here thrown out of 
the hole where lay in a common grave so many brave men. A strange 
constrast that—the great, gaunt pit with its mound of earth and a bare- 
pole stuck in-it, and the pretty white tombs of the Versaillais, hung 


1 ¢Mr. Hall receives hereby permission to visit Sewastopol, enabling him to cross and re- 
cross the bridge at Gondreville.’ N.B.—The signature is very illegible. Sewastopol was 
probably a forepost so nicknamed, unless the major was playing a practical joke on me. 
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with beads and decorated with flowers, statuettes and ¢mmortelles. The 
band ceased, the chief mourners stood upon the fresh-turned mound, 
looking down into the grave as the clergyman pronounced the funeral 
oration over the three dead men. Then the French gravediggers 
lowered the coffins into the pit, the earth rattled on the lids, there was 
a clash as the soldiers presented arms, the band struck up a lively air, 
and the men marched homewards. No parting volley over the grave 
was fired. The dead officer was of the 6th Regiment, and had received 
his wound in the action at Bougival. He was not on service that day, 
but had begged permission to join the fight. He went to the front and 
fell almost immediately. The figure in the foreground with the wide-a- 
wake-shaped hat is General Hazen, U.S.A. 


I was then more or less specially attached to a Feld-Telegraph 
Corps, and with them was to make my march to Paris. Before we 
started the news of Sedan had arrived, and was received with in- 
credulity, to judge from the faces of those who read the proclamation 
posted up outside the Hotel d’Angleterre and elsewhere. Napol‘on 
s'est rendu, that might be, but 80,000 men along with him—that passes 
belief. The Landwehr man on guard close by had a fine opportunity 
to study expression, if he were so minded. 


It was not until September 5th that I got away under the protection 
of Baron von Wolzogen who was convoying my Feld-Telegraph Corps. 
Baron von Wolzogen! I wish I had a sketch of him. He was a 
bulky man, and wore a uniform of blue with yellow facings. A little 
inclined he was to crow over the prostrate cog Francais, and when he 
thought of the French vain-gloriousness he would mutter ironically as he 
rode along, ‘ Vous étes la grante nasiong, et nous sommes des cochongs. 
We went along the Pont-a-Mousson line as far as Corny, and from 
there passing through orchards turned into bivouacs and plundered 
vineyards and sentries innumerable. I climbed Mont Blaise and saw 
the German batteries blazing away ‘at Metz. Dr. Scoffern must have 
been with me at that time. Somehow or other we lost our convoy, and 
had to get a private waggon to continue our journey. This was very 
kindly granted to us by the Commandant of Pont-a-Mousson, and 
though, as you may see from the drawing called ‘On the Road to Paris’ 
(Graphic, vol. ii. p. 337), it was not the most luxurious conveyance, 
we thought ourselves extremely lucky to get it at all. Awful weather 
we had on that drive, continuous rain that wetted us to the skin: but 
we made our way to St. Mihiel, where we found Baron von Wolzogen 


established, and he with extreme condescension allowed us to sleep in 
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our wet clothes in the guard-room. We slept on the straw, as we were, 
alongside two prisoners, probably franc-tireurs, Next morning it was 
fine again, and we started upon the road, tolerably refreshed by our 
night’s rest, and not without hopes that the heat of the sun might prove 
sufficient to dry our still damp clothes. That morning’s ride to Cler- 
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French reading Proclamation of Sedan. 


mont was along a road which showed constant traces of war. We were 
on the track of the 4th Army Corps on its march west before it swung 
round at Clermont to Sedan. Dead horses lay here and there in all 
stages of decomposition, the deserted bivouacs by the roadside were 
dotted with the holes cut for the fires and strewn with bones, offal and 


broken bottles; the furrows and hollows were filled with muddy rain 
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water, the telegraph wires cut and trailing on the ground, the roads and 
paths trampled and cut up. Here and there were the barrows marking 
burial-places of the dead, victims, | presume, of wounds and disease, as 
there had been no fighting in this part. Truly the abomination of 


desolation was this scene. 


From Clermont we went on to Grand-Pré, and it was near Grand- 
Pré that we met the column of prisoners from Sedan, the sketch of 
which has been so well drawn upon the wood by G. Durand (Graphic, 
vol. ii. p. 356). They were wretched and forlorn enough, and broke 
from the line with ravenous eagerness when a villager offered them a 
morsel of bread. When they fell far out of the ranks they were brought 
back without much consideration by their whippers in, who were 
Bavarians accompanied by some troopers—probably military police— 
but I saw no cases of actual cruelty at the hands of their captors. 
They needed nothing to aggravate their woe. Even the gable ends of 
the wretched cottages marked Loge @ pied laughed them to scorn. 
Still further north-west we went to Rethel, and then turned southwards 
to Rheims. Here we caught up the King of Prussia, for he was dining 
at the Archiepiscopal Palace while I was sketching the cathedral. 
Next day on again to Epernay, and at Epernay Dr. Scoffern and myself 
were billeted on a champagne grower who lived on the hill opposite to 
Madame la Veuve Clicquot’s chateau. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
of a burly type, very unlike the Frenchman as we draw him. He 
received us in a great old-fashioned kitchen, with large open fireplace. 
Two hounds lay on the hearth before the wood fire. He had sent away 
all his women folk, and with his own hands then and there made us an 
omelette. I don’t know how the dinner was cooked which he gave us 
afterwards, but it was a very good one, and he brought out afterwards 
some of his best brands of champagne, describing to us at the same 
time the process of fermentation to cause effervescence, and illustrating 
his lecture very happily with specimens of still and sparkling wine. 
From Epernay still south-west we went to Montmirail, and at Mont- 
mirail we caught up the Crown Prince’s head-quarters, and I reported 
myself to Dr. Russcll. I think it was Landells who first discovered 
me. I remember being much struck with the gorgeous confusion of 
Dr. Russell’s room. He probably gave me a note to General von 
Blumenthal, for I saw the General on that day (September 14) and 
found him very kind. He said his own wife was English, and so he 
was glad to help an Englishman, and this he did by giving him a fass, 
which the said Englishman was so proud of that he was always showing 
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it to the end of the war. We passed by Rebais and Coulommiers to 
Corbeil, and from Corbeil by Longjumeau to Versailles—where, at the 
Coing d’Or, the Feld-Telegraph set me down, and I hung my hat up 
on my own hook, as it were. Up till then, all the way from Nancy, I 
had been billeted as if I were a German, sometimes faring ill in miserable 
dens, at other times faring sumptuously in delightful villas, tended by 
some faithful housekeeper or butler, who were glad to find they were 
after all, housing a neutral. 


For a while I clung to my Feld-Telegraph friends. They took me 
with them to tap the French telegraph wire that ran under the Seine 
near Marly. I slept in their tent while they were at work. Then I 
bade adieu to the Coing d’Or, with its picturesque environment of hay 
carts, amongst which the men bivouacked and held ‘ kettledrums’ under 
the trees of the Avenue de Sceaux. 


The Hétel des Réservoirs proved a Capua for me. I grew ambitious 
to have a horse like my betters, so I bought one for sixty francs, which 
was not extravagant in itself, but the horse at once began to eat my 
head off, costing me seven francs a day. He was a bay with black 
points, and had H already branded on his quarters. ‘Graphy’ (for so 
I called him) was willing, but far from strong, and had a habit of going 
down on to his knees, as if curtseying to the Prussians. When he did 
that, I always completed the figure by turning a somersault over his 
head. After paying seven francs for many days, I sold him for ten 
pounds to Lord Adare during the armistice. He was not so fine a beast 
as that bestridden by Alfred Austin of the Standard. His was a milk- 
white Arab with a very long tail, which some affirmed to be Pegasus 
himself, and some one of the steeds of the Great Twin-Brethren. But 
mine was useful withal. Without him I could never have gone round 
Paris—110 miles; nor stopped a night with Mr. Kelly of the 77zmes, 
and seen, while we sat over our market-tender’s whisky, a truss of straw 
come up the narrow stairs, precipitate itself on to the floor, and disclose 
the head of Archibald Forbes, which said, ‘ I’ve come to spend the night 
with you, Kelly, and I’ve brought my bed.’ Nor could I have stayed 
with Forbes himself at the Guest-House, Margency, or seen him and 
Hilary Skinner peacefully pillowed side by side like twin columns of the 
Daily News as they were. Nor should I be haunted for evermore by 
the vision of the battle-field of Champigny as I saw it on the moonlit 
night of the 5th of December, led by a Wurtemburger major amongst 
the unburied dead from sentry to sentry. It was the weirdest and the 
most awful sight I saw during the war. Nothing can approach it in 
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terror except, perhaps, the Theatre of War at Beaugency, near Orleans 
—a café chantant turned into a /asarette, whither Mr. Furley, in the 
discharge of his duty as commissioner of the Red Cross Society, led me 
on December 22nd. Not only the vision, but the stench of it haunts 
me still. Inthe dark narrow passage, where jolly crowds had jostled 
for a front seat in the pit—a cockpit now—lay a corpse on a stretcher 
covered with a sheet. That we had to step over. Heavens, what a 
hideous sight! What a sickening stench! I cannot bear it. I go 
back ; then try again. In the middle of the long room is a table 
covered with rags and doctor’s stuff, round which crouch those who are 
only slightly wounded. ‘There is the long low stage with its far-drawn 
vista of ins and outs, and nooks and corners, from which jut the ends of 
straw beds and mattresses, mixed up with all the litter of the stage— 
lanterns, boxes, scenery, and dresses ; the tawdry proscenium and _half- 
dropped curtain; the gilded balcony over the orchestra, where lie 
wounded men, three on either side of the steps, one nearly naked 
binding up his own leg; the tiers of boxes at the sides, with their tinsel 
decorations and purple drapery, and under them the long foul line of 
wretches, some dying, some crying out at the touch of the surgeon, 
some desperate, with faces buried in their straw, praying perhaps for 
death ; the playbills and manager’s notices still pasted over their heads. 
In the foreground is a group cowering round a stove whose chimney 
pierces the arched ceiling by a hole, through which peeps one solitary 
little bit of pure blue sky. Oh, how they must have lain and longed 
for that pure sky! One was carried past me dead as I stood there, his 
clay-cold feet cropping from the cloth thrown round him. This is 
Le Théédtre de la Guerre, and here is the Epilogue ! 


Mr. Furley, in his ‘Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral 
Volunteer, p. 244 has described our journey from Versailles to 
Beaugency on the lumber box of a general service waggon lent by 
Captain J. S. Young from the English ambulance at St. Germain. 
He has told of the trouble we had with our French drivers. So 
exasperating indeed were they, that on one occasion Furley lost his 
temper and his ‘French’ over them at the same moment: ‘ Attendez 
(pronounced as English, attend) a vos chevaux, damnation, he 
shouted. 


Well, Rudolph, I have finished my tale. Let us turn our faces home 
again. You sce ever so far off the Arc de Triomphe. On the first of 
March, 1871, I saw the first Prussian, a lieutenant of hussars, gallop up 


to it, and the last German of the advanced guard, very footsore, straggle 
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under it into the Champs Elysées. He didn’t look puffed up with the 
glory of occupying Paris, nor as if he had avenged the long list of 
French victories over Germans which the Arc de Triomphe records. 
It was a case with him of ‘ Devil take the hindmost, and the devil in 
this instance assumed the form of French gains. ’Tis an appropriate 


tailpiece to a record of the war. 
SYDNEY HALL. 
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The Trades Qlnion Congress : 





HE Trade Union Congress lately held in Liverpool 
undoubtedly marks an epoch. The party which has 
long been in the minority has secured a majority, and 
the parliament of labour has changed its ministry. All 
this is vaguely understood by everybody ; but the 
details do not appear, in gencral, very clearly appre- 
hended, and there seems an inclination, not only amid 

the outside public but also in some Trade Union circles, to exaggerate 

the suddenness, the degree, and even the nature of the change. 


My own position has given me an unusual opportunity of seeing 
the inside of Trade Unionism, while at the same time my personal 
interests are not involved. I have been, and hope to remain, in friendly 
relations with the leaders both of the old and the new Unionism ; I 
cannot expect to be a penny the better or the worse by any alterations 
in personnel or policy ; and, finally, | have no husband, brother, or father 
with political ends to serve. It is true, however, that my opinions are 
strongly on the side of the so-called Progressives, and therefore, while 
I shall try my best to write impartially, I warn my readers at the outset 
to beware of the bias. 





Five years ago the ‘Labour Question’ was still in the background ; 
there were, speaking roughly, only two sets of persons who concerned 
themselves with the condition of the working man, and between these 
two there was no sort of alliance. On the one hand were those Trade 
Unionists who have come to be known as representatives of the old 
Unionism ; on the other, the Socialists—in those days a much smaller 
but a more vociferous sect than at present. 


The Trade-Unionist leaders were all of one class, to wit, skilled 
artisans, and few if any of them were under thirty. These were the 
men who had fought out the battle of combination when the law was 
against them, and had gradually won for their societies and themselves 
an honoured position. Some were members of Parliament, some 
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magistrates, or municipal councillors, or members of School Boards. 
Nearly all were Union officials. They were busy with their Unions, 
their districts, and their constituents ; and they did not in general devote 
much attention to any workpeople beyond these limits. Their attitude 


towards the unorganized worker had two sides, which at first sight seem 


contradictory, but of which both, nevertheless, contain a good deal of 


truth. They were accustomed to say that what one set of men had 
done, another set could do, and that the unorganized had themselves to 
thank for their wretched condition ; but behind this lay an unacknow- 
ledged conviction—shared in those days by most of us—that Trade 
Unionism was virtually impossible for the unskilled. Now it was 
undoubtedly true that the sufferings of the unorganized were largely 
due to their lack of combination, and it was also true that the unskilled, 
as a class, were not capable of initiating combination, and that a time 
had been when they would probably have been incapable of carrying it 
on, however ably guided and assisted. The Trade Unionists cannot 
reasonably be blamed for not undertaking a task which they believed to 
be hopeless ; but perhaps it may fairly be said that they were a little too 


willing to trust to time for the remedy of woes from which they no 


longer suffered ; and that they allowed themselves to be somewhat 


infected by the creed of the successful, to whom it naturally appears that 
merit finds its level. If, also, they sometimes fancied that because they had 
outgrown the worse conditions against which they had fought bravely 
in their struggling youth, therefore society had outgrown those evils too 
—well, that is an error with which none of us have a right to reproach 
them until we have grown old in the fight, and have yet not slackened 
our zeal. 


The Trade Unionists formed a homogeneous body of men, brought 


up under similar conditions, and having one set of prejudices and one 
standard of moral character. The Socialists, on the other hand, were 
drawn from differing ranks and nationalities, and the most varying 
degrees of education and character existed among them. They were, 
in truth, the preachers of a new religion, and their camp, like that of all 
new religions, afforded an opportunity not only to the apostle and the 
enthusiast, but also to the adventurer and the loafer. Their creeds and 
their methods (in so far as they had any coherent methods) were very 
various, their manners, with few exceptions, as bad as possible, and 
their arguments, generally speaking, on the same level as their manners. 
They exaggerated, they indulged in the wildest overstatements ; they 


flung about imputations of motive, not only against the outsider, but 
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against one another ; and some of them combined with a truly surprising 
intolerance of all other persons’ opinions, an equally surprising develop- 
ment of that hospitable human faculty which contrives to entertain two 
contradictory opinions at the same time. But with all this, the root of the 
matter was in them, for they were moved by amoral ideal. They were 
fighting for the most suffering, the weakest, and the least able: the great 
idea of human brotherhood possessed them, and they deliberately cast 
in their lot with those who stood lowest. Their eager sense of the wrongs 
and sufferings of the poor made them impatient ; they were ready to 
welcome any revolution rather than the continuance of a state in which 
some men and women starved for want of work, while other men and 
women toiled all their waking hours, and yet others lived in luxury 
doing no work at all. To such men the average Trade Unionist, 
holding his society meetings and complimenting his fellows on their 
prosperity, and assuring them that in Trade Unions lay the salvation 
of the land, presented a maddening spectacle. To the respectable Trade 
Unionist the Socialist seemed to be either a mountebank or a madman, 
and in the most charitable view was certainly a theorist— perhaps the most 


dangerous variety of the three in the eyes of an English working man. 


By degrees, however, the more ardent among the Trade Unionists 
and the cooler among the Socialists began to draw nearer together. 
Those Socialists who were skilled artisans were themselves nearly all 
members of Trade Unions, and their influence told in their branches 
and their workshops. Some of the Socialists, again, had seized the 
great central idea of Marx, and believed that the main work to be done 
was to organize a political party in the interest of Labour, and gradually 
to acquire political supremacy. They set to work to organize such a 
party, and found that it is not possible to make political converts in 
England except on behalf of definite measures which seem at least to 
be practicable. They had to begin with measures of immediate allevia- 
tion, and this necessity led them to trade combination as one of the 
steps to political combination. To their credit be it said, they did 
most energetically, as occasion presented, form Unions, even though 
they might have declared the week before, that a union was impossible, 
and if possible, would be little better than useless. Mrs. Besant, for 
instance, on the very eve of the match-girls’ strike, published a little 
article in the Zzzk, headed ‘ Rosewater for the Plague, in which she 
maintained very ably, that the match-girls could not possibly combine 
effectually. Yet, when these very girls came out on strike and threw 


themselves on Mrs. Besant’s hands, what did she do ? With courageous 
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inconsistency she banded them together in a Trade Union and set herself 
successfully to defeat her own dictum. The strike of the match-girls 
was the first act in the drama of the new Trade Unionism. It brought 
into prominence as accomplished facts certain changes which had been 
taking place unnoted in the years just before. The poorer classes of 
townspeople had become capable of organization. They had learned 
the lesson partly in the Board Schools and partly from the Salvation 
Army. The match-girls in that sultry fortnight of July 1888, showed, 
to whomsoever had eyes to see, that the ill-pgid East End factory girl 
had become a civilised citizen, capable of self-control, self-discipline, and 
concerted action. The London Trades Council representing the allied 
Unions of London gave valuable support, ahd the public for the first 
time showed that its sympathy was with the unskilled worker. To me 
those girls who told their tale so temperately and reasonably to the 
London Trades Council will always rank as the pioneers in the advance 
of the unskilled. 


When once it had been shown that unskilled girls could combine, 
the road was open, and others soon began to walk in it. It is true that 
many individual Trade Unionists, members and officials, gave assistance, 
and by doing so helped to carry on without a break the old unionism, or 
combination of the skilled, into the new unionism or combination of the 
unskilled; but I believe I am right in saying that the societies and councils, 
as such, made no move except in answer to special appeals. The move- 
ment, however, proceeded very rapidly. Last year saw the organization of 
the gas-stokers and their success in securing an eight hours working day 
without reduction of wages. The dock strike followed, repeating on a 
gigantic scale the incidents of the match-girls’ ; and this, in its turn, 
was followed by a vast development of Trade Unionism, or perhaps I 
should rather say, of Labour Unionism, since the new Unions were made, 
not of craftsmen, but of labourers. On the whole, these societies were 
framed on the lines of the older ones ; in most, however, the lower wage 
rate necessitated a lower scale of payments, and the absence of sick 
or out-of-work benefits. On the whole, also, they seem to be animated 
by a more eager zeal and a warmer spirit of community, while at the 
same time the members are often more touchy and less firmly rooted. 
To the unskilled workman, in short, his Union is still a new bride, while 


to the engineer or the iron-founder it is a wife of many years’ standing. 


In the meantime, political action also had been affording a common 
field. Some Socialists and some Trade Unionists found themselves 


working side by side in the endeavour to secure fuller representation for 
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working men on public bodies, The common field of political action, 
however, presented two very divergent paths, and it was not long before 
there came a division into two distinct parties. The smaller, which was 
very lucid, very resolute, and entirely indifferent to the comforts or 
interests of any other, consisted of men who aimed at making a new 
and separate political party entirely independent of cither Liberals or 
Conservatives ; the other and larger, while its words and its programme 
were nearly identical, made in practice a distinction between the two 
partics, inasmuch as its members joined and worked with Liberal and 
Radical associations, while they stigmatized as dishonest and disloyal 
any alliance, however casual and temporary, with the Conservatives. 
Some of the more definite-minded of this larger section stated candidly 
their intention of ‘capturing’ the Liberal party and turning it into the 
instrument of the new democracy. For my own part, when I see two 
organisms setting out each to eat up the other, it seems to me probable 
that the larger will devour the lesser ; and I think that the Liberal party 
is less likely to be influenced in its doings by a Labour party within itself 
than by one without. On this point, however, the older Unionists were 
clearly of a different opinion, the members of their body who succeeded 
in entering the House of Commons having done so, with one exception, 
as members of the Liberal party. The position of these gentlemen is 
delicate and difficult, and has been rendered more difficult by the 
application to them of the term ‘Labour Members.’ I submit that no 
man can properly be called a Labour representative unless he represents 
a Labour majority, as distinguished from a Liberal or Conservative 
majority, and that to have been a working man no more makes Mr. 
Broadhurst a Labour member than to be the son of a marquis makes Lord 
Compton a Conservative. These gentlemen (Mr. Abraham excepted, 
who, I understand, stood originally against a Liberal and defeated him) 
are Liberals, and it is their duty as honest men to obey the expressed 
will of their constituents. Those who have arraigned them as repre- 
sentatives of Labour have, it appears to me, aimed at the wrong target. 
The mistake lies in assuming that Mr. Broadhurst, for instance, sits in 
the House as a representative of Trade Unionism. He sits there as 
the representative of the Liberals of West Nottingham. The services 
which he has there rendered to Trade Unionism are works of sheer 
supererogation, and no Trade Unionist—not being one of his con- 
stituents—has a right to reproach him or any other Liberal member for 
any line of political conduct which he may think well to adopt. 


All this agitation and organization has naturally had _ its effect upon 
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those Unionists who were not actually engaged in it. There has been 
for the last four years a steadily growing tendency even on the part of 
the least ‘ progressive’ Unions to demand an improvement of conditions 
all round ; and by degrees the demand has concentrated itself more and 
more upon the reduction of hours of work. How great has been the 
change of feeling may be judged by those who were present when the 
subject was discussed at the Swansea Congress three years ago. There, 
the question was: Do we want an eight-hour day ? At Liverpool the 
question was: How shall we get it? The speeches which expressed 
disapprobation of reduced hours as such were few in number and were 
delivered by speakers who can in no sense be called leaders. The re- 
presentatives of the cotton industry, it is true, are opposed to the 
reduction altogether, believing that until similar reductions are made 
abroad, English trade in their branch would suffer seriously. A few 
delegates of other trades hold the same opinion; but it is upon the 
question of method that the real division exists, and those journalists 
and orators who represent the new Unionists as demanding, and the 
old Unionists as opposing, an eight-hour day are giving a false 
impression. Whether to aim at an eight-hour day by law or an eight- 
hour day by voluntary combination—that was the real point at issue 
between the two sections. 


Into the arguments for and against the proposed reduction I could 
not enter without writing a second paper as long as this; and my busi- 
ness at the moment is rather to make clear the position of both sections 
than to justify that of cither. Next in interest to the eight-hour debate 
stood the election of a new secretary to the Parliamentary Committee, 
and of the Committee itself. If the Trade-Union Congress is the Par- 
liament of Labour, then its Parliamentary Committee may fitly be called 
the Cabinet of that Parliament, and the secretary its Premier. But the 
parliament-congress meets only once a year for a week, while the cabinet- 
committee has all the intervening months in which to do or leave undone 
at its will. Hitherto the committee has been in the hands of the old 
Unionists, and is reproached by the new Unionists with having lately 


exercised its powers mainly in the direction of doing nothing. 


It was not my good fortune to arrive in Liverpool for the opening 
of the congress on Monday. I did not therefore behold the amicable 
spectacle of Mr. Shipton moving the suspension of standing orders that 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Mann might plead for the Australian strikers. | 
hear that Mr. Burns was received with great applause, and I see, even 


through the condensation of a newspaper report, that he sounded the 
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dominant note of the new Unionism—the solidarity of labour all over 
the world. Those of us who witnessed the chilly reception given last 
year to a similar resolution introduced by Messrs. Freak and Cooper on 
behalf of the dockers cannot but feel that the year has done much to 
develop this spirit of brotherhood. The first impression on entering the 
hall on Tuesday morning was of the very insufficient space and ventila- 
tion. The delegates were overcrowded, the press table more overcrowded 
still, while the gallery, even at that early hour, was fairly full. In Swansea, 
as I recollect, the average attendance in the gallery was seven, while on 
one occasion the discussions proceeded before an attentive public of four. 
Hope Hall, Mount Pleasant, is not so perfect a mecting-place as its 
agreeable name might suggest. It would have held two hundred dele- 
gates comfortably, giving them all a chance of seeing and hearing the 
chairman, and being in turn seen and heard by him and one another. 
As it was, about half of the 450 present were practically invisible and 
inaudible, unable to hear anything from the platform or much from the 
body of the hall. To this circumstance, far more than to any rowdy or 
riotous spirit, was due the apparent unruliness at times of the meeting. 
My own place was one of the best in the room; my neighbours were 
friendly, considerate, and slender ; yet I could not help feeling that, had 
I had the right to speak, my observations might not have been marked 
by that amiability which is becoming. To sit, three hours at a stretch, in 
an airless room, with no space for knees or elbows, to have his papers 
swept from the table and his chair jolted every time any one passes, to 
see his ink-bottle overturned by the unfolding of a neighbour's paper, to 
stand up a dozen times without catching the chairman’s eye, to be unable 
to hear his adversary’s speech, and to be shouted at to ‘Speak up!’ when 
at last his turn comes—these are not conditions which dispose a man to 
patience or to calm, and the more seriously he takes the business on 
hand the more irritating do they become. For my own part, I honestly 
wonder that the delegates were not more irritable and less orderly than 
they were. 


The questions debated on the first three days and passed with or 
almost without debate on the last two, were sixty-five in number, and 
analysing them out, I find that forty-five of these were demands for 
legislative interference, forty-two from Parliament, and three from 
municipalities ; eight dealt with the rules of congress; five were ex- 
pressions of protest or sympathy ; and seven dealt with Trade Union 
action as such. Of those which demanded Parliamentary or municipal 


intervention, nineteen asked for alteration of laws or introduction of laws 
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to remedy special dangers or injustices to workmen, seven having refer- 
ence to ships and sailors ; nine asked for increased inspection ; and five 
asked for the registration of various classes of workers whose incompe- 
tence may involve danger to others. Seven dealt with questions affecting 
wages, and included the regulation of public contracts, the abolition of 
various deductions, and the prohibition at unfair rates of prison, pauper, 
and foreign labour. Three asked, respectively, for the establishment of 
a labour exchange, continuation schools and municipal workshops ; of 
these the last was carried, while the other two were rejected. Two 
resolutions demanded an eight-hour day, the one for all trades, the 
other for miners only. 


Many of these measures deal with real hardships severely felt, and if 
they could be decided by a flébzscite, would become law at once. But 
there is not the slightest chance that the majority of them will receive 
any attention at all in a House of Commons such as the present, the 
last, and probably the next. The most practically important of these 
resolutions—that for the eight-hour day excepted—was undoubtedly one 
introduced by Mr. Shipton on the subject of public contracts, which 
received warm support from both sides of the House. It pointed out 
that the present methods of contract led to low wages, scamped work, 
and inferior materials, to the detriment of the public interests, and urged 
the insertion in all public contracts of clauses forbidding subletting, the 
employment of firms which pay less than Union rates, and the rigid 
exaction of penalties where the clauses are violated. 


I heard nearly all the debates on nearly all the forty-two resolutions 
which asked for parliamentary action; and except in the eight-hour 
debate, I heard no delegate say anything about the preferableness of 
attaining the ends by unaided combination. Not a voice arose to say 
that sailors could abolish deck-loading for themselves, and that they 
were inviting restriction of their liberties by asking Parliament to stop 
it; not a delegate stood up to urge that if we allowed the law to abolish 
fines, we should be admitting its right to impose them, and I listened in 
vain for a declaration that the fixing of wages on public contracts was 
an insult to Trade Unionism. But as soon as the question of fixing 
hours came forward, it was a different matter. To appeal to law on this 
point was a confession of weakness and an infringement of liberty— 
although no one explained by what mysterious process the compulsory 
limitation becomes tyranny when enforced by law and remains freedom 
when enforced by a Trade Union. Some delegates seemed to think it 
an encouraging argument for Trade-Union action to announce that it 
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had cost their Unions thousands of pounds to secure a reduction to nine, 
cight and a half, or eight hours. Some feared that Parliament would 
enforce the reduction before the trades were ready for it ; others, with 
more reason, that Parliament would delay it long afterwards. One 
delegate actually declared against the measure because it would help the 
unorganized, failing apparently to realize the elementary truth that the 
greatest danger to the organized workers comes from the helpless com- 
petition of the unorganized and poverty-stricken. The distrust of the 
law of their country expressed by the older Unionists is a curious trait— 
an inheritance perhaps from the days when they were outlawed by a 
House elected on an unreformed franchise. I could not but recall, as I 
listened, some of the wise words written upon Trade Unions as long ago 
as 1866 by Professor Fleeming Jenkin: ‘Would that the workmen felt 
towards our government what they feel for their unions; they may 
come to feel this, and if they do, England will be stronger than she is 
now. ! 


The younger men—the new Unionists, are beginning to develop the 
feeling which that far-seeing man desired. On their side it was pointed 
out that so long as there existed any resisting minority, whether of 
workers or employers, the change could only be effected by force, and 
that force, in the hands of Trade Unions, means necessarily strikes, 
and possibly something closely akin to civil war; that secondly, those 
unions which had gained the reduction, generally at great expense of 
money, suffering, and dislocation of trade, have not always been able to 


1 The following are extracts from speeches as reported in next day's Liverpool Mercury, 
Liverpool Courier, or Daily Chronicle :— 

Mr. Patterson (Durham) said if they were worthy of the name of trades unionists at all, they 
would ask no lord, or duke, or capitalist to help them, but would stand out like men for the 
noble principle of trades unionism, which their forefathers had handed down to them, and attain 
their object. In conclusion, he hoped the new element in the congress would stand by the old 
unions, and he asked them not to sacrifice the rights that had been handed down to them, but to 
give them the privilege of supporting their own rights. ' 

Miss Whyte (London) was surprised to find those who had been talking so loudly about 
organization being able to do everything, now saying they could not do this themselves. She 
was for the voluntary principle, and did not like compulsion if it could be done without. Let 
those who wanted the eight hours day get it, but don’t let them sell their liberty. 

Mr. Davis (Cardiff Trades Council) said his organization deputed him to vote against legal 
enactment, for there was no reason to ask Parliament to do for them what they could do for 
themselves. He pointed out that trade unionists, who were in a numerical minority as compared 
with the general workmen of the country, would be carrying on their backs all the non-unionists 
who were not honourable enough to pay into an organization. He would ask the congress 
whence the liberty enjoyed by workmen to-day was obtained? It had been gained by trade 
unionism. It was unionism that had made the road smooth and secured consideration from 
employers ; and to rely upon parliamentary action in this matter would be to ask others to do 
what they could do for themselves, if only they were true to the principles of unionism. 

Mr. Jamieson (Durham Miners) said the principle involved in the motion was to dismiss the 
trades unionists and put political societies into their places, 
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keep it, and when they have done so have had to fight for it again and 
again, and that, thirdly, parliamentary action admits the co-operation 
through the ballot-box of the increasing class of voters outside the ranks 
of the Unions who desire the change. It is to be regretted, I think, that 
the resolution came up in the precise form that it did. The resolution, 
carried by 193 to 155, declares that ‘the time has arrived when steps 
should be taken to reduce the working hours in all trades to eight per 
day, or a maximum of forty-eight per week and, while recognising the 
power and influence of trade organizations, it is of opinion that the 
speediest and best method to obtain this reduction for the workers 
generally is by parliamentary enactment. This congress therefore 
instructs the Parliamentary Committee to take immediate steps for the 
furtherance of this object.’ 


This does not, it will be observed, involve the immediate application 
of a uniform measure to all trades irrespective of the wish of those em- 
ployed ; and it was distinctly stated by some of the supporters that no 
such attempt was contemplated, but that they desired to see the eight- 
hour limit fixed by law in one trade after another as a majority of 
workers desires it. Mr. Thorne, of the gas stokers, had a motion on the 
agenda in which the clause appeared ‘in all trades and industries that 
declare in favour of the same.’ Had this been the motion debated, and 
had this clause been carefully insisted on, the majority might not im- 
probably I think have been doubled, while there could have been no 
possibility of the misinterpretation which led Mr. Birtwistle to resign 
his seat on the committee rather than carry out instructions which he 
considered fatal to his trade,! and led some other representatives of the 
textile trade to talk about retiring from the congress altogether. Happily 
they have deferred their decision till July ; by that time there will have 
been opportunities of showing that Mr. Birtwistle mistook the nature of 
the instructions, and that the Parliamentary Committee is not bidden to 
press Parliament for an enforced limitation of hours, either in the cotton 
trade or any other, against the will of those engaged in it. 


Of the seven resolutions dealing with Trade-Union action pure and 
simple, one—the only one introduced by a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee—was as to the desirability of ‘a much larger representation 
of labour in the House of Commons by men drawn from the ranks of 


1 Mr. Birtwistle (Amalgamated Cotton Weavers) said: I find my position on the 
Parliamentary Committee such that I cannot for one moment accept it. I must be honest in 
my actions, After the resolution of Thursday night, pledging the Committee to an Eight 
Hours Bill all round, men, women, and children—whether they want it or not—I cannot be 
conscientious and support it. I must withdraw from that committee.—7imes, Monday, 
September &. 
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workmen ;’ one was an exhortation to ship carpenters and ship joiners 
to compose their differences ; one urged the formation of conciliation 
boards. The other four proceeded from the new Unionist section. All 
were proposed by London men, and three of the four by Mr. Tillett. 
The first, by Mr. Cooper, was in favour of accepting the invitation of the 
Belgian workmen's party to an international congress next year in 
Brussels. The other three urged, first, the organization of agricultural 
labourers as the only means of eliminating ‘ blacklegs’ ; secondly, that 
the Parliamentary Committee and the various trade councils should 
‘undertake the work of labour organization and not leave it in the hands 
of irresponsible and often incompetent persons ;’ thirdly, that unionists 
should ‘ boycott all goods made under unfair conditions, and select for 
travel by rail, river, sca, or road, companies or firms only whose employés 
work under the best conditions and receive the best wages.’ To this 
resolution was added a rider excluding any reporter representing a paper 
which did not pay Union rates of wages. To me, these three resolutions, 
together with those on the cight-hour day and on public contracts, seem 
by far the most important that were brought forward. It is significant 
that those which press forward the real organization work, as distin- 
guished from legislative work, should be brought in not only by a‘ new 
Unionist, but by probably the youngest of that section. It is again 
significant that the two men who have triumphantly organized the 
dockers’ union by their individual effort—Messrs, Tillett and Mann—are 
the very two to come forward and say that it is dangerous to leave such 


work to individuals. 


As to the election of secretary, we may all without any reflection 
upon his rival, agree that Mr. Fenwick is a man in many respects 
singularly fitted for the post. He commands the respect and confidence, 
not only of his fellow Unionists in this country, but also to a very un- 
usual degree of the representatives of workmen's associations abroad. 
The new committee, while it has a certain infusion of new blood, has not 
been entirely revolutionised—and I for one should deeply regret, in the 
truer interests of the newer Unionism, if it had been. It is not revolu- 
tion, not a sudden transfer of power and change of policy, which is to be 
desired in the parliament of labour any more than in the parliament of 
the country, but the gradual permeation of the older by the newer, the 
gradual awakening to wider, more generous, more genuinely democratic 
views. Of such an awakening, rather than of any sort of coup d'état, I 
firmly believe the decisions of the Liverpool Trade-Union Congress to 


be the signs. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


Book VI. SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF LIGHT 


CHAPTER IV 


ENNY PARRIS was at her: best in illness, unselfish, patient, 
self- forgetful. 


‘Drink it down, like a good little maid, she was saying as Colthurst 
came in, and her voice was sweet with a sober, motherly tenderness. 


But the lodging-house sitting-room looked even less attractive than 
usual.—The table in the middle of it cluttered up with medicine bottles, 
a finger-bowl of rapidly-melting ice, a half-emptied tin of jelly, a basin 
of toilet-vinegar and water, the cleanly scent of which struggled, but 
unsuccessfully, against the tainted air of the room. Jenny’s gown had 
been flung down, anyhow, upon the armchair by the fireplace ; while she, 
arrayed in a black alpaca petticoat and pink flannel jacket (very much 
past its first youth) sat, a fine unself-consciousness and absorption in her 
whole attitude, leaning over the horse-hair sofa on which Dot lay. The 
neck of the little girl’s nightgown gaped open, showing her flat childish 
bosom ; her back was propped up with bed-pillows ; and a Mexican 
blanket, once white, with a magenta and black border and centre-piece to 
it, now of somewhat indiscriminate hue, was wrapped about her feet and 
legs. Steve Kingdon had brought that blanket home to his sweetheart 
long ago, from Manzanillo on the Pacific coast, and Colthurst loathed it 
with a consummate loathing ; for it had been the most substantial, at 
last the only covering of his own sick bed during that waking nightmare 
of a time in the garret of the Aofel garni in Paris, now just four years 


back. 
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‘Drink it down, like a good little maid,’ Jenny repeated. 


And Mrs. Prust, standing at the foot of the couch, all kindly, 
blinking, fussy solicitude, echoed the refrain. ‘Yes; take it all down, 
there’s a pretty dear. Cap’n Prust ’ull be as pleased as never was to 
hear Dot’s took her physic like a sensible, good child.’ 


But poor Dot was not more amenable in sickness than in health. 
She tossed her head to and fro with the restlessness of semi-delirium. 
Her eyes were closed, her usually pale cheeks all of a flame, and her lips 
almost black. 


‘I don’t want no nasty old medicine,’ she fretted. ‘I want to go 
away. I want to go where it’s pretty. LEverything’s so poky here. | 
want Mr. Snell to come and take me to see the ladies dance. Where's 
Jim? Why don’t you fetch him, mammy? I tell you I wants Jim.’ 


Mrs. Prust pursed up her mouth and shook her head, until the chenille 
blossoms decorating her cap vibrated wildly. Colthurst had entered the 
room silently ; her attention was claimed by the child and her back 
was towards the door. So was Jenny’s for that matter. But she had no 
need to be told when Colthurst came into the house. She knew his step 
as he passed along the pavement, knew his ring at the bell; felt his 
coming bodily, right through her, with a bitter yet delicious spasm 
and stab. 


‘Well, you can have what you want, then, that way,’ she said quietly. 
‘ Jim’s here.’ 


‘What, Mr. Colthurst—never,’ the landlady cried, wheeling round. 
But she restrained further comments, congratulatory or the reverse, for 
in truth Colthurst’s present costume impressed her considerably. And, 
as she subsequently informed her master-mariner downstairs, though she 
‘didn’t hold with Mr. Colthurst’s goings on, and never had, she was 
bound to say, and if it was her last word on earth she'd say it, that he 
looked every inch a gentleman to-night and no mistake.’ 


Meanwhile Colthurst examined the sick child. ‘What’s the matter 
with her ?’ he asked. 


‘Typhoid fever, Jenny said, over her shoulder without moving, 
‘ She’s been awful bad this last week. Clean out of her head by times, 
telling all manner of foolishness.’ 
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Here Mrs. Prust found a dab absolutely irresistible‘ And her poor 
mother all alone with her, night and day, till she’s properly wore out.’ 


Colthurst glanced at the speaker not quite pleasantly. 


‘I think we can d-dispense with your p-presence now, thank you, 
Mrs. Prust,’ he said. ‘I p-propose remaining here to-night and helping 
to nurse Dot.’ 


Then he put aside his hat and overcoat, drew one of the shiny horse- 
hair chairs up beside the sofa, silently took the wine-glass of medicine from 
Jenny. He slipped his left hand, outstretched, under the nape of the 
child’s neck and thin shoulders, raising her slightly ; while, at his touch, 
she made a queer little croodling sound of comfort. Jenny Parris had 
known the calming, sustaining quality of that touch before now. She 
never expected to know it again. She had not seen Colthurst since the 
evening following her luckless visit to the Connop School, and she feared 
that that day’s work had made a breach between them past closing. 
And so, hearing the child’s croodling cry, understanding just all it meant, 
poor Jenny began to feel a hungry jealousy all cross-barring her mother 
love. She watched, as a jealous person invariably watches eagerly that 
which most greatly inflames them, a dry light in her grey eyes. 


And through Colthurst, too, that odd, half-animal intimation of 
solace sent a rather painful thrill. Taken in connection with the sight 
of the old Mexican blanket, with the sight of Jenny’s handsome haggard 
face and untidy attire, taken in connection with the news of Mary 
Crookenden’s broken engagement, it struck home, shook his nerve. A 
minute or more elapsed before he quite cared to trust himself to speak. 


‘ L-look here, Dot,’ he said at length, ‘I have come and I'll stay and 
help you to get well. B-but you must do as I tell you. You must 
drink this.’ 


‘I don’t want no more nasty old medicine, and the child began 
to toss her head from side to side again. ‘I wants you to kiss me, 
Jim.’ 

A flush came over Colthurst’s dark skin.—‘ Very well, I'll kiss you, 


b-but only when you have d-drunk your medicine, he said. 


She fretted feebly; and, in Jenny Parris, witnessing her helpless 
suffering, jealousy died down and mother-love once again rose 
paramount. 
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‘ Poor little mortal, humour her, Jim. For God's sake don’t tease her 
any more. I can’t stand it.’ 


‘If I am to manage her at all, I must manage her in my own way,’ 
Colthurst answered. He held the glass to the child’s mouth again. 
‘D-drink it, Dot, and then Ill kiss you.’ 


‘Oh! you’m cruel hard,’ Jenny cried. 


She got up hastily, went to the table, turning her back on him ; 
heard the littie girl’s sobbing protest, the man’s unmoved insistence, 
then a gulping struggle to swallow on the part of Dot. Jenny pressed 
her clenched hands against her chest. It was just all she could do not 
to drag the glass away, not to make a scene with him. Yet when the 
gulping was over, and she, looking round, saw Colthurst kissing the 
child, her thin arms clinging about his neck, jealousy once more invaded 
Jenny Parris. She would have given her soul for a kiss just then, had 
such an unholy bargain been feasible. 


‘Oh! nurse me, Jim, Dot moaned out, as he raised his head. ‘I likes 
to be against you. Your clothes smell so lovely. Mammy’s clothes 
always smells of nothing but the cupboard. And this nasty old sofa’s 
so knobby. I can’t never go to slezp. And I’m so tired—so dreadful 
tired.’ 


As the wailing voice ceased Jenny stood for a moment motionless. 
Then she threw back her head with something of her old, generous, im- 
pulsive daring, and came across to the sofa again. 


‘Take and nurse her, Jim,’ she said, ‘there’s a good fellow. Sleep’s 
the thing to cure her if she’s to be cured. And you can put her to sleep 
if you’ve a mind to, like you can do anything else when you've the 
mind.’ 


She snatched up the Mexican blanket and arranged it over his right 
arm and his knees.—‘ That’s to save your lovely clothes,’ she said, not 
without a dash of mockery. She stooped down, lifted the little girl, 
tenderly, skilfully, and placed her in Colthurst’s arms ; stooped lower 
and wrapped the loose end of the blanket about her feet. 


‘Put her to sleep, Jim,’ she said huskily. ‘Cure her. She’s a wicked 
little thing ; but she’s yours as well as mine, and she’s all of you I’ve 
got left—now.’ 


And Jenny went and flung herself down in the arm-chair by the fire- 
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place. She kept her eyes fixed on Colthurst'’s profile, on his bent head, 
on the sweep of his broad shoulders, as he leaned a little forward 
cradling the child ; followed his every movement with insatiable attention, 
very still, save now and then when a fit of coughing shook her. For 
Jenny’s cough had been troublesome of late, and her handkerchiefs, too 
often, had come to be stained with blood. 


Colthurst, meanwhile, steeled himself against her scrutiny, doing his 
best to concentrate all his thought upon the little girl, whose body, dry 
and burning from fever, felt like a hot plate lying across his knees. In 
his deft way he stripped up her night-gown sleeve, and began passing 
his finger-tips softly round the palm of her hand, up as far as the hollow 
of her arm and down again to her wrist. But at first the mesmeric 
charm refused to work. To make it work the operator needs a disen- 
gaged mind. And Colthurst’s mind was rather horribly preoccupied. 
For, after his absence of some weeks, the mean, littered room, all that 
it stood for, all that it implied, its tainted atmosphere, struck him with 
a fierceness of repulsion, of remorse; of rage against himself, that he 
had gone and made this thing, this ugly cage as of unclean birds wherein, 
from time to time, it was ordained his soul must come and sit. Even his 
natural pity for the sick child was doubled with a kind of spiritual 
disgust ; for he saw in her the poisonous fruit of his own sin—an evil 
deed taking on bodily form and confronting the doer of it as a material 
fact ; saw in her the incarnation of his own lust and Jenny’s ruin. 


And so, not unnaturally, at first he failed to soothe Dot. Every 
few minutes she opened her eyes and broke into rambling disjointed 


talk. 


‘I wish you’d come and live along of us, Jim,’ she said, presently. 
‘It’s all so dull now you don’t never come.—What a lovely clean shirt 
you've got.’ 


And Dot wriggled her restless head about till her hot cheek rested 
against the cool smooth surface of Colthurst’s shirt front. 


‘I loves you better’n any one,’ she went on. ‘Much better’n Mammy. 
Mammy’s always so mopey.’ : 


The leather cover of the arm-chair creaked as Jenny shifted her 
position. 


‘B-be quiet, Dot,’ Colthurst stammered. 


‘Oh! let her talk. You needn’t be considerate of me. It’s a bit late 
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for that. And I’m pretty well used to that sort of talk—hear it most 
days, Jenny said, recklessly; and then the dragging cough took 
her. 


To Colthurst all this was inexpressibly painful. He could not sit 
still under it. He got up and began walking backwards and forwards 
the length of the two rooms, for the double doors were open into the 
bed-chamber, carrying the child in his arms. He hoped movement 
might serve to still Dot, but on went the relentless little voice. 


‘I wish you’d come and live along of us, she repeated. ‘I wish you 
was my father.’ 


Hush, hush,’ said Colthurst. 


‘But I do. I loves you better’n anybody. And the children in the 
street throws it up against me I ain’t got no father.’ 


‘Dothey? The little devils!’ Colthurst murmured under his breath. 
He felt rather beside himself. 


Just then his walk brought him opposite to Jenny. She lay back in 
the arm-chair, exhausted by her fit of coughing. Her breathing was 
irregular and laboured. She pushed the dark masses of her hair up 
from her forehead and wiped her face round with a very shaky hand. 
The light from the gas over the table fell on her. She looked ghastly, 
Colthurst seeing her softened somewhat. 


‘I’m afraid you’re ill again,’ he said. 


‘That’s an old tale, she answered, her lips parting in a half defiant 
smile. 


‘B-but have you seen a doctor? Has he p-prescribed for you? 
Have you taken what he ordered ?’ Colthurst asked. 


‘Doctor’s stuff’s not much use for my complaint.’ Jenny’s eyes met 
his, her smile sweetened, quivered, diced.‘ The white witch over to 
Nettlecomb used to give the maids a draught to keep true love,’ she said 
slowly. ‘And I’m thinking that’s the stuff as ’ud do me most good, Jim.’ 
She wiped her face round again and her voice grew as shaky as her 
hand.—‘ But up here in London they don’t know how to set about making 
medicine like that. They’re a deal too wide awake to believe in such a 
pack of old foolishness, and so—’ 


Her speech was interrupted by another fit of coughing. Colthurst 
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walked on into the dusk of the unlighted. bedroom and sat down on the 
edge of the disordered, unmade bed. 


‘Oh my God! what must I do, what must I do?’ he said. 


Again he thought, and seriously, of the Registry Office ; but that, 
so it seemed to him, did not meet the requirements of the case. It . 
would cripple him, mutilate and stultify the possibilities of his life, and 
yet fail to satisfy jenny. For Jenny wanted not his name but his 
love. And that she should have his love was impossible, out of all 
nature and reason, they standing to each other in the relation in which 
they now stood. Colthurst,in his present extremity, could have resigned 
the hope of ever drawing nearer to Mary Crookenden ; but to resign it 
to no purpose—that seemed too much. Then Dot asserted the fact of 


her sad little existence once more. 


‘I want to go away where it’s pretty,’ she repeated, fretfully. ‘It’s 
all so ugly here and the children’s bad tome. There’s children as wears 
lovely short frocks and sashes tied low down, as Id like to play with— 
but they drives me away;’—Dot’s fretting rose into crying— cause they 
says their mothers says Mammy’s a kept woman and so they mustn’t 
’sociate along of me—and their frocks is lovely—and they’ve got a 
doll’s pr'am— and I wants to play with ‘em awful bad. Why’s Mammy 
like—’ 

At first Colthurst had not been conscious of the drift of her talk, 
but he had gathered enough of it now and more than enough. He laid 
his hand on the child’s mouth; and, with a dislocating sensation of 
mingling pathos, shame, abhorrence, felt her parched lips kiss and 
re-kiss the palm of it. Verily this was a vile thing which he had made, 
a horrible place wherein his soul must come and sit. For a moment 
his courage gave out. The skein seemed too tangled for any disen- 
tangling. The old longing took him for rest and peace and escape at 
any price. Then by one of those immense acts of will, in which the 
energy that should rightly go to cover some weeks of living is expended 
in a few seconds, he pulled himself together, got up, went back into the 
sitting-room again, placed himself on the sofa, raised his hand from the 
child’s burning kissing mouth, bent down over her, looked her in 
the eyes. 

‘You shall go away, where it is p-pretty, go away for a long while, 
he said. ‘But to be able to go you must get well, and to get well you 
must sleep. Do you hear, you are to sleep Dot—to sleep—listen, 
to sleep.’ 
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And once more he began stroking her wrist, his fingers moving slowly 
up to the hollow of her arm and down again ; with the result that as the 
heavy minutes passed she grew quieter, her eyelids drooped, closed, 
while her breathing became more regular. 


But Jenny, unluckily, had misinterpreted Colthurst’s whole course of 
action, thought him callous, thought he had gone away into the bedroom 
to avoid her, thought he had returned now to show his indifference to 
her suffering. And so, seeing him bend down, and speak in that low 
whispering way of his to Dot, jealousy, rivalry of her own child again 
tore her. Yet, so strangely does mother-love over-rule even the headiest 
passion, she waited until she believed Dot to be safely asleep and then 
hardly spoke above her breath. 


‘You didn’t make yourself so smart just out of compliment to us, 
Jim, I reckon, she said. ‘ You go out most nights now to some grand 
doings or other, I expect. Fay! I wouldn’t mind having a chance to go 
to some of ’em too. I’m like Dot, 1 want to go away where it’s pretty.’ 
Jenny rubbed back her rough hair, and her voice took that taunting ring 
again.—‘ Suppose you tell about it all, Jim, while we sit here so quiet. 
It ’ud help to pass the time a bit. Where were you off to to-night ?’ 


‘To Mrs. Frank Lorimer’s dance,’ he answered succinctly. 


‘I’m sorry we spoilt your pleasure by sending for you down to our 
poor place,’ Jenny returned. ‘Seems quite a pity, doesn’t it? And who 
were you going to dance with ?’ 


Colthurst had been studying the magenta and black border of the 
Mexican blanket while Jenny was speaking, Her tone, the rasping 
incongruity of his whole position, maddened him. He turned wicked. 


‘W-with no one,’ he said. ‘I d-don’t dance in these days, not even 
to a b-barrel organ on the door-step like my sweetly brought up little 
d-daughter here.’ 


‘Ah, that’s a bad one,’ Jenny cried out, sharply. And Colthurst 
was forced to own to himself it was an extremely bad one. But that 
was precisely why he dreaded and recoiled from this unhappy woman 
so. She had a fatal capacity of bringing out. the very worst in him, of 
driving him to do and say all that was most repugnant to the finer taste 
and nobler nature in him. And it was just this capacity of Jenny’s 
which in his opinion constituted her unpardonable offence. She had a 
demoralizing effect upon him. It is comparatively easy, under certain 
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conditions, to forgive our neighbour his own trespasses ; but it is well 


nigh impossible to forgive him the trespasses he makes us ourselves 
commit. 


But here Dot created a diversion, and this time a fortunate one. 
During the above conversation, low-toned though it was, she had become 
increasingly restless. Now her limbs twitched and started, and her 
eye-lids opened partially, showing the whites of her eyes. 


‘Oh! I’m so thirsty, Mammy,’ she moaned. ‘I’m all like I was on 
fire inside of me. And the penny-ice man with the red and blue 
waggon’s up along the street. Give me a penny, Mammy. Oh! he’s 
going, he’s going, why ever ain’t you quick ?’ 


At the first moaning cry Jenny was on her feet. She came across, 
knelt down in front of Colthurst, put a spoonful of jelly into the child’s 
mouth. 


‘ Poor little soul,’ she said, softly, while with characteristic absence of 
ceremony she planted the jelly-tin on Colthurst’s knee.—‘ Catch hold of it, 
Jim. Perhaps she'll take in a bit more if I try her, and it’s the first 
mortal thing that’s crossed her lips, but a drop of water and the medicine 
you gave her, these twelve hours.’ 


So there he sat, our man of genius, our devout lover of a pure 
maiden,—and surely there was a good deal of heroism, a good deal of 
nobility, in the position ?—holding the tin of jelly, holding Dot ; Jenny 
kneeling before him, while the fronts of her old pink flannel jacket swept 
against him at every movement, her rough hair almost brushed his face, 
as patiently, tenderly, forgetting self, forgetting—harder thing by far to 
a woman—the close proximity of the man whom she adored, in obedience 
to the divinely excellent instinct of motherhood she fed the sick child. 


In spite of himself Colthurst was touched.—‘ Look here, Jenny,’ he 
said, ‘I have no wish to quarrel with you and behave b-brutally 
to you. Your case is pretty hard, b-but, before God, mine isn’t much 
better. The principal difference is that your wretchedness has no lie in 
it, is all of a piece. Whereas mine has a showy outside to it—is a 
sepulchre, of which the world as a rule only sees the staring white-wash ; 
while I see, with an endless nausea, the dead men’s bones and all the 
uncleanliness lying rotting within.’ 


‘I don't want no more, Mammy,’ and Dot turned away her head 
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impatiently. Jenny stood up, took the tin from Colthurst, waited a 
moment looking down at him, out of tragic grey eyes. 


‘Let’s cry quits, for to-night at least, for the child’s sake,’ he went on. 
We brought her into the world to please ourselves, and were a pair of 
consummate fools for our pains, but that’s neither here nor there. Now 
don’t let us risk adding murder to the-old sin, by letting her slip out of 
it again while we are busy gratifying our very natural inclination for 
slanging each other. I can’t argue with you and soothe her to sleep 
both at once. B-be sensible. Leave me alone. D-don’t badger me. 
You must see that lengthening the long score we have run up against 
each other won't really do either of us the faintest good.’ His tone 
became less bitter—‘ Go and lie down—get some rest. It is clear enough 
you need it. And leave me in peace to do my best for the child.’ 


It was past five, broad day, when at last Colthurst let himself out 
into the street, the long, confused, distressful night over, with all its 
warring emotions, its cruel strain and fret. The little girl lay sleeping 
on the bed in the back room. And Jenny slept, too, in the arm-chair by 
the fire-place ; her left arm raised, her hand under the back of her head, 
her full lips pouting, her forehead drawn into a frown beneath the unruly 
masses of her dark hair, while her bosom rose and fell in quick catching 
breaths. Large-limbed, statuesque even now, though wasted by disgrace, 
sorrow, and that dragging cough, she looked like some worn passion- 
torn Menad, with—for the fashions of the ages change queerly—rusty 
black alpaca petticoat in place of fawn skin, and, clasped in her right 


hand for the thyrsus, the plated tea-spoon with which she had fed little 
Dot. 
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CHAPTER V 





wa OT did not die. Such superfluous members of society 
rarely die, somehow, but she had ‘more than one bad 
relapse. Her illness was stubborn, it cost Colthurst time, 
thought and money ; for he continued to do his duty by 
the child in a spirit of dogged patience. More than one 
night he sat up with her, and went away in the early 
summer mornings, dazed and spent, to take up his day’s 
work at the Connop school. He led a curiously dual life, 
during this illness of Dot’s, and he found it very distract- 
ing. Sometimes when Jenny, over-wrought by anxiety and watching, 
losing sight of his present kindness in the memory of past wrongs done 
her let loose her tongue upon him, Colthurst, to borrow his own rather 
violent phrase, had reason to congratulate himself on being in pande- 
monium well up to the neck. He had heard that Miss Crookenden 
had gone out of town. He knew no more than that; and it seemed 
to him, under existing circumstances, there would be a certain gross- 
ness in trying to find out more. Ail that must stand over for the 
present, probably stand over for ever. Residence in pandemonium does 
not tend to generate a hopeful frame of mind. 





Meanwhile, invitations continued to pour in upon Colthurst, for he 
remained very much the fashion during that season. His flavour was a 
pungent one and therefore welcome to Socicty’s rather jaded palate. 
He was famous and consequently was féted. Pretty women petted him 
—or to be accurate did their best to pet him, for Colthurst was not an 
animal altogether easy to pet—and when he treated them to some rather 
blasting sentiment, pronounced him to be ‘ really most deliciously quaint.’ 
All this caused him much bitter amusement, and his existence seemed 
to him most thoroughly of the sepulchre sort. 


And so time drew on until the summer term ended, and the Connop 
School closed for the vacation; but Colthurst remained in London, 
waiting until Dot should be sufficiently convalescent to be sent off to 
the sea-side with her mother. It was not until the first week in August 
that the child was strong enough to be moved. Colthurst went to 
Delamere Crescent on the morning of her departure; saw her and 
Mrs. Prust and Jenny and a very miscellaneous assortment of luggage 
—a _ sea-chest, rickety band-boxes, bulging brown paper parcels— 
bestowed within and upon a four-wheel cab ex route for Waterloo. 
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He watched the cab drive off—Dot putting her pale little face out of 
window and kissing her hand effusively to him—with a dreary sense of 
accomplishment and dull relief. This business was over for the present, 
anyhow, and he was thankful. But he had a feeling of utter depression 
upon him. It was over, but only to begin again later in some other 
form. He was not rid of it, only rid of a phase of it. And as 
Colthurst wandered away by the mean, shabby-genteel streets down 
to the Embankment, in a purposeless fashion very uncommon to him, 
he asked himself savagely whether the next phase might not be worse 
even than the last. 


The day was not calculated to dispel depression. It was overcast, 
colourless, while everything seemed coated by all-pervading dust. 
Even the river looked dusty, running low and sluggish, fouled here 
and there by great floats of iridescent scum. In few places can you 
be more completely alone than in London in August. To Colthurst 
the solitude was not unwelcome. He had had only too constant 
companionship of a kind lately. The unwholesome moral and, indeed, 
physical atmosphere he had breathed, the conflicting emotions induced 
in him by Dot, the strain of constant intercourse with Jenny—of 
behaving decently to her, yet keeping her at arm’s length—had told on 
him, for the moment had drained his vitality. He felt utterly empty, 
as though he had no volition, no power of recovery or rebound left. 
He sat down on a bench facing the river, took off his hat, and stared 
aimlessly at the slow-drifting scum. 


‘I am regularly played out,’ he said. ‘Jenny and circumstance 
combined will be too much for me, after all. And the Thing which 
rules this great lie of a world—God, devil, blind force or Fate—whichever 
it is—is unjust, unjust. It picks out a victim here and there at random, 
to make an example of; while it lets a score of others, whose crimes are 
every bit as black, get off scot-free. And it has paid me the very left- 
handed compliment of picking me out, placing me among the examples. 
I have done no worse than numbers who marry and settle, as the phrase 
runs, and flourish like green bay trees and produce whole groves of 
legitimate small bay trees, while scandal never raises a finger against 
them in the way of revelation of a doubtful past.’ 


Colthurst turned his head, looked along the bench. At the further 
end of it a man lay sleeping, his face pillowed on his folded arms. 


‘Yes the Thing is unjust,’ he repeated, ‘unjust. You and your next- 
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door neighbour are guilty of precisely the same lapse. To him, in the 
long run, it makes not a fraction of difference, while you are hounded 
to death.’ 


He gazed sullenly at the man lying along the bench, a disreputable 
figure dressed in what had once been good clothes—that sorriest of 
garments, a seedy frock coat—the leg of one trouser, moreover, hitched 
up showing that he wore no socks, had nothing on his feet save a pair of 
cracked and dusty old patent-leather boots. Colthurst, observing him, 
was affected by a despairing sense of brotherhood. 


‘ There is another victim,’ he said. ‘Another poor wretch made an 
example of, hung up like a crow by one wing inacornfield to warn other 
crows off from filling their crops with forbidden pleasures.’ 


He looked back at the floating scum. 


‘By heaven, I wonder how low it is the intention of the Thing 
which made me that I am to fall? Am I ordained to sink and sink, 
till I too come to lie on a bench in broad day on my stomach, in the 
few clothes I have saved from the pawn-shop, and drown the shame 
of a great failure in sottish sleep ?’ 


Colthurst got up. 


‘There’s always one remedy in reserve, he said. ‘Nothing can 
deprive one of that, but want of pluck; and so far, whatever I have 
lacked, I haven’t lacked pluck, I think.’ 


He went on, the same drained, dead-alive feeling upon him. It was 
an ill-starred morning ; whatever was grotesque and unsightly appeared 
to have come forth to display itself. All the cripples seemed to be out 
and about ; all the slatternly women and girls, the tails of whose tattered 
skirts lick up the refuse of the pavement ; all the underfed, scrofulous 
children ; all the broken-winded, spavined horses. And every where, on 
everything, thick and choking, lay the penetrating London dust. He 
turned off the Embankment just short of Battersea Bridge into the 
wider and more fashionable streets. But the dust was there too. The 
houses were blank and silent, blinds and_ shutters closed, plants 
withering neglected in window-boxes; the roadways vacant, arid, 
desolate. Lamentable sights claimed Colthurst’s attention here also ; 
at last, among others, the very lamentable though very common sight of 
a cat playing with a wounded mouse. 


When he first remarked the creature, she lay perfectly quiet, save 
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for the tip of her tail softly lashing the grey flags, while the mouse, 
deluded by her quietness, crawled from between her outstretched 
paws to seek imaginary shelter in the gutter under the edge of the kerb- 
stone. Fora second or two the cat let the fugitive be ; rolled over and 
over in rather diabolical gaiety, with those queer feline chucklings of 
enjoyment which are quite the reverse of comfortable to hear. 
Then she found her feet, leapt lightly after the mouse which had just 
gained the gutter. And Colthurst, though by no means the most 
sentimentally soft-hearted of men, turned sick, as he saw the poor little 
beast sit up on end, squeaking thinly sharp as a slate pencil squeaks 
when you draw it upright across a slate, and strike out right and left at 
the cat's great, grinning, whiskered face with its tiny fragile-fingered 
paws. 


Colthurst felt mad against the cat, forgetting that, as things go, she 
was really quite within her rights; for in her dealings with the mouse he 
read a rather ghastly parable. So he struck at her too, tried to drive 
her off; but she proved too quick for him, nipped up the shrieking 
mouse in her white teeth, and bounded away across the road and down 
between the area railings of a house opposite. Colthurst followed her, 
a singular necessity upon him to witness the end of the tragedy, and as 
he did so the aspect of the house in question arrested his attention. It was 
painted pale blue, its window-boxes were fresh, still charming with flowers, 
the dust seemed to have found no lodging place upon it or them. With 
a sensation at once happy and sinister, Colthurst perceived it was Mary 
Crookenden’s house—the house he had once visited and from which he 
had been ejected rather ingloriously, thanks to Madame Jacobini’s liberal 
use of the snuffers. 


For some minutes he paused in the middle of the silent roadway. 
This morning he had reached the bottom of his great discontent ; now 
the reaction came, as in such a nature it was bound to come, for the 
rage of living had suffered but temporary abatement in Colthurst. He 
shook himself queerly as though actuaily to shake off and rid himself 
of the lethargy that held him. 


‘After all, he said, ‘a mouse, here and there, must make good its 
escape. Perhaps, after all, Fate has not loaded the dice. I will try one 
throw more, for the chance of salvation through the love of a pure 
woman. Injustice may go far, but it can hardly dare strike her to 
compass my punishment. That would be too flagrant.’ 


And then, thinking of Mary Crookenden, Colthurst’s flesh cried out 
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for her ; and not his flesh only—for Satan tempting him, had at least the 
grace to tempt him through the nobler as well as the baser side of his 
nature—all that which was spiritual in him, ambitious of what is lovely 
and of good report, cried out for her too. He went across the dusty 
road, a tremendous revulsion of feeling upon him. Rang, inquired for 
her, learnt she had rented a cottage in Surrey for the rest of the 
summer. 


Colthurst took the first hansom he could find and rattled down to 
Waterloo. He would go and see Mary Crookenden; ask her to be his 
saviour, ask her to be his wife. He told himself he had been scrupulous 
to the point of mania. He must have her ; for she only could save him— 
save, in the truest and deepest sense, his life. Out in the country there 
was sunshine, a rich profound green of woods, and gold of cornlands ; 
out in the country there were no grotesque and sinister sights, no 
clinging choking soil of dust. As the train whirled away through the 
sunny landscape, Colthurst was filled by a glorious renewal of hope. 
And yet he remembered, though he fought against the remembrance, 
how, while he stood on Miss Crookenden’s doorstep, he had heard the 
cat growling to herself down in the area as she crunched up the mouse. 
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CHAPTER VI 


XJ. O you know what it is to love and be loved? Do you 
% know—not by hearsay merely, but by experience—this 
absorption of the life of one human being in another, 
the one man in the one woman, the one woman in 
the one man? For the time they, each to each, alike 
the centre and the sum, the very end and purpose 
of creation; the rest vague, phantasmal, they each 
to each, the only abiding reality. For the time they, 
each through the other, possessors and interpreters 
v<=uezs of all things ; this immense universe a setting merely, 
the sights and sounds, the glory and wonder of it but ministers to their 
delight in one another. For them stars rise and set, and the wheat 
waves under the summer wind. For them the sea grows white west- 
ward, at evening, meeting the sky in long embrace. For them all fair 
pictures are painted ; all songs sung ; and even common things become 
instinct with a strange sacramental grace. For them the oracles are no 
longer dumb, the mysteries lie open, they walk with the gods. 





This is the crown and triumph of the riddle of sex ; wherein, for the 
time, the long torment, shame, and tragedy of it is forgotten, so that 
man’s curse becomes, for the time, his most exquisite blessing—a 
blessing in which body and spirit equally participate. Whether 
rightly considered, we here touch divinest revelation or most malign 
illusion, who shall say? But, for the time, that is a detail; for the 
illusion, if illusion it be, is complete. 


Colthurst lay—not on his stomach on a dusty London bench—but on 
his back in the springy heather, his hands clasped under his head, 
looking up at the mackerel sky. Somewhere far away in the depth of 
the wood, a wood-pigeon cooed, cooed—most reposeful of natural 
sounds. And now and again a draught of air hushed through the 
fir-trees, and stirred the delicate foliage of the birches fringing the edge 
of the plantation. Mary Crookenden sat very still, her feet crossed, 


her hands in her white flannel lap. A long slanting ray of sunlight, 
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from between the ruddy trunks of the firs crowning the ridge behind 
her, gilded the shadowed brightness of her hair. In the hollow, some 
few yards below, was a shallow moorland pond. And her eyes, fixed 
on the smooth surface of the clear brown water. were lustrous, scrious 


with a great content. 


lor this was one of those good hours when love grows perfect to the 
casting out of fear. She had no dread of the man lying there on the 
heath beside her. His strength no longer oppressed her as it formerly 
had done. It seemed to buoy her up—she rejoiced in it. Just now the 
troubles that her choice involved, the opposition of relations, the 
possible severance of old friendships, her aunt Caroline’s inevitable 
anger, Lancclot’s inevitable distress, all the talk that the announcement 
of this new engagement following so hard on the heels of that other 
broken one necessarily provoked—these were forgotten. Only the 
mellow serenity of the September evening, the magical charm that 
haunted the still woods, the dry warmth of the light moorland air, the 
sense of the man’s great love encircling, upholding her, remained. And 
that love now was not fettering, constraining, impeding ; for she had 
yielded herself up to it with a fulness which had converted it from 
bondage to freedom. Mary Crookenden had never been more self- 
secure, more finely proud in the days of her loneliness than now 


when she had given her heart irrevocably into another’s keeping. 


A couple of big red dragon-flies flashed hither and thither over the 
little brown pond, on the smooth face of which the blue sky dappled 


with clouds was reflected. A swarm of gnats danced upward, in a tall 





shifting sunny pillar. A sighing passed through the upper branches of 
the Scotch firs. The wood-pigeon ceased cooing. Mary turned side- 
ways, rested her right hand on the heath just beyond Colthurst’s 
shoulder, leaned right across between him and the sky, looked down at 
him with triumphant fearlessness. 


‘ 


Are you happy ?’ she asked. 


Divinely,’ Colthurst answered. 
‘Are you satisfied ?’ 


‘ 


Almost,’ he said. 


The girl bent her beautiful head and kissed him, smiling with a 
certain gentle gravity.—‘ Now are you satisfied ?’ 
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‘Ah! my beloved, my beloved, Colthurst murmured. ‘Ah! my 
beloved—your face and behind it the eternity of that blue sky.—No, 
there are only two more things to ask for—the day and night that 
make you my wife, and then—then if it might be—last and best gift of 
God, d-death “ delicate death.”’ 

Mary drew back—‘ Then you're not happy after all, she said. ‘ For 
the last thing one asks, being happy, is to die.’ 

‘I d-don’t know about that,’ Colthurst said. 


‘But you must be happy,’ the girl insisted. ‘What more can I do 
to make you so?’ 

‘Nothing, except never change, never I-love me less.’ 

There was a silence before Mary spoke. Her eyes were on the quiet 
little brown pond, and again from the heart of the wood came the soft 
cooing note of the pigeon. 

‘I can never love you less, because to me you and love are one and 
the same.’ The girl’s face flushed. ‘I can’t think of it apart from you, 
or you apart from it,’ she said. 

Colthurst raised himself on his elbow ; and, while he looked up at her, 
for one of the first and last times in his life, his eyes filled with tears. 

‘And yet,’ he said presently, stammering suddenly— yet I am not 
the m-man you ought to have loved, whom you ought to marry. 
Sometimes, even now, I have a hideous d-dread that you have stepped 
off the right lines of your nature, that you will find out that you have 


suffered a d-delusion, and then—then—’ Colthurst laid his hand on 
her knee—‘ my precious one, are you sure you've counted the cost ?’ 


‘ There is no cost, now, the girl said. 

‘Not here and to-day, perhaps, but later. You may come to hear 
things about me. P-people may tell you ugly stories.’ 

‘I shall not believe them.’ 


‘But I have lived hard,’ Colthurst went on. ‘It’s true. I have got 
scars, nasty scars. As time goes on you may happen to see them; 
they'll shock you, d-disgust you, perhaps.’ 

Mary shook her head, still looking at the bright shifting pillar of 
dancing gnats. 


‘B-but they are not honourable scars, many of them. I got them 


fighting in no particularly glorious b-battles.’ 
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Colthurst stretched his hand further, laid it on her hands as they 


rested on her lap. 


‘You m-must understand now—it is right you should understand, 
though it is dreadful to tell you. B-before I knew you, I was vicious, I 
was profligate. I never d-drank, but only because drink never hap- 
pened to tempt me. And I never scamped my work either, b-because 
till I knew you it was the only thing I really loved. But the sins that 
did tempt me, I committed. And sometimes the remembrance of them 
rises up hot in me, and defiles all the present. And then I feel guilty 
of sacrilege in b-being near you, in touching you, in letting you kiss me 
as—bless you for doing it—you kissed me just now.’ 


Colthurst’s hand closed down on hers, gripping them until he almost 


pained her. 


‘You have r-raised me,’ he said. ‘You have brought my whole life 
up toa higher level. B-but still the Ethiopian can’t change his skin or 
the leopard its spots. I shall do and say things at times, however 
careful I am, which must be displeasing to you, which must offend your 


taste.’ 


His grip on her hand tightened. <A strong desire was upon him—it 
had grown and grown during the past month of close intercourse— 
to make a clean breast of it and tell her all ; for the more he delighted 
in her the more he recoiled from dealing dishonestly with her. And yet 
how was it possible, plainly and positively to tell her this thing. 


‘I have been penniless, and that leaves a scar, leaves an abiding 
distrust of the good faith of fortune, even when she comes to one, as she 
has come to me lately, all b-broad smiles, and her lap full of gifts. I 


have starved.’ 


‘Ah!’ cried the girl, with a little movement towards him. 


Colthurst smiled at her. Her pity was infinitely lovely. But he 
went on. 

‘Yes, it is not agreeable to starve. That leaves a scar too. It makes 
you envious, makes you cruel, makes you feel murderously towards your 
well-fed fellow-creatures.’ He paused a moment. ‘I have herded with 
outcasts. Have been dependent—God forgive me, for I didn’t know 
where the cursed money came from then—upon the earnings of a 


common——.’ 
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But Mary, almost violently, drew her hands away. 
‘You hurt me,’ she said. 


She rose to her feet, moved slowly down over the carpet of purple 
heather, and stood, a tall, slim, stately young figure, on the shore of the 
little pond. Then Colthurst’s purpose melted into thin air. For all his 
life, all the worth and purpose of it was bound up with this woman ; he 
clung to her as the devotee clings to his god. There was an almost super- 
stitious element in his love ; even momentary alienation such as this gave 
him asense of despair. Surely, he reasoned, things having gone thus far, 
his first duty now lay in preserving her peace of mind? Surely the 
burden of self-accusation, the burden of disclosure, was lifted off him if 
she thus refused to hear ? He waited a minute watching her, undecided. 
The gnats danced on and the pigeon cooed ; and the light became more 
ruddily golden as the sun sunk behind the firs, making their branches 
glow like living flame. Then he went down and stood near her beside 
the little pond. And out of the clear brown water her face looked up 
at him pale, questioning, sad. Colthurst was cut to the heart. 


‘I’m a b-brute,’ he said, in that quick, urgent, whispering way of his, 
‘a selfish brute to have troubled your sweet soul with the story of my 
bad days. Thanks to you, those b-bad days are over for—for ever. We 
will b-blot them out of remembrance ; from now they shall be as though 
they were not, never had been. Forget all I was mad enough to say, 


put it away from you. And forgive me, Mary, as you love me—if indeed 





ou do love me ?—forgive me. Trust me, my darling, I will never pain 
7 D ’ D 
you like this again.’ 


Colthurst stretched out his arms to the fair image in the water ; and 
as he did so, the face looking up at him lost its sadness, began to smile 
with a certain grave tenderness. 


‘My b-beloved,’ he stammered, greatly moved, ‘ my beloved.’ 


Just then a ripple passed across the surface of the pond, breaking 
the reflection ; but that was of slight moment to Colthurst, for he 
held the woman herself in his arms. Her head was on his shoulder, 
her heart beat against his heart. 


‘I do love you,’ she said; ‘I can’t help myself. I don’t want to help 
myself. Whatever you may have done, whatever has happened to you 
—I can’t help myself—it makes no difference. Only, please, don’t tell 
me, that can do no good, and—I’m cowardly—I’d rather not know.’ 



























































‘You are satisfied ?’ he asked in his turn. ‘You have no regrets?’ 
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And Colthurst put his hand on her white throat as her head lay back 
on his shoulder and swore a great oath she should never know. To save 
her from that foul knowledge he would lic, and if needs be do worse 
than lie. For his passion made him wholly unscrupulous, just then, 
reckless, blind to all obligations but the one of sheltering her. And he 
hated Jenny Parris, hated the thought of her, hated the fact of her 
existence, with a consuming hatred. For her, crossing Mary Crooken- 
den’s happiness, he had no mercy. She must be obliterated, and, along 
with remembrance of his old bad days, utterly blotted out. 


Half-way home, on the: edge of the great common—where the 
moorland ends and civilization and its restraints in the shape of banks, 
and lanes, and high-roads begin—Colthurst stopped. Critical common- 
sense in the shape of Madame Jacobini was waiting, as he only too fully 
realized, along with other restraints of civilization, just ahead. He 
looked at the young girl earnestly, almost fiercely through the dimness 


of the mellow September dusk. 
‘You are satisfied ?’ he asked in his turn. ‘ You have no regrets ?’ 
Mary shook her head. ‘ Now, none,’ she said. 
‘Now, yes. But to-morrow, next day ?’ Coltherst demanded. 


Mary glanced round. They were alone, but for the long dark stretches 
of the moorland, the churring of the night-jar, the round-headed oak- 
trees in the hedge. And, so thoroughly had the great god Love taught 
our proud milk-white maiden his strange lesson, that she took Colthurst’s 


face in both hands, drew it down, kissed him once again on the lips. 


‘For those who love as we do, as long as, they are together it is 
always Now,’ she said. ‘So that to-morrow and the day after matter 
not one little bit. Only don’t ask to die, my dearest, just as you are 


making me understand all that it may be to live.’ 


LucAS MALET. 


(To be continucd.) 
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The Captive of the Caucasus 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF A. POOSHKIN 


I 


N the aool! before each door 
Circassians all idle loll ; 

The sons of Caucasus extol 

The perils and alarms of war, 

The strength and beauty of their steeds, 
And joys of savage luxury ; 

To earlier days then memory leads 
Of raiding with impunity, 

Of wary chieftains’ crafty deeds, 

The blows of mountain sabres keen, 
The arrows sure, ne'er loosed in vain, 





The villages in ashes lain, 
And dark-eyed captives’ lovesome mien. 


The converse in the stillness flows, 


The moon swims through the mists of night 
Sudden before them mounted shows 

A Circassian! his lasso tight 

At speed a youthful captive dragged, 

“A Russian, look!” the spoiler bragged. 
And at his cry the aool ran, 
Heart-hardened rabble, to behold 


1 ‘aol’, a mountain village of the Caucasus, 
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Their prisoner. He, speechless, cold, 
His. head marred by a blow not old, 
Lay motionless as a dead man. 

The face he sees not of his foes, 
Their shouts and menaces not knows ; 
Above him hangs the sleep of death, 
With pain ke draws his chilléd breath. 


And for long time the captive young 
Lay lost in deep oblivion, 
Until above his head there hung 
The glowing rays of genial noon. 
And life and courage in him stirred, 
His lips gave forth a moan unmeaning ; 
Then, by the warmth of sunlight fired, 
He raised him on his elbow leaning. 
Around he throws his feeble eyes 
And looks: in piles above him rise 
The mountains inaccessibly ; 
The eyries of bold robber hordes 
And bulwark of their liberty ; 
His capture memory records 


But as the terrors dread of dreams ; 
And hearkens: on a sudden rang 


The fetter on his feet . . . . All seems 
Too, too well told by that harsh clang. 
Nature passed darkling from his eye, 
Farewell, thou hallowed liberty! 

He is a slave: 


And there he lies 
Behind the huts by a wattled wall.' 


The men afield have left no spies, 


The aool is empty and silent all ; 


? Fences of considerable height (eight to ten feet), and even sides of houses and barns, all 
made of a sort of coarse wicker-work, are frequently to be seen among the Cossacks along the 
Don, and throughout the Caucasus. 
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Before him here deserted lic 

The lower plains in swathe of green ; 
There, o’cr the mountain ranges seen, 
Jut isolated peaks on high ; 

A solitary path between 

Runs and is lost in distant gloom 

And the young captive'’s heart, [ ween, 
Was wily grieving at his doom. 


To Russia doth the far path lead, 
The land where first his young life burned 
Proudly, and of no cares took heed ; 
Where first the taste of joy he learned ; 
Where many dear ones he adored ; 

Where bitter suffering he embraced ; 
Where, by the clouds of life that loured, 
Hope and desire and joys were rased, 
And memories of better days 


Deep in his withered heart upstored. 


Men and the world he well did prove, 
And learned this life’s uncertain price ; 
Found fickleness is friendship’s vice ; 
Found folly’s dreams in thoughts of love. 
And weary of daily sacrifice 
‘To vanities despised long, 

Of double-dealing enemies, 

Of the slanders of each foolish tongue 
The world’s apostate, nature’s friend, 
Forsook he then his land of birth, 
And to some far-off spot of earth 


With freedom’'s imaged joys did wend. 


Freedom !—still for thee alone 


He sought in this sublunar earth, 
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. Before him there 


With erecting, silent, and tender air 


A young Circassian maid sees he. 
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Wasting his heart with passion’s moan ; 
Cooling to fancy’s lyric mirth 

His senses hearkened to a song, 
Which thou alone didst animate ; 

With ardent faith did supplicate 

Thine idol proud and to it clung. 


Now all was ended !—Hope’s. lost aim 
Naught: more had left him in the world: 
Ye fancies, ye that latest came, 

E’en you for aye from him were hurled ! 
—On a stone his head-he laid, 





A slave! 
Waiting for life's distressful light 
To perish with the day in night, 
So thirsts he for the grave’s still shade. 


The sun beyond the hills now. fades ; 
Far-off bursts forth a- noisy. hum ; . 
Home from the fields the. people come, 
And glance and gleam their scythes’ bright..blades 
Arrived, in the houses fires. they light, 
And momently more silent grows 
The noise discordant, shades of night 
Enfolding all in. soft repose. 
Afar the mountain torrent gleams 
From craggy precipices leaping: ; 
Wrapped in their swathes of cloud and streanis 
The peaks of Caucasus lie sleeping.— ; 
But who is this in the moonlight bright, 
Through the deep stillness of the night 
Comes hither, stepping stealthily ? 
The Russian woke. Before him there 
With greeting, silent, and tender air 
A young Circassian maid sees he. 
Long looks he speechless on her, deems 
’Tis but some cheat of falsing dreams, 
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The o’er-wearied brain’s fond fantasy.— 
The moon a soft light to her lending, 
A smile of pity on her lip, 

She on her knees before him bending, 
The cooling sweet koumiss to sip 
Offers with gentle hand. But he 

The heathful cup hath all forgot, 

His heart but drinks in greedily 

The young maid's look, and magic note 
Of speech that rang so charmingly. 

I{e understands not the strange tongue, 
But the kindly eye, the glowing cheek, 
The tender tone, sufficient speak : 


“Live!” and the captive feels more strong, 


Recalls what forces still remain, 
Submissive to the kind command 
Rises, and from her ready hand 
Quenches his pining thirst. Again 
Upon the stone his drooping head, 
With pain o’erburdened, then he laid, 
But ever on the Circassian maid 
Turning those eyes whose light had fled. 
And for a long time pensively 

Before the captive sate she still, 

As if with silent sympathy 

Some consolation to instil : 

Her tongue each time defied her will, 
The words unfinished died away, 

And oft she heaved a sigh, and ay 
The gentle tears her eyes would fill. 


Days after days, as shadows wend, 
The captive, fettered, on the hills 
Beside the herd his days doth spend. 
A grotto moist with cooling rills 


Protects him from the summer beams. 
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But when the silvery horned moon 

Above the sombre mountain gleams, 

The Circassian maid by shady ways 
Brings wine to soothe the captive’s dreams, 
Koumiss and the beehive’s fragrant boon, 
And snow-white millet before him lays ; 
With him a secret supper shares, 
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Upon him rests her gentle gaze ; 

The speech he knows not she declares 

By signs and converse of the eyes ; 

She sings to him her mountain lays 

And songs of happy Georgia, 

And to his impatient memory 

Delivers o'er the stranger tongue. 

Now first her maiden heart did long 

With love and happiness unknown, 

But he of young life’s passion-throng 

The pleasure now had long outgrown : 
Nor might respond unto the heart 

Of childlike love to him revealed— 
Maybe some wound, forgotten, healed, 


He feared once more to tear apart. 


Not suddenly our young days wane ; 
Not suddenly our raptures fly ; 
And joys we might expect in vain 
Still often may we clasp again ; 
But ye, sensations quick and warm, 
Ye first love's young beginnings, ay, 
Thou flame of transport’s rapturous charm 
Our hearts no more ye flutter nigh !— 


It seemed the captive, hopeless now, 
Grew reconciled to his sad lot ; 


The slave's harsh pain, rebellious glow, 


Hid in his bosom and murmured not. 
His shackles o’er stern mountain crags 
In early morning freshness drags, 

And fixes an entranced gaze 

On far-off hills in the sun’s rays 
Reddening, with distant blues and grays. 
Oh, marvellous! oh, glorious sight ! 

The altars of eternal snows, 
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Whose summits far before him rose, 
Seemed motionless cloud-masses white ; 
Among them double-headed shows, 

In icy garland glancing bright, 
Majestic Elbrus’ grand repose, 


White gleam in the blue heaven's height. 


When rolling on with echoes dull 
Thunder, the tempest’s herald roars ; 
The captive aye before the aool 
Motionless on the hill-side cowers. 
Beneath his feet clouds steaming lie, 
Down in the vales the dust doth fly ; 
Some harbourage among the crags 
Are seeking now the frightened stags ; 
Eagles from the abysses rise 
And call each other in the skies; 

The horses’ neigh and low of cattle 

Are drowned now by the tempest’s skirl, 
And sudden ‘mid the thunder's rattle 
Hail, rain, down on the valleys whirl: 
And delvin 


g out full many a steep 


r age-old boulders down, 


5 


In cataracts the rain-waves leap.— 


7 


And hurlin 


But the captive on the mountain’s crown 
Awaits the sun’s returning light 

When the angry thunders cease to rave ; 
Storm menaces could not him blight 
Nor tempest’s useless rage affright— 


To him a kind of joy they gave. 


But ‘twas the people, wondrous race, 
That drew his chief attention. 
He studied in these mountain men 


Faith, habits, rearing ; every phase 


Of their plain life he liked: their love 
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1 A dcorkais a huge sleeveless cloak of felt tied with a thong at the throat only, being 
otherwise unfastened, and reaching to the heels: it is of such amplitude as to cover the wearer’s 
horse from shoulder to haunch as well as himself. 
the Caucasus as a protection against heat, cold, rain, or snow. The caps are of sheepskin, worn 
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Of war, their hospitality, 

The graceful ease with which they move, 
Their strength and speed to strike or fly. 
Hour after hour he would look on 
When the agile Circassian, 

On the wide plains or steep hill-side, 


In boorka! black and cap of hide, 


Low-bending o’er his saddle-bow 
With foot in stirrup easy resting 


Flew as his steed alone can go, 


For war betimes his powers testing. 
And by the beauty he was ta’en 

Of dress so martial and so plain. 

The Circassian is hung round with arms, 
They are his pride, they are his charms : 
He bears gun, quiver, and cuirass, bow 
Of Kooban, his poniard and lasso, 

And sabre, his eternal friend 

In toil or rest unto the end. 

No weight he feels too great to bear, 
Him naught can fray ; afoot or mounted, 
Always the same he doth appear, 
Unyielding, unconquered aye accounted. 
Dread of the all-reckless Kazak, 

His wealth is in his fiery steed 


The which the hill-born herds did breed, 
True, patient comrade, on whose back, 
In cave, or on the noiseless grass, 

The wily spoiler hidden lies, 

Waits for the traveller to pass ; 

Then sudden as arrow out he flies: 

A moment, and the contest’s o’er, 


with the wool out. 











It is universally worn by all classes in 
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His mighty cast decides the day, 

Along the pass the traveller 

His flying lasso drags away. 

Then stretches to his fullest speed 

The spirited, the gallant steed, 

Nor heeds his way : through wood, morass, 


O’er bushes, crags, ravines, doth pass. 


Behind him follow bloody traces, 

, In the wilds his horse’s hoof resounds ; 
A hoary torrent ‘fore him races— 

And in its seething deep he bounds : 
The wayfarer, flung deeper still, 
Drinks of the troubled wave his fill, 
‘And failing quite on death he calls, 


And sees the dread one ‘fore his eyes ; 


But the strong steed, as an arrow flies, 
On the mossy bank him safely hauls. 


Or seizing on a horned stock 
Into the river flung by shock 
Of tempest, when a moonless night 
Veils with its shade the hills from sight, 
The Circassian on the age-old roots 
And round upon the spreading boughs 








The weapons of his warfare puts— 
His boorka, buckler, helmet, mail, 
Quiver and bow—and on it throws 
| Himself into the stream, and rows 
\ Silent, untiring, down the vale. 

The night is dark, the river roars, 
Along its solitary shores 

The mighty torrent bears him down 


Where the koorgans,! exalted, frown, 


And the Kazak on lance-shaft leaning 


1 Koorgans, the huge burial mounds or barrows, turtle-back shape, so common on the 
Steppes, 
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settlements, which mark the halting-places of a nomadic tribe or of an invading army, The | 


English rendering s¢a¢ion must be taken with this connotation. 
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Looks on the river's sombre flow— 

And nigh him there the night is screening 
The floating arms of a sworn foe.— 

Of what art thinking now, Kazak ? 

Dost call to mind thy battles past, 

The field of death’s grim bivouac, 

The praises for victory, and last, i 
Thy home ?—Deceitful dream, begone! 
Farewell, free river-station,! 

Home of his sires, and tranquil Don, 
And war and women’s beauty won. : 
A hidden foe has caught the shore, 
From the quiver leaps a shaft, is sped, | 
And headlong the Kazak falls dead, ) 


Distaining the koorgan with gore. | 


But when the Circassian in the peace 
Of home upon his hearthstone waits 
Until the heavy rains shall cease, 


And charcoal glowers in the grates, 


ey 


If leaping from his trusty steed, i 
Belated in the lonely hills, 
A weary stranger timid fills 

A place by the fireside—then indeed 
The good house-father welcome proffers, 
And courteously getting up, 

Unto his guest the fragrant cup 

Of new grape wine delicious offers. 
Smoky the hut, his boorka wet, 

Yet peaceful sleep the guest doth get, 
And on the morn leaves the roof-tree 
Of mountain hospitality. 





1 The villages of the Don Kazaks are called by a special name in Russian, s¢antfsa, the : 
Roman séatio, i.e. the constantly advancing outposts, becoming in course of time villages, é 
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1 Bairam, or Bairan, a Mussulman holiday : the first feast-day after the long fast (?). 
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At the bright Bairan! each year 
Together come from far and near 
The youth for games of strength and skill. 
Now they the teeming quiver spill, 
And straight the arrows wing their flight 
Transfixing eagles in the clouds; 
Now on the mountain’s steepest height 
Stand in array the impatient crowds, 
And at the signal take the pace, 
Like antelopes fly o’er the ground 
And hiding in dust the plain around 
With simultaneous foot-beats race. 


But simple peace is little worth 
To hearts alone create for war, 
And oft these sports of festive mirth 
By sport more cruel they would mar. 
And oft the savage sabres gleamed 
Amid the feast’s rude jollity, 
And to the dust slaves’ heads would fly, 
Whereat with joy the children screamed. 


But the Russian all indifferent viewed 
These sanguinary sports: for erst 
In deeds like these he glory wooed 
And burned with the destructive thirst ; 
Poor slave of honour pitiless, 
Anear he’d felt Death’s wings o’erhead 
In duels, cold and merciless, 
Confronted the all-ruining lead. 
Maybe in meditation drowned 
He was thinking of the time gone by 
When in the midst, his comrades round, 
He feasted just so riotously.— 
Feels he regret for those past days, 


Q 
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The days that all his hopes beguiled, 
Or only curious surveys 

The pastimes of rude simplicity 

And habits of this people wild 





In Nature’s truthful mirrory ? 

Howbeit in silence he concealed 

All motions of his heart soe’er, 

And on his lofty brow revealed 4 

No change of courage, nor sign of care. 
And at his bold indifferent air 

The grim Circassians would stare, 

His youth thereafter oft they spared, 

And whispering ‘mong themselves declared 
Their pride in their young prisoner. 
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I] 


Lirr’s sweetest passion, hill-born maid, 


The heart’s dear solace, thou didst prove ; 
I 


Thy glowing countenance betrayed 

Thy joy, thine innocence, thy love. 
When he beneath the shades of night 
With silent kisses to thee turned 

Thy soul with softest longing burned, 
The world of earth was lost to sight, 
And thou didst say: ‘ Ah, captive dear, 
Thy downcast look arouse’ and cheer ; 
Thy head upon my bosom let, 

And liberty and home forget ! 

Gladly to deserts would I flee, 

Thou sovereign of my heart, with thee ! 
Love me: for no man yet, I wist, 

Thy mistress’ eyes hath ever kissed ; 
And to my solitary bed 

No young Circassian dark-eyed 

In midnight stillness e’er did glide— 

I am a beauty proud, 'tis said, 

And will be won for no man’s bride. 
The fate prepared for me I know: 

Me will my sire and brother bold 
Upon an unloved spouse bestow 

Of a strange aool, for price of gold : 
But they will hearken if I crave, 

Else draught or dagger shall me save !— 
I know not, but by might divine, 

How my whole being to thee leaped ; 


I love thee, love, my captive, mine, 


My very soul with thee is steeped !'—— 
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But he in pity silent gazed 
Upon the maiden’s passion, 
And in deep meditation dazed 
Hearkened to her confession. 
Buried in thought, upon him weighed 
The memories of days by-gone, 
Until his eyes with tears did run 
Which heavy fell like hail, unstayed. 
For in his heart there lay like lead 
The grief of a hopeless love. At last 
Before the loving maid he cast 
His load of suffering and said : 
‘Forget, forget me! of thy love, 
Thy passion all unworthy I. 
Another take, nor let slip by 
With me the days all price above. 
His love shall outweigh in thine eyes 
The cruel coldness of my heart, 
He will be loyal, he will prize 
Thy loveliness, thy pleasing art, 
And thy warm kiss of innocence, 
Thy tender glow of eloquence. 
I, lost to hope, without desires, 
A victim perish on passion’s fires, 
Of hapless love thou seest the trace 
The terrible trace of passion : 
Then leave me, but have pity on 
The cruel fate which I must face. 
Unhappy friend, wherefore of yore 
Didst not appear unto my eyes, 
In days when still fond faith I bore 


In hope and in rapt fantasies ; 

In days when moon, and groves of oak, 
Wild roar of storm, and sea-waves hoary, 
Voices of maidens, hymns of glory, 

My eager heart to joys awoke !—— 
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Too late, too late!—for 1 have died 
To happiness: hope’s phantom’s fled 
And thy friend’s pleasures all are dead, 
His softer feelings petrified. 





‘How cruel ’tis with death-cold lips 
To answer kisses warm with life, 
And those eyes whence the full tear slips 
Meet with cold smile like edge of knife! 
Wearying with vain jealousy 
Or slumbering insensately, 
In the arms of a mistress passionate 
Cruel to think on another mate !—— 


‘When with such lingering tenderness 
My kisses thou dost eager drink, 
And swift for thee on passion’s brink 
The careless minutes forward press :— 
In silence then I gulp down tears, 
Distracted, whelmed in troubles sore, 
For there as in a dream appears 
A vision loved for evermore, 
And, calling, I towards it strain, 
Or silent see and strive in vain, 
For oblivion then to thee I yield 
But still embrace that form revealed. 
For it in these wilds the tears I pour, 
Beside me aye it glides along 
And troublous thoughts, a misty throng, 
Makes on my widowed heart to lour. 


‘Then leave to me my iron chain, 
My solitude, my fantasies, 
My woe, my tears, my memories 





To share them wilt thou seek in vain, 
My heart's confession I tell, 
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Farewell—thy hand-—oh, fare thee well! 
No long time doth a woman’s love 

Feel separation’s cruel pain, 

Love goes, comes weariness above— 

A beauty aye will love again.’ 


With parted lips and tearless sigh 
Sate the young maiden silently ; 
Her misty gaze set motionless, 
Reproach unspoken did express ; 
She trembled ; pale as ghostly shade ; 
Between her lover's hands were laid 
Her fingers icy-cold. And so 
At length love's better plaint of woe 
Poured forth in words of anguish free ; 


‘Ah, Russian, Russian, wherefore, say, 
Unknowing of thy heart, for aye 
Did I give up myself to thee! 
No long time on thy breast have I, 
Poor maid, forgetting all, reposed, 
And scant the tale of nights of joy 
Which fate hath in my lot disposed ! 
And will they one day come again ? 
Already is joy for aye destroyed ? 
Captive, couldst thou have learned to feign, 
And kindly duped my youth untried, 
Though 'twere but from compassion, 
With silence and a false caress, 
To joys thy fate I would have won 
By care and willing tenderness ; 
I would have watched thine hours of sleep, 
The rest of a loved one worn with pain, 
But thou hast denied me in disdain, 


Who is this beauty thou dost weep ?— 
Lovest thou, Russian? Art thou beloved ?>— 
Ah !—well thy sufferings I know: 
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Forgive me the tears my passion moved, 
And flout me never in my woe.’ , 


She ceased, and tears and moans oppressed 
The pale Circassian’s heaving breast. 
On her lips reproaches died away, 
Scarce conscious his knees she clasped, 
And with convulsive breathing gasped. 
The captive then a gentle hand 
Laying on the hapless one did say : 
‘Weep not! I too by fate am banned, 
And racking heart-aches understand. 
Yes, I know too love unreturned, 
Alone I loved, suffered alone, 

And now I fade as flames outburned, 
Forgotten ‘mong these valleys lone. 
Far from the longed-for land I die, 
Yon desert steppe will grave my dust, 
Here on my exiled bones shall lie 
These weighty shackles in their rust.’ 


Dim grew the heavenly lamps of night, 
In the twilight distance rose to sight 
The snow-capped mountains gleaming white ; 
With head low bowed and down-dropt gaze, 
They parted in silence each his ways. 


Henceforth the captive, sorrowful, 
Wandered alone about the aool. 
Up the horizon reddening dawn 
New days on days had duly drawn, 
Nights after nights on their tracks go by : 
In vain he thirsts for liberty. 
If the chamois before him flashes 
Or through the mist a saigak’ dashes, 
Trembling his chain clanks at the sight, 


1 A species of antelope, small and very swift. 
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He fancies that the bold Kazak, 
Destroyer of aools by night, 

The slave's deliverer, comes to attack. 
He calls,—but all around is still, 

Save for the river’s roar and plash, 
And, at his step, some wild beast’s dash 
To the darkness of the desert hill, 

The captive Russian heard one day 
In the hills a warlike cry burst out, 

‘To horse, to horse!’ They run, they shout, 
The brazen bridles jingle gay, 

The boorkas darkle, mail shirts gleam, 

And saddled horses foam and steam ; 

The whole aool for the raid prepare ; 

These savage foster sons of war 

Have leaped like torrent from the height, 
And by Kooban’s stream gallop light 

Their blackmail tribute to invite. 

The aool is silent; in the sun’s ray 
Beside the huts the watch-dogs sleep, 
The children brown and naked leap 
With unchid clamour as they play ; 
Their grandsires round sit in a ring, 
While from their pipes blue smoke clouds creep, 
And silent as the young maids sing 
They listen to an old refrain— 

And the aged hearts grow young again. 


12 


Waves of the river roar and leap, 

On the hills lies midnight silence drear, 
The tired Kazak is dropped to sleep 
Leaning upon his steely spear. 

Sleep not, Kazdk! while thou dost dream 
The foeman comes upon the stream. 


1 The undying hatred of hereditary foes, the venom imbibed with the mother’s milk, is 
wonderfully displayed in the savage irony of this characteristic little song. —V.E. M. 
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II 
In his light skiff floats the Kazak, 
His nets upon the bottom drags ; 
Kazak, art thin, and strength dost lack, 
As little children’s vigour flags 
Bathing beneath the hot sun’s beam: 
The foeman comes upon the stream. 


III 


On their dear river's bank there glances 
Many a wealthy station, 

Where gaily sound the choral-dances— 
Ye Russian singer-maidens run, 

Away, ye beauties to your home! 

The foeman comes upon the stream. 


Thus sang they. By the river sowing 
The Russian with thoughts of flight is glowing, 
But heavy is the chain of slaves 
And deep and swift the rushing waves. 
Meanwhile the slumbering steppe grows dark, 
And darker grows each rocky height, 

In the aool the white cots mark 

The glancing of the moon's pale light. 
Beside the waters drowse the deer, 
Hath ceased his call the king of birds, 
In the mountain dully strikes the ear 
The distant murmur of the herds. 


Then sudden is heard a rustle light 
A maiden’s veil bright gleams to sight, 
And lo! all pale with her love-dree 
Unto the captive cometh she. 
The beauteous lips are seeking speech, 
Her eyes fill with woe’s bitterness, 
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And in rich waves each raven tress 

O’er shoulder and bosom down doth reach. 
In one hand she a file reveals 

In the other poniard keen doth hold ; 

It seems as if the maiden steals 

To some dark strife or exploit bold. 


But to the captive lifting her eyes, 
‘Away!’ the mountain maiden cries : 
‘Circassian none will stay thy flight, 
Hasten, nor lose the hours of dark; 

The dagger take—thy tracks the night 
Will hide in gloom and none shall mark.’ 


She took the file with trembling hand, 
Bent to his feet and laboured well: 
Grated the file on the iron band, 

A tear involuntary fell— 

The chain with a rattle broken lay. 
‘Thou'rt free!’ the maiden cried: ‘ Away ; 
Fly !’—but her look betrayed a mind 
O’er which love’s frenzy had prevailed 
And anguish wrought. A sounding wind 
Whirled whistling by—left her unveiled, 
‘Oh, love, my love!’ the Russian wailed, 
‘I’m thine till death, thine own for aye ; 
From this land let us both away, 

Fly thou with me !——‘ Russian, not so! 
From me life’s sweetness now is reft, 
Now I know all, life’s joys I know, 

And all is gone nor one trace left.— 
How could it be? thou hadst a love, 
Then find thou her, and her love take !— 
Again those bitter pangs I prove, 

Again my sharpest trouble wake !— 









































| And with long parting kiss her clasped, 
And sealed love’s union anew. 
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Farewell! Love’s blessings now will pour 
Upon thy head each passing hour : 

Let not thy heart on my woes dwell— 
For this last time—thy hand: farewell!’ 


The young Circassian’s hand he grasped, 
His heart awoke—to her he flew 
And with long parting kiss her clasped, 
And sealed love’s union anew. 
Then, hand in hand, in sorrow steeped 
Both silent to the river roam, 
He in the roaring eddies leaped 
Already churns the waves to foam. 
Already the further bank hath gained, 
Already to grasp the rocks he strained.— 
Sudden increased the waves’ rude blare, 
Was faintly heard a distant moan ; 
He climbs the bank-side wild and lone, 
And looking back—the banks were bare 
And whitened ’neath the spray, but there 
Of the Circassian maid no trace 
By the stream or on the mountain: face— 
All still as death—beside the river 
No sound but of a light wind’s breath, 
On plashing waves the moonbeams quiver 
Where whirl the eddies wreath on wreath. 


So he knew all.—His farewell look 
In a last greeting doth embrace 
The void aool, his prison place, 
The fields where chained he bore his crook, 
The slopes where dragged his fettered limb, | 
The stream where at noonday sought repose 
While from the lips of Circassians grim 
The hill-born strains of freedom rose. 
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Rarer in the heavens the deep mist grew, 
The day o’erlaid the darkling wastes, 
And dawn came forth. The captive hastes 
The path of freedom to pursue ; 
And now before him through the gloom 
Flashed Russian bayonets in the track, 
And challenging from tomb to tomb! 
Was heard the sentinal Kazak. 


V. E. MARSDEN. 


1Sc. the Koorgans. 
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The Elizabethan Religion 








if NCIENTLY, for our beloved country—in the days 

' of King Alfred and Edward the Confessor, for 
example—Law and Liberty had True Religion 
for their basis, such being bonded together rather 
by spiritual bands than by physical force. When 
Christianity, brought hither and authoritatively 
set up by Saint Augustine, our Apostle, became 
more and more welcomed for its stately order 
and rich benedictions, the Church Universal 
freely and fully exercised her mission; so 
effectively dispensing the abiding graces of the 
» Faith throughout Britain as to ensure holiness 
and peace on every side. For later generations, 





at forty thousand lighted altars, where God was acknowledged and adored, 
the Divine Sacrifice was offered every morning ; while praise and prayer 
rose to Heaven both by night and day. As our Divine Lord had 
Himself predicted, the poor were ever with our forefathers, as with the 
Church of every age; yet the modern misery of the wretched was 
unknown, ‘ pauperdom’ undesignated, and starvation unheard of. For 
the religious houses, in a special manner, likewise had religion for their 
basis. In England there stood, on an average, twenty-five in every 
county. Therein the rich made themselves poor that others might be 
rich ; becoming living images of their Master, to Whose reasonable 
service, in body, soul, and spirit, they had so freely and obediently 
devoted their lives. There burned the lamp of God’s Truth, and in 
its light the people lived and loved. It was a beautiful sight, fair as an 
angelic pageant; and when men from other lands—upon which like 





blessings had been as _ bountifully shed—came to behold it, they 
admitted that our island was in deed and in truth ‘Merry England,’ 
and so realized abundantly the pleasant dreams of a Land of Promise, 


and a home of peace. 
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Under Henry the Eighth, with the important and crucial exception 
of the Headship of the Church, little or no doctrinal change was 
effected, and nothing of moment was attempted.’ At that time, every- 
thing turned upon his securing the divorce of his lawful Queen, 
Katharine ; and upon the triumph he effected for his passions in his 
incestuous? alliance with Anne Boleyn. As a consequence of this 
revolting relation, the breach with the chief Bishop of Christendom— 
visible union with whom bands all together—was directly made ; the 
manifold and complex consequences of which reach down both to 
secular and ecclesiastical problems of great importance in the present 
day. One, the true Source of Authority, both ecclesiastical and social, 


is of the utmost moment. 


Under Edward the Sixth, however, the case was different. But the 
grave change then effected was mainly brought about by foreigners. It 
is remarkable how greatly indebted to aliens and hired strangers the 
innovators were. Several of the fly-blown preachers sent throughout 
the country, who—when the English clergy were authoritatively silenced 
—took the lead, had notoriously fled from their own land to escape 
punishment ; while the foreign soldiers who hélped to put down the 
Western risings were the very scum of the Continent. Thomas 
Cranmer, whose measure had been most accurately taken by his 
patron and monarch, realized the situation with accuracy. Without 
foreign aid, the contemplated revolution would have been wholly im- 
practicable ; while the foundations of the ecclesiastical order, as laid by 
Augustine, and which directly formed the solid basis of our national 


constitution, would probably have remained untouched until the 


present time. 


The Elizabethan Religion could never have been set up at all— 
it would never have been wanted—if political circumstances, com- 


bined with the honest patriotism of an ancient nation, had not been 


unusually powerful but unprecedentedly strained. As, for purely 
political reasons, the Old could not then be maintained, some new 


1 His last Will and Testament was wholly Catholic in terminology, point, and purport. The 
only notable fact concerning it is that the King’s wishes and directions—as regards Religion— 
were totally and absolutely disregarded. 

2 It is to be feared that, after all, the record of Dr. Nicholas Sander, in his treatise on ‘ The 
Anglican Schism,’ only tells the fearful truth, current in his day, but carefully suppressed by 
interested local writers, that Henry himself was in all probability the father of Anne Boleyn, 


with whom he was allied by Roland Lee, Bishop of Coventry, under the sanction of Cranmer. 
For proof of this the reader may profitably study the careful and scholarly ‘ Introduction’ (pp. 
xxxii. to xliv.) to the English version of Dr, Sander’s book, edited by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. 
—a treatise of the greatest interest and value to all historians, published in London in 1877. 
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form must be excogitated for the pressing need. Destruction had 


already done much : but it had not quite obliterated the religious idea. No 
mistake whatsoever had been made by the Father of the faithful—the 
divine Guardian of the old revelation—in his measure of the character, 
policy, and motives of Elizabeth. Confidential Reports? still preserved 
amongst the Archives of the Vatican—made in the interests of Truth, 
Religion, and Justice, and made, moreover, for the behoof of an 
afflicted Christian nation—more than justify the action of Pius the 


Fifth. 


Now, can it be reasonably maintained that the late Dr. Mossman, 
of the diocese of Lincoln, when, as regards the existing situation in 
England, he formally and publicly addressed Pope Leo the Thirteenth 
on certain deeds in Elizabeth’s reign, went one iota beyond the confines 
of historical truth, and of actual fact, in penning the following pregnant 
statement? Here are its exact and remarkable terms :— 


Post illos unitatis Catholicea mille annos surrexerunt in Anglia pessime 
memorize principes duo, quorum nomina Henricus Octavus et Elizabetha. — Illi 
adversus Ecclesiam Catholicam persecutionem diram, famosam, funestissimam 
concitavere: Altaria Domini Dei nostri ubique everterunt ; adeo ut ne unum 
quidem tota in Anglia remaneret. Adium sacrarum templorumque tot mille 
diruperunt, ac radicitus destruxerunt. Episcopos Catholicos terruerunt, et in 
carceres conjecerunt: sanctum Roffensem episcopum, Cardinalem Fisher 
decollavere ; monachos multos et sacerdotes vivos evisceraverunt ; Virgines Deo 
consecratas domibus expulerunt. Pauperum et egenorum, viduarum et orphan- 
orum patrimoniam rapuerunt et furati sunt. Per Britannias praterea defecit 
Sanctum Sacrificium Eucharisticum diuturnum. Metropolitanos et episcopos 
constituerunt laici, id quod lege Christiana contra Sedis Apostolicz auctoritatem 
nemini licet." 


All the varied and notable particulars here so tersely set forth— 
however much they have been obscured in the past by partizan writers 
of history, or however astonishing they may read to some persons in 
the present—are now admitted to be true. By such admission, it 
consequently becomes necessary to re-cast old historical theories ; to 
throw away as worthless much literary lumber ; to re-arrange such forces 
as may still be utilized in defence of the National Religion; and to 


1 Having been some years ago favoured by the kindness of an Italian clerical friend with an 
inspection of some MS. volumes of notes and extracts of these, I can not only with perfect 
confidence pen the above, but here set forth my earnest hope that, in the near future, these 
historical treasures, in the interest of Truth, may be published, 


2A Latin Letter to His Holiness Pope Leo XIII.,’ by Thomas Wimberley Mossman, D.D. 
Rector of Torrington, p. 3 (London: John Hodges, 1884). 
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exercise all proper prudence, caution, and wisdom in the actual carrying 
out of such defence. For, until mea have learnt the precise weakness 
as well as the actual strength of their position, they remain under grave 


disadvantage in policy, and often work in the dark. 


Here, then, a few leading historical facts should be remembered. Of 
the lawful Bishops at Mary’s death, Heath, Thirlby, and Bonner were 
soon excommunicated for refusing to accept Elizabeth’s supremacy. 
As regards the ancient Faith, they had one and all openly defended it 
with power and promptness. No one could have doubted their sincerity, 
nor denied their authority. Oglethorpe, who had crowned Elizabeth, 
died soon afterwards, as also did Tonstall of Durham, Morgan of St. 
David's, Baynes of Coventry, and White of Winchester. Pate ot 
Worcester, Goldwell of St. Asaph, and Scott of Chester, left their 
country, and served God abroad. Bourne of Bath and Wells, Turber- 
ville of Kxeter, and Poole of Peterborough were practically kept 
prisoners. Watson of Lincoln was kept a strict prisoner for twenty- 
three years, and died in Wisbeach Castle. Thus all the Catholic 
Bishops illegally and uncanonically were put aside ; so that the self- 


secking innovators might work out their purposes without opposition. 


Moreover, born out of wedlock, by every known and _ recognized 
law of England, Elizabeth was an usurper. If an usurper she ought 
to have been set aside. Yet, if she had been set aside, Mary Stuart 
and the King of France would have at once become Queen and King 
of England. Such an accession must obviously have rendered England 
a mere province dominated by Scotchmen and Frenchmen, the very 
idea of which was utterly distasteful to our high-spirited nation. 
Although, then, the Pope’s decision was perfectly true, just, and honest, 
a notable combination of startling circumstances, so directly hostile to 
the laws and liberties of Englishmen, made it absolutely necessary for 
them cither to set that decision at naught, or at once to surrender their 
rights and independence as a nation, Here, consequently, was the 
chance of which Cecil and others of her Council so adroitly and promptly 
availed themselves in formulating a national church, and breaking with 


the rest of Christendom. 


‘Her treatment of great masses of her people, as a Protestant writer 
has acutely observed, ‘her almost unparalleled cruelties, her flagrant 
falsehoods, her haughtiness, her insolence, and her lewd life, were 
naturally calculated to make her detested, and to make her people 


pray for anything that might rid them of her. But they saw nothing 
VOL. VIIT. NO. 30. R 
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but her between them and subjection to foreigners—a thing which 
they had always most laudably held in the greatest abhorrence.’ 


What, then, was the exact nature of the Elizabethan Religion ? 
Unlike anything that had ever been excogitated or experienced in the 
history of Christendom, it presented ecclesiastical features so novel, 
positions so historically false and illogical, and propositions for accept- 
ance so untrue, that in four decades it had utterly failed of its purpose 
and the aim of its makers. It was, of course, inherently human,! though 
the acceptance and use of baptism providentially rendered it so far 
divine. It was intended for one nation, our own, exclusively. It was 
at once home-made, local, and peculiar. Upheld and only maintained 
during a single reign by the most inhuman laws,’ by persecutions and 
barbarities only to be paralleled by those put into force under Nero ; its 
ordinary characteristics, at the period in question, were found to be ever 
changing with the tide and moon. One of the innovators and faith- 
destroyers, John Jewell, writing to Peter Martyr, gloried in such change.® 
The only change, however, which was never allowed to come, the only 
principle never once altered, was that regarding the fundamental fact of 
the Royal Supremacy. Here was the exclusive foundation of the 
Elizabethan Religion. England of itself was a complete province in 

1 Of course all local churches are human, though they may have been formed on Christian 
principles. The very fact of their being local proves that they cannot, at the same time, be 
universal, There is only One Church, ‘a city set upon a hill’—most accurately described and 
defined in the Christian Creeds—which is Catholic, and in which every baptized person is called 
upon to believe, and of which by baptism he is made a member. Such is neither the Eastern 
Church, the Anglican Church, nor the Church of America: much less the Church which 
Elizabeth and her statesmen combined to form. 

2 ‘As tothe poor conscientious ‘‘recusants,” that is to say keepers-away from the tyrant’s 
church, they, who had no money to pay fines with, were crammed into prison, until the gaols 


’ 


could (which was very soon) hold no more, and until the counties petitioned to be relieved from 
the charge of keeping them. They were then discharged, being first publicly whipped, or having 
their ears bored with a hot iron. This, not answering the purpose, an Act was passed to 
compel all ‘* recusants ” not worth twenty marks a year, to quit the country in three months after 
conviction, and to punish them with death in case of their return.’—‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ vol. i., sec. 345 (London, 1829). 

3 * Now that religion is everywhere changed,’ wrote John Jewell to his foreign ally, Peter 
Martyr, ‘the mass-priests absent themselves altogether from public worship ; as if it were the 
greatest impiety to have anything in common with the people of God,’—a proof that long before 
the Bull of Pius V. the parish churches were not attended by the old clergy. —‘ Zurich Letters,’ 
vol. i., pp. 39, 45- 

* ‘The assertion that England is, spiritually speaking, an Empire, and that the Church of 
England as a part is equal to the whole; and that this part of the One Kingdom of Christ is 
competent to decide spiritual questions apart from the other provinces of Christ’s kingdom, and 
independent of them ; in other words, without the consent of the rest of Christendom, which is 
in direct and irreconcilable antagonism to the revealed Word of God, anda bold and daring con- 
tradiction to the express Will of the Incarnate Son of God.’—‘ The Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’ by T. W. Mossman, D.D., p. 8 (London: D. Nutt, 1879). 
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the Christian orbit as was maintained ; while all final determinations, 
both of doctrine and discipline, were given within that kingdom’s 
boundaries. The Church of England, as framed under Elizabeth, like 


the Jewish Church of old, was simply national. 


But to proceed. ‘It was the constant maxim of Queen Elizabeth’ 
—and here I do but borrow the recorded judgment of a distinguished 
Oxford historian, of notable and admired moderation—a maxim ‘ derived 
not so much from the Statute of Supremacy as from the inseparable 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown, that she might establish or repeal 
canons, and might ordain or abolish any religious rite or ceremony ; 
and that in so doing she might call in the aid of her Council, or of a 


Parliament, as she judged most expedient. 


‘In the case of the [Thirty-Nine] Articles, she considered their autho- 
rity to rest’ (not upon their inherent truth—let it be noted—not upon the 
accuracy of the facts believed to be set forth in them, nor upon their 
supposed harmony with some “ Early” or “ Primitive Church ” existing 
only in the clouds, or in her own fervid and virginal imagination, but) 
‘upon her ratification of them, after they had been prepared by the 


synod of the clergy for her examination and approval. 


‘ This doctrine,’ the writer quoted goes on to assert, ‘was adopted by 
Archbishops Whitgift and Bancroft, and was sanctioned by solemn 
decisions from the highest legal authorities.’ ! 

Hence, this new form of religion, with so new a foundation, was 
necessarily complex in theory and somewhat remarkable and mongrel 
in form. Much of it belonged to the old, though new ideas more or 
less interpenetrated all that had been retained. Two Sacraments only 
were henceforth to be administered instead of seven; confirmation, now 
a rite, was looked upon by some as ‘a corrupt following of the Apostles.’ 
A Table or set of tressels placed down the choir took the place of an 
altar. The Queen, instead of the Pope, became Head of the English 
Church, and the source of all spiritual authority ; and, either in person 
or by lay-delegates, constantly exercised that office. 


< 


When, for instance, she personally, and by right of her Supremacy, 
and because she had been legally crowned by Bishop Oglethorpe, deter- 
mined such varied points as the non-elevation of the Sacred Victim at 
her coronation-mass, or the use of the cross as an ornament on the 


1*Documentary Annals,’ edited by the Rev. Edward Cardwell, D.D., vol. ii., p. 172 
(Printed at the Oxford University Press). 
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Table of her private chapel, or the adoption of an antiphon ! in her own 
royal honour—after the type of that addressed in Catholic times to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—she did but exercise an office utterly and 


absolutely unknown throughout Christendom. 


Five special points need to be remembered : the abolition of Sacrifice 
in Religion; the interpretation of Christian doctrines and duties by 
others than the Spiritualty ; the deliberate and artful confusion between 
things temporal and spiritual, between the things of Caesar and the 
things of God, the consequences of which have been the repudiation of 
all authority in both planes ; the adoption of forms of Public devotion 
appealing rather to the intellect than the heart; the cutting off of 
England from visible inter-communion with the rest of the Christian 
Family, and all its evil consequences; and, finally, the subsequent 
creation from time to time of about two hundred and thirty new forms 
of religion, all at length working so malignly here in opposition to the 
Church of God and to the old. 


The idea of Sacrifice as taught by St. Paul in his ‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews, was formally and deliberately abandoned and its practice 
sternly abolished. To ‘say Mass’ was henceforth declared to be ‘high 
treason, a misuse of statutable terms, and a tyranny of local law, 


simply unparalleled. Consequently, all Priests found saying mass—as 


1 There [in Canterbury Cathedral and in the presence of Archbishop Parker and the Bishops 


“< ’ 


of Lincoln and Rochester] a ‘‘ grammarian ” made a long-winded oration in her praise, in which 
the words Ave! Eliza, and numerous exaggerated epithets were used.’—‘ The Church under 
Queen Elizabeth’ (London, 1880), vol. i., p. 111. ‘The Queen... ‘liked the singing of 
the Choir [of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge] so well” that she attended Evensong in the 
afternoon, on which occasion some lyrical verses in her honour, parodying one of the ancient 
antiphons of Our Lady, with which the Sunday Vespers had been formerly concluded, were 
sung.’—Jdid., vol. i., p. 147. 
The following was sung in her honour :— 

‘Now thrice welcome to this place, 

Heavenlie Goddess! Prince of Grace! 

She hath freed us carefull wightes, 

Captive ladies, captive knights.’ 
And the following was said: ‘Most excellent Princess! Princess of Excellencie! whom 
God framed in Heaven to grace His workmanshippe on earth,’ etc.—‘ Justs before the Queen at 
the Tilt-yard,’ 1590, pp. 26, 31 (London: John Nichols and Son). 

2 As a Protestant historian so truly remarked :—‘ To say mass, to hear mass, to make con- 
fession, to hear confession, to teach the Catholic Religion, to be taught by it, to keep from her 
Church service ; these were all great crimes, and all punished with a greater or less degree of 
severity, so that the gallowses and gibbets and racks were in constant use, and the gaols and 
dungeons choking with the victims. The punishment of keeping away from her Church was 
£20 a lunar month, which of money of the present day was about £250. Thousands upon 


thousands refused to go to her Church ; and thus she sacked thousands upon thousands of estates ; 
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it had been said since St. Augustine’s days—were first fined, then im- 
prisoned, had their goods confiscated ; and if they dared to offend 
again, were finally drawn on a hurdle to some gallows, there hung, dis- 
embowelled alive, and then their bodies were quartered, boiled, tarred, 
and exposed to public view. Case after case of such punishments, 
culminating in a barbarous and ignominious death, for more than two 
hundred priests and laymen, occurred under Elizabeth’s rule. So that, 
during the whole of her reign, no single divine or preacher of the 
National Church,—as Cecil had so adroitly formed and framed it,—can 
be named who held the faith of Saint Anselm and Blessed John Fisher 
regarding the Christian Sacrifice. All of the former were either ‘ super- 
intendents,’ ‘readers,’ or ‘ ministers’ *—terms then commonly substituted 
for the old ‘ bishops’ and ‘ priests,’ and in no possible manner nor degree 


indicated any idea of sacrifice at all. The hired spy, the bribed forger, 


the gallows, the butcher's knife, and the impressive and effective rope of 


hemp, in conjunction with Cecil's and Matthew Parker’s recent laws 
making fresh treasons, which the new diocesans so ably assisted in 
administering, abolished—at least during Elizabeth’s reign—all and 
every idea of the true Christian Sacrifice, which had been the divinely- 
appointed and unbroken worship of our venerable cathedrals and parish 


churches for no less than nine centuries. 


for observe, here was, in money of this day, a fine of £3,250 a year See a gentleman of 
perhaps sixty years of age or more ; see him born and bred a Catholic, compelled to make him- 
self and his children beggars, actual beggars ; or to commit what he deemed an act of apostasy 
and blasphemy. Imagine, if you can, barbarity equal to this ; and yet even this is not seen in 
its most horrible light, unless we take into view that the tyrant who committed it, had, for many 
years of her life, openly professed the Catholic Religion, and had at her Coronation, sworn that 
she firmly believed in that religion.’—‘ History of the Reformation,’ vol. i., sec. 343 (Lon- 
don, 1829). 

1 Some years ago, before its notable deterioration, the chief quarterly review of the English 
Ritualists, put the following historical judgment on record as regards the martyrs under 
Elizabeth :—‘ What Christian can be found who after reading the well-substantiated narratives of 
their pitiful sufferings, their ardent zeal for the souls of others, their joyous endurance of excru- 
ciating trials, and their fortitude in approaching a death of peculiar agony, could dare to deny 
their genuine title to the martyr’s crown. ‘Through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of God ; and well will it be for us, if we have marched as far as that noble army on 
the Royal Way of the Holy Cross.”—Church Quarterly Reztew, vol. viil., pp. 124, 125 
(London, 187¢). How entirely, it may be added, this bears out both the moral and historical 
aspect of the recent Beatifications at Rome, of Fisher, More, and others. 

* The only offering officially permitted and sanctioned was an offering of alms, and as it 
stood in words ‘of ourselves, our souls and bodies ’—important enough, of course, in conjunc- 
tion with the Eucharistic Oblation, but, without the latter, somewhat imperfect and inadequate. 

3 Even down to the present day the last-named word ‘minister’ is, as all know, everywhere 
current in the Established Church ; though ‘ superintendent ’—obviously inadequate as at all 
describing the true episcopal office—has been hapvily dropped. A ‘preaching minister,’ a ‘nice 
minister,’ ‘our new minister,’ a ‘kind minister,’ are still in use as pleasant and proper colloquial 


terins, 
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In truth, so early, in Elizabeth’s reign, as the month of March, 1559, 


an Act of Parliament was passed enabling the new ‘superintendents ’— 
as they styled themselves—to require the Oath of the Queen’s supremacy 
from any cleric of every rank and dignity who had ever held office 
in the Church during the last three reigns ; or from any one who should 
say a private mass, or any mass, or who should assist or be present 
at the same. A formal refusal to take this Oath, on its being first 
tendered, subjected the person so refusing to perpetual imprisonment. 
A second refusal subjected him to death, as for high treason, viz. to 
being drawn on a hurdle, to hanging until half-dead, to being dis- 
membered and disembowelled before his own eyes, and then cut into 
four quarters. 


The fundamental alterations effected, such as that just referred to, 
consisted not so much in the fact that the Old Faith was changed—for 
the Creeds were retained—as that the new State authorities, who hence- 
forth explained and interpreted that Faith, altered its plain meaning. 
Thus, they interpolated novel notions, upheld the visionary delusions 
of Wycliffe) the intolerable contentions of Calvin, and the immoral 
postulates of Luther. The delusions of the first-named were calculated 
to promote national disorder; and dressed up anew are still found useful 
in garnishing the worthless platitudes or daring promises of Social- 
istic wind-bags and mischief-workers. To the repulsive blasphemies of 
Calvin? are mainly due the present revolt of so many against any form 
of Christianity at all; while the welcome and agreeable postulates 
of Luther—regarding Faith and Works, so attractive apparently to 
all whose moral action is languid —still serve to delude the frequenters 
of modern tabernacles, who purr approvingly round the golden calves of 
Dan and Bethel; and to destroy the abiding truth of any due and 
adequate notion of man’s free-will. 





But, though the Faith was not altered, yet the ‘ Articles of Religion,’ 
as finally adopted, and unfortunately set forth again about a century 
afterwards under the otherwise happy Restoration of Charles the Second, 


1 *So far from being holy, his [Wycliffe’s] doctrines were wicked and anarchic in the 
extreme, striking at the root of all lawful authority, both civil and religious ; and such that, if 
put into practice, they would render any civilized Government,—constitutional, monarchical, or 
republican—utterly impossible.’ . . . Again, ‘ His doctrines, such as they were, far from being 
holy and Evangelical, were the ravings of a revolutionist, and lead not to Protestantism, but to 
anarchy.’—‘ The True John Wycliffe,’ pp. 5 and 19 (London : John Hodges). 

? How often the Atheistic notion of Christianity —repeated ad nauseam by platform speakers 
and Hyde Park talkers—when analyzed and dissected, is found to be exclusively taken from the 
grave caricature of our holy Religion which the acute and critical mind of John Calvin deve- 
loped from his inner consciousness, intellectual maunderings, and impious speculations ! 
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necessarily tinctured theological thought throughout the Established 
Church from the days of Archbishop Parker to those of Archbishop 
Juxon. What the Thirty Nine Articles meant, or mean, was always 
uncertain, and so remains. They are certainly not ‘Articles of Fazth,’ 
for, if they were, laity as well as clergy would be called on to accept 
them, which has never been the case, save as regards university 
graduates and certain office-bearers. Their original framers evidently 
meant them to be both ambiguous! and uncertain. Word-juggling was 
a necessary and attractive operation of that day and under the circum- 
stances : so that, when the old and constantly-practised priestly duties— 
daily mass, frequent intercession for quick and dead, the care of the 
poor, and the recitation of the Divine Office—were abolished or dropped, 
as they certainly were, such a change enabled the ministers of the new 
National communion to employ their spare time either in finding out 
what these ‘ Articles of Religion’ allowed, disallowed, upheld, or con- 
demned ;* or what, for instance, was the exact meaning of the 
Seventeenth Article on Predestination (still authoritatively unsettled 
even now), or how many of the seven Sacraments of Catholic 
Christendom the Church of England thought fit to retain (Article 


No. XXV)). 


At the same time, it cannot be denied that acts were done under 
Elizabeth which would not be even momentarily contemplated now. 
The bishops of her day, one and all, co-operated, with the officials who 
had privately secured their promotion, in manipulating the revenues of 
their sees, to the great disadvantage of the National Church. The see 
of Oxford*® remained vacant for no less than twenty-one years, during 


' Take, for example, a single instance of intentional ambiguity. Art. XXV. maintains the 
proposition ‘that the Second Book of Homilies . . . doth contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine and necessary for these times, as doth the former Book of Homilies.’ In my own 
case, I may first remark, that never having found either of these weighty tomes in any of the 
churches in which I have officially ministered, I have never duly studied, though I may some- 
times elsewhere have dipped into them. Butif I had meditated upon them during a lifetime, 
how, in the name of Truth and Common Sense, could I be competent, at this distance of time, 
to determine what was, or what was not, ‘necessary’ for the times of Edward the Sixth and 
Elizabeth? Those ‘times’ must indeed have been far worse’ than I am obliged to admit they 
were, if the violent and vulgar language to be found in certain of the Homilies were at all 
‘necessary.’ 

2 E.g. Bishops Burnet and Beveridge, Sancta Clara, in former days, and in more recent 
times Mr. Newman (in Tract 90), Bishop Harold Browne, Dr. J. M. Neale, Bishop Alexander 
Forbes, and many others, have wasted much time and displayed great dialectical skill—skill 
worthy of a better subject—on the Articles, which, notwithstanding, still remain as ambiguous 
and uncertain in their meaning as when first they were framed. Such being the case, the 
sooner they are dropped, like the so-called ‘ State Services,’ the better. 

3 ‘Nuge Antique,’ by Sir John Harington, in three volumes, vol. i., pp. 172—176 
(London, 1792). 
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which Sir Francis Walsingham managed to reap a golden harvest. In 
other cases, churches were razed to the ground for the sake of the lead 
which covered them ; leases were made for unworthy amounts, so as 
to obtain prompt and considerable fines ; one Archbishop gave £10,000 
as a marriage-portion to his daughter: and little else than money- 
getting appears to have been thought of or practised. ‘The matrimonial 
arrangements of these prelates became too often a grave scandal, and 
so directly detrimental to the New Keligion: while public morality 


was at an exceedingly low ebb.! 


There were in England, prior to the ‘Tudor changes—as existing 
evidence appears to poimt out no less than from 46,000 to 47,000 
parish churches and chapels,* more than half of which were destroyed 
and rendered useless previous to the death of Elizabeth, A reference 
to the numbers in question has been made so far as regards a portion 
of the old diocese of Lincoln, viz. the counties of Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire,® both of which suffered severely in this particular, 


and bear out the general statement completely. 


As regards the old clergy who refused to conform, their numbers 
have been put at about two hundred* and no more ; and this daring 
fiction has been repeated again and again. But, if only the numerous 
works of John Strype are examined in detail, it will be found that more 
than two hundred and thirty dignitaries are therein either mentioned 
or referred to, who declined to approve of or accept the Elizabethan 
Religion ; while the number of ordinary clergy— parish priests, chantry 
priests, vicars, and curates—who either abandoned their official positions, 
or fearing imprisonment and the gallows went abroad, to Ireland, to 


France and to Flanders, certainly amounts to many more than two 


* Grindal, in his official inquiries, asks : * If any man have two wives at once, or any woman 
two husbands at once; or if any, being divorced or separated asunder, have married again, .. . 
the churchwardens and sworn men shall likewise present the same half yearly to the ordinary.’ 


’ 


Grindal’s * Injunctions,’ A.D, 157 
‘A Supplicacyon for the Beggars,’ A.D. 1524. ‘Sunt in Regno Angilicx ecclesiv 
parochiales 46,100’ (MS, viii. King’s Library Brit. Museum, B. xv.) 3 ‘Sunt in regno Anglie 
ecclesiw parochiales 45,011’ (MS. vi, D. 4). This calculation is upheld as substantially 
accurate by Sir Robert Atkyns, who several times refers to it in his ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Gloucestershire,’ 

+ Very valuable testimony, bearing upon and upholding this contention, with name, place, and 
date, is provided in the five volumes of the * Records of Bucks,’ issued by the Local Architectural 
and Archeological Society, One series of papers on * Desecrated Churches and ¢ hapels,’ from 
the pen of the late Rev, W, Hlastings Kelke, is specially cleserving of study, 

‘ Even that honest and painstaking prelate Bishop Jeremy Collier, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 


History’ (vol. vi, p. 242, London, 1842) has sanctioned and perpetuated this grave error, 
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thousand. In 1585, it is known,! that seventy-two priests were then 
banished, and that four hundred and fifty were in prison. The refer- 
ences to such in the State Papers being very numerous: a personal list 


could be arranged only with research and patient examination. 


What a contrast, some will rejoice to note, is presented between the 
Cathedrals, Minsters, and large parish churches in the time of Elizabeth 
with those that remain to us in the days of Victoria! During the former 
reign such sanctuaries were gravely dilapidated, and almost unused. 
Mass had ceased, and Desolation reigned. There was no effective inter- 
cession for the living, either whole or sick ; no plaint of pity, nor chant 
of requicm, for the dead. Children were unbaptized ; anything read or 
said expressive of respect for the Ancient Faith was caricatured and 
cast out. Wordy addresses, long preachments, profane wranglings, 
physical fights resulting from violent controversies by the ignorant, 
often took place. In many parishes no service was said for months. 
At the same time fearful blasphemices both in word and deed showed 
forth the depth of degradation to which the Nation had fallen. More- 
over, the official guardians of our sacred fanes, forgetting their duties, 
allowed ‘the robbers of churches’ to still further work their drastic 
purpose and to plunder them at will. A godson of Elizabeth, Sir John 
Harington, has left several examples of such on record”. When the new 


owners of the monastic and church-lands, following their superiors in 


' To notice the still-preserved record of a single year. In 1585, no less than seventy-two 


priests were banished, while from one special calculation made from various official ‘ Returns’ 
to the Privy Council, there could not have been less than four hundred and fifty about that period 
in prison, ‘State Papers, Domestic,’ vol. 178, no. 72; vol. 190, no. 443 vol. 193, no. 67 ; 
vol, 199, no. 15 ; and vol, 202, &c. Also ‘ Depositions from the Castle of York, relating to 
offences committed in the Northern Counties,’ edited for the Surtees Society, by Canon Raine, 
A.D, 1861, 

2 *T speak now onely of the spoile made under this Bishop [William Barlow], scarce were 
five years past after Haths ruines, but as fast went the Axes and Hammers to work at /edls, 
‘The goodly Hall covered with lead (because the Roof might seem too low for so large a Room) 
was uncovered, and now this Roofe reacheth to the skie. The Chapel of Our Lady late repaired 
by Stillington, a place of great reverence and Antiquity, was likewise defaced, and such was their 
thirst after Lead (1 would they had drunk it scalding) that they took the dead bodies of Bishops 
out of their leaden coffins, and cast abroad the Carcasses scarce throughly putrified. The statues 
of brass, and all the ancient monuments of Kings, benefactors to that goodly Cathedral Church, 
went all the same way, sold as my Authour writes to an Alderman of London, who being then 
rich and by this great bargain thinking to have increased it, found it like awrum Tholonosum, 
for he so decayed after, no man knew how, that he brake in his Majoralty. The Statues for 
Kings were shipt for Aristod/, but disdaining to be banisht out of their own Country, chose rather 
to lie in St. Georges channel, where the Ship was drown’d. Let Atheists laugh at such losses 
and call them mischances ; but all that truly fear God will count them terrible judgments.’— 
‘Brief View of the State of the Church of England, as it stood in Q. Elizabeth’s Reigne,’ by 


Sir John Harington, pp. 126, 127 (London, 1792). 
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rank, robbed the churches, such regal and noble purloiners soon found 
active imitators in the ranks below. 


It must be frankly admitted, and become a subject of deep rejoicing 
to every patriot, that one of the direct results of the Oxford movement 
of 1833, which has once again changed our National Religion, and 
caused it to appear so happy a contrast to that which was forced upon 
the English people under Elizabeth, lies in the improved state of the 
Cathedrals. What they were half a century ago few remember with 
accuracy. The daily voice of praise was perhaps heard, the services 
week by week were too often rendered with only a very imperfect idea 
of what Christian worship should be. But now, Laus Deo, the altars 
have been built anew, the dismal degradation of neglect and_ the 
distressing desolation of emptiness, are beginning to be put aside ; 
while at St. Paul’s, Salisbury, Ely, Lichfield, and Durham, the present 
services will fairly compare, mutatis mutandis, with the glories in divine 
worship of Milan, St. Mark’s Venice, and the basilicas of Rome. 


And, though in some thousands of our old parish churches, zeal, self- 
denial, and devotion have restored those sacred edifices to something 
like their ancient splendour ; and many new and beautiful sanctuaries 
in a similar spirit have been munificently built after old types, yet more 
remains to be done ere our Nation can, in any proper sense, vie with 
the love-inspired labours of its Ages of Faith, or be found prepared for 
the crowning work of the Oxford movement—Corporate Reunion, under 
its Chief Bishop, with the rest of Christendom. 


Lord Viscount Halifax, President of the English Church Union, 
spoke as follows five years ago: 


Meanwhile, since men were much more led by their hearts than their 
heads, let them implore all with whom they were brought into contact, to re- 
member how grievous an injury was done to the Great Head of the Church, 
their common Lord and Master, and to the Faith of Christendom, by their 
unhappy divisions. Peace with one another, not by the sacrifice of the truth, 
but through the truth, peace with their separated brethren at home, Union among 
themselves, and the Restoration of the Visible Unity with the members of the 
Church abroad, East and West alike, dut, above all, with the great Apostolic See 
of the West, wit the Holy Roman Church, which had done so much to guard the 
True Faith—these surely should be their objects and the objects nearest their hearts. 


The Rev. Thomas Norton Harper, M.A., from the Roman Catholic 
side of the wall of separation, had previously written thus :— 


It is now some years since a movement was set on foot within the limits 
of the Anglican Communion towards promoting the future Union of Christendom. 
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To a Catholte nothiig could be more praiseworthy or of happier augury than such 
a movement ; however much we may be obliged to differ from its promoters 
touching the nature and conditions of Union. If, however, we look upon this 
religious endeavour from the stand-point of those who founded, and of those 
who now constitute, the Society established fur this purpose (and it is only just so 
to estimate it, and its adherents), we must own that é¢ is a sincere practical effort 
in a right direction. 


While Cardinal Lavigerie has more recently penned the following 
words : 

Your English Protestants, quite different from the Rationalists of other 
countries, have preserved the Faith of their fathers in all the great Doctrines of 
Christianity. ‘Vhey believe in the Holy Trinity, in Our Lord’s Incarnation, in 
His Redemption: They love and respect the Law of God. Prejudices alone 
keep them apart from the Ancient Church. 


And again: 


J'ai toujours été heureux, lorsque l’occasion s’en est présentée, de 
témoigner mes vives sympathies aux Chrétiens de |’ Angleterre, et d’exprimer 
mon grand désir que, bient6t, nous ne fassions plus devant Dieu, méme ex- 
térieusement, qu’une seule et méme famille par le coeur et par la Foi.—( Letter 
on Corporate Reunion.) 


As to the practical issue before our eyes of the failure of the 
Klizabethan Religion, and all the varied forms which in turn have 
taken its place '—Zuinglian, Erastian, Calvinistic, Arminian, Laudian, 
Non-juring, Hanoverian, Wesleyan, Tractarian, Ritualistic, Humanita- 
rian—and the consequent pressing need of Unity in Faith and worship, 
other pens than mine shall describe it ; thus :— 


In the Buckinghamshire villages, church-going is in too many places, alas! 
becoming a thing of the Past.— Bucks Herald, July, 1879. 


The Churches of the Establishment in the poorer parts of Manchester and 
Salford, if not empty, are very nearly so.—anchester Guardian, December, 
1880, 


During the last eighteen months, I have visited nearly seventy village 
churches in the Eastern and Northern parts of Lincolnshire, and have taken 
notes of the numbers attending the same. On an average not seventeen adults 
were present at morning service.—‘J. G. M.,’ in the Spalding Free Press, 1880. 


1 Note the confusion, not alone in Church, but in State, which the Elizabethan Religion 
first introduced, and which has never been reduced to order, either by the great Laudian 
Revival—conceived in so noble a spirit, and from which so much good ensued to our Church 
and Nation; or by that later movement of the Non-jurors, which so sadly missed its original 
point, because of its anti-Roman and insular nature ; and so deservedly died out in feeble and 


fruitless squabbles about ritual ‘usages’ and barren political hopes—the three most remarkable 
movements of English religious life. 
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In [East End of London] parishes counting from five thousand to seventeen 
thousand souls, you might find an average attendance upon the Sunday morning 
of from forty to one hundred only. On one occasion an incumbent, on the 
Sunday when he had to read himself in, had to go round the parish and procure 
signatures to the necessary papers in connection with his presentation, because 
when he went to the church he did not find a single male person present! Of 
sixty thousand people, some years since, domiciled in seven East-end_ parishes, 
there were fifty-seven thousand who could not be traced as having entered a 
church at all.— Guardian, February 16, 1881. 


The Salvation Army was the outcome of the determination of the People, in 
many cases amongst the lowest classes, to have something better than the 
Atheistic teaching of Secular teachers. The People said, ‘A God and a Gospel 
we will have. /f we cannot get them from the Established Church, we must have 
them some other way.’—‘ Speech of the Bishop of Bedford in the Jerusalem 
Chamber,’ June, 1882. 


Our religious societies are languishing for lack of funds, and... . our great 
towns are almost lapsing into heathenism.—*‘ The Future of Our Universities,’ by 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, p. 33 (London, 1882). 


But what is our present condition? ‘Test it by the statistics of Confirmation, 
to which, according to our laws, every baptized person ought to be brought when 
at years of discretion, and which is the prescribed entrance to Holy Com- 
munion, ‘The present population of England and Wales amounts to twenty-six 
millions, but of these twenty-six millions not nearly one per cent. per annum is 
brought to Contirmation.-—/éid., p. 35. ° 


Are there not, moreover, let it be asked, grave dangers, gathering 
round us as a nation—several of which are now admitted to have their 
undoubted origin in the Tudor changes ; and some of which are the 
direct issue of the acknowledged failure of our National Religion ? 
Who can avoid being struck by the want of vigour so often shown by 
our Church-of-England Bishops, in leading opinion or in directing 
energy? With us, it is obvious that the Nation governs the Church, 
not the Church the Nation. In our local fold, babble is profuse, while 
principles are left to totter and take care of themselves. Can any one 
doubt, however, but that Christians, in their power and influence, are 
weak, elsewhere as here, because of their divisions ; and would be strong, 
socially and politically as well as religiously, if they were of one mind 
and heart, living and working under one visible Head? Without due 
authority, all government is often rendered difficult and ofttimes 
impossible. When Kings and Queens, in days gone by, for selfish 
purposes, held up the Father of the faithful to the scorn of their own 
subjects, they themselves were sometimes subsequently compelled to 
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taste the bitter fruits of Rebellion. ‘The apologies for, and glorification 
of, lawlessness and disobedience in the past, have unfortunately enhanced 
the power of the disobedient and lawless in the present. Thomas 
Cromwell, more than any single man, save Thomas Cranmer, effected 
the Altar’s overthrow under his master, Henry. <A century afterwards, 
a usurping Regicide obtained the upper hand, the Throne was overturned, 
and the Curse of Civil War fell upon the Nation. Then in less than fifty 
years followed the secret iniquities and knavery of the most ignoble of 
the peers of that day, who trampled on the rights of King and subject 
at once—who betrayed the kingdom, driving away the monarch, King 
James, and saddling the impoverished country with a large and most 
beneficent National Debt as a commercial tribute to the glory and 


greatness of our artful but triumphant conqueror, Dutch William. 


Step by step, in a downward course, both as regards Religion and 
Politics, the Nation appears to many to have taken its way: often 
seeing with prescience the difference between Right and Wrong, but for 
expedience’ sake shortsightedly ignoring the former, and deliberately 
adopting the latter. When God Almighty is dishonoured or forgotten— 
one distinct consequence of the Tudor Revolution—when the First Table 
of the Moral Law is practically repudiated, it is idle to expect that the 
Second Table, bearing upon man’s relations to his fellow-man (however 
important such may be to men of the world) will be for leng regarded. 
Wipe out the First, and the Second is obliterated all too soon. So that 
now, in English Public Life, Religion is, alas! far too generally ignored, 


Justice sometimes denied, and lawful Authority weakened. 


Apart from Experience, independent of True Religion, unwarned by 
past history, by empires fallen, nations wrecked, and harbours shipless, 
England seems tending towards a state of public danger, in which the 
counting of noses shall alone determine what is true; and the same 
periodical arithmetic finally settle what from time to time shall be done 
or left undone. The sickly sentiment of water-drinkers, Agnostics,! 
humanitarians, and peace-at-any-price heroes—of those who turn on 
the talking-tap and let the clouded drivel run until the shallow cistern 
is soon empty—only call off public consideration from the pregnant 


and pressing dangers which threaten. 


1 Neither Agnosticism, nor Epicurean unbelief, have much interfered with the peace of the 
World nor need be specially noticed. Such empty negations—which can never inspire action 
nor give a halo to enthusiasm—own neither teachers, missionaries, nor martyrs. The effeminate 


dreamers who dream dreams, are but dreamers after all. 
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They are but shortsighted guides, therefore, who continue to tell 
us that the policy of putting supreme power into the hands of those 
who ave nothing and sxow nothing, is both prudent and wise—the 
acme of national discretion, and the crowning glory of practical 
politics. They are disastrous leaders, whether ecclesiastical or civil, 
who, for their own social and political advancement, first prate about 
the vigour and independence of Henry VIIL., the virginity and ‘celestial 
foresight of Elizabeth,’ the despotism of Popes, and babble of the 
tyranny of Kings in general; and then seek to give praise and 
honour to the dreary speculations of Teutonic professors or to the 
pompous mouthings of the multitude. 


As the young amongst us may live to find out, the despotism of a 
hydra-headed and savage monster—like the godless Rabble personified, 
—deaf to remonstrance, insensible to pity, an enemy to Right and 
Justice, a foe to Religion, entirely in the hands of fawning flatterers 
and interested parasites, is not unlikely, after a brief trial, to prove an 
exceedingly disagreeable and unbearable despotism. Even to those 
placid persons or boisterous optimists who, under the tuition of nega- 
tionists and sham philosophers, shortsightedly measure a Nation’s 
greatness by the number of its money-bags and the extent of its 
commerce, evidencing only a cynical contempt for the patriotic Kings, 
prelates, and statesmen of the past who made Christian England what 
she once was, and who thanked God for the Fruit of their labours, the 
vagaries of the Rabble 7x excelsis may become a perpetual penance and 
a weighty national burden. 


Out of the slough of the controversial arena, however; after the 
disturbing and distracting noises of wrangling disputants have given 
place to something like the silence of despair; when Destruction has 
effected its worst, and a bastard Liberalism in the attempted overthrow 
of Christian Education has done its utmost ;! when the indigestible grits 


1 That the present Holy Father most accurately apprehends our actual needs, as a national 
Church, as regards Christian Education, the following translation of a single paragraph—so 
beautiful and touching in itself, and so truly charitable in its intent—in His ‘ Letter to the 
Catholic Bishops on Education,’ abundantly shows :-— 

‘In your country of Great Britain we know that, besides yourselves, very many of your 
nation are not a little anxious about religious education. They do not in all things agree with 
us ; nevertheless, they see how important, for the sake both of society and of men individually, 
is the preservation of that Christian wisdom which your forefathers received, through St. Augus- 
tine, from our predecessor, Gregory the Great, which wisdom the violent tempests that came 
afterwards have not entirely scattered. There are, as we know, at this day many of an ex- 
cellent disposition of mind who are diligently striving to retain what they can of the Ancient 
Faith, and who bring forth many and great fruits of charity. As often as we think of this, so 
often are we dceply moved, for we love with a paternal charity that Island which was not 
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of negation are found to be altogether unsatisfying to starving souls, 
while the National Religion wears itself out by internal controversy ; 
when lorn multitudes, without leaders who care to lead, or teachers 
who have the mission to teach, grow weary of isolation—then the hearts 
of many and the eyes of more may instinctively turn to Him alone 
who can effectually repair the breaches of old, and, with a greater 
than human Authority, speak of reconciliation and religious peace to 
the Nation. Fiat, Domine, fiat! ‘In the evening time there shall 
be light.’ 


With this heart-felt prayer, I now draw to a close. A few more 
sentences concerning the Past and I have done. But such must be set 
forth. With its studied ambiguities, maleficent laws, and dastardly 
iniquities, the Elizabethan Religion—however much alive and energetic 
it may have appeared so long as Elizabeth reigned—has most happily 
ceased to be. It was little else than mere Nationalism demented. Our 
ancestors of Her Highness’s period—whether remembering the Risings in 
Devonshire or Norfolk, or those in Durham and Yorkshire—hated it with 
a cordial hatred. But all our forefathers who reverenced the Old order 
of things, and thus tried so earnestly to uphold and maintain the same, 
finding themselves isolated, and persecuted even unto temporal ruin and 
death, were naturally enough discovered by their determined opponents 
to have been successfully out-manceuvred and to have become politically 
and socially impotent. Elizabeth’s Religion, consequently—remarkable 
as the fact is—obtained a position from which, so long as Her Highness 
lived and her statesmen laboured, it could never be dislodged ; though, 
in the succeeding reign and subsequent periods, many chameleon-like 
changes and varieties of opinion and fanaticism came and went, appeared 
and disappeared in turn. James the First, for instance, sent a batch of 
dismal ‘superintendents’ to the Dutch Synod of Dort, to mutually con- 
gratulate each other and their painful hosts upon the ‘sure election to life 
eternal’ of all there assembled. Charles the First, on the other hand, 
received at least three duly-commissioned and peace-loving officials from 
Rome, with quite another object in view—unity, not contention. Burnet 
and Tillotson, later on, were for adopting and setting up, by Parlia- 
mentary authority, such religious comprehension as would have admitted 
to our National fold Arians, Presbyterians, and Deists ; while the suffer- 
ing Non-juring bishops under William of Orange, in their isolation, 


undeservedly called the ‘‘ Mother of Saints” ; and we see in the disposition of mind of which we 


have spoken the greatest hope and, as it were, a pledge of the welfare and prosperity of the 
British people.’ 
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poverty, and despair, turned for consolation and aid towards Moscow, 
Constantinople, and Athens, where their language was altogether un- 
known, and their peculiar theological propositions seemed to those who 
received them like rhetorical puzzles or sacred conundrums. As a 
special and peculiar Religion, however thoroughly national, legally 
cruel, inherently ‘Tudor, and delightfully human—the Elizabethan only 
lasted from 1559 to 1603, and now, whatever else may be alive, is as 
dead as Cleopatra of old or the Saxon Heptarchy. It had, and it has, 
no mourners, 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 
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(Music and Be Poets 


N a recent number of this Magazine I endeavoured 
by a brief comparison of a few well-known musical 
works to illustrate the existence of a distinctly ethical 


imposed on one who writes briefly on such a subject 
for gencral readers of course prevented anything like 
a precise or exhaustive treatment. Morcover, as I then 
said, it is pretty certain that the distinction between 
the holy and the profane in this region of art will for a very long while 





at least be beyond the reach of any technical or scientific definition. I 
at any rate, should be sorry to have to attempt to lay down the moral 
law, to dictate the categorical imperative. The deepest thinkers of the 
race have been considering and criticising the merits of human conduct 
for many centuries without any very conspicuous success in the matter 
of determining the true criterion of moral judgment. The resultant of 
their disputations seems to be the existence of a very fashionable school, 
one can scarcely call it of philosophy, which troubles itself very little 
about the old controversies, which makes no attempt to justify Stoic or 
Epicurean, Utilitarian or the Intuitionist, but rather simplifies the 
thorny subject by treating the distinction between right and wrong as 
merely a matter of taste. Now musical criticism is on the contrary one 
of the youngest of arts, and has been the subject of comparatively little 
serious thought. Whatever may therefore be said of the decency of the 


light and airy method of ethics whose practical advantages in the way 
of consolation to the sinner are perhaps more obvious than its philo- 


sophic soundness or utility to Society, it can be no matter of surprise if 
we content ourselves for a while with an uncertain sound while speaking 
of the right and wrong in melody, or abstain from all dogmatic utter- 


ance respecting the loveliness or lustfulness of this or that species of 
modulation. 


VOL, VIII. NO, 30. S 


element in abstract music. The limits necessarily 
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Assuming, however, the reality of a distinction which I admit myself 
unable to define, I propose in this paper to approach its examination 
from another side, endeavouring to gain some further light on it by a 
classification together of certain great names in poetry and music, 
stimulating the emotional memories and imaginations so as to determine 
as far as possible what writers and composers affect us alike, or in what 
order and association their names may be placed in the roll of fame. 


But as a preliminary to this task it may be well to say that though 
generally speaking it is in poetry that we find the most perfect analogue 
in literature to music, it is not every musician, or even every great 
musician that can be esteemed a true tone-poet. Music has its prose- 
writers, and its mere rhymesters ; and as in the kindred art so here the 
nature of poctic thought is something far too subtle for definition or 
description. The immediate predecessors and early contemporaries of 
Music’s greatest names can scarcely now be regarded as other than 
prose-writers. If they conceived poetical ideas at all, they deemed 
themselves so fast bound by rules of form that they gave no free utter- 
ance to them. Take for instance the early French and Italian violinists 
—Gavinies, Leclair, Vivaldi, Porpora, e¢ zd genus omne, in which even 
Corelli might be included—it is impossible not to admire the extreme 
skilfulness of their manipulation of the instrument for which they 
principally wrote, the brightness of their lighter dance measures, the 
stateliness of their sarabands; and now and again one is on the point 
of being emotionally aroused by some phrase of happy pathos or genial 
vivacity. Yet somehow this effect seems never to be completed; the 
very voice of Nature has no sooner made itself heard than the canons 
of art step in and stifle it, and what had for a moment seemed like a 
true inspiration, nay, was an inspiration, is quickly lost in some 
commonplace ending, or an ending which if not commonplace once, 
from being over and over again repeated either wearies us like the 
jingling tags of Tate and Brady, or merely amuses us like Touchstone’s 
rhymes on Rosalind. 


The transition in the development of music from the age of Egyptian 
bondage to the freedom of its promised land, is perhaps the most in- 


teresting period of its history, though we experience not a little of the 
wilderness in following it. It is a wilderness, however, in which there 
is on one hand emancipation, on the other the giving of a nobler law. 
Its Moses was surely Sebastian Bach. With whom among the pocts 
shall he be compared? Were we seeking a parallelism only between 


German music on the one hand and English poetry on the other, the 
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similarity of historical position might suggest the name of Chaucer ; but 
Chaucer would not do. Bach was essentially a sacred writer. Rigid 
and formal in expression like his contemporaries he undoubtedly was ; 
but no canons of construction could destroy or even conceal the majesty 
of his conception, the exuberance of his fancy, or the tenderness of his 
sentiment. More than any other—more perhaps than all others com- 
bined—his genius raised the fugue from being a mere display of 
ingenuity to make it a medium of genuine emotional expression ; 
witness the sparkling gaiety of the two-part fugue in E minor from the 
immortal 48, the almost overpowering sadness of the second fugue in 
B flat minor from the same collection, the motif of which appears note 
for note in Haydn’s ‘Spirit Song, and the massive grandeur of the 
giant organ fugue in B minor. A few weeks ago I was walking 
reverently through the quaint little Thomas-Kirche in Leipzig, for 
which the genius of Bach has secured an everlasting name in the 
history of art, and whilst meditating on the priceless treasures with 
which he has enriched mankind I casually took up an old book which 
proved to be Luther’s version of the Hebrew Psalter. It would perhaps 
be difficult to find anything in literature which more aptly fits the music 
of Bach. We know that he often drew his inspiration from this source. 
The great reformer was doubtless in his intense conviction, in his irre- 
sistible energy, and in his genial humour, a kindred spirit. As an artist 
we could not place him on his merits alone in anything like the same 
category as his musical illustrator ; but when his own nervous language 


is devoted to the expression of the holy raptures of David, and Asaph 


and the sons of Korah, we have a work worthy of any comparison. 


The name of Milton might not inaptly have been associated with 


that of the Leipzig cantor, but there is another with whom the resem- 
blance is more exact—the Anglo-Saxon Handel. In technical learning 
unsurpassed, yet in originality not to be repressed by any amount of 
technical learning ; in earnestness a wonder for his age and surroundings ; 
in independence of spirit almost approaching the eccentric, and withal 
intensely religious, we are not surprised that Handel should have been 
a sympathetic reader of the Puritan poet, and should have sometimes 
found materials for a libretto in his writings. After finishing the last 


chords of the greatest of his many ‘ Hallelujah’ choruses, he wrote, 


‘It did seem to meas if I saw heaven opened, and the great God 
Himself.’ Often we imagine was poor blind Milton rapt with such 
ecstatic visions ; often in his ears must ‘the empyrean’ have ‘rung with 
Hallelujahs. Here perhaps some, while admitting the justness of the 
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comparison to a certain point, may shake their heads as they remember 
the volumes of mere tone-trifling with which Handel has diluted the 
memories of his immortal works, and may on the ground of our poet's 
consistent seriousness, claim for Milton a higher place in art. But we 
must not forget the different conditions under which the practical 
musician labours, especially one who is often not greatly removed from 
poverty. The sacred poet may write only what he wills to write, or at least 
publish only what he wills to publish, though it may be true, as Dr. Johnson 
has remarked, that it is one thing to write good poetry and another to know 
when you have written it. The composer, like the dramatist, lives by his 
public, and unless endowed with a singular strength of conscience and 
independence of spirit will be often constrained by an zmpresario to write 
down to his audience. This temptation Handel, it must be confessed, some- 
times yielded to, though not, we know, without protest. Thestoryis familiar 
how a rebellious contralto once declined to sing one of his loveliest airs 
(‘Verdi e prati’ was it not?) because it was not in the trivial style then 
admired of the many, and how the great Saxon lost his temper and 
frightened the singer into obedience, actually shaking her as he shouted 
“Gott in Himmel ! as if I do not know vat you shall sing.’ For once at 
any rate there was resistance, and all lovers of the simply beautiful as they 
hear the song to-day, sung for instance by a Trebelli, rejoice in the victory. 
Let us not suffer, then, our justly low estimate of what Handel was 
sometimes constrained to write, to lower our appreciation of the almost 
unapproachable magnificence which he sets before us when he is fancy 
free. On the whole, in presence of such majestic works as ‘ Israel’ and 
‘Samson’ and the ‘ Messiah,’ not to mention his innumerable lighter 
works of infinite grace, a whole library of choral music such as no man 
else could have written, we cannot place him so much as a line’s breadth 
below the author of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 


We are asking yet greater things from music when we seek among 
its composers for the equal and counterpart of Shakspere. What king in 
the monarchy of sound can claim like him to have traversed the whole 
range of human thought, swept the whole gamut of human feeling? 
Like enough the /:ttérateur who lacks the divine gift of musical ap- 
preciation will jeer at the very idea of finding aught in music which can 
be deemed a parallel for the divine genius of the bard of Stratford. How 
old Johnson would have sniffed at the very thought of attaching such 
significance to ‘the difference ’twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee’! 
Yet let such a one try with patience to hear it said that the musician 
has no difficulty at all. True it is that he can think of only a few whom 
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he would venture to bring into such companionship. But there is one 
at least, and one worthy the application of Carlyle’s sententious mode of 
introduction : ‘I know him, and I name him’—Beethoven. With voice 
inarticulate, Beethoven moves the soul to every passion, controls the 
whole cave of the winds of emotion as mightily as does the greatest of 
poets with all the powers of language at his command. There is not a 
corner of the heart which he cannot reach. In this company we 
appreciate Goethe’s dictum; ‘Where language ends, music begins.’ 


Moreover in this comparison, perhaps more than any, the similarity 
is not merely one of pre-eminence, but one of correspondence and 
intrinsic quality. Not only is each facile princeps in his own order; the 
one is the replica of the other. Watch the faces of an audience which 
has the hearing ear and the understanding heart when a Beethoven 
symphony is finely played ; mark the changes which sweep over the 
features as the music passes from grave to gay, as calm works up to 
storm, or storm subsides to peace, or as sometimes a sudden thunderbolt 
seems to fall from out the blue—and judge if the composer is not a 
dramatist indeed. The resemblance asserted is no mere common 
possession of versatility and power. One conversant with the works of 
both will scarcely have difficulty in perceiving that he has before him 
two lives of strikingly similar subjective experience. It has been said 
that ‘one who has never doubted nor denied, is not yet out of the pri- 
mary class in the great school of life.’ If to have doubted and to have 
triumphed over doubt, to have listened to Mephistopheles, but to have 
resisted until he has fled from you, to have wandered into the cavernous 
labyrinth of pessimism, but to have discovered its clue and emerged 
triumphant, are marks of high degree in the human race, then assuredly 
we have one such hero in our poet, another in our musician. 


To illustrate this correspondence in detail would require far more 
space than I can dare to ask. But confining ourselves to the symphonies 
alone, the presentation of a few comparisons may serve to point the way 
for a further pursuit of the study. To begin with the lighter works— 
What a prelude to ‘As You Like It’ we have in the Pastoral Symphony ! 
The very first phrase takes us at once into the woodland, and we are at 
once refreshed with the restful monotony of Nature’s voices. The first 
movement throughout strikes me as a kind of revelation of the life and 
thought of the Duke in the Forest of Arden. The scene by the brook 
has in it much of the flavour of the contemplative, half-luxurious dis- 
content of Jaques. The scherzo is full of the fun of Touchstone and 
the rustic merriment of Awdrey. We know how Beethoven was moved 
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to write his symphony ; we know not the personal or circumstantial cause 
which may have attracted Shakspere to his theme ; but finding them 
both resting as it were ‘far from the busy haunts of men,’ we can scarcely 
fail to see the similarity of their thoughts. 


Turn from this work to the C minor Symphony, and what a different 
world is revealed! ‘So knocketh fate at the portal’ was Becthoven’s 
well-known comment on the opening phrase. We must not, of course, 
expect often to find a very close resemblance between any one drama 
and any one symphony. The purposes of the two classes of works are 
different. The musician knows none of the restraints of the objective 
story which must more or less control the dramatist. He is more free to 
reveal to us in one work all his thoughts on the subject before him. 
Bearing this in mind we may aptly place this superb production by the 
side of ‘Hamlet.’ Both works display a conscious restraint of a 
tremendous energy of emotion. There is indeed a great and conspicuous 
difference in the total effects of the two works ; but this is mainly due to 
the uncontrollable outburst of joy with which the symphony concludes. 
Had Shakspere like Gocthe written a second part to his masterpiece, had 
he therein followed Hamlet and Ophelia into the Elysian fields, then indeed 


he too might have given us some such chorus of praise as an epilogue. 


If the fifth symphony has in it anything akin to ‘Hamlet,’ still more 
close perhaps is the relation of the fourth to the ‘Tempest.’ True, 
Beethoven himself has referred not this work, but the delightful D minor 
pianoforte sonata (Op. 31, No. 2) to the influence of this drama : neverthe- 
less the spirit of that sonata seems something too grave for the bright- 
ness of Formosa’s isle. In the symphony, after passing through the 
gloomy mystery of the introductory adagio, we have done with sorrow 
and pain. ‘The upper air bursts into life’ Ariel is with us, and 
Prospero, and Miranda. No Caliban, however ; all is brightness, purity 
and peace. It is not perhaps difficult to make room for both sonata and 
symphony as illustrations of the play. The former might well express 
our evening reflections, the latter our morning reminiscences of the story. 


But we must not linger on these comparisons, which after all can only 
be thrown out suggestively, the attractiveness and detection of which is 
probably to a great extent a matter of personal idiosyncrasy, in part 
dependent on the circumstances attending one’s first or last hearing or read- 
ing of the works compared. Suffice it only to name together the ‘ Eroica’ 
and ‘Julius Casar,’ the ‘Midsummer’s Night’s Dream’ and the joyous 
symphony in F (No. 8) ; for though the fairy-play is artistically associated 
with another name than that of Beethoven, and a great one, its whole 
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spirit is much more nearly portrayed in this symphony than even in the 
fantastic and graceful incidental music of Mendelssohn. 


Thus far we have been passing under review none but music of 
the noblest type, music which it is always elevating to contemplate, 
which it is an education to comprehend, music for the earnest 
in mind and soul, music such as reflects the spirit of one of 
Beethoven’s latest words—‘ There is nothing higher than this, to get 
nearer to the Godhead than other men, and thence diffuse His beams 
over mankind’ The pursuit of the moral element in music, the nature 
of which is our gu@situm, must now take us into a different region ; and 
without descending to the level of music which is avowedly or obviously 
written with a view to mere excitement, one can call to mind many 
names of a certain just celebrity which suggest to our thoughts music 
of a more or less distinctly unwholesome flavour. It will distress many 
no doubt to hear the name of Spohr suggested for our /udex Expurga- 
torius. True he has indited a few noble works, and many that are 
extremely interesting. None can gainsay the greatness or individuality 
of his talent ; but after all, has he not left on record volumes of morbid 
and voluptuous imaginations? Power and skill in expression may 
justly be attributed to many poets whose total influence on the in- 
tellectual and moral taste can only be condemned. Not to mention 
very modern names which at once suggest themselves, one may refer to 
Shelley as in this respect a dangerous companion for youth. And 
similarly, to pursue with ardour a long course of the study of Spohr, 
would, my feelings prompt me to say, be to incur the danger of de- 
veloping a restless craving after unwholesome flavours, an epicureanism 
inconsistent with sound appetite. He is not indeed a Rochester or a 
Swift. There is no suggestion of cynicism or ribaldry ; but there is an 
atmosphere in which the seeds of cynicism and ribaldry are apt to take 
root and quickly grow. It is an enchanter’s land, a kind of opium- 
cater’s elysium, wherein thought tends more and more to vanity, and 
action becomes more and more hateful. 


In the same category, and perhaps with still better reason, I should 
be disposed to include Chopin, as one of the corrupters of youth. 
Doubtless a thousand young lady pianists would be horrified at the 
suggestion ; but let them be assured that however true the opinion may 
be, they are in little danger; not two of the thousand are likely to 
make any sense at all of his ballades and barcaroles. In illustration 
of the peculiar sentimentalism of Chopin’s writing, and the character- 


istics either natural or developed requisite for its adequate interpretation, 
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we may refer to the fact that it seems to have become an almost 
stereotyped remark with the critics of pianoforte recitals that such and 
such an artist seemed at home with Chopin, but was unsatisfactory in 
his rendering of Beethoven, or véce versd. The difficulty of one who 
attempts to interpret sympathetically two such contrasted writers is 
comprehensible enough. We should not expect a very satisfactory 
representation of ‘Antigone’ from a _ Bernhardt, with all her 
versatility. 


If when sitting at our pianoforte we put down Chopin and open a 
volume of Schumann what a different atmosphere we breathe! Here 
again is depth of thought strengthening depth of emotion. Of Schu- 
mann it has well been said that of all the successors of Beethoven, he 
is the nearest to him in spirit. I would compare him with one, the 
wound of whose loss has scarcely healed—Browning. Each was a man 
of faith; not the child-faith of a Haydn, who may be paralleled by 
Wordsworth, but a faith hardly earned by conflict, the scars of which 
are plainly visible. Alike in firmness of touch, in the possession of true 
poetic fervour, and in their easy command of all the vocabulary of 
emotion, neither is ever trivial or commonplace. Each may perhaps be 
charged with not unfrequent obscurity ; but it is such obscurity as we 
can readily forgive when we remember that it is due to the perplexing 
memories and deep experiences through which they have passed. 


It would expand this paper to an inordinate length to attempt to 
pass even in brief review the many names which will naturally occur to 
every reader. Mozart, for example ; by whose side shall we place him ? 
No great composer, perhaps, is so difficult to deal with from our present 
point of view. Yet there is a poet of whom it was said, ‘he lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came’; and whether or not this can be alleged 
as a characteristic at all distinguishing, it can most certainly with equal 
truth be asserted of Mozart. We would not use the expression in too 
depreciatory a sense, for as a composer he is to be deeply reverenced, 
yet the one, the sufficient drawback to Mozart’s unqualified pre-eminence 
in his art, would seem to be the fact that he was a mere musician. We 
find no symptoms either in his works, or in his life, that he was ever 
deeply exercised in thought by anything beyond mere beauty in sound ; 
a failing possibly ascribable to his astounding precocity, and the heed- 
less manner in which his infant talent was forced forward. Immoral in 
the sense adumbrated above we cannot for a moment esteem him. Un- 
moral is an epithet which may be more deservedly applied. A vein of 
religious feeling he certainly had; but the strange thing is that it 
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seemed to make little difference to the quality and not much to the 
style of his work whether he was setting the Agnus Dei or an utterly 
despicable Italian love-song. The lack of depth of purpose even in many 
of his loveliest writings is to be felt rather than explained or analysed. 
This lack as it becomes, as doubtless it will be, more apparent to an 
increasing culture, will probably lead by degrees to a neglect of his 
work, which however explicable, can but be from a purely musical point 
of view regrettable ; and the days may come when, while retaining a 
great historic name, familiar as he ever must be to students, his com- 
positions will be as little generally known as those of Dryden and 
Pope ; or if known, known like theirs rather by quotation and extract 
than as the result of independent and comprehensive study. 


It is a long step indeed from Mozart to Wagner, but one which, if 
deprecated by a few purists, is welcome to the many among the music 
lovers of to-day. It is perhaps fortunate that in this case we have some 
excuse for saving ourselves the pains of finding a poetical counterpart to 
the musician, inasmuch as the musician has chosen to be his own poet. 
Amongst English bards it would be difficult to suggest a suitable com- 
parison. True, there is a poet who, like Wagner, has been himself 
fascinated and has in turn fascinated others with the stories of medizval 
legend, of Arthurian knights, and the Holy Grail. But if there is any 
relation at all between Tennyson and Wagner, it is obviously a relation 
of intense contrast, not of resemblance. Tennyson sheds a kind of 
peaceful glamour on a very battle-field. Wagner would people a 
summer sunset scene with warriors, and long for the gloom of night 
that he might make it hideous with alarums and excursions. This may 
have the appearance of an anti-Wagnerian libel, but is far from being 
designed as such. A truer tone-poet there has never been, nor one 
more capable of ineffable tenderness ; only would there had been a little 
more restraint imposed on that restless imagination—less exaggeration 
in the portrayal, whether of love, or lust, or storm. He surely would 
never have said ‘Amen’ to the petition, ‘From battle, murder, and 
sudden death, Good Lord deliver us’ ; nor, we fear, to another contiguous 
petition in the Litany, which has a strong bearing on some of his librettos. 
It is perhaps well that he should be alone in his glory, which is great, 
and destined to increase. We could not spare him, but we can for a 
while at least well spare another like him ; and how gladly spare the 
whole posse comitatus of his would-be imitators—imitators who, like a 
child trying to wield his father’s sword, display weakness, not strength, 
and finish by smashing the chimney ornaments and windows. 
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If we must find a companion name for Tennyson, Schubert would 
perhaps be our choice ; Schubert, whose touch is all his own, who is 
prolix indeed, but given proper conditions, with a prolixity which is 


rarcly wearying. If there be a resemblance of spirit between the two, 


how sad by comparison the contrast of their lives!’ The true musician 
can scarcely think of Schubert without a sigh; a soul of tenderness 
unsurpassed, throughout nearly all his life neglected or misunderstood, 
writing works which he was destined never to hear, still less to sell, 
suffering want in the midst of treasures of his own producing, which are 


reckoned among the most priceless things in art to-day. His story is 





verily a sad ‘unfinished symphony ’—saddest and sweetest at its close. 


A contrast indeed with the revered poct, full of years and honours, whose 


lightest word is waited for by a world. 


For an analogous contrast—only here the parts of poet and musician 
as to fortune are reversed—may we not aptly cite the names of 
Mendelssohn and Byron? Take Byron in his purer, happier days, the 
Byron of ‘Childe Harold’ and the Hebrew melodies, and we have a 
freshness, a healthy strength, a grace of thought and expression, a music 
as tuneful, a heart as responsive to nature as that of Mendelssohn. Had 


fortune been as kind to him, had he even been as wisely kind to himself, 
had he been blessed with the guidance of as good a father, the sympathy 
of as sweet a sister, the support of as tender a wife as Mendelssohn, we 
should probably never have heard the sighs of Manfred, the curses of 
Cain, or the heartless levity of Don Juan; all of them elements for which 


we seek in vain in Mendelssohn. There is not a ‘song without words’ 
to which we could set words of cynicism or despair. True, at the age of 
thirty-six the musician’s ‘days were in the yellow leaf, but in his case, 
as in Mozart’s and Schubert’s, the proverb seems to apply,‘ Whom the 
gods love die young’: who, alas! could so console himself for Byron’s 
premature decay? It isa theme for wonder and perhaps not unprofitable 
speculation how much the productions of poets and musicians have been 
affected by circumstance, by the perplexing chances and changes of this 
mortal life. What weird strains might not a neglected, an outraged 
Mendelssohn have left us? We could not expect from his pen under 
any circumstances such giant's sighs, such strong groanings and tears as 
we have in the later works of the deaf Beethoven ; he is too feminine, 
almost we might say, a type of womanhood in music; but he might 
have left us such a wailing as that of Rachel refusing to be comforted, 
an unequalled mzserere instead of an ‘ Elijah, a requiem for a ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
perhaps a ‘ Walpurgis Nacht’ of much sombrer tone than that we know. 
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And now we must pass by many a deserving name. The material 
for continuing the veverze is inexhaustible. To say nothing of such 
fresh thinkers of to-day as Brahms and Dvorak and Grieg, the latter a 
child of nature indeed (a Burns in music), there are the daring Berlioz, 


: , , : 
and the gentle Heller, the peaceful Bennett, and the impassioned Weber ; 
all poets, each in his own degree, for whom literature might well find 
us parallels. But we must leave the working out of the resemblances 
to our readers, in the hope that it may be to them as attractive a theme 


for reverie as it is to us. When we remember that Poetry and Music 
each claims an antiquity co-eval with history itself, and that we still 
have to search the early ages for many of the noblest examples of the 
former art, it is wonderful to observe of all the multitude of musical 
works which now invest the lives of the sensitive with such continuous 


charm, how few indeed can be named which bear an earlier date than 
1700. ‘True there was a Greek music of the elements and character of 
which we know but little, and earlier than that a Hebrew music of 


which we know still less, But though the poetry of these two nations 


might lead to the supposition that their music also was of a high order, 


we find it impossible to conceive that the chants of Heman and 
Jeduthun upon Nehiloth or Neginoth would stir us now as do the 


Psalms of David and the threnodies of Jeremiah. Nor can we bring 


ourselves by any means to believe that any Lydian measures were so 
softly sweet, or any Dorian pean so divinely strung as were the voices 
of AZschylus and Homer. If our invincible incredulity is wrong, then 
we must suppose that Music fell asleep for some two thousand years ; 
or perhaps we should rather say lost its wits, remembering only the 
rude outlines of its former excellence, babbling once again in the tones 
of its childhood, while it awaited a renaissance which was to come to 
it two centuries later than to the kindred arts. As far, at least, as we 
certainly know, never before in history has mankind been ministered 
to at once by Music and Poetry each in its fairest form. It would seem 
as if a kindly providence had reserved this luxury for us, in some 
measure to atone for the rude disturbance, more than threatened to all 
our artistic instincts by the hurry-scurry life which Science by its latter 


day inventions has forced upon us, 


Nor will we fear, as some have been disposed to do, the death or 
decrepitude of cither of these ‘ministering spirits. Perhaps the day 


may come when it will have become impossible to give us a new tone- 


sensation or thought. Probably even now no emotion can be conceived, 


no wave of passion, no capability of the heart, which poets have not 
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already set forth in song, or musicians with yet subtler art revealed in 
sound. Yet many an age must pass before mankind will have exhausted 
the meanings of Bach and Beethoven, Schumann and Wagner ; till then 
we may say with Jean Paul, ‘Ich glaube nur Gott versteht unser Musik.’ 
And who knows but that in another life than this, new capacities 
having been developed in the human soul, new thoughts and scenes 
disclosed, perhaps new factors in the elements of music revealed, there 
may be ‘a new song’ for us to learn? 


H. ARTHUR SMITH, 
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*Tomards Be River + 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MARTYRS OF VIENNE AND LYONS; 
AN OXFORD PRIZE POEM, A.D. 1854.’ 


AM lonely in my journey towards the 
River, 
Many friends and faces failing day by 
day ; 
Brightest joys of childhood granted by their Giver 
Seem all scattered, as I wander on my way. 





I am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Where the sunshine fell of old, now looms the 
cloud ; 
Oft I cry within me—Lord, who shall deliver 
From this body’s death, the churchyard and the 
shroud ? 


{ am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Sunshine falls in golden splendour as I go; 

Yet the bitter winds of Winter make me shiver, 
As I tramp with weary footsteps through the snow. 


I am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Though the bounteous flowers are blooming every 
June, 
Yet the Sun puts back his shafts within their quiver, 
And the Evening mists creep underneath the moon. 
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I am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Winter's death-like touch up-withers leaf and 
flower ; 
But God's Rose and Lily sure shall bloom for ever, 
In the Garden of Our sinless Lady’s Bower. 


Still so lonely is my journey towards the River, 
Others oft have felt as lonely as do I— 

O sustain me, Lord, of all good gifts the Giver; 
List in pity to the heart-plaint and the sigh. 


Thus, though lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Straining eye and clouding sight shall strain no 
more ; 
Let me know the Son of Mary to deliver, 
With His mercy and His welcome on the shore. 


I am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
Though, in night-watch, comes the echo of a 
strain ; 
When angelic voices swell, and God-ward quiver, 
Earth's lost melodies of old come back again. 


I am lonely in my journey towards the River, 
In His pity, oft I felt His chastening rod; 
Partings, losses, storms were each but to deliver: 

All now gathered to the Family of God. 


Ranks and orders, where the lustre, white and 
glorious, 
So o’erpowereth that with joy the spirit faints ; 
Gathered round about the Throne, at length victorious, 


With Our Lord, His Blessed Mother and the 
Saints. 
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Tbe Chronicles of Weeteheater Creek 


PART II 





a EB LIGHT was bright next morning, the sky 

7 was blue, the blue of the Indian summer, and 
fresh cool wind made sunny places pleasant. 
It was Sunday, but there was no service 
at St. Peter’s. Parson Seabury, who was a 
good Churchman and perhaps as good a Tory, 
had been ‘ regulated,’ because ’twas said that 
he was ‘a servant of the King.’ And within 
‘ the rectory upon this Sabbath day, patriot 
4 troopers cursed and swore ; and without, their 
j, horses ate the parson’s oats, and hay, and 
//, stamped upon his stable floor. But the par- 
son was an honest man, as honest as the 
honest men who differed from him. And so 
it happened that he, that day, was where his 
service was much needed, down in New York 
City, calling King George’s red-coated sinners to repentance. Some 
continentals not on guard, stood at ease in the field where their camp was, 
and listened to one who stood upon a fallen tree. He had threadbare 
clothing, but his heart was true like steel. And the man spake toa 
certain text, to wit: ‘ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let my people 
go, that they may serve me.’ And of the hardened heart of Pharaoh, of 
the hosts of Egypt whelmed ‘by the sea, and of Assyria, smitten by the 
angel of the Lord. And then of their own case, how that the oppressor 


had come up and lay encamped over against them, to lay waste, to 
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plant his heel upon their hearthstones, and to lay his hand upon those 
of their own households. Yet should he not prevail, for that the 
Almighty would uphold them, as yesterday He upheld their little hand- 
ful, from the rising to the setting of the sun. And the speaker bade 
his hearers to be of good courage, for that it should be with their 
oppressor as it was with the Egyptian and with the Assyrian. But as 
for themselves they’d nought to fear upon the side which was the side 
of God; the selfsame God who shielded Israel in the days of old. 
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The Friends’ meeting-house was open, and Friends’ horses were tied 
under a long shed, northward of the meeting-house yard. These horses 
were saddled for the most part, some with side-saddles, and others, be- 


hind the smooth saddles of the men, carried the old-time pillions. The 
yard was shaded upon three sides with maples, whose leaves at that 
time had turned to many shades of gold. But to the southward the 
land lay open to the sky. And this yard, except as to the paths, was 


covered with short grass, and over all fresh scented autumn leaves were 


strewn, and rustled against all passing feet. 
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The meeting-house had a sloping roof, shingled, and shingled sides, 
of riven cedar, as was the fashion of that day. In the shelter of its 
southern wall Friends in little groups were standing upon the gravel in 
the graveyard paths, and from the places where they stood, could see, over 
the low headstones of their kindred, the open land, yellow gourds 
between piled sheaves of ripened corn, the creek filled with the tide, the 
forest in a bending line litten by October, and the waters of Long 
Island Sound, where his Britannic Majesty’s ship ‘Carysfort’ rode at 
anchor, with her yards across the sky. The dress of the men Friends 
was as to colour, drab, at least in most cases. But one old gentleman 
and one young one wore plum-coloured coats. The former it seemed 
was somewhat of a buck, for he wore a grey periwig, and carried under 
one arm a gold-headed cane, and in his left hand a polished silver snuff- 
box, which he tapped at intervals with the forefinger of the other, and 


regaled himself with a manner which bespoke some practice. 


The men’s coats were without collars, but well-fitting, and as to 
material, of good broadcloth. They had knee-breeches and low silver- 
buckled shoes. Some wore hand-knitted woollen stockings, and others 
stockings of white silk. But such as had ridden to the meeting had 
leggings and riding gaiters. All hats were broad-brimmed, and covered 
not with silk, but with good beaver skin. Women Friends were dressed 
in many shades of brown and grey, and here and there of lavender. 
Their bonnets (Friends’ bonnets) were covered with rich satin of kindred 
colours, ‘ gathered’ about the crown, and tied with wide ribbons. The 
inside lining was of fine white satin, and between it and the wearer’s face 
the ‘ Friends’’ cap border of fine white net. These good women were of 
all ages, and many sweet faces there were both youthful and aged. 
And Friends discoursed amongst themselves, and some told how their 
cattle had been driven off, and their fodder carried away, by order of the 
Committee of Safety, under promise of payment some day undated in 
the future. Some queried as to where it would be safe to hold their 


next monthly meeting, and as to whether their records would be safe. 


At the time appointed the company passed into the meeting-house. 
Within, an aisle ran north and south midway between the walls, and a 
low hollow wooden partition stretched down the middle of this aisle, 
dividing it in two. The partition held sliding doors which could be 
raised, but these were now let down. The footways of the aisle were 
covered with a carpet of black and red cloth, ‘list’ it was called. Along 
the south wall a gallery ran, raised somewhat above the floor, and two 
steps at each end gave entrance to it. In the gallery a long seat 
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extended the full length of the wall behind it. And in it the ministers 
and elders were now seated. To the right and to the left of the aisle 
long seats were placed, these were of unpainted wood, but had cushions 
covered with some woollen fabric, which in colour was light brown. The 
women Friends were seated upon the left, and the men upon the right 
of the aisle, and upon both sides, amongst their elders, children sat with 
their feet upon hassocks. To the left of the door sat the door-keeper. 
The windows had blinds of brown holland, and those upon the east 
and south side were drawn down, for the sun was shining. From the 
ceiling chains hung, and held branched brass candelabras, with sper- 
maceti candles in them which had been partly burnt at some previous 
night or evening meeting. And upon the walls brass brackets held other 
such candles. <A stove, in which a wood fire was burning, was set in the 
aisle across the partition, and its doors opened upon either side. The men, 
or nearly all of them, wore their hats. But this it seemed they did, not 
because they were ill-mannered, for they were the best-mannered men 
of their day and generation, but they did it for a ‘testimony’ to the world 
of some things which, rightly or wrongly, they believed in. As a testi- 
mony to their belief that every place which God hath made is holy, 
and that He ‘dwelleth not in temples made with hands, —beliefs which it 
may be have some foundation and the support of good authority. And 
this thing they did too as a protest against pretence, against cringing 
and servility, and against things which they said ‘savoured of super- 
stition. And Friends sat, as is their custom, in silent meditation, for 
some time. ‘The room was heated to the point of perfect comfort, and 
there was an odour quite faint of rose leaves and lavender. But there 


was no sound save when the logs sank in the stove when they burnt. 


A little boy was sitting upon the women’s side of the meeting, and 
his little feet rested upon a hazsock, as did the feet of his young sisters 
and cousins who sat beside him. And the boy was drowsy, and very 
soon his head fell sideways and he slept. But almost as soon as he had 
so done, his ears were stricken by the blast of a Hessian trumpet, the 
sound of bugles, and the rolling of the drums upon the ‘neck.’ The little 
fellow started and awoke. And his mother looked at him from the 
gallery, where she was sitting. and his little cousin who sat by him 
raised her handkerchief and hid her face fora moment. Shortly there- 
after, upon the women’s side, one rose. She was dressed after the fashion 


of her sisters, and she had a serene face, which was an index of a heart 


true and quiet, and armed with the armour of the King who reigns on 


high. She spoke then, with a clear unfaltering voice, of the troubles 
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of the times, and then of the trials and tribulations of a crucified 
Redeemer. And then she spake of the might of God, and with her sweet 
voice she pleaded with, and entreated of her hearers to put their trust in 
His promises ; and she ended with comforting words concerning a land 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. There 
was no other sermon or service of any kind, yet, may be, more has in 
some places been said and done to less purpose. The usual time for 
closing the meeting having at length arrived, one of the ministers sitting 
in the gallery changed the position of one of his feet, moving it over the 
floor in such a way that his neighbour sitting next to him could hear. 
Then these two shook hands, and the meeting for worship was over. But 
there was still some little business to transact, for this was the day for 
holding what this people called a preparative meeting. However, all left 
the meeting-house for a short time, and such as had not greeted each 
other before that morning, did so. Others saw to the comfort of their 
horses, whilst the door-keeper and another raised the sliding doors from 
the partition in the aisle, and divided the women’s side from that upon 
which the men sat. Such as were members passed again into the 
mecting-house, and sat down. The clerk sat at a small table just under 


the gallery. 


King George’s men upon the ‘neck’ fired musketry volleys at 
intervals ; and from the cover of the woods, near the mill, the conti- 
nentals cracked their rifles. But the Friends went on about their busi- 
ness. The murmur of the women’s voices could be heard through the 
partition ; the men listened to the reading of birth and burial notes, 
and toa notice of a marriage, and directed the payment of the care- 
taker’s wages. And then they read, and considered, and answered 
certain queries. And finally they appointed representatives to the 
next monthly meeting, and concluded their business. And they went 
out, through the yard, and then the men tightened the girths of their 
saddles, and loosened their horses, and mounted to their places ; and 
such as had pillions behind rode up to a flag-covered platform, which 
had stone steps leading to it, and their mothers, wives, sisters, or 
daughters, as the case might be, took their seats in the pillions. And 
then the Friends, by twos and threes, rode along the roads, beneath the 
trees, and they noted as they passed the blazing leaves of the sumac, 
and the maple’s burning gold. And they plucked the flowers of the 
forest aster, and plucked the leaves and broke off branches from the 
trees, and took them with them to their homes. And one young maid 


laid her leaves and flowers, where they rest to-day, between the pages 
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of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’; and above this book, for the sake of weight, 


perchance, she laid Epistles of the Yearly Meeting. 


GLOVER’S MEN. 

UPON the morrow, which was Monday, his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with all his generals, examined the enemy’s earthwork, 
as well as was possible from the best point of view which could be had, 
which was from the windows of the second floor of the mill. And 
having done so they departed to examine the post at the head of the 
creek. Before they did so, however, General Putnam passed to Captain 
Hand a proclamation, and bade him nail it up upon the mill, and he did so 
and nailed it to the shingles, and the soldiery and the town’s folk gathered 
round and read it. At daylight upon Friday it could be seen that in 
the night embrasures for cannon had been opened by the enemy along 
his earthwork, and that night the guard was doubled at the causeway. 
But the night passed, and the morning dawned, and as yet the enemy 


gave no sign. 


Two hours passed, and then from the Eastchester highway, and 
through the town street, a trooper rode a sorrel horse, covered with dust 
and lather ; the rider urged him as though he rode in a race near a finish. 
With nimble heels he drove in the bloody rowels ; he was a lively fellow, 
and he rode without mercy, for men’s lives; down behind the conti- 
nentals’ earthwork to the mill, which was the guardhouse, and delivered 
a message to Captain Hand; whereupon the captain, or some other 
officer, ordered a fresh horse to be saddled. Now the trooper had 
ridden from Pelham from Colonel Glover's post there; and the news 
which he brought was this, that at sunrise they'd scen three of the 
King’s ships anchored close to Pell’s Neck, and a regiment of Hessian 
cuirassiers, some British cavalry and red-coated infantry, upon the 
shore, under cover of their guns. 


The old Pelham Bridge which crossed Eastchester Creek, had broken 
loose in the great storm, and it seemed that the enemy’s army which 
had been upon the ‘neck’ was leaving it by water. However this 
might be, Glover and his men had gone to meet them, and had engaged 
them, for the trooper, as he had ridden up the long hill towards East- 
chester, had heard the rattle of musketry; and later, after he had 
turned southward from the Boston turnpike, and passed along the high 
ground, had seen lines of white smoke north of Pelham Bay. A 
bystander would have led the horse away, but the beast staggered as 
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though he would have fallen, and then he stood, and his head sank, and 
boys and idlers stood round and watched how his flanks heaved, and 
how his breath came, and how his heart beat, and how his legs were 
spread, and how he trembled; and some said that he would die. 
But the trooper mounted a fres' horse, and rode away as he had come, 
to the next post. But about noon the horse which carried the news 
from Pelham died ; and they dragged him to the south side of the hill, 
in the sheep pasture behind, to the north-east of St. Peter’s, and buried 
him there in his hide, and with his shoes on. Many times that day guns 
could be heard somewhere near Eastchester, and once during the after- 
noon the firing seemed very heavy. * Late that same evening, when it 
was dusk, twelve or more men entered the town street from the direction 
of Eastchester ; and they walked slowly, for they carried between them 
upon their shoulders, upon doors which had been broken from their 
hinges, two of Glover’s men sorely wounded. And by even the little 
light which there was, it could be seen how pale they were. Two of 
the men who helped to bear these burdens wore red coats, for they were 
deserters from the King’s forces. And the wounded men they ‘carried, 
one of them to his own house, and one to the house of his father. 
Upon the night of Friday, the 18th of October, Prescott’s men marched 
away, toward Valentine’s Hill; and upon the morning following Hand's 


‘picked men’ followed in the same direction. 


And upon Monday the 2Ist the enemy's earthwork seemed to be 
deserted, and that morning men came down to the eastern sluiceway 
and shouted as loud as they were able. What they said was not under- 
stood, for the wind was blowing from the west, but the miller went to 
one of the windows upon the lee-side of the mill, and could hear very 
plainly what the men said; which was, that there was not left upon 
Throgg’s Neck a single redcoat. 

That night the miller and his men set to work, and pulled out the 
branches of cedar, and the boys hauled them a little way south of the 
mill, to the side of the creek. And they made a great bonfire, and folks 
from the ‘neck’ came down to the creek side, and watched the fire and 
smoke and the sparks flying upward, and the red glare upon the mill, 
and upon the willows; and then they saw their neighbours across the 
creek, and they shouted to each other, and presently planks were found, 
and thrown loosely across the sluiceways, and such as could balance 
themselves upon them passed over. Such however as did not venture 


so to do saw soon after lights through the windows of the mill, and 
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heard quick footsteps upon the staunch oak floor keeping time to the 
music of a fiddle. 


Some two weeks may be, later, men worked upon the sluiceways in 
the mill dam, and covered them with timbers ; and they heard the guns 
upon Carrington's Hill, in the battle of White Plains. And the work 
ceased with the daylight, but the sounds from Carrington’s Hill came on 
still, down over the salt meadow. 


That night a funeral passed along the street. Neighbours carried a 
patriot soldier to his place of rest. He had died of wounds which he 
had come by in the fight in Eastchester woods. He was one of Glover's 
men ; and his friends passed slow, a sorrowful company, beneath the 
branches of sad pines which overhung the footway. Neither were they 
comforted by the leaden clouds, nor by the tolling of the bell in St. 
Peter’s tower, nor by the roaring of the guns in the battle. But when 
they reached the gateway of God’s acre, His servant met them, and to 
them he confidently delivered the triumphant message of his Master : 
‘IT am the resurrection and the life.’ And then they followed him along 
the pathway under the trees, and round the tower, and out of sight. 


MARY PAUL’S GARDEN. 


ONE morning in the spring of the year 1781, a full-rigged ship, 
flying a British ensign, sailed into the harbour of New Bedford, and for 
weeks she rode at anchor there. This ship hailed from the port of 
London, and there is reason to believe that her name was the ‘ Wandering 
Tide’ ; but as to this the chronicler does not speak with certainty. The 
first mate was a young man at that time, twenty-seven years of age, for 
he was born in 1754. 


At this late day it will not be possible to accurately describe him. 
It is known however that he was tall, that he was active, that his hair 
was dark brown, and that his eyes were of the same colour, and that he 
had attractive qualities some proof may be found amongst the facts 
which are now to be related. It was whilst the ‘Wandering Tide’ lay that 
spring in New Bedford Harbour, that the young seaman, her first mate, 
made the acquaintance of a certain family residing there. It wasa typical 
New Bedford family, and, like many another in those days, had at its 


head a seaman, one who came of a race of sea-dogs, and who for many 
a year had sailed the seas, the skipper of a staunch New Bedford 
whaler. But the member of the skipper’s family with whom this 
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narrative is in part concerned, was the skipper’s daughter. But as it 
is with the first mate, so it is with her, no particular description can 
now be truthfully recorded, further than the fact that in figure she was 
slight, and that she had bright brown hair, and blue eyes. And now 
with the blue eyes, and with the other, it was the old old story, for they 
were lighted with ‘the light which never shone on land or sea.’ But 
folks were prudent in those days, and these two lovers agreed to wait, 
before proceeding further, until such time as Simon Paul should earn 


promotion, and be skipper. 


And it happened two years later, in the early spring of 1783, that 
down the English Channel, in the bright light of the morning, a brave 
three-masted ship, with every stitch of canvas set, ploughed the blue 
waters, with her bows to the Atlantic. She was the ‘ Wandering Tide,’ 
outward bound, London to Providence, Simon Paul master. When in 
the month of June, in that same year, the ‘Wandering Tide’ passed up 
the channel homeward bound, she carried aft, upon her quarter deck, 
the blue-eyed daughter of the old New Bedford skipper. And Mary 
Paul thereafter was the captain’s comfort in fair weather and in foul, 
whether he sat beside her at the fireside, upon days whereon he stayed 
ashore, or when he was out at sea driving before the gale, with clouds 


above and the uneasy deck beneath him. 


But the years sped on. The master of the ‘Wandering Tide’ had not 
ploughed the seas without avail, for he had garnered from it a harvest 
in due season, and he was ready now to enjoy the fruit of all his 


labour. 


In the year 1798, somewhere about two hundred yards northward of 
the ‘spy oak,’ a lane ran westward from the old Pelham road. It is 
there to-day, but it is grass-grown now. At the end of the lane a house 
stood, which was counted old even in that day, for it had been built a 
hundred years or more before. It had a story of timber and shingles 
above another of stone. The porch was covered with honeysuckle, and 
the house itself, except as to the windows, was hidden in ivy and 
creepers, as high as the eaves, and up to the top of the chimney. Near 
by was a well of good water, and fields round about, with deep soil, 
tall grass, and sweet clover. Tall elms grew there, and hickories with 


burnished leaves, and oaks with wide-reaching branches. 


A wide meadow, tide watered, spread out toward the west, and 
beyond it lay wocd-covered hills. And the meadow stretched away to 
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the southward and northward. ‘Through it to the south a shining 
creck wound inward, and outward off past a grey mill, and a church 
with a tower. To the north was another grey mill, a creek, and white 
sails, and far away hills, that were blue. 

In those days retired seamen not a few owned homesteads in 
Westchester township. And Captain and Mary Paul being minded to 
bring their family, and settle down, and end their days upon this side 
of the Atlantic, paid a visit to old shipmates of the husband who were 
settled hereabouts. 

One sweet morning in early October, Mary Paul. and two of her 
children walked along the old Pelham roadway side. Mary Paul in a 
small patterned chintz gown, and a hood bonnet, like the milk-maids 
wear in old-fashioned picture books. Her curly-haired, brown-haired 
boy, with brown bright eyes, in a little mouse-coloured jacket. And 
his sister in a printed dress, pale indigo, with white sprays of willow, a 
hood like a scarlet flame, and besides (for she’d been ailing lately) she 
had upon her little hands white woollen mits, and round her neck a 
soft silk scarf which her father’s friend had bought beyond the seas. 
They went on slowly. The youngsters sometimes ran before, and some- 
times lagged behind, and the girl broke here a stick, plucked there a 
flower. At every bird, at every chipmonk, and at every squirrel far or 
near, the boy took sudden aim, and shied a stone. All the time the 


children chattered : at times the mother chided. 


The sky was blue, bright sapphire, but some clouds drifted over. 
The bright-tinted forest was flooded with glorified light, still the green 
leaves of the willow trees trembled. There was light on the pathway, 
but wide shadows crossed it, and there the children’s feet went brush, 


brush, brush, through the fallen yellow leaves. 


And the three went on along the road, through the haunted wood, 
under the ‘spy oak,’ past an old gateway with piers built of stone, past 
a house, and a garden with hedges of box-trees. And then they turned 
to the left, down the lane heretofore mentioned. On their way to the 
house, which looked out on the tide-watered meadow, the youngsters 
played hide and seek, hid amongst the wild aster, and behind the long 
ranks of golden rod. But the little fellow had the best of it both as to 
hiding and to finding, by reason it might be of his sister's scarlet hood, 
or by reason of his bright eyes, or by reason of his mouse-coloured 
jacket, or perchance it might be that he was something of a little mouse 


himself. But however this might be, it so happened that upon that day, 
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that the lane, and the house, and the landscape, found favour in the eyes 
of Mary Paul,and that day week Simon Paul was the owner of the house, 
and the lane, and the fields round about. This place is marked upon a 
map made in the year 1809 as Captain Paul’s farm, and that’s what old 


folks call it still. 


The story now moves on a dozen years or so, until the fall of the year 
1813, upon the 17th day of September. Captain Paul at fifty-nine was 
a hale and vigorous man, and hardly half his hair as yet was grey. His 
wife was bright of eye and firm of step. George the eldest son was 
twenty years of age, their daughters in their teens, their youngest boy 
was five. Upon the day we’ve mentioned, Captain Paul had business at 
White Plains, the county seat. His horse, an iron grey, was saddled, 
and led out before the porch, by George. Of that horse the Pauls were 
very proud, for good blood coursed through his veins, he’d knotted 
muscles, and strong loins, and wide flat-boned legs. Deep ribs girded 
the deep chest where his big lungs played ; he was fit to bear a man who 
should ride for his life. And Simon Paul rode through the garden filled 
with flowers gathered from far and near by Mary Paul, and then on 
down the lane. And as he went he flicked with his whip the flowers 
from their stalks. And turning then into the Pelham road he gave the 
iron grey his head, and he let him go, with a slashing stride, round the 


curve, to the haunted wood. 


The weather had been fine of late, but that morning a bank of clouds 
lay seaward to the south-east ; and it grew as the morning wore away. 
Hereabouts storms come from that same quarter. At four o'clock that 
afternoon the sun was hidden, and clouds risen from the ocean: rolled 
about Long Island, and the sound, and piled high above Westchester, 
and hung over the church tower, and the mill, and over human hearts 
black like the shadow of death. To the earth great stillness came, and 
darkness, but low in the horizon, to the northward, there was a streak of 
pallid light, long and narrow, like a sword blade. The tide ran high and 
spread wide over the salt meadow, and in long scythe-shaped curves 
its rising swell breasted and bowed the grass, as it swept past the fields 
of Simon Paul. 


Mary Paul stood in her garden, between two rows of phlox, and 
looking through an opening in the haunted wood she saw yellow dust 
drive along Westchester causeway, and then she saw the village, and the 
church, and the mill, dimmed, and then hidden in a yellow haze. The 
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Eastchester road could not be seen, but its line was marked by its wind- 
ing line of dust. Mary Paul called her children in, and when the last 
had reached the porch puffs of wind came past her, laden with salt 
from the ocean, and then dust and withered leaves and flying straws. 
As these pilots of the gale passed by, the leaves turned their pale sides 
upward to the pallid light, and trembled, and the blasted trunks along 
the borders of the haunted wood, with arms all ghastly white, pointed to 
the clouds. That instant, lightning, like Azracl’s handwriting, leapt over 
them, and then the thunder, with a crash, as of a thousand batteries, 
split the firmament of heaven and the foundation of the earth. So it 
seemed to Mary Paul ; the little fellow thought that the judgment day 


had come. 


And now they, as all things else about them which breathed the 
breath of life, were wildered, as the hurricane arose, and came on to the 
assault, sweeping, raging round their homestead. But when the storm 
had steadied they listened to the thrum of the wings of the wind, and 
to the pealing of the thunder in the canopy of heaven. And looking 
out, they saw dimly through the grey torrents of the rain, as through 
storm-driven curtains, the tall trees swept, bending and straining, in the 
lash of the tempest. But the thought of the household was with the 
absent one, and continued so to be. Still the rain fell, heavy rain, 
until the land was soaked, until the drains were choked, and the water 
streamed down the sloping fields and poured into the salt meadows and 
dyed the tide with earth. Still the rain fell hour after hour. ’Twas 
likely Mary Paul, like other wives at such like times, was not at all at 
ease. But in time she bestirred herself and bethought her that her 
husband was a seaman who'd never flinched before a.gale. Then, 
whilst her daughter laid fresh logs upon the fire, she sought out dry 
clothing—a pilot’s jacket and the rest—and laid them out before the 
fire upon the captain’s empty chair, and she laid his slippers on the 
hearth. The hand upon the brass dial of a tall clock in the corner 
journeyed on minute after minute, from hour to hour, but the sound of 
its ticking was drowned by the wind at its work amongst the ivy, and 
by the groaning of the weary trees. The little fellow was quite happy, 
and he put his father’s slippers on, and trailed about the floor with a 
kitten in his arms until he’d had enough, and fell asleep upon the floor ; 


and his mother then carried him up stairs to bed. 


The elder children talked and tried to cheer the mother. The eldest 
son said that he supposed that the bridge across the Bronx had broken 
down and washed away. And at length they all agreed in this, that 
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upon such a night as that delays might happen easily. And they 
thought ’twas better then to try to rest, in hope of better things 
to-morrow. So they left a shutter open and placed a candle near the 
window, and soon after lay them down. Mary Paul lay dressed upon 
her bed, and so, too, her eldest son. Still the rain, heavy rain fell, 
until at length it seemed its work was done, for it ceased in a strange 
sudden way. And then the ticking of the clock, and the drip, drip, drip 
of heavy drops of water falling from the eaves were more than loud 


enough to hear. 


At length there came the morning 


©) 


but as yet no sign of the missing 
one. But breakfast was prepared, and there was some hope that the 
captain might be home to eat it. And Mary Paul looked through the 
window out upon the wide rising water, over the storm-beaten grass, 
and along the skirts of the haunted wood, on to where the old mill rose 
gaunt and grey against a sky of lead. And then she looked at the ivy, 
torn away from the shingles, and then at her garden; the phlox was 
all beaten down, each flower bowed down as though laden with sorrow. 
And then, just then, Mary Paul heard a well-known welcome sound 
upon the gravelled path, and she grasped the curtain of the window 
and pulled it sideways ; there was a smile of welcome on her face. Her 
little boy watched her, and he saw the blood sink from her lips, her 
face, and the hand which held the curtain whitened. A messenger had 
come; the iron grey stood without, his feet upon the wind-strewn 
flowers, riderless, saddleless, bridleless. Grey vapour poured in blasts 
from his wide-opened nostrils, his eyes were filled with fear, he was 
covered with mud and with slime, and from his haunches blood was 


dripping. 


Soon the door was opened, and all that little family passed through 
it with pale inquiring faces; they fain would read that riddle plainly. 
The eldest son of Simon Paul (he was a manly fellow), as it was now 
his place to do, spoke first, and said: ‘ It’s likely that father is alive and 
well; the blood flows from the horse, from this small cut. ’Tis nothing ; 
he has been tied in some strange stable, and has slipped his halter. [ll 
soon brihg father.’ And quickly then the iron grey was bridled with 
a spare bridle; but as there was no spare saddle, a black rug was 
thrown across the horse’s back instead, and strapped and buckled on ; 
and in atrice the young man rode eastward down the lane, and as he 
went his spirits rose, for he began to think that his theory was a fact. 
But his faith was shaken by a sodden, mud-covered saddle, with one 


torn girth, lying in the roadway. There was nothing else there; the 
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sides of the road had not been trodden upon, upon either side; the 
mystery was not lessened. He rode on, looking forward to the right 
and to the left ; then out into the Pelham road, and on into the haunted 
wood. ‘Trees borne down by the storm lay here and there part way 


across the roadway, but there was nothing under them. 


Beyond the ‘spy oak’ the horse shied, and cleared the road to the left, 
and nearly threw his rider. Over the wall, in the wood, there stood 
a strange old man with wrinkled face and long white hair, dressed in 
clothes the colour of earth. He carried a pick and a spade over his 
shoulder. It was only the old treasure-seeker, who long years ago, for 
many a year, had sought for treasure in that wood, and found it not. 
He had seen the horse go by without his rider. 


And the young man rode on until at length he had reached West- 
chester Causeway. A waggon stood at its eastern end, for it seemed 
that the road was not in good repair, and the waggon could not pass. 
A man with a sack of grain upon his back was staggering through the 
mud towards the mill, and young Paul rode slowly behind him, for there 
was hardly room enough to pass. The iron grey danced upon the 
boards which covered the sluiceway. He had no iove for the roaring 
water in the mill-race, nor for the wet, dripping, flying mill wheels, nor 
for the white foam which darted from beneath them, and wreathed, and 
eddied down the creck. Some townsfolk stood together at the cause- 
way end—the parson and the sexton, one of the miller’s men, two boys 
with fishing-rods, the blacksmith in his leather apron, grocer Sydney 
Bowen looking through a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles, and old 
Weeks in a pair of cowhide boots. 


It seemed that a bargain was a-foot. The two boys had for sale 
a bridle, which they'd found, and had offered it to Sydney Bowen. 
And as Sydney held it up, the better to examine it, George Paul saw 
it, and knew that yesterday that bridle was buckled to the iron grey. 
When he questioned as to where they found it, the sexton said ‘ upon 
an iron spike down on the mill-race wall’ ; and he pointed to the creek ; 
the spike was hidden then beneath the tide. 


George Paul could not speak without a tremor; yet he told them 
of the horse’s home coming. Then old Weeks remembered something. 
The night before, when the gale was at its height, he had been in 
Sydney Bowen’s grocery store, seeking fortitude and comfort in a little 
drop of Sydney’s Jersey apple jack. And he lingered until Sydney 
shut and locked the gates of iron wire which guarded the vintage which 
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was stored there. And when they'd lit a lantern and locked the outer 
door, they started homeward through the storm. 


And as they pressed slowly up the street, leaning against the wind, 
the sound of a galloping horse came down upon it—no common thing 
upon as black a night as that. And this made old Weeks sure, so he 
said to Sydney, that cither that was Simon Paul, or else it was the 
devil. And then they stood aside, and the light from Sydney Bowen’s 
lantern fell across the roadway ; and then at a single stroke it seemed, 
a horse passed by, and Captain Paul upon it. His hat was strapped 
tight beneath his chin; that was all they had time to note, except that 
when the light was turned he leaned inward at the curve, as all good 
riders do by daylight, and by night when they know the road well. 
Then Simon Paul was covered by the night and lost to sight, and seen 
no more. But men worked late the night before within the mill, and 
it was lighted by dim light from lanterns. The old white mill horse 
munched his oats in his corner near by the shaft. Dim grey forms of 
weary millers men moved across the dusty floor and up the worn 
stairways. Weird fantastic shadows like uneasy spirits crept about the 
mill-stones and over the walls, climbed the great beams, and wandered 
through the spiders’ webs up amongst the rafters. 


Once that night near midnight the mill horse stayed his munching, 
raised his head, and pricked his ears, and whinneyed. The miller’s men 
stood still, the shadows stood as though they listened. But there was 
nought to hear, nought save the groaning of the great wheels, the sound 
of waters, the wailing of the wind, and the hum-m-m-m of the mill- 
stones. As before, on again the shadows moved, but nought more was 


heard that night of Simon Paul. 


But the news had spread that he was missing; and down the hill 
the neighbours came, dressed in the habit of fourscore years ago ; and 
from the door of the mill the dusty miller and his men came out. And 
they spread along the causeway, and down upon both sides of the creek. 
And they looked questions at the water, but there was no answer ; 
nothing but the image of the leaden clouds. But when the day grew 
older the clouds lifted, and down long deep rifts the sunlight fell. The 
tide went down, and when it was low they found that which they 
sought, lying in the shadow of the mill. 


It has been said by some that two riders went down the street 
that night; and in his latter days old Weeks was wont to swear 
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he saw them; and his cronies all believed him, but gave the credit 
of it to the quality and quantity of Sydney Bowen’s apple jack. 


But as touching this version of the story, the belief of the chronicler 
is this, that the truth is as the parson put it in his sermon when he 
said that a rider upon a pale horse rode down Westchester Street that 
night stride for stride with the iron grey, side by side by Simon Paul, 
and grappled him behind the mill, down in the creek, by the mill-race 
wall. The parson had linked his arm within the arm of George Paul, 
as they stood soon after in a group behind the mill. And then the 
sexton and another brought a bier, and shortly it was carried slowly 
over the causeway, and on under the weeping willows, along the Pelham 
road, through the haunted wood, beneath the ‘spy oak,’ past the old 
gateway, past the garden, and the hedge of box-wood. And then the 
parson passed on before, and with bowed head and uncovered grey 
hair he stepped through the porchway to where Mary Paul sat 
desolate. And he told her gently of the burden which now the miller’s 
men were bearing through the wild aster, between the ranked golden 
rod. And when he had freed himself of his message, he pointed the 
way to the skics. 


There is nought to lament ; for all the mourners who lamented—the 


parson, and the sexton, and the miller, and his men—are lying, all of 


them, in the acre which belongs to God ; and with them lies there too, 
the daughter of the old New Bedford skipper, side by side with the 
skipper of the ‘ Wandering Tide.’ 


* * * * * 


The chronicler journeys often through the haunted wood, and past 
the tree whereon the spy was hung and where at night they say his 
sheeted spirit sits. The old stone gateway stands there still. Near by, 


under the shelter of an old well house, a bucket bound by rusty hoops 


hangs upon a rusty chain. Behind it grow long rows of box-wood and 
neglected lilacs, and half hidden by the shadows of old trees there 
stands a shingled house with roof-tree bent and doors and windows out 


of line. Behind this house a weather-beaten barrel stands beneath a 
moss-grown spout. Long weeds and grass are growing bravely, and 
lying rusting, nearly hidden, is a broken ploughshare and a twisted 


scythe blade. Beneath the lowest eaves a low doorway gives entrance 
to the oldest house in Westchester. Within a low-ceiled room there is 


a wide square chimney of the olden time, and a carved mantel of the 


style which some folk call colonial. And there sometimes an old man 
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sits before the fire. His eyes look far away, and he seems to listen as 
though he waited to be called to rest. And well he may, for it’s now 
nigh eighty years since he stood and watched the blanched face of his 
mother upon that morning when the iron grey came home. 


The son of Simon Paul remembers well the storm his father died in. 
‘It was the blackest afternoon and blackest night,’ he says, ‘there ever 
was since the devil was a baby.’ He remembers too, the latest details of 
the war with Mexico, but it’s long since he was ‘ down to York.’ ! 


Yet a little while the storms shall beat, yet a little while the rain 
shall fall upon the old man’s habitation, and in yet a little while these 
relics shall be no more. Now creepeth the moth, creepeth the rust, 
soon to reign over them, lords of them all. 


But upon either side the grass-grown lane still the purple aster 
blooms, still the golden rod is standing, and so are too the ruined walls 
which long since sheltered Mary Paul. And there is her garden grown 
wild. To her flowers their brethren and kindred from woodland and 
hedgerow have gathered; but in the springtime you may see a tall 
white lily growing there. A rose tree too, which in the month of roses 
bears a red red rose ; and later there is phlox—phlox so pure and white, 
and phlox the colour of blood. 


What though few words suffice for telling all that men and women 
remember now of Mary Paul, as yet there is the landscape which found 
favour in her blue eyes, and concerning her have we not the swect 
testimony of the flowers ? 

JOHN BAYNES. 


1 The expression ‘down to York,’ is one which would be characteristic of an old man 
living out of the way of the world. 
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The Bookoqgy of Be Magazines 


fs\ HEN even well-known magazines place before 


ae 


~ their readers articles written apparently on a 


¥ ill-digested statements, some true, some false 

“and seasoned with garbled versions of scientific 

theories, it is time for the public to be 

warned. Such articles are now appearing, 
and the causes of this lamentable state of things are not hard to make 
out. In the first place, scientific men often have some kind of idea that 
it is <xfra dig. to write anything which is not scientific, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and which does not, in their own opinion at least, tend 
directly towards the advancement of science. Something of the same 
kind is to be found among those musicians, who compose works, which 


only others of their own standing can fully appreciate. Again, many men, 


readable form, the interesting facts which they come across in their special 
work, will not take the trouble, or unfortunately have not the gift, of doing 
so. Others forget that the facts are not universally known, and that these, 
if they were so, would indirectly help on the cause of science, for science, 
by-the-by, is but a highly specialized form of general knowledge, and 
has been evolved from it. Consequently, papers to be depended upon 


are not so common as they might be in the popular magazines. 


For children who are not accustomed to the taste of certain drugs, 
the wisest plan to adopt is to mask the flavour with some sweetmeat, 
or to gild the pill ;*so in order to allow the non-scientific reader to gain 
valuable additions to his general knowledge, without appreciable effort, 
it has been found necessary to convey any hard facts which are to be 
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presented to him, in an interesting vehicle. It may happen that the gold, 
from which the gilt is derived, has been used before in many other forms 
and in nearly every case the secret of the pill is known to a goodly 
number. This is perfectly excusable ; but not so the case where the 
gold-leaf is made of Dutch metal and the drugs are spurious imitations. 


An article which struck the present writer, as most certainly of the 
latter order was one on ‘Snails,’! by Mr. A. Somerset. The whole 
concoction grates more or less harshly on anyone who has made a 
special study of the subject, and it seems a crime to allow some of the 
statements, made in this paper, to remain uncorrected. 


It is a matter of opinion, of course, whether the form of the snail is 
‘thoroughly ungraceful,’ but in many cases it does wot ‘lack the pretty 
bands of colour which redeem from plainness the shells of some of his 
smaller relatives.’ These relatives, be it remembered, have, generally 
speaking, the same form as the common snail, and it is hard to imagine 
how a form ‘thoroughly ungraceful’ can be redeemed from plainness 
by ‘pretty bands of colour.’ One sincerely hopes, as one reads on that 
‘glow-worm’ is only a misprint for ‘slow-worm’; but even if it be 
granted that this is the case, the small legless lizard, or for the matter 
of that the larger-mouthed toad, would have some trouble in swallowing 
a small example even of the common snail. Again, ‘Moquier-Tandon’ 


is printed for ‘ Moquin-Tandon,’ the conchologist’s real name. 


Examples of the reproduction of lost parts, are not by any means so 
rare as the writer on ‘Snails’ would seem to infer, and the assumption 
is that the cell-nuclei of the lower animals do not ultimately undergo 
such differentiating divisions as those of higher forms, while the 
nuclei of the latter have only the potentiality of forming new tissues 
composed of cells resembling those which they, together with their 
cell-bodies, constitute in the adult animal ; on the other hand, the cell- 
nuclei of the lower animals, as well as of the embryos of higher forms, 
possess the potentiality of whole groups of unlike tissues. But this by 
the way. 

Passing over the description of the snail’s nervous system, with the 
remark that the auditory organ can hardly with truth be called an ‘ear,’ 
and that the statement that ‘his sense of smell is quite highly developed ’ 
is only anatomically supported by the presence of sensory cells, pre- 
sumably olfactory, in the pedal gland, one comes to the following 
account, which is not calculated to give a very clear idea of the 


1 Longman's Magazine, February, 1890. 


VOL. VIII. NO. 30. U 
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pulmonary chamber and manner of respiration in the snail, nor would 


it serve as an example of correct English. 


While the snail, which we imagine you have before you on a piece of glass, 
is crawling along, you should look carefully at his right side. You will probably 
be a good deal surprised to see that every now and again a distinct hole appears 
here, which remains open for a few moments and then closes again. ‘This trap- 
door is nothing more or [? nor] less than the entrance to our friend’s lungs. It 
does not comprise any elaborate mechanism, such as that with which those who 
have studied human physiology in ever so cursory a manner are familiar, but is 
simply a recess in the animal’s body which is provided with a mouth capable of 
being opened and shut at the pleasure of its owner. It is hard to conceive [? of] 
a more rudimentary arrangement for purposes of breathing. No apparatus for 
the inhaling of pure air and the expulsion of that loaded with carbonic acid is 
connected with it. It is merely a hole with which the creature’s veins are con- 
nected, and into which he allows a certain quantity of air to enter as the need 
for it suggests itself to him. When the air has in this primitive fashion found its 
way into the interior economy of our snail, he keeps it there until the oxygen 
with which it is charged has been exhausted by his vital processes, the carbonic 
acid laden residue is allowed to escape by a re-opening of the mouth of the hole 
in his side, and is replaced by more pure air which flows through the gap. Prac- 
tically speaking the snail’s breathing is accomplished in precisely the same 
manner as a room is aired by the occasional opening of one of its windows. 
We may suppose a number of human beings to be congregated in a small 
room in the same manner that the snail’s veins are collected about his 
breathing hole. 


Having after a careful perusal of the context, settled in one’s mind 
that the pronoun ‘it,’ with which the fourth sentence of the above 
passage is made to begin, though appearing to relate to ‘trap-door,’ in 
reality refers to ‘lungs, and having found out the relations of sundry 
other ‘its’ which begin and end sundry other sentences, one would 
endeavour to determine what organs of respiration the snail possesses. 
This would not be an easy matter for those who do not know 
beforehand, and for whom, presumably, the article was written. — For, 
to begin with, the single large pulmonary chamber of the snail, 
which is by no means confined to one side of the animal, is referred to 
as ‘lungs,’ as ‘a recess in the animal’s body provided with a mouth,’ as 
‘a hole with which the creature’s veins are connected, and as ‘a hole in 
his side.’ Again, the position of the orifice of the chamber is vaguely 
put down as on the right side, where there are at least three other 
openings. The orifice itself is termed ‘a hole,’ ‘a trap-door,’ the ‘mouth 
of the hole in his side, and ‘the gap.” Whether the expression 


‘breathing-hole’ refers to the chamber or to its external opening, it is 
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hard to say. From this it will be seen that the said chamber and orifice 
are almost hopelessly confounded together, and although it must be 
admitted, that the ‘ window’ does throw some light on the matter, still the 
likening of the creature’s veins ‘to a number of human beings,’ is not 
happy, especially as the snail has been previously sazd to differ from man 
in the physiology of its respiration. The main principles of respiration in 
the snail, and in man, are of course the same ; the carbonic acid gas of the 
blood, and the oxygen of the air changing places by the law of diffusion 
of gases through the moist walls of the blood-vessels connected with the 
pulmonary chamber or lungs ; but while in the snail, which needs com- 
paratively little oxygen, diffusion is again called into play ‘to change 
the air’ in the pulmonary chamber, on the other hand in a mammal, 
which requires a large supply, there are special muscular contrivances 


for rapidly emptying and refilling the lungs. 


Later on in the article entitled ‘ Snails, a fact owned to have been 
‘indisputably proved’ is considered ‘incredible, and the popular notion, 
but all the same true notion, that the snail builds its shell, is held up to 
ridicule. But one now reaches perhaps the greatest of the great mistakes 


in the paper: Mr. Somerset says :— 


{volutionists tell us that snails are simply slugs which have in the course o 
long ages developed a tough and horny covering. 


Far from the truth is this, for the evolutionist would say that on the 
other hand a slug is a snail, which being able to protect itself in other 
ways, namely, by creeping into places where its enemies cannot reach it, 
or by developing a nauseous taste, has lost the need for an external 
shell. Natural selection would not then act to keep up the shell, and. 
what is more likely, may have directly reduced it, as those snails that 
had smaller shells in comparison to the size of their bodies would be 
able to hide in safer places, and surviving, would be the oncs to carry on 
the race, which would resemble them. The shell also is brittle and 
calcareous, not ‘tough and horny.’ It would appear that Mr. Somersct 
is ignorant of the fact that the true home of the Mollusca is the sea, 
and that they came on land comparatively late in the history of their 
race. To say, however, that in the first place the shell of the Mollusca 
has been developed by the aid of Natural Selection, is nearer the truth, 
though with regard to the conception that the mollusc which succeeded 
in enduing his skin with a certain degree of hardness, ‘naturally would 
hand his peculiarity of structure down to his descendants, it must ke 


pointed out that the molluscan shell is not hardened skin, and that even 
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if it were, the mollusc could not harden it himself, nor, granting this 
also, has anybody yet proved that an acquired character, that is to say, 
one gained during the life of an individual, can be transmitted to its 
progeny. 


After such a blunder, to point out that the Roman snail (//edzr 
pomatia) has nothing to do with the word ‘apple, but that its specific 
name means ‘having a lid,’ will appear trivial, so that other articles had 
better now be considered. 


In an article on ‘Pearls, ! by Mrs. Haweis, this passage is to be 
found :— 


True it is mere carponate of lime; true its globing form comes but from 
the sickness of an invertebrate ; its colours are drawn not from the living fish but 
from its putrescence after death, 


It is not wise to use the term ‘fish’ unqualified even by the word shell, 
for an animal already defined as an invertebrate, and it cannot with 
truth be said that the pearl owes its origin to a disease. The mantle of 
the oyster is continually adding mother-of-pearl to the inside of its 
shell, and it stands to reason that anything, from a grain of sand to a 
small crab or a Chinese idol, coming between the mantle and the shell, 
will be covered with nacre. It is true that a rough body might cause a 
slight irritation and perhaps a more copious secretion for a short time, 
till the obiect were coated over, but this can in no wise be called ‘the 
sickness of an invertebrate. Again, the idea that ‘a blind pearl, such 
as one produced by the common oyster, could be rendered beautiful by 
the decaying body of the mollusc is utterly erroneous. The pearly 
<ppearance is an optical effect, caused by the light striking on the edges 
of the layers of which the nacre is made up. It is to a particular 
nechanical constitution, then, that mother-of-pearl, and consequently 
fine pearls, owe their beauty, and, the innermost layer of the common 
oyster not having the required mechanical constitution, it has not the 
appearance of mother-of-pearl, nor, consequently, are its pearls worthy 
of the name in the eyes of the merchant. 


The sentiment that the pearl is due to disease is echoed in a disserta- 
tion on ‘ Ambergris,’ * which ends with the question, ‘Is not the pearl 
of great price the disease of the oyster?’ Here, there is no poetical 


writing to make up in some measure for the mistake, or rather the 


1 The Gentleman's Magazine, January, 1890. 
2 Chambers’s Fournal, March, 18G0. 
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greater mistake, for the pearl is said to be ‘the disease,’ not due to a 
disease of the oyster. One is glad that the writer on ‘ Ambergris’ knows 
that the whale is not a fish, but he, or she, has to learn that it is not the 
‘musk-rat’ but the musk-deer from which the ‘essence of musk’ is 
obtained. 


Examples of a somewhat different kind of mistake are to be found 


in a paper by the Bishop of Carlisle, entitled ‘Waliace on Darwinism.’! 


The Bishop of Carlisle at the beginning of his article takes exception 
to the phrase ‘survival of the fittest’ ‘Fitness, says he, ‘implies 
something of moral superiority. Docs it? Moral superiority may 


make a man fit for a bishopric, but it is usually the reverse which makes 





him fit for the gallows ; or again, where does the moral clement come 
in with regard to the lower animals and when inanimate objects are 
considered, as in the case of a ship fit for service? It will be seen at 
once that fitness by itself means really nothing, and that fitness for 
such and such a thing, is always understood. The survival of the fittest 
members of a species means, the survival of the fittest individuals to 
cope with, and, consequently, to live under the particular circumstances 
in which that species finds itself. The following is given by the Bishop 
of Carlisle as an example in which (he says that) the expression ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest’ manifestly breaks down. 


Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well known, a very delicate child, difficult to 
rear. Suppose that Newton and a powerful navvy, or coal-porter, or grenadier, 
had been compelled to rough it as children at Dotheboys Hall, or some similar 
establishment, which would have survived? Not Newton; and yet it may 
fairly be argued that in many respects he would have been the fittest’ (? fitter). 


Newton intellectually, if not morally, was of course vastly supericr 
to any navvy, or, for the matter of that, to any man of his time, but all 
the same it does not alter the fact that the fitter to survive in an environ- 
ment such as Dotheboys Hall would undoubtedly be the navvy. The 
species as well as the two individuals must be considered ; for had the 
whole human race been placed under conditions in which mere physical 

+ strength enabled men to survive, the qualities of Newton would have been 
worth nothing, and there would have been no high moral or intellectual 
standard to judge them by. The Bishop of Carlisle seems to forget 
that natural selection has very little effect physically on civilized races 
of men, who live to a great extent an artificial life. To place the boy 


Newton under the supposed circumstances is doing much the same thing 





1 Nineteenth Century, March, 1890 
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as turning out a prize canary among the wild members of its species in 
their natural home. Owing to the cessation of the action of natural 
selection, which would climinate any wild bird, which was not of a colour 
suitable to its habitat, and through artificial selection, the domestic 
canary, generally speaking, is now very conspicuous, and the unfortunate 
bird, let ly, would very soon be killed on this account, if not for want 
of the food which it has been accustomed to find ready for its use. Yet 
itmay fairly be argued that in many respects, the prize canary is the 
fitter-—in the eyes of the fancier. 

The following passages from the same review are. quoted for 
COM parison : 

It may be regarded as admitted by all persons whose studies and 
natural powers render their opinion of any real value that modification by natural 
selection is an element in that evolution of living forms of which the evidence 
is irresistible. 

May it not well be that predetermined transformation has as real a place in 
the genesis of species as it certainly has in that of individual creatures ? 

Since the previous part of the present article was written a paper ! 
has appeared by Professor Romanes chiefly dealing with the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s review, and of which a considerable part is devoted to the 
overthrow of the Duke of Argyll’s doctrine of ‘prophetic germs,’ ex- 
pressed in the latter of the above paragraphs. In the paper referred to, 
Professor Romanes shows very clearly ‘the faultiness of the logic in 
which the doctrine has been presented, and although the views of many 
evolutionists are at variance with “4e theory of physiological selection, 
still, they coincide with those of Professor Romanes with regard to 
‘ prophetic germs,’ 

There is a statement in the Bishop's paper which ought to be 
examined, and to the bottom of which Professor Romanes does not go, 
although he well shows that few among the many occurring variations are 
advantageous, and that it would be little short of a ‘ pre-established 
miracle’ if these few did not occur, 

But it is well to observe that it is impossible to regard variations either on 
the one hand as a necessary feature of reproduction, or on the other hand as 
simply fortuitous. 

Professor Romanes contents himself with criticizing the * fortuitous ’ 
case, stating that 

When Darwinists speak of variations arising ‘fortuitously,’ ‘spontaneously,’ 
‘by chance,’ or ‘by accident,’ they do not mean—any more than Darwin did— 


that they [the variations] do not arise without adequate causes. 


1 


* Darwin’s Latest Critics,’ Nineleenth Century, May, 18g0. 
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This is a very clear explanation of the Darwinian meaning of the 
word ‘ fortuitous, but the question is whether the Bishop of Carlisle does 
not use it in its usual sense. If this, as it appears, is the case, then the 
Bishop and the Professor are agreed, at least, to the extent that 


variations ‘do not arise without adequate causes.’ 


To take now the other case. If Professor Weismann is to be 
believed, variations are ‘the necessary feature of reproduction, though 
in any case it is not ‘difficult to see why the offspring should not be 
exactly like the parent’ in sexual reproduction, seeing that there are two 
parents. The Bishop’s statement that ‘in not a few cases this (exact 
likeness to “the parent”) seems to be the law of living things’ is not 
borne out by facts. The nearest approach perhaps to such a case is to 
be found among the unicellular organisms which ‘ multiply’ by division 
becoming their own offspring, or in cases of reproduction by budding, or 
in the rare cases of parthenogenesis, where the mother is the only 
parent. At the close of his paper, ‘Darwin's Latest Critics,’ Professor 
Romanes says, with regard to his own criticism of Wallace's 


‘ Darwinism ’ :— 


. . My respect for Mr. Wallace as a naturalist prevented me from dealing 
with what appeared to me—as it has appeared to so many other evolutionists—his 


deplorable weakness as a ‘ philosopher.’ 


One would have thought that this ‘respect’ would have prevented 
Professor Romanes from making the very peculiar remarks which follow 
directly upon the above passage, and from constituting for his own 
benefit, a Wallace of ‘incapacity and absurdity’ to abuse, and a Wallace 


of ‘ingenuity and originality’ to admire. 


As bringing forward some facts, which it appears are at variance with 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of ‘Sexual Selection,’ a theory rejected by Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, an article by Mr. W. H. Hudson on ‘ Music and Dancing 
in Nature’ is worthy of note."| Mr. Iludson points out that ‘some birds 
that are good melodists at other times sing in a feeble and disjointed 
manner during courtship, that ‘for the performance of the triplet 
dances of the spur-winged lapwing, two birds already mated are com- 
pelled to call in another bird to complete the set, that a number of 
couples of the scissors-tail tyrant-bird ‘leave their nests containing eggs 
and young to join in a wild aérial dance, and that instances like that of 


the cow-bird, in which the male has a sct performance, practised only in 


Longman’s Magazine, April, 1890. 
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the love season, and in the presence of the female, are very much in the 


minority, at least in the district from which he takes his examples.! 


The writer of an article, entitled ‘The Beginning and End of Life’? 
in which he criticizes Professor Weismann’s ‘ Essays on Heredity,’ does 
not seem to have grasped some of the Professor's ideas. Examples are 
given in the said article of the reproduction of lost parts, the formation 
of new individuals from parts of another, and the separation of buds 
as in the tiger-lily, which ultimately become new plants. With reference 
to these the following remarks are made :— 


We must confess that Professor Weismann’s theory does not appear to us 
to harmonize with facts such as these. He attempts to explain them by affirming 
that the germ-plasm must be present in all such parts of divided or injurcd 
organisms. But it hardly seems credible that this hypothetical substance can be 
so distributed through the body that each part or organ should have just the 
portion of it needed to bring about its own repair when injured. 

For the repair of injured organs or reproduction of lost parts no 
germ-plasm would be needed, the repair or reproduction depending, it 
is assumed by Professor Weismann, on the retention by the nuclear 
protoplasm of the cells of the organs, or in the regions of the organs, of 
their more primitive potentialities.’ Thus in the embryo newt the cell 
or cells which possessed the potentiality of forming the tail, although by 
the first differentiating division of the ovum the power of forming a 
whole individual had been lost to them, still were able to hand on their 
potentiality of forming a tail to their descendants which make up that 
tail, and so the end of it can be renewed if broken off. On the other 
hand, when individuals which can produce young are formed asexually 
by the budding or by artificial division of another, according to Professor 
Weismann’s theory, no greatly differentiating division of the ovum or 
cells of the embryo (of the animal or plant asexually producing other 
individuals) has taken place—that is to say, the germ-plasm which is to 
carry on the species has not been separated from the remaining nuclear 
protoplasm, that has merely the potentiality of forming the individual. 
It may further be said that the writer of the ‘Beginning and End of 
Life’ seems to think that germ-plasm is to be gauged by its quantity and 


1 Mr. E. B. Poulton, who, in his recently peblished book on ‘The Colours of Animals,’ 
gives his strong support to the theory of ‘ Sexual Selection,’ when speaking to the present 
writer on the above-mentioned ‘dancing,’ reminded him that married men and women dance. 
No one would say that in consequence ‘Sexual Selection’ does not take place in the human 


species. 


2 Quarterly Review, April, 1890. ®* See above, p. 289. 
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not by its potentialities. Following on the last quoted passage comes 
this one :— 


As to the difference between the germ plasm of the embryo plant and that 
which Professor Weismann supposes to be present in a bud, he affirms that it 
‘must be very slight.’ . . . . But in the seed of plants we may plainly see, as e.g. 
in the bean, the rudimentary stem or f/umu/e, and also the incipient root or radicle, 
but no such rudimentary structure is ever formed in the bud, yet if there be real 
germ-plasm there as the Professor supposes, it is to us inconceivable that its mere 


situation should render such a fundamental structure as the radicle absolutely 
abortive. 


Firstly, the plumule of a seed is as much a bud, as that at the top of 
a larger stem. Secondly, the difference between the germ-plasms spoken 
of by the Professor, is that the cells with the potentiality to form a root 
have in the second case already separated, before the seed was formed. 
Thirdly, situation has no bearing on the question, seeing that the plumule 
is a bud. 


But leaving theories and coming back to something of a more 
palpable nature, in an article on ‘ Rats, +! the word ‘species’ is used 
for ‘genus’ and ‘ varieties’ for species, but in a note in Science Gossip? a 
paper supposed to be more or less scientific, with regard to an animal 
which was till lately considered merely a variation, it was said that ‘the 
balance is in favour of according it ‘generic rank’ instead of specific 
rank. The use of the wrong words in these cases may be mere care- 
lessness, but to judge from the amount of time and space wasted by 
many of the contributors to Sczence Gossip, and to the Cenchological 
Journal, on what they are pleased to call varieties of molluscan species, 
shows that the real significance of the words species and variety is 
unknown to many. This is an evil which has arisen through making a 
special study of a branch of zoology, before even the first principles of 
that science have been learnt. 


The manner of procedure of the ‘ variety-monger,’ as he has been 
aptly termed, is this : some variation of shell (seldom is the animal taken 
into consideration) is found, which merges by imperceptible gradations 
into the arbitrary type form, and into many other variations besides. A 
name is given to it such as voseolabiata or viridescenti-alba, by the 
‘variety-monger, who has found himself to have been born a generation 
or so too late to name new British species, and who seeks a bubble 


reputation by writing a more or less hazy description of the new 


1 The Cornhill Magazine, May, 180, - December, 1883. 
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‘variety,’ or by placing his patronymic after the varictal name which he 
has created, Sub-varicties are also fashionable. 


Now, a variety in the strictest sense of the word, is a distinct 
variation, climatic, or local, which occurs to the exclusion of the type- 
form of the species, though perhaps in rare cases a variation living in 
company with the type, may be raised to that dignity. It must not for 
an instant be thought that the variations of a species are to be left 
out of consideration, for they are all-important ; but they should be 
mentioned as variations, preceded by a suitable adjective, and not made 
a means of narrowing the mind and of wasting time. 


A Children’s Column may appear a trivial matter, but it requires as 
careful editing as any other part of a paper. In Nature Notes, the 
magazine of the Selborne Society, one finds set apart for the children, 
a picture of a thrush’s nest on the ground, the thrush being a bird 
which delights to build in thick bushes, The words accompanying the 
picture contain such little mistakes as putting of ‘its’ for ‘his,’ and are 


suited to the intellect of ‘infants in arms.’ 


It is greatly to be regretted that 7/e-Lore, a monthly magazine of 
natural history has just come to an end. Lzfe-Lore struggled hard 
for two years to give really useful and reliable information, and perhaps 
came more nearly to the ideal than any other magazine of its kind, 
though it failed to survive, owing to its not having been placed in the 
hands of some well-known publisher. 


It is not to be expected that an editor should make a study of every 
subject under the sun, though one of his duties is to correct the mistakes 
in English which occur so often, made through ignorance or accident, 
in magazine articles. The greater responsibility rests, however, with 
contributors, especially with reference to a subject like the one which 
has been considered. Let them write only on subjects with which they 
have made themselves thoroughly at home, and not merely for love 
of gain—then everyone will reap the benefit, and there will not be so 
many apt illustrations of the proverb, ‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ 


WILFRED MARK WEBB. 
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Some Grief Remarks on Speechs:Cone 


WITH A FEW HINTS AS TO ITS CULTURE 


education of the masses th at so little attention is 
given to the training of the voice in speech. Every 
singing-master of experience has to deal with voices 
more or less defective as to ¢imbre or tone-quality, 
and is able by a special course of treatment to impart 


to his pupil an improved vocal production. Would 





not be desirable to use such means as the science of 
the subject has placed at our disposal to rectify certain 
forms of imperfect utterance among young people, and so gradually 
attain to that ‘command of true musical sound by the voice’ which has 
been advocated by Mr. Ruskin, and placed by him on the same educa- 
tional level as that of ‘full command of expression by language, or of 
true form by the hand’? 


We instinctively associate a certain refinement of intonation in 
speech with mental culture and gentleness of demeanour. Moreover, 
as an adjunct to the oratory of the clergyman or the statesman we 
acknowledge the value of a voice unfailingly obedient to the will of the 
speaker. Tributes of praise to gentleness of voice may be gathered 
from the pages of Horace, Shakespeare, and George Eliot, and the 
virtue of a ‘soft answer’ has been inculcated by the wisest of men. It 
is probable that voice-¢7mdre will improve with the culture of the human 
race: certain it is that the cultivation of our higher faculties induces a 


refinement of speech-tone, owing, perhaps, not so much to an inherent 


quality of musical clement, as to the interpretation of a higher range of 
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sympathy and a nobler thought. It is observed that the special vocal- 
tone (or A/ang,as the Germans term it) of a good singer does not 
always coincide with his or her speaking voice. Sometimes, indeed, 
they can hardly be recognized as belonging to the same person, While 
in singing the vocal chords (especially in men) vibrate throughout their 
entire breadth, only the thin or ‘falsetto’ quality is generally used 
in quiet conversational speech, Indeed many public speakers make use 
of this forced ‘register’ of voice even when addressing a large and 
dispersed audience —ignoring the fact that Nature has endowed them 
with another and more suitable set of tones (viz., the ‘chest’ register) 
which would enable them to speak with more ease to themselves and 
their hearers. We English are often accused of speaking our language 
in ‘smudges of sound,’ and in familiar intercourse we do certainly clip 
our words, mutilate our vowels, and otherwise deface the current coins 


of speech, 


But defective articulation, such, eg, as the lisp, may co-exist 
with a voice naturally sweet and musical in quality. A very 
important element in correct voice-production, both in speech and 
song, is that of a proper method of breathing. Certain defects 
of intonation, indeed, proceed almost entirely from a bad system of 
inspiration. An effeminate ‘falsetto’ tone in men frequently arises 
from this fault, and may be cured in most cases by correcting the faulty 
breathing. In the case of females, owing to the arbitrary dictates of an 
irrational fashion in dress, it is often difficult to correct faults arising from 
this cause. Another very general source of faulty intonation is what 
may be termed ‘tongue-clumsiness. It often happens that from an 
abnormal thickness or length of this important organ, it cannot easily 
be brought under necessary control, and by ‘stopping the way’ prevents 
sound from passing freely through the mouth, thereby producing what is 
called ‘throaty tone.’ Again, nasal intonation is most often caused by 
the improper action of the soft palate (‘ pharynx’), whose natural func- 
tion is to rise and thus cut off the nasal cavity from the oral tube. Now 
both the tongue and the soft palate may be educated into a right 
behaviour by special and suitable treatment. It is therefore very 
desirable that a certain knowledge of vocal physiology should be 
required of all certificated schoolmasters, for it is undoubtedly much 
easier to correct faulty intonation in young people than in persons ot 
mature age. The present gregarious howling which does duty for class- 
singing in our elementary schools is often positively injurious to voice- 


timbre, for it merely stimulates coarseness of voice, each boy trying to 
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shout more loudly than his neighbour. A more judicious system of 





teaching singing in our board-schools might, indeed, be made a valuable 
adjunct to an improved speech-tone among the masses of our population. 
Nor could such a system be placed in safer hands than those of the 
distinguished musician who at present holds the position of Inspector of 
Music under the Education Department. 


It is well known that the voice issuing from the vibration of the vocal 
bands within the larynx receives its tone-colour, or timbre, from the 
. resonance of the super-laryngeal cavities. The modulatory accom- 
| paniment of speech will therefore be more or less musical accordingly 


as these vocal passages are fittingly adjusted for tone-production. 


Hence it follows that defects of intonation must be treated on a 
physiological basis. The difficulty with boys is, of course, the inevitable 
‘break’ or change of voice which occurs between the ages of fourteen (or 
thereabout) and twenty, when the larynx increases in size, and the pitch 
of the voice consequently falls an octave. But this will not destroy 
the value of ear-training and voice culture which may have been 
acquired in early youth. ‘The instrument is certainly a new one, but 
its owner will still know how to play upon it. A more serious difficulty 
is that of ‘a bad ear, or what might perhaps be termed ‘tone-deafness 
which, like colour-blindness, is simply incurable, but it is possible that 
an insensibility to pzéch may not always be accompanied by insensibility 
to timbre. It is impossible, of course, to determine the ultimate 
cumulative effect upon the aural sensibility of the race of the dis- 
cordant sounds inseparable from life in populous towns. — It is however 
observable that coarseness of intonation is found in quiet, rustic 
districts as well as in our large cities. The shouting encouraged in 
confined playgrounds is certainly not conducive to sweetness of voicc, 
however healthful it may prove to lung strength. Much good might 
be done if schoolmasters would exercise a reasonable restraint over 
the noise of the playground. The course of instruction we would 
prescribe can only be roughly outlined within the limits of this paper. 
In the first place, the pupil should be taught in class (with the help of a 
blackboard) the leading principles of vocal physiology, a subject which 
can be made interesting even to very young people. Specific faults of 
intonation, such as thick, throaty, nasal, or gruff tone (when not the 
result of organic defect or disease), should be exposed and corrected by 
the teacher, some selected voice of good timbre in the class being used 


as a model. Much may be done in voice culture by imitation, especially 


among young people. The pupil should be made acquainted with the 
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various vocal resources of pitch, sonority, flexibility, and (above all) the 
precious quality of sympathetic utterance. The speaking as well as the 
singing voice should be exercised softly and gently at first, and prin- 
cipally upon the four or five notes (G to C, say, on the treble stave) which 
form the ordinary compass of the voices of children in speech. 


Passages of poetry should be recited on a single note, with modula- 
tions of voice appropriate to the sentiment of the verse. Milton’s blank 
verse would afford a splendid study in rhythm for the voice and ear. 
Passages thus recited on various notes in monotone should afterwards be 
modulated as in ordinary speech. The voice should be carefully trained 
upon cach one of our vowel sounds, also in monotone within the speaking 
range. Moreover the various gradations of tone from soft to loud should 
be brought under command of the speaker, ‘The carrying power of the 
voice should also be regulated—the pupil being taught how to direct his 
voice to any given point, and at any distance indicated. lor this 
purpose the master should place himself at various distances in the class- 
room, and correct by pre-arranged signs specific faults of utterance. 
The speech-tone exercises should proceed progressively in this order :— 
Intonation, pitch, flexibility, reach, graduated tone, sympathetic 
utterance. All the studies should be begun softly, each pupil being 
enjoined to listen attentively to his own voice; for the car must be 
trained as well as the vocal organs. As we have already remarked, an 
instinctive refinement of speech-tone generally accompanies intellectual 
culture, and is one of the usual hereditary graces of the well-born; but 
we think that it may also become the acquired possession of a future 
generation, if ‘the command of true musical sound by the voice’ be 


deemed worthy of inclusion in our national education. 


FRANK AUSTIN. 
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Essays on Life 


II] 


*Matds+-and Beir Critics 


HERE are some subjects, and those not 
the least intricate or important, upon 
which, as it seems, it is scarcely eti- 
quette for a male to speak or write. 
‘Such and such is a woman’s province,’ 
say the elders, and the claim is apt to 
be tacitly allowed and the topic as it 
were marked with a black cross against 


male intrusion, as a harem favourite 








plants her slippers before her door. 





aeaD Nominally indeed the Pasha is free, is 





Fe 
"4 (Yy,. master of the bowstring and the sack ; 
dpe 7 ft: , . 
Ba Mp but in the meantime there are the 


NeAN wT 


rf slippers, and so for the most part he 


7) 


passes by on the other side, to less 
prohibited enterprise. Yet is there not something pusillanimous in such 
acquiescence, at all events in so far as free discussion is concerned, and 
as the intrusion into a well-ordered feminine household of even the 
roughest male who ever wore shooting boots gives a fiilip and a tone to 
that gentle ménage hardly to be obtained at lesser cost, so may not the 
addition of the masculine point of view help to fill up a few of the 
chinks and crannies of fact and argument which the ampler feminine 
experience has overlooked even in its own special domain? Before 
however even the boldest man would dare to speak on one of these 
points which are supposed to be exclusively feminine, he should be 
able to give some guarantee that his words are the fruit of expe- 
rience, if not knowledge: that he deserves in fact to be listened to 
as a human receptacle of so much collected fact, even though he 
have the misfortune to be—a man. The present writer hastens to do 
this in deprecation of his rashness ere attempting to set forth what is, 
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if not the masculine, at all events one male’s view of the conditions, 
peculiarities, disabilities, and advantages of that ‘domestic service,’ of 
which Mrs. Darwin and Miss Benson have lately been presenting the 
pessimist and optimist sides in the Mneteenth Century. 


My experience then on this point coincides with Mr. Weller’s 
knowledge of London in that it is ‘extensive and peculiar, and has 
been for the most part gained not only or chiefly from my female 
relations, but at first hand. A bachelor of the bachelors, I have kept 
house for nearly twenty years in many parts of London, In Gray’s Inn 
and Kilburn, Chelsea and Piccadilly, Park Lane and Mayfair have 
I pitched tents of various capacities and requirements during that 
period. The butler who ‘must have two men under him,’ is known to 
me; the ‘two men’ also are intimate acquaintances. I know them 
with and without ‘powder. I know them also when they are not 
worth their shot. I know the parlourmaid who asks for the ‘two 
men, and that other parlourmaid, not so smart in her cap ribbons, who 
‘doesn’t wish to be with men-servants.’ Every variety of the species 
cook has interviewed, derided, and more or less poisoned me. I know 
her of the ‘made (how badly) dishes, and her too of the frying-pan- 
chop order—the ‘good plain, the ‘thoroughly experienced,’ and she 
who requires ‘at least two kitchen maids,—the thirsty, the violent, the 
comfortable, the dishonest, the religious, the amorous, and even the 
capable kinds of domestics have all served me frequently ‘ not wisely nor 
too well,’ as an unkind reviewer once characterised Rhoda Broughton’s 
writing: the worst of all, I think, are those who, oppressed with a sense 
of responsibility, come to you with long stories as to the delinquencies 
of their fellows. Servants from charitable institutions, ditto from low- 
Church families, ditto from those houses which the agents call ‘ Bijou,’ 
where the lace curtains shroud jealously the patchouli-scented interiors, 


and only faint whiffs from the mews next door remind us of the 


outer world, are known to me too, and so are the ‘odd man, and 
the odder boy who comes from the Shoeblack Brigade, and is like 
unto the wind in the mystery, the blusterousness, and the irrespon- 


sibility of his movements. Am I not well acquainted too with what 
Dickens called, evidently with a shudder of remembrance, the ‘awful 
female’—she who haunts the youthful wanderer in the purlicus of the 
law. Pump Court and King’s Bench Walk are her own, and from 
Barnard’s Inn to Raymond Buildings her bulging basket, her grimy 
dress, her fitful wandering step and speech, and that too unhappy girl, 
frequently little more than a child, who is the ‘awful female’s bond- 
slave, and on whose unkempt head falls the reversion of blame for all that 
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her mistress should have, and has not done. Were not all these familiar 
to me for several long years? Even the sacred form of the housekeeper, 
and the scarce less awe-inspiring humility of the governess, have occa- 
sionally thrown their shadow across my path. And unkind friends have 
‘let me in,’ if I may use that expressive slang, for engaging—one or the 


other—or rather seeing them first, ‘ because I happened to be in London.’ 


Moreover my experience has been by no means confined to 
Metropolitan Abigails and their masculine prototypes. The Cambridge 
‘Bedmaker’ is an old friend of mine. The sea-side lodging-house maid- 
of-all-work another. I know the landlady’s daughter of summer health 
resorts. I know the farm-house girl—caught young—who brings a 
flavour of the ‘muck yard’ into the parlour, ‘talks of the master,’ and 
who does on an average as much work as an entire London household. 
And in earlier years my experience has taken me into many odd nooks 
of the world, and shown me the conditions of ‘service’ there. In-out-of 
the-way Flemish towns, in France’s capital, in a Roman ‘Calle,’ and on 
the Venetian ‘ Riva,’ in a Florentine market-place, and a Belgian Spa, 
high up over the Elbe, in Saxony, and on the side of a mountain in 
Switzerland, in a new town on ‘Superior, and old ones in India, China, 
and Egypt—and in many another forgotten locality have I been ‘served’ 
more or less well by the ‘domestic—and undomestic ’-—servant, Hindu, 
Norwegian, Scotch, Irish, French, German, Italian, Chinese, Indian, 
Spanish, Swiss, Welsh, Lascar, Japanese, American, Portuguese, Sicilian, 
Nigger, and Cockney—I know ‘ their tricks and their manners’ from first 
to last! 


I venture to hope that I shall not be accused of approaching so 
serious a subject in too frivolous a spirit. Far be it from me to trifle 
with the sacred vessels ; does not the British matron stand at the head 
of her domestic phalanx, ready to avenge with direst punishment so 


sreat acrime? The above quotation of experience is, alas, only too 


true, and is as said above only inserted apologetically. Mrs. Grundy, 
may I go on? Will you permit Coelebs to present you with ‘“ Maids” 
and their Critics’ from a male point of view. 





It is generally simpler in discussing any subject of this unusual 
kind on which there is so much more to be said than can even be 
indicated in such brief limits as the present, to take one or two special 
aspects of the case, and in the present instance we may as well take the 


question which the Nineteenth Century contributors have been arguing 
from, as it seems to me, very insufficient generalizations. The question, 


however, may be stated in a clearer, at all events a more concise and 
VOL. VIII. NO. 30. X . 
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definite form than it is put by the ladies, and to the following 


effect : 


I. Are the conditions of a servant's life as favourable to morality 
and happiness as are those of her class who are engaged in other 


occupations ? 
Il. And if not, wherein lies the cause ? 


Asking the questions in this way we come at once face to face with 
the one great difficulty of the question: the difficulty, namely, of 
ascertaining sufficient facts on which to found a judgment. And it is 
not wonderful if we turn to the papers of these ladies who give a strong 
denial or affirmative to the first of these questions, to find that their 
conclusions are based on a few individual cases which happen to 
have come beneath their notice, and which are quoted at length as 
evidence—and more or less conclusive evidence—for the conclusion 
arrived at. Of course these instances prove nothing—not even them- 
selves, for it is to be noted that they are simply the servant's words 
related to—or spoken in hearing of—a member of the mistress class. 
If a hundred mistresses were thoughtless, unjust, and tyrannical; or a 
thousand were considerate, indulgent, and impartial, how would that 
help us to ascertain the effect of the life upon the class in question, or 


afford us any guarantee that we had obtained a fair numerical average ? 


It appears to me that on such a question the safer way is the old 
deductive one by which we proceed from cause to effect, and that we 
should ask ourselves not whether the majority of servants are happy, and 
the majority of mistresses good, but whether the conditions under which 
servants live are opposed to the natural requirements of humanity, and 
whether if so we do not find in their behaviour, in their vices, and their 
deficiencies, the result of this infringement of natural law. For it is 
hardly possible to insist too strongly upon the fact that it is only on 
sufferance that the race continues to exist. Nature stands over us in 
varying mood—rod in hand, and surely as her laws are broken the rod 
descends—sometimes, ‘alas how frequently ! it descends upon the wrong 
person, or strikes with sunlike indiscriminancy ‘the just and the un- 
just,’ but sooner or later the punishment comes home to roost, as Hood 
said ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Curses,’ and ‘ Chickens’ did,—comes home to the right 
person, to the breaker of the law. Here then is a simple question, I wish it 
could be asked herself by every mistress of a household: Am I demand- 
ing from my servants such things as they can give and yet retain their 


self-respect and an average amount of enjoyment of life? For the true 


reciprocity of domestic service between an employer and the employed 
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is not so much labour on the one hand, for so much pay on the other, 
but so much labour plus respect and endeavour on the one hand, for 
so much money plus so much protection and care on the other. There 
is absolutely no justification for the taking of other people’s lives for 
the purpose of making our own happier and more comfortable, unless in 
the so doing we raise their standard of happiness and comfort; and, 
though I see Miss Benson in her optimism denies it, there zs little 
doubt but that as at present constituted there is implied in the con- 
ditions of domestic service a practical surrender of the individual life. 
There are a few hundred, perhaps a few thousand houses in London 
and the country, where the establishments are so large as to form little 
communities of their own, and where the real mistresses and masters (and 
they are the worst of all)! are the upper servants, but in all other estab- 
lishments down to the very lowest, the mistress /as the power, and very 
frequently exercises it, of dictating to her servants in almost everything 
which affects their daily lives—think for a moment if this be not 
most strictly and accurately true. The hours of rest and of labour are of 
course within her control ; within very wide limits she is then the abso- 
lute and irresponsible authority. It may be noted in passing that 
the result of this is that the average hours during which a domestic 
servant is on duty? are from seven a.m. to eleven p.m., or sixteen hours 
per diem. The amount, kind, and quality of food, and the times and 
numbers of meals are again settled by her: so is the amount and time of 
recreation, though it is worth remark, that the £¢vd and quality of recrea- 
tion are points with which she does not usually concern herself, or take any 
measures to procure. Again, the dress of the servants is regulated mainly 
by sumptuary laws, informally passed, but formally sanctioned by all mis- 
tresses, with the addition of personal deviations due to the whim of the 
special householder. Again, in speech and behaviour both to the other 
servants, to the tradespeople, to visitors, to strangers, as well as first 
of all to the family which she serves, is the domestic expected to adopt 
her mistress’s standard. Lastly, in religion, though the interference 
here is more occasional and languid, the right is indirectly claimed, 

1 T cannot refrain, in this connection, from calling the attention of our readers to a most powerful 
picture of the tyranny exercised in such large households by the upper over the lower servants— 
the picture which was drawn by Mrs. Lynn Linton, in most kind compliance with my wishes, 


and partly from information supplied by myself. This was contained in a story which appeared 
in our REVIEW in February and March, 1889.—Ep. U.R. 

2 J allude of course to middle-class households, in many of which the hours are even longer 
than these, as vide the practical Mrs. Beeton, who kindly states, for the guidance of all young 
wives, that six o’clock is a good hour for the servant to commence her work in the summer. And 
I remember the mistress of a large London household telling me that on one occasion she found 
her scullery-maid not washing up, but actually scrubbing stewpans at three o'clock in the 
morning, the girl's explanation being that the cook did not permit her to go to bed until every 


utensil used for dinner was thoroughly bright. —CG@LEBs. 
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and frequently exercised, Lastly and chiefly in the surrender of life, 
which I believe is so indisputable, comes the liability to summons at 
any hour of the day or night ; and note that there is implied in this 
not only the liability to serve, the necessity of being always in readiness 
for service, but the liability also to special preparation of the face, 
manner, and speech in conformity with the mistress’s ideal. I say 
nothing here of the many other points in which mistresses may and do 
regulate their servants’ lives, nothing of perpetual fault-finding, scolding 
or interference, nothing of the myriad regulations, prohibitions and re- 
strictions of irritable, capricious, or exacting mistresses, these vary of 
course in each household, and may be entirely absent, or fully present. 
Let us take only what is universally claimed on the one hand and 


conceded on the other. 


Is not a surrender of individual life implied in the above? No, 
says Miss Benson, the servant has her holidays, she has also the penny 
post ; and then she proceeds to give instances of good servants and 


mistresses, 


‘My dear woman,’ one feels inclined to say to her, ‘what has this got 
to do with the matter?’ That the surrender of life is not total we quite 
understand, for were it so no human being could endure it, but as far 
as the regulation daily life is concerned the surrender is practically com- 
plete. Tyranny on the one hand, and extra conscientiousness on the 
other, will not alter the main facts on which both parties habitually 
found their intercourse. In England, at the present day, in so vast a 
majority of cases that the exceptions are not worth consideration, the 
mistress settles for her servants work, dress, food, speech, behaviour, 
recreation, and social intercourse. What use does she make of her 
power ? What does she make of that life, which she takes into her 
charge as really, though not as formally, as she engages her servants to 


perform certain duties ? 


These are serious questions which our women alone can answer, and 
whether it is morally justifiable to exact or to surrender so much is scarcely 
questionable. But the facts are so, and you cannot change the old for 
the new like a garment. Fora long while to come the old conventions will 
endure, They may endure in all desirable qualities to the end —for systems 
which are ideally true and just are rarely workable on this imperfect 
planet—if only the mistress learns to make the life she has taken charge 
of real and vital ; to allow it natural affections, and natural imperfections ; 


to govern with desire for progress and happiness, as well as with desire for 


restriction and duty ; to bring it into a due relation to her own, and not 
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divorce it from that life of others, with which it should have so many 
threads of intercourse. The mistake is not in ordering the life, but in 
disordering it; in aiming at an ideal for a servant which would only 
be tolerable in a machine. The lowest morality I have ever found in 
any so-called respectable class is the morality of the ‘smarter’ division 
of London servants, who never speak to you save with every sign of 
deference and apparent obsequiousness. No, the machinery ideal won't 
work—save for machines ; even then it breaks down occasionally if 
there's not sufficient humanity to keep it in order. The truth is that 
the present system, which was founded on feudalism, and which is still 
feudal in essence, loses all sense and coherence unless the feudal relation 
is preserved on the side of the master and mistress as well as on the 


side of the servant. 


I do not say that the mistress exacts too much in demanding the 
power to regulate the lives of her dependants to the extent it is done to- 
day ; but I do say that if she demands that power she must pay for it 
after the old fashion by a care for the well-being and interests of those 
dependants, which is nowadays the exception rather than the rule. Their 
‘service’ must not be the beginning and end of their lives in relation 
with her ; she must consider them in all such matters as she cares for in 
her own life, and in the lives of those who are dear to her. She must 
teach as well as order, provide amusement as well as duty; and in the 
outcome help them to establish a life of their own which shall not be 
bereft of those pleasures and affections which make her own life tolerable. 
The proof that this is not usually the case is to be found in the profound 
ignorance which most mistresses of households, at all events, in London, 
entertain on the subject of their servants’ belongings, tastes, and desires. 
This results in making the servant rely for her distraction—distraction 
which should be as harmless as it is necessary—on all kinds of illicit 
pleasures, and illegitimate associates. And as the mistress prohibits, 
inside the dwelling, all companionship, it is not difficult to understand 
that that prohibition will be habitually evaded in proportion to the 
strictness with which it is enforced. If there may be no friendly teas 
in the kitchen, there will be, you may be certain, teas, and suppers, and 
other meals, which are more than friendly, and which are enjoyed the 
more keenly since they are stolen delights, carrying with them, if 
discovered, penalties of reproof or dismissal. And this brings me to the 
consideration of what is perhaps the worst feature of domestic servants 
at the present time, viz.: their habitual, gigantic, and almost unblushing 
mendacity. It is hardly too much to say that in the case of servants 


and mistresses of average quality, the mistress never hears a genuine 


word spoken by one of her domestics from one year’s end to another 
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Nay, nine times out of ten, she does not hear her servant's true voice 
unless it reaches her through closed doors by the medium of the kitchen 
staircase. How upon such a foundation is one to expect that the 
flowers of genuine respect and affection can fairly flourish ? And it 
does vot flourish, for, though it is sad to think and write, it is but too 
true that there is but an armed neutrality in most households between 


the mistress and maids. 


The servant knows, that for her conduct to be pleasant to her mistress 
she must apparently have neither friend nor lover, personal idiosyncrasy, 
nor private judgment. She steals out for her holiday noiselessly, lest 
any one should see how nicely she is dressed ; she meets her lover round 
the corner, and leaves him there on her return. There is not a single 
joy, or taste, or sorrow which she can believe her employer likely to share, 
or glad to hear about. How far-reaching is the coldness, and even the 
animosity which such a belief inevitably produces-—and to whom is the 
fault of that animosity attributable? Not to the ignorant girl who 
generalizes from a bitter experience, but to the educated woman who 
sits oblivious of the servant’s existence, till she feels some desire un- 
satisfied, or sees some duty unfulfilled ; and if the result of this repression 
—this unnatural, unwholesome repression—is to render the servant a 
hypocrite and a liar, it is not without its evil effects on the character of 
the mistress ; for as,as Kingsley would say, ‘by some blessed human 
law, the surest way to fall in love with any one is to do them a kind- 
ness; so the converse is also true, and to have habitual relations with 
those whom we treat with cold imperativeness, and whose vital interests 
we habitually neglect, makes us both dislike and suspect them—dislike 
which is but the fruit of our lack of humanity, and suspicion which is but 
the unconscious reflexion of what our own attitude of mind would be 
towards those who treated us in like manner. For nothing is single in 
this world, and you cannot buy and pay for human service, as if it were 
a cigar or bonnet—you cannot traffic in such a matter without incurring 
obligations, nor can it be rendered to you unless the giver is prepared 
to add goodwill to duty, and respect to labour. I do not know that 
any point in the relation of the intercourse of mistress and maid brings 
this more forcibly home to a man’s mind than the change of voice which 
is so frequent an accompaniment to any order which a mistress gives.' | 
have sat many times in London drawing-rooms hearing well-born, 
gentle-mannered, and apparently tender-hearted women talking amongst 
themselves or to their guests, in the mildest, sweetest accents ; and 


1 To her female servants only, here, as in most other matters, the difference of sex seems to 


constitute a chaim upon forbearance, and when my lady speaks to her footman, she is almost as 


suave as when she speaks to my lord. —Ep, U.R. 
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then the bell has been rung and answered, and a servant has come, 
and behold! we might be in another world, so utterly different is the 
cold, dry, inconsiderate tone of command, which orders the tea, or the 
carriage, or alters the number of guests to dinner. I remember many 
years ago when I first came to London, this used to make me so un- 
comfortable, and dislike the women who exemplified it so intensely, 
that I could hardly sit in the room with them afterwards, and after 
twenty years’ experience, I still consider it detestable, unwomanly, 
and mean. 


Cruel, of course, it is, and the usual defence that it is the best, if not 
the only way, of maintaining discipline, is, as far as my knowledge goes, 
absolutely incorrect ; those people who are best served, have, almost 
without exception, in the cases from which I can speak personally, 
been those who have treated their dependants as human beings, not as 
automata : and it is strange to notice that once grant this decent 
human consideration—once convince the servant that her feelings and 
her welfare are objects of consideration as well as her work, and unless 
she happens to be an absolutely worthless girl after that you can do 
with her, and the majority of her fellows, almost exactly what you 
please—she and they will work for you to an extent, and even suffer for 
you with a fidelity, for which there is no equivalent in the terms of their 
engagement. In the old days mistresses were not, as Charles Reade 
tells us, ‘mealy-mouthed with their servants,’ and if these did wrong, 
they received a good hearty scolding, and even, unless history lies, a 
good sound whipping on occasion ; but yet, in the old days, history is 
pretty unanimous in saying that the servants were the best friends of 
the household—that the master and mistress were next to—if not before 
—their own people in their affections, and the present system, in which 
the servant is never ‘spoken to,’ is not fruitful in such results. Why 
was this so? Because we also read in old history and fiction, and are, 
some of us, old enough to remember ourselves, the days when the mistress 
knew all the personal affairs of her dependants, and cared for them. 
I remember, more than a generation since, one of my nearest rela- 
tions nursing her sick servant with her own hand, and yet she was not 
a bit the less respected or obeyed by them when they were well. The 
age has grown more luxurious and less kind-hearted, and such a pro- 
ceeding would to-day be looked down upon as scarcely desirable, and 
certainly out of the question ; but it was right all the same, and unless 
some return to the old spirit which caused such things to be done 
becomes possible to us, we must either put up with the class of servants 


which our faults have bred, or substitute an entirely different conception 
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of domestic service—one, for example, more akin to that which prevails 
in America, where help and mistress are on equal terms, the mere 
difference being that one contracts to do certain things in such a 
portion of the day, and the other contracts to pay for them. I do not 
believe in the possibility of this latter system producing satisfactory 
results, either as regards the character of employer or employed, or as 
to the labour performed under such entirely mercenary conditions. The 
need of something to reverence is almost as universal as the need of 
something to love; and I think if two human beings live together, 
no good work is done by one for the other, and no satisfaction expe- 
rienced by either, unless the relationship is touched with sympathy and 
softened by consideration. 


To sum up what is, I fear, a very desultory argument, domestic 
service is neither to be praised nor deprecated as a profession for women, 
independently of the conditions under which it is carried out ; but those 
conditions are, at the present time, one-sided and unfair, and we are 
reaping the result of the unfairness, in the deterioration of the class, 
If we want good servants, we must pay for them in other coin than that 
which we have lately given; we must return to the old conditions in 
which they were part of the family, and we shall obtain the old results 
of loyal obedience and unselfish devotion. 


CELEBS. 





*,,* Owing to pressure on our space the Monthly Summary is unavoidably omitted.—Ep, U.R. 
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Mr. H. MM. Stanley z as Reader and Comrare 


*Vitta Victoria, Cairo, April, 1890. 
‘Dear Sir,— 

‘* * * T greatly regret that I can do no more than assert my perfect belief that every thought 
that animated your son was for the well-being and_ success of the enterprise for which he had volunteered ; and 
do not think that there is one man out of 10,000 living who, after resolving to discover what persuz asion could effect 
with Tippu Tib, would have done otherwise than persevere in the attempt ; and none possessing the zeal and 
ardour and passion for work which distinguished your son could possibly have evaded the fate which overtook 
him. However erring the conception of his duty, his companions concurred in it, and he, being the responsible 
chief, suffered while performing what he and they considered to be his duty. I have the satisfaction of remember- 
ing that during our acquaintance, and when we parted at Yambuya, we lived as friends, and separated as such ; 
and I only regret that I could not hz Ave been 28 days earlier, to have rescued a young fellow whose heart, I shz ali 
always believe, was in the right place. 

‘Yours most faithfully, (Signed) H. M. STANLEY.’ 
Extract of Letter to Sir Walter Barttelot, Bart. 


‘Good night, oh! my companions! May honours such as you deserve be showered upon.you. To the warm 
hearts of your countrymen I consign you. Should one doubt be thrown upon your manhood,or upon your loyalty 
or honour, within these pages, the record of your faithfulness during a period which I doubt will ever be excelled 
for its gloom and hopelessness, will be found to show with what noble fortitude you bore all.’—(H. M. Stanley 
p. 431, vol. ii. ‘ Darkest Africa.’) 


EW things are less gracious, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, less excusable, than 
the attempt to take away from any man who 
has undergone unusual perils and surmounted 
vast difficulties, any portion of the honour 
which has been publicly bestowed upon him. 
It is felt, and rightly, that much may be ex- 
cused to such an one if in distress or danger, 
or in the encounter with difficulty, his actions 


ai 1 = * r . . 
Li Wr, See have been those which were most available 
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and useful for the needs of the moment, rather 
than such as would be inculcated in Sunday schools, or approved of by 
Dorcas societies. All those who have had anything to do with the 
management of large bodies of men, and who have been responsible for 
their safety and guidance as well as their effectiveness, know that there 
are many occasions when the ruler must, so to speak, take off his kid 
gloves and use the iron hand of discipline and authority, no matter how 
really tender may be his heart, or how regretful his feelings. ‘ It is little 
use, says a slangy but not uninstructive proverb, ‘to squirt rose-water 
at an iron-clad,’ and in the conduct of expeditions, as in the cutting down 
of trees, the blows must sometimes fall thick and heavy, and occasionally 
blood must be shed without too much concern. Acts which are 
cowardly in themselves—such as the firing'at naked savages from a 
VOL. VIL. NO. 31. 7 
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safe distance with Winchester repeating rifles, or burning the villages 
and destroying the crops which give those savages shelter and subsistence, 
are yet excused by practical men, or if not excused, relegated to the 
catalogue of sad, unavoidable necessity, when they have been done to 
ensure the safety, or forward the progress of an expedition which would 


otherwise have failed. 


For we must not be too curious as to the colour of the hands which 
bring gifts of knowledge or help the spread of civilization: all that we 
are entitled to ask being that the successful explorer or discoverer should 
deal faithfully with his comrades, and honestly with his employers, should 
fulfil the objects for which he has received help and authority, and 
should give due honour and reward to those who have assisted him in 
the conduct of his enterprise. Errors of haste, errors of morality, errors 
of taste and temper, errors even of boastfulness, self-glorification, and a 
keen eye to personal interest, may well be forgiven to and forgotten in 
the man who takes his life in his hands for some worthy object, and 
pushes through to a successful conclusion enterprises of unusual daring 
and privation, which he alone perchance is able to render successful. 
The truth of these considerations has never been more clearly exemplified 
than in the records of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s African explorations. 


There are few of us who are acquainted with his earlier books, and 


who have cared to follow intelligently not only what they say, but what 


they imply, who feel inclined to sanction, save on some such plea as the 
above, Mr. Stanley’s habitual conduct towards the natives with whom 
he came in contact ; and there is perhaps no modest or honourable 
Englishman who has not felt a touch of shame in reading these narratives 
at the boastfulness and arrogance of the writer, and at the peculiarly 
unpleasant mixture of journalistic exaggeration, unscrupulous dealing, 
and religious sentiment which characterise Mr. Stanley’s actions as they 
are depicted in Mr. Stanley’s own words, 


The records of African travel, which happily is only another name 
for African heroism, were pretty full before Mr. Stanley’s arrival, and 
have been continued since by many another intrepid and self-sacrificing 
explorer ; but the story of such achievements has never, to the best of 
our belief, been told in such King Cambyses’ vein, nor have the ex- 
plorers demanded so persistently rewards so great, or advertised their 
achievements in so exhaustive a manner. However, the age is one of 
self-advertisement, and not too fastidious a taste, and Mr. Stanley might 
doubtless have gone on to the end shoving his own conception of himself 
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successfully down the throats of the English people with general 
applause and popularity, if his deficiencies had only consisted in such 
matters as the above. In truth it was no one’s business to care much 
how unknown cannibal tribes in the interior of Africa were treated 
or question the accounts rendered by Mr. Stanley of his actions ; what 
people did care for was, not the manner in which he told his story, but 
the fact of his having it to tell at all. The old English admiration 
for courage and hardihood covered in this instance, like charity, a 
multitude of sins, and men who were most opposed to his vulgarity, 
and swagger growled out nevertheless at the club to one another, 
‘I suppose he’s a plucky beggar ; confound him!’; which is, in club 
language, high praise. But when Mr. Stanley extended his prerogatives, 
from simple boastfulness at home and unscrupulousness abroad, to 
neglecting the safety of his officers while living, and attacking their 
reputation when dead; when it became a matter of public suspicion 
whether he had not misled the entire English public by gaining their 
assistance and applause for one philanthropic enterprise when he was 
chiefly concerned for: prajects commercial, political, and personal ; when 
he was said to have taken captive the man he was sent to relieve ; when, 


lying under the stigma of such accusations, he had no reply save in- 
sinuations of the most shadowy and horrible character against the dead 
men who had served him ; and leaving his accusers unanswered, and 
his conduct unexplained, he took ship for America, to repeat on his 
lecturing tour the tale of that expedition with regard to which his 
bond fides had been so severely challenged ; I think there were few of us 
who did not feel inclined to let our judgments ga by default, so un- 
worthy of a gentleman and an honest man did such conduct appear. 


The tactic of the manceuvre was sufficiently obvious. No one 
knows better than Mr. Stanley how evanescent is popular interest in 
any given subject, and he might well expect that with his own book 
securely established in public favour the revelations of Major Barttelot’s 
diaries would, within a very short time, cease to be remembered, and 
from their purely personal interest fade from the public view. Nothing 
is more tiring than an old accusation, no matter how veritable it may 
be, to every one save the accuser. ‘Oh! that’s an old story,’ do we not 
often hear said as a sufficient answer to some very possibly well-grounded 
charge, 


Few people can appreciate, fewer still sift evidence, and fewest of all 
perhaps will take the trouble to do either when there is a consensus of 
ready-made opinion which is to be had for the asking. It may well be 
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that Mr. Stanley was right, and that by the time he returns, his treat- 
ment of the late Major Bartteldt and Mr. James Jameson will be 
forgotten ; but there are few signs of such being the. case, and what little 
the present writer can do to prevent its taking place, he has endeavoured 
to do in this article, by setting down as plainly as possible the facts of 
the case abstracted from all irrelevant detail. 


The case for Mr. Stanley is stated at great length, in telling 
journalistic fashion, and with abundant surrounding of pious and high- 
souled moral reflection in Mr. Stanley’s own work of ‘ Darkest Africa.’ ! 
The case for Messrs. Jameson and Barttelot is set down with no such 
attractive surrounding, but in simple almost schoolboy language in 
which the bald facts appear unadorned and instinct in their very rugged- 
ness with the accents of truth and honour, in their private diaries.” 
In addition to these there is on Mr. Stanley’s side the extremely 
careful, clever, and well-edited work of Mr. Jephson, prefaced by Mr. 
Stanley himself, and indeed undertaken with his ‘ revision and co-opera- 
tion. On the side of the ill-fated officers there is also the testimony of 
Mr. Ward and Lieutenant Troup, and indirectly, as showing the 
motives which actuated Mr. Stanley, the testimony of Emin Pasha, 
Dr. Peters, and others. To these sources I have gone at first-hand to 
ascertain, if possible, the exact facts of the case. No statement is, 
to the best of my belief, made in the following paper without its 
authority being given. The reader is asked to accept nothing on 
hearsay evidence. 


If the case on behalf of Mr. Stanley is still incomplete, it must be 
remembered that it is so by his own wish and owing to his own action. 
He it was who brought the accusations against Messrs. Barttelot and 
Jameson four months since—brought them knowing that the men were 
dead, and. knowing that by the terms of their contract with him their 
lips would be sealed in death as in life for months to come. Those 
months have now passed, and through his book one of the dead men has 
unconsciously spoken in answer to the carefully-formulated charge of his 
late leader. What it is that has been said, and what intrinsic evidence 
of the truth of Major Barttelot’s words is to be found in the reports of his 
comrades, and in Mr. Stanley’s own book, are matters which I shall endea- 


1 In the numerous quotations from this book throughout this article I have frequently abbre- 
viated the title to D. A. 

2 Reference will be found herein only to Major Barttelot’s Diary. Mr. Jameson’s Diary has 
not yet been seen by me, or published, although I hear, on very good authority, it throughout 
corroborates Major Barttelot’s work.—H. Q. 
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vour to make plain. I have no wish to add a.word of accusation to that 
which appears in this Diary and is contained in the simple record of 
the facts themselves, though I think, as I wrote more than a year ago, 
that Mr. Stanley’s treatment of his subordinates was systematically 


ungenerous and unfair. There: is abundant intrinsic evidence in 


‘Darkest Africa’ to show that the rear column was practically and 
unnecessarily abandoned by Mr. Stanley during a whole year, and that 
the loss of life with that column was, at all events partially, due to that 
neglect, and that the account given by Mr. Stanley of the conduct of 
the commanders of that column, especially as regards Major Barttelot, 
is a piece of special pleading, in many cases self-contradictory, and 
intentionally conveying a false impression of the facts related. 


First of all, let us take the precise accusation made by Mr. Stanley 
against the conduct of the rear column ; and, fortunately, we are able to 
give this in the succinct words of Mr. Stanley himself, as spoken to a 
Times interviewer, and reported in the 77zmes of October 31. ‘I wrote 
that the rear column was wrecked by the irresolution of the officers, and 
by the non-fulfilment of their promises, and their indifference to the 
interests of the expedition. I cannot now modify that censure. This 
general censure was cast by Mr. Stanley on the rear column in a letter 
to the ‘Emin Pasha Relief Committee’ in August, 1888. After more 
than two years Mr. Stanley repeats it unmodified, as his last utterance 
on the subject before leaving Ireland for America! No word of regret 
accompanied the censure then, or accompanies it now; it is plain 
unsparing, precise in its indictment. It can also be shown to be un- 
merited. Let us take the counts of accusation in detail. They are 
three in number. 1. The irresolution of the officers. 2. The non-. 
fulfilment of their promises. 3. Their indifference to the interests of. 
the expedition. 


As to 1. Before we can charge any man with irresolution in any 
given: line of conduct, we must show, or at all events assert, that his 
action was influenced by his hesitation—in matters wherein a choice 
was left to him. In other words, if a subordinate is left with certain 
instructions which cause him to act (I here use cause in the sense of 
force) in a manner which would be irresolute if adopted on his own 
responsibility, the blame of that irresolution does not belong to him, but 


1 It may be remarked that since writing this portion of my article, events have so rapidly 
developed, that prominence has been given to Mr. Stanley’s later charges; but nevertheless 
this original indictment remains as the only ground which could justify his action, and as such 
demands detailed disproof. The refutation of the later charges will be found at the end 
of this articlee—H. Q. 
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to his commanding officer. He is not indeed irresolute at all, rightly 
understood, but simply faithful to his instructions. Now it is easy to 
show that Major Barttelot, unless he disregarded the instructions left 
for him by Mr, H. M. Stanley (and it must be remembered that before 
entering upon the expedition he had solemnly contracted to obey those 
instructions), could have reasonably acted in no other manner than he 
did. He was instructed (1) that the loss of the goods intrusted to him 
would be certain ruin to the expedition. (2) He was instructed only to 
move forward in case of an insufficiency of carriers, by marches of six 
miles twice over; as shown in Major Barttelot’s Diary, this would 
not have sufficed to carry the loads intrusted to him, and is recog- 
nized by Mr. Stanley himself, for, on page 518, vol. i, ‘ Darkest 
Africa,’ he suggests that in the event of the non-arrival of the carriers, 
marches of six miles at a time four times over should be made. In other 
words, that 42 miles should be travelled for every six advanced. At 
this rate it would have taken Major Barttelot’s column over a year anda 
half of continuous marching, without any allowance for accidents, halts, 
attacks by the natives, &c., or hindrances in the forest and on the river, 
to arrive at the Albert Nyanza. Remember that this gigantic, and in 
fact impossible, enterprise is not contained in Mr. Stanley’s letter of 
instructions (p. 134, Barttelot’s Diaries), but simply appears on a pen- 
cilled memorandum! which he states was made in the presence of 
Major Barttclot,—and that the letter of instructions only suggests 
Major Barttelot’s advance ‘if you (Barttelot) prefer marching to staying 
for our arrival.” Mr. Stanley’s letter of instructions to Major Barttelot 
is to the effect that the safety and retention of the loads was to be 
Major Barttelot’s first consideration, and that the question of his staying 
at, or moving forward from, Yambuya was an indifferent one to Mr. 
Stanley, who was to return to Major Barttclot after spending a fortnight 
with min Pasha, (‘ We may assume that we shall not be longer than 
a fortnight with him (Emin Pasha) before deciding on our return to this 
camp, along the same route traversed by us when going east.’ Same 
authority.) It is clear therefore that, as. Major Barttelot did not receive 
from Tippu Tib,? according to the contract made with him by Mr. Stanley, 
any carriers before June 4th, 1888, it was literally impossible for 
him, if he followed Mr. Stanley’s instructions, to have started earlier ; 
and so far from his having shown irresolution in his desire to start 


1 It is curious that a copy of this memorandum is now in Mr. Stanley’s hands, Mr. Bonny 
retaining the original : how it came into Mr. Bonny’s hands is not explained, p. 518, vol. i, 
te 

2 I adopt Mr. Stanley’s spelling throughout. —H. Q. 
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forward, every page of his Diary, from the date of Mr. Stanley’s de- 
parture to that on which (June 4th) he writes to Mr. William Mackinnon 
to say that Tippu Tib has ‘at last, but with great reluctance, given us 
400 men,’ is a record of innumerable attempts made by Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Jameson to get these carriers, and an expression day after day 
of his utter misery and disgust at being forced to remain in the Yambuya 
camp. Remember that Mr. Stanley made this contract ; remember that 
he gave the instructions I have quoted referring to the absolute necessity 
of these loads to the safety of the expedition ; remember that there is no 
word in his instructions which would justify Major Barttelot in moving 
forward without these loads ; remember the innumerable attempts made 
by Major Barttelot to force Tippu Tib into the fulfilment of his con- 
tract; remember that during this period Major Barttelot travelled in 
these ineffectual attempts nearly 1200 miles; remember that Mr, 
Stanley had promised to return to the camp in four or five months ; 
and then say how it could be possible for the commander of the expe- 
dition to speak of the irresolution of the dead officer who had so 


entirely and faithfully obeyed his instructions. 


It may perhaps be thought that the irresolution charged in this first 
count does not refer to Major Barttelot’s remaining at Yambuya ; but 
this is not the case. No other cause has been given by Mr. Stanley or 
even hinted at; and the plain facts with regard to this point are, (1), that 
from the whole mass of his followers Mr, Stanley picked 389 of the best 
and strongest ; that he left at Yambuya 129 of the worst, a considerable 
proportion of whom were invalids ; that he made a contract with Tippu 
Tib which that leader evaded altogether for a year, and then only half 
fulfilled ; and that he promised to return to the Yambuya camp in 
October or November, and did not do so till the following August. 
(IIe said to me, ‘Good-bye, Major; shall find you here in October 
when I return.» Letter to Major Sclater, Barttclot’s Diaries, p. 46.) 
We cannot help asking ourselves the question whether, if the provisions 
and stores, including, be it remembered, far the greater proportion of the 
ammunition, were so necessary to the safety of the expedition, why they 
should be left in a camp with which the advance column did not even 
attempt to preserve communication, guarded only by a few of the refuse 
of Mr, Stanley’s followers and the forty Soudanese ?! We ask ourselves, 
too, why, seeing the all-importance of Tippu Tib’s fulfilment of his con- 
tract to supply the 600 bearers required for these stores, Mr. Stanley 


1 The men had been twice picked over by Mr, Stanley, according to his own words, and 


none left but the goce-yoees, or laggers, the sick and the worthless, or, as Lieutenant ‘Troup 
graphically describes them, ‘the scum,’—H. Q. 
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should not have taken means: to insure the fulfilment of that contract 
before leaving the camp at Yambuya. Mark that the character of Tippu 
Tib was thoroughly known to, and distrusted by, Mr. Stanley ; mark 
that he has already, on the way up to Yambuya, had a quarrel with Tippu 
Tib (see pp, 106 and 108, Major Barttelot’s Diaries), to whom. he had 
promised a supply of ammunition which he had not given, and then say 
whether it is not inexcusably reckless of his officer’s life and the safety 
of his stores, to depart into the forest, leaving the great slave-dealer to 
fulfil or not his contracts as he likes. Throughout‘ Darkest Africa’ Mr. 
Stanley claims, certainly in every chapter, almost on every page, out 
praises for the precautions he takes, and the success which attends his 
efforts invariably, even inthe smallest details. How is it that he can go 
so far to meet failure as to leave all that which is essential to the success 
and safety of his expedition in the charge of a few sick and worthless 
men, and dependent on the good faith of an Arab slave dealer in whom 
he has no belief, and who has already cause to be dissatisfied with him ; 
and having done this and found that the probable consequences of such 
action have taken place,and that the one honest and capable man whom 
he left in command has, after eating his heart out in inaction for a 
year, been killed in his service, how dare he turn round and heap upon 
the misfortune he has created the odium of his blame and his injustice ? 


So much in disproof of the first count in Mr. Stanley’s charge 
against his officers. I have -dwelt thus long upon this charge of 
irresolution, as its disproof practically includes that of Mr. Stanley’s 
second charge: that the officers in question disobeyed his orders. It 
may be noted here that one great difficulty of making the facts relating 
to this matter clearly known to the public, and of proving Mr. Stanley’s 
statements with regard to them to be misleading and inaccurate, is that 
Mr. Stanley frequently contradicts his own words, and in different 
portions of his book gives different accounts of what feally happened, 
and of his own intentions. I shall give instances of these contra- 
dictions in the second portion of this article, when I come to deal with 
the question of Mr. Stanley’s personal conduct towards his subordi- 
nates; but it is useful to remark here @ propos of this charge of dis- 
obedience to orders, that on page 487, vol. i.‘ Darkest Africa,’ Mr. 
Stanley denies that these celebrated instructions were ‘ orders,’ and says 
that they ‘are suggestions or advices. There is abundant proof 
throughout Major Barttelot’s Diaries that this was not the impression 


1 Moreover, Mr. Sianley in his censure of the rear column contradicts himself in the above 
respect, demanding why his orders were not followed, p. 6, vol. i., D. A,—H. Q. 
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received by him, and on pages 132 and 133 of that book may be read 
in Major Barttelot’s letter of August 15th, 1887,to Mr. William Mackin- 
non, the detailed account of how, since the 20th June,! Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Jameson had been engaged in carrying out the instructions 
left by Mr. Stanley in detail. I have compared this letter and the 
work which it recounts carefully: with Mr. Stanley’s letter of instruc- 
tions, and I can find no point in which those instructions have not been 
attended to. In the fifty-two days which had elapsed between Mr. 
Stanley’s departure from the camp and the writing of this letter by 
Major Barttelot, that officer had fortified the camp in the prescribed 
manner, had ‘ ascertained the position of all villages within a four-mile 
radius on the southern, eastern, and western sides, had instituted 
friendly relations with the natives, as recommended by Mr. Stanley ; had 
also established a complete system of discipline for the administration of 
the camp, both for officers and men. This letter also contains the proof 
of the interpretation put by Major Barttelot upon Stanley’s instructions 
with regard to the forward movement of the rear column ; and as this is 
a most important point, I quote the entire passage which includes it :— 
‘Up to the time of writing this, Tippu Tib’s men have not arrived, 
though these marauding Arabs before mentioned may be them. Should 
it turn out to be so, or should they eventually come, I should march at 
once in Mr, Stanley’s track. If, however, they do not, I shall be com- 
pelled to stay-here till November, when Mr. Stanley expects to return, 
or till such time afterwards as he may return. This letter, be it remem- 
bered, has long been public property, as, after it had reached Mr. 
William Mackinnon, it was published in the 7zmes of November 28th, 
1887; its contents, therefore, are as well kndbwn to Mr. Stanley as to 
myself. And yet in face of such knowledge, with all the facts of this 
detai'ed compliance with his ‘instructions, ‘orders,’ ‘advices,’ ‘sugges- 
tions,’ or whatever he may variously call them, he can deliberately sit 
down and pen the following words :—‘ I cannot understand why the five 
officers (Barttelot, Jameson, Ward, Troup, and Bonny) having means for 
moving, confessedly burning with the desire to move, and animated with 
the highest feelings, did not move along our track as directed.’—P. 6, 
vol. i., ‘ Darkest Africa.’ And again, in a letter to Mr. Troup, dated, 
‘Villa Victoria, Cairo, April 5th, 1890. Why, having received instruc- 
tions to follow on our track on arrival of the Bolobo contingent, and 
concentration of the Rear Column at Yambuya, you preferred to rest 
inactive at Yambuya for eleven months.’ Is not the answer perfectly 


1 This is a clerical error: the date of Mr. Stanley’s departure is given both in ‘ Darkest 
Afiica’ and in later entries in Barttelot’s Diaries as June 28th.—H. Q. 
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clear ? The instructions to move forward were given only in view of 
certain eventualities which had not happened, and for the non-occur- 
rence of which, if any man is to be held responsible, it. must be Mr. 
Stanley himself, since it was the non-performance of the contract made 
by him with Tippu Tib which caused the rear column to be unable to 
move wuless the stores were abandoned, 


Evidently there is not a shadow of ground for accusing Major Barttelot 
of disobeying his instructions. In the first place, his instructions stated 
plainly he was only to move if he preferred doing so to awaiting Mr. 
Stanley’s return ; in the second place, he was distinctly told not to move 
except in certain cases, which did not occur; and in the third place, it 
was strongly impressed upon him that his first consideration was to be 
the safety of the stores, the loss of which Mr. Stanley stated would be 
ruin to the expedition. As a matter of fact, he was tied hand and foot 
to Yambuya camp, unless he disobeyed Mr. Stanley’s letter of in- 
structions. 


What greater proof could possibly be given of the fact of his 
intense desire to move as soon as he could do so without disobeying his 
orders, than the perpetual and wearisome journeys undertaken both by 
him and Mr. Jameson to Stanley Falls, for the purpose of persuading 
Tippu Tib to keep his contract’ and supply the bearers without whom 
it was impossible to forward the stores on which Mr. Stanley sets so 
much value ? 


Mr. Stanley makes it a taunt against Messrs. Jameson and Barttelot 
that in these journeys, which he scornfully calls only ‘marking time, 
the one travelled 800 and the other 1,200 miles, but every mile of these 
journeys is in reality a reproach to him, since they were only undertaken 
to procure the completion of the means of transport for the stores 


which those officers were set to guard. 


I confess the frame of mind is inconceivable to me, and will, I trust 
and believe, be inconceivable to most of my readers, which can permit the 
living and successful leader to hurl such a taunt at the dead men, whose 


lives would in all probability never have been sacrificed had he not 
broken his promises, and failed to take any precaution for the safety of 
his followers. But it is the old story. There are no people who are so 
rancorous as those who have injured others, and none so unjust as those 


1 It is curious that, though the contract which made Tippu Tib Governor of Stanley Falls has 
been published in extfenso, the contract for the supply of carriers for the Expedition is only 


generally described, and, to the best of my belief, has not been published at all.—H. Q. 
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who seek to excuse themselves by proving others to be in fault. The 
apparent truth of the case can be stated in very few words. The safety of 
Mr. Stanley’s rear column was not a matter of great concern to him, or he 
would have taken precautions, first, to provide for the completion of his 
contract with a man whom he knew by old experience to be both 
treacherous and unscrupulous ; secondly, to have maintained communi- 
cations with it during his own forward movements; thirdly, to have 
provisioned it adequately, and lastly he would not have broken his 
promise to return to that camp where he had located his stores, and left 
its officers in entire ignorance of his whereabouts for more than a year. 


I have now shown, I think, conclusively, that there is no ground 
whatever for the first and second charges made by Mr. Stanley against 
Messrs. Barttelot and Jameson, and I will now deal very briefly with the 
third charge, which is a general one, and therefore would be, under 
ordinary circumstances more difficult to dispose of—the charge of 
indifference to the interests of the expedition shown by the officers in 
question! We must presume that Mr. Stanley only dates this indiffer- 
ence from the time when he left the camp at Yambuya, for I suppose 
even he would not count it as a sign of indifference to subscribe £1,000 
and undertake the most arduous duties for nothing, as did Mr. Jameson, 
or the feeling which Major Barttelot showed, when he also, for nothing, 
placed himself in a wholly subordinate position, under Mr. Stanley’s orders, 
for the sake of being associated with him in the expedition in question. 
With the point of the fairness of Mr. Stanley’s contract with his subor- 
dinate officers we shall deal later. For the present it is sufficient to say 
that by signing it they placed themselves entirely in Mr. Stanley’s power, 
without fee or reward.” 


Up to the date of his departure from Yambuya, Mr. Stanley has 
apparently no word of blame for the manner in which Major Barttelot 
performed his duty,3 though, as I shall have occasion to explain later, 
Major Barttelot’s Diary reveals much dissatisfaction with Stanley’s own 
behaviour. How, then, are we to interpret the neglect of the interests 


of the expedition upon which Mr. Stanley insists? We have shown 


that this neglect could not be attributed to Major Barttelot for remaining 


1 In reference to this point, see the quotation at the beginning of this article. —H. Q. 

2 With the exception, of Messrs. Troup and Bonny, who received a salary from Mr. Stanley. 
—H. Q. 

° Teo exceptions must be made to this, Mr. Stanley having expressed dissatisfaction with 
Major Barttelot for being two days late on an expedition which he was sent on to Stanley Falls 
toconvey Tippu Tib. Major Barttelot’s Diaries show that this delay was not owing to his fault, 
pp. 103-110.—H. Q. 
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at Yambuya, Since, had he not done so, he would have been not for- 
warding the aim of the expedition, but risking the very essentials of its 
success. Can the neglect, then, be said to have been shown in the 
precautions taken by Major Barttelot for the fortification of his camp 
and the safety of his followers? This can hardly be the case, since for 
more than a year, with a garrison only of the sick, incapable, and_use- 
less men whom Mr. Stanley had weeded out from the advance column, 
Major Barttelot maintained his position intact in the midst of a horde 
of enemies (see page 174 ef seg. Barttelot’s Diaries). Nor is it easily 
to be found in the innumerable efforts made by him and Mr. Jameson to 
procure the means of advance. 


Let us pass over these long months of expectation and hope deferred 
and vain watching for the coming of that leader of whom no tidings 
were heard, and speak of the time when at last Tippu Tib had been 
persuaded, cajoled, and threatened into sending not 600, but 400 carriers, 
and see whether the neglect is to be found in such entries as those 
which I quote from Major Barttelot’s Diaries and Letters. 1 purposely 
make these extracts as short as possible in order that they may cover the 
whole time during which Major Barttelot commanded at Yambuya, 2. 
from Mr. Stanley’s departure to shortly before his own death. 


EXTRACTS FROM MAJOR BARTTELOT’S DIARIES. 

September 27th,p. 157. ‘Report from natives of Stanley’s coming back.’ 
29th. ‘ No confirmation of the report about Stanley; if I hear nothing 
fresh I shall start for the Falls Saturday or Sunday.’ ‘October 4th, 
p. 158. ‘ Jameson, two Soudanese and self started at 2.30 a.m. and arrived 
at Abdullah’s camp at 8.30a.m., Jameson and I walked about twenty-five 
miles to-day.’ October 14th, p. 164,‘ No sign of Tippu Tib up to date. 
I have done all I can now till Stanley puts in appearance, and failing 
that, I shall not take any decided steps till February. It will be weary 
waiting but must be gone through with.’ December 24th, p.171.‘A year 
since I first met Stanley.’ Christmas Day, p. 172. ‘Gavé all hands two 
metako and twelve cowries; the headmen three metako and eighteen 
cowries and a whole holiday.’ December 31st, p. 173. ‘ A dull monotonous 
year for me, and a disappointment for me.’ March 14th, 1888. p. 204. 
‘Caravan arrived with a tremendous lot of men for us, about 2,000 I 
was told. I sent to find out, when it appeared there were only fifty, 
and that Tippu Tib will not come till he has sent all our men. I am 
appalled and determined to send a telegram to Mackinnon. No news 
of Staniey. March 17th, pp. 205—207. Long letter of instructions 
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to Mr. Jameson to proceed to Kasongo for the purpdse of interview 
ing Tippu Tib, and instructing him to get ‘400 fighting men— 
300, 200, or even 100 would be better than none.’ . Then follow details 
of contract, and the letter concludes with ‘ All this of course will be 
void should we hear news of Stanley’s certain return. Till such news 
is heard and made good, or until we meet with Stanley, I am the 
head of the expedition, and in event of the second case, Mr. Stanley 
will assume command; but the guarantee shall still stand good up 
to such date as the men may be used. Moncey to be paid on arrival at 
Zanzibar. If your stay at Kasongo be a lengthy one, send a messenger 
to me with news. Purchase twelve bags of rice, coffee, and ghee for the 
expedition. Write to Mackinnon fully concerning the agreement.’ 
‘March 27th, 1888, p. 213. Instructions to Ward in detail. To proceed to 
nearest cable station in order to wire to Mackinnon ; the following is 
part of the message: ‘No news of Stanley since writing in October ; 
have sent Jameson to Kasongo to hasten T. T.and obtain from him as 
many fighting men as possible up to 400, he and I guaranteeing money 
in name of expedition. Jameson will return about May 14th; if men 
come before his arrival, start without him—wire advice and opinion.’ 
‘April 4th, p. 223. Consulted with Bonny, who was alone with me in camp, 
and we both thought I had better go to the Falls and explain our position 
to Tippu Tib’s representative there. May 22nd, p. 238 (Jameson 
returns). ‘Jameson told me that Tippu Tib hated Stanley because he 
had broken his word to him about presents he had promised him when he 
crossed Africa which he had never sent ; also because the powder was not 
at Yambuya in the first instance, and because he said that in June last 
(1887), acting under Mr. Stanley’s orders, I had refused aid to him by not 
allowing my men to fire on the natives after the burning of the village of 
Mbunga: He absolved me from all blame, but he had said that if he had 
not been hurried up by Holmwood, the consul at Zanzibar, and by the 
fear of losing his good name with the English, he would never have sent 
the men at all. My firm belief is that he (Tippu) knows about Stanley, 
and I suspect he is acting a double part.’ June 7th, p. 245. ‘1 have 
had to write to father about paying the half of the £1000 to Muni 
Somai (this was the sum to be paid to Tippu Tib for the 400 bearers, 
the result of Mr. Jameson’s negotiations with him, and the amount was 
guaranteed by Messrs. Jameson and Barttelot), because if the Committee 
think it too much, they may refuse, and I don’t want to be like Stanley 


when he crossed Africa. I am afraid father will think it a blister if he 
has to pay, but it cannot be helped. Englishmen’s names must not be 
disgraced for a paltry £500.’ June 4th, pp.. 270—282. Long letter 
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to Mr. W. Mackinnon, detailing the agreements made for the carriers, 
the route intended to be taken by Barttelot, what will be done with the 


stores not taken, &c. 


It may be noted that this letter contains a valuable testimony to 
the services to the expedition rendered by Mr. Jameson. June Ist, 
page 296 ef seg. Extracts from a letter to Sir Walter Barttelot: ‘That 
for the last three months we have been virtually prisoners is, I should 
think, by now a well-known fact. Every inducement has been offered, 
every means tried by the Arabs to break the peace; but I have been 
able to ward it off. Whether Tippu is really in earnest now, and our 
start a consummated fact, I cannot say. The men are here, the agree- 
ment signed, but the fact remains that we are in their hands, with whom 
no contracts or oaths are binding, and who, if it suits their purpose, will 
scatter us to the winds. Stanley, if he gets home, will no doubt twist 
events so as to make it appear that all the failure was due to me; but 
if I come back too, I can show him up in his true light, for I have not 
been round these villages and all the Arab stations hereabouts for 
nothing.» (In the same letter follows his request to his father to pay 
the £500 above alluded to, should it be necessary.) ‘And it should be 
paid to my detriment hereafter, for it is a large sum, and I know how 
and then in a P.S. ‘Stanley is not dead, 


’ 


bothered you are about rents: 
to the best of my belief. I can hear nothing about that. That he may 
be in a fix I think possible, but we will (D.V.) get him out. We leave 
to-morrow, June 11th. Good-bye to you both, and God bless you!’ 
(Note that this letter, though commenced on June Ist, was not finished 
till June roth. It was the last letter written to his family by Major 
Barttelot (with the exception of a short letter from Stanley Falls). 


These numerous extracts from Major Barttelot’s Diary and his private 
letters—extracts which were, it is very evident, never intended to see the 
light save by his family, and the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed—form, I think, the most convincing testimony which could 
be desired in favour of Major Barttelot’s care for the interests of the 
expedition. They show him continually struggling to force the treach- 
erous slave-dealer to furnish him with the means of transport ; they 
show him taking all possible precautions for the safety of the men and 
stores entrusted to him ; they show him sparing no fatigue or effort in 
his chief’s service ; they show him and his friend, Mr. Jameson, pledging 
their private means to obtain the carriers which Mr. Stanley had 
promised them, and had through his agent failed to supply ; and they show 


1 The italics are mine.—H. Q. 
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him when even a portion of those carriers are obtained, setting forward 
resolutely on the search for his missing leader, who has left him for 
thirteen months alone and uninformed even of his safety. They show 
also that in all the steps he takes, he is thoughtful of the pecuniary 
position of the expedition, and safeguards it with a care which is only 
equalled by his scrupulous determination that whatever engagements he 
enters into with the natives should be punctiliously carried out. 


But I have had another reason for quoting so fully from this Diary, 
and from these letters, and that is, not to prove only Major Barttelot’s 
performance of his duty, but to show something of his true character, of 
the unconscious self-revelation of the daring English gentleman, the 
affectionate son, the soldier,and the man of honour. There isa breath of 
fresh air in these words of his, and a strength of right-mindedness and fair 
dealing which are impossible to gainsay. The language is abrupt, homely, 
almost schoolboy-like ; there is no hint of self-laudation or self-excuse, 
Placed in an aimost impossible position, this man is evidently trying, 
simply and honestly, to fulfil the duty set before him, and though he is, 
as he would say himself, beastly uncomfortable, and though he recognizes 
that the circumstances will probably prevent his efforts from being 
successful, and though he feels that he has been unfairly treated, and 
deceived in the place assigned to him in the expedition, and in being 
left alone for more than a year when his chief had promised to return in 
less than four months, scarcely a word of repining or even of offence 
crosses his lips, even in his most private communications; and in the 
last lines of his last letter all he says about Mr, Stanley, is that ‘ probably 
he’s in a fix, but we'll get him out of it if we can.’ 


There is a story told somewhere by Lawrence of an old Burgundian 
marauder, who, wounded to death in the heat of the fight, was propped 
up by his retainers against a tree to die, and when they returned some 
time after, was heard to murmur as he gazed upon the life-blood, 
welling slowly from his wounds, ‘Le bon vieux sang de Bourgoyne, 
qu'il coule rouge et fort’; and so with a smile of satisfaction he 
died. Lawrence tells the story @ fropos of the doctrine of nodlesse 
oblige, and winds up his anecdote with the remark that ‘In patient, 
uncomplaining endurance, in the power of repressing and obliter- 
ating outward tokens of suffering, the ‘good old houses hold their 
own amongst us still’! and somehow these last months of Major 
Barttelot’s life, and the temper in which he met want, disappointment 
and misfortune, bring the old story vividly before me. That he was 


1 I quote from memory.—H. Q. 
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unfairly tried, carelessly neglected, and has been ‘since his death most 
cruelly and unjustly abused, it is, I think, impossible to doubt ; and that 
the man who was responsible for all these things, and who could never 
find one word of genuine pity or sincere sympathy for his young com- 
rade’s death, should not be blamed for his lack of generosity and con- 
sideration, appears to me perfectly incredible. It was only necessary 
for Mr. Stanley to have written half-a-dozen sentences inspired by the 
most ordinary sentiments of sympathy and pity, to have shown some 
faintest consideration for the feelings of Major Barttelot’s living relatives 
and friends, and the fair record of Major Barttelot himself, to have 
in great measure atoned for the fatal mischance brought about by his 


own conduct. But instead of this, not a single word of regret or kind- 


ness has passed his lips, from the moment when he first heard the 
news, till the present hour; and his first action was to visit with his 
severest censure, frequently expressed in words equally harsh and scorn- 
ful, the conduct of the young man so foully murdered in his service, 
and this very April he wrote to Major Barttelot’s mourning father a 
long list of charges against his dead son. Those who care to read this 
effusion will find it on pages 363 to 384 of Major Barttelot’s Diaries 
and Letters. They will find also therein a detailed answer to each 
charge, given by Major Walter Barttelot, the editor of the Diaries. 


In the course of a magazine article it is absolutely impossible to enter 
into the numberless details with which the present subject is encom- 
passed, and I must here leave without mention many points with which 
I should’ have liked to deal at length. Such, for instance, as Mr. 
Stanley’s later and more horrible insinuations against Major Barttelot’s 
character! made in various letters to the papers and interviews with the 
reporters, especially that interview with the reporter of the New York 
Herald, which has been so widely discussed, in which Mr. Stanley 
asserted—I quote from the New York Herald of November 2nd— That 
any English jury would have acquitted Barttelot’s murderer.’ This 
assertion was understood at the time, and, taken with the context, it 
would have been difficult to attribute to it any other meaning, to imply 
that Major Barttelot was shot by a man whom he had dishonoured 
through his wife. It is true that in a subsequent interview with a 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph Mr. Stanley denied that this was 
his meaning, but he gave no other explanation of his words, and since 
then we have had the testimony of the president of the court-martial, 


1 Since writing the above, Mr. Stanley has defined his charges, and I have. noticed them in 
the concluding portion of this article. —H. Q. 
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who'tried and condemned the murderer, which was given to the Herala’s 
Brussels correspondent, and published Sunday, November 2nd, to the 
following effect 1 :— 

Mr. Stanley’s statement that any English jury would have acquitted Sanga 
seems to be an impeachment of the court-martial’s fairness. ‘The real fact is 
that during the trial Sanga himself alleged no other motive for murdering Major 
Barttelot than that Major Barttelot, disturbed during the night of July 17 by 
Manyuema music revels, which he had strictly forbidden, issued from his hut 
wherein Mr. Bonny also slept, and discovered that the noise was made by 
Sanga’s wife, and raised his stick against her, whereupon Sanga, in unpremeditated 
anger, thrust his gun against Major Barttelot’s breast and fired. He was so close 
that Major Barttelot’s clothes were found burned on his body. ‘This was the 
version of all the eye-witnesses, corroborated by Sanga himself. ‘The savage 
needed no stronger motive than the aforesaid slight provocation to murder Major 
Barttelot, because he expected that, according to Manyuema customs, he would 
not be sentenced to more than a pecuniary penalty for taking another man’s life. 
‘This impression was so much ingrained in Sanga’s mind that when he learned he 
was really going to be shot he shrieked and swooned. Mr. Stanley’s insinuations 
that Sanga was impelled by greater and fouler provocations may rest upon secret 
reports which he probably believes true, but which are shown to be false by 
Sanga’s own confession. 

It is of course evident that even had Mr. Stanley’s assertion been 
fully accurate, instead of entirely the reverse, it would have been no 
answer to the real question at issue, and could only have been con- 


sidered as a wanton blackening of his subordinate’s character." 


Another point on which Mr. Stanley has written most vehe- 
mently, and about which indeed he appears to feel more concerned than 
anything else, is what he describes as the officers (2e. the 1ear-column 
commander and subordinates) reducing their ‘ chief to a state of desti- 
tution’; and again in a letter to Mr. Troup, dated 5th April, 1890, as 
rendering your ‘chief naked’; and again in another letter to the 
same gentleman, as, ‘stripping me naked, or remaining silent while I 
was being reduced to poverty.’ ® 

It w.ll scarcely be credited that Mr. Stanley’s only ground for these 
extraordinarily picturesque assertions, is the fact that when Major 
Barttelot was at last able to move forward, and had necessarily to 

1 My readers will, I trust, pardon the slight repetition which occurs here, as it was necessary 
to some extent to recapitulate this point in the later portion of the article. —H. Q. 

= It will be noticed by careful readers of the statement made by Mr. Bonny with regard to 
this assassination of Major Barttelot that his account is materially different from that of Mr. 
Stanley, although the latter derives his information from Mr. Bonny himself, It is also different, 
and almost inconsistent with the account which Mr. Bonny wrote in his official report of this 
occurence almost immediately after it took place, which is quoted on p. 490, vol. i., ‘ Darkest 
Africa.’—H. Q. 

* Sce “With Stanley’s Rear Column,’ pp. 289, 292. —H. Q. 
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discard 137 of the loads left with him, owing 
few carriers he was able to obtain, he made 


Stanley’s personal luggage, sending forward only such things as he 


to the comparatively 


a selection from Mr. 


thought would be required, and ordering the rest to be sent to Bangala 
for safety. This selection from Mr. Stanley’s personal luggage was 
made by Major Barttelot, Mr. Jameson, and Mr. Werner, and is fully 
described on page 247 of Major Barttelot’s Diaries. 
was the separation of what was not 
what 


The sole object 
immediateiy wanted, from 
would be required, and the opening of all the boxes was 
necessitated in order to make the division. It is curious, and 
seems almost prophetic, to find Major Barttelot writing in a letter of 
this date to Miss ——, that ‘To-day we had to open Mr. Stanley’s 
boxes.—I expect he will make a stir about our opening his boxes ; he 
is so suspicious of anything of that kind ; but as some of them are more 
like Noah’s arks than boxes, I cannot carry them ; and they must be 
opened to get out anything we may think he wants!’ All this evidence 
was before Mr. Stanley when he made the above charges, and it is 
difficult to understand how, since such was the case, he could have 
possibly believed in their truth. This is the case with several minor 
points in which the action of the rear-guard is censured by Mr. Stanley, 
¢.g., of that in which he says that, although he had left three hundred 
thousand percussion caps, yet it was necessary, for some reason he 
cannot divine, to purchase £48 worth more, the reason of this being 
the caps he had purchased were so bad as to be useless, and this must 
have been known to Mr. Stanley, since his attention was called to the 
fact by Mr. Jameson himself on the voyage up to Yambuya camp. 

I have now shown, conclusively, how much truth there is in the 
assertion made by Mr. Stanley that the rear column was wrecked by the 
irresolution of its officers, their disobedience to orders, and their neglect 


of the interests of the expedition. I have shown Major Barttclot, 


their leader, to have been resolute and consistent in action, to have been 
strictly obedient to the instructions left with him by Mr. Stanley, and 
to have forwarded the interests of the expedition, not only by the 
utmost efforts to guard the stores committed to him, and obtain the 
help that was necessary for carrying those stores forward, but even by 
pledging his personal credit and that of Mr. Jameson to obtain the 
assistance required. 


I now come to the consideration of Mr. Stanley’s own conduct on 


this expedition, and shall endeavour to show whether it was of such a 


character as readers of ‘ Darkest Africa’ are led to believe, and as the 
praise which he has demanded for himself, and which has so liberally 
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been granted him, would seem to imply. 
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This conduct of Mr. Stanley’s 
is a very complicated question, and can of course be only very cur- 
sorily and imperfectly described in the few pages at our disposal. It 
would take a couple of volumes as large as his own to point out all 
the inaccuracies and mis-statements which are to be found in ‘ Darkest 
Africa ;’ and to prove what were the real aims of the I’min Pasha 
Relief Expedition would be an affair of extreme difficulty and ted’um, 
and would probably involve in the course of the narrative the liability 
of many others than Mr. Stanley himself. 


The secret history, in fact, of this expedition, and its probable con- 
nection with the Imperial British Kast Africa Company, has not been, 
and cannot yet be, written. We know that there is a history, and here and 


there we discern traces of its character, but that is all. 


I divide Mr. Stanley’s conduct into three distinct portions: 1, His 
action in connection with the English public, the Emin Pasha Relief 
und, and the expedition in general; 2, his conduct towards the 
officers who accompanied him; 3, his conduct towards Emin Pasha 
himself! ‘The one chief point,’ said a great novelist to me once, 
‘if you want to tell a story, is to make certain that you begin at 
the beginning’—and the beginning in the present instance is the 
character of Mr. Stanley himsclf, for it must be remembered that 
this last expedition is but one of a series, and was not undertaken 
by a man without a history. Mr. Stanley is not only an explorer; 
with a sword in his hapd and a Bible in his jack-boot, as we are some- 
times inclined to fancy in reading his highly-spiced narratives, he is an 
ambitious, wary, and long-headed man of the world ; a keen weapon in 
the hands of a king desirous of territory, or a commercial company eager 
for wealth. His relations with Leopold of Belgium, though they are 
shrouded in mystery in their extent and character, are certainly intimate 
and extremely important, and we have long since seen some fruits of 
these in the acquisition of the Congo Free State. When therefore we 
find that many of those gentlemen who formed the Emin Pasha Relief 
Committee in London and contributed largely to the Relief Fund, 
happen also to be the same as are to be found on the direction 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, and when we read 
(page 68, vol. i. ‘Darkest Africa’) that the first thing Mr. Stanley 
did on his arrival at Zanzibar was to obtain a concession from the Sultan 
which Mr. Mackinnon, of the Emin Pasha Expedition and Imperial 


British East Africa Company, had fruitlessly tried to obtain long ago, 


! The third division forms a complete story in itsclf, and is not dealt with in the present 
article. —IT. Q. 
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and that that concession embraced a coast line of over 400 miles (p. 57, 
Barttelot’s Diaries) and the towns of Mombasa and Melindi, we are tempted 
to ask, first, whether there was not some understanding between Mr. Mac- 
kinnon! and Mr. Stanley; secondly, whether it was from pure philanthropy 
that Mr. Stanley arranged this little matter ; and thirdly, whether it was 
quite the right use to which to put the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition ? 
Couldit have been in that gratitude which has been defined as a recognition 


of favours to come, that Sir Wm. Mackinnon and Peter Mackinnon, Esq., 
subscribed between them £4,500 to the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 
(p. 461, vol. ii., ‘ Darkest Africa’); and is it not almost touching to find that 
in Mr. Henry Stanley’s long dedicatory letter to Sir Wm. Mackinnon of 
the story of this expedition, he has the modesty to doubt whether Sir 
William is sufficiently convinced of the ‘reality of my friendship and 
devotion to you (Sir W. M.) and to my friends of the Emin Relief Com- 
mittee, and assures him that if he is satisfied that Mr. Stanley has 
‘faithfully and loyally accomplished the missions’ entrusted to him, he, 
Mr. Stanley, requires no higher praise ; to which we can only suggest 
that if the gentlemen in question were not satisfied with the little present 
of territory made to them by Mr. Stanley’s influence, and of course made 
gratuitously out of the fulness of Mr, Stanley's heart—‘ quite keerless-like,’ 


as Mark Twain would say—they must be singularly hard to please. 


In connection with this point, an assertion which has been frequently 
made, both with authority and anonymously is worth noting. I take the 
latest expression of it from an interview with Mr. Rose Troup, quoted in 
the New York Herald of November 2nd. Mr. Troup, it will be remembered, 
also served with Mr. Stanley on a former expedition, and was highly 
praised by him as being one of those ‘who have been conspicuous for 
their capacity and their all-round fitness for special fields of labour ;’ 
and again, as being, in Mr. Stanley’s belief, a ‘thoroughly good officer.’ 
Hiear then what this thoroughly capable man and good officer has 
to say :— 

Mr. Stanley is a great explorer, but he went into this Emin Relief Expedition 
for fame and what he could get out of it. He has no more philanthropy than 
my boot. I will go further, and say that the expedition was in the nature of a specu- 
lation, and not a philanthropic relief movement. ‘The capitalists backing it were 
after the ivory which Emin Pasha was supposed to have collected. ‘The officers 
of the expedition were promised certain shares in the expected big supply of ivory 
as a reward for their services. ‘The release of Emin Pasha was a secondary 
consideration entirely. 

Now I beg all my readers to note most carefully that I quote the 
above in no way as an argument, or attributing any belief whatever to 


' Now Sir William Mackinnon.—H. Q. 
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Mr. Troup’s doxd fides, or attaching any value to his opinion. I know 


very little indeed about Mr. Troup, and am not in the least disposed to 


rely upon him for evidence, but this statement of his has a certain value as 
a perfectly plain, straightforward accusation by a member of Mr. Stanley’s 
company, and it merely repeats what has been frequently written and 
published in the newspapers as to Mr. Stanley's object, and that of the 
directing powers of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee. I would point 
out that I have shown a very much greater object than the acquisition 
of ivory, which that committee, or at all events its most prominent 
members, did obtain by the expedition; but still I am of course 
convinced that their sole object was, as was so loudly asserted, 
the relief of Emin Pasha. Moreover I believe that they were 
far too business-like and highly educated a body of men to rely 
upon such a risky speculation as the annexation of a problematical 
quantity of ivory which was reported to be waiting for somebody to 
carry away from the heart of Africa. It is pleasant to find, though, that 
while not relying on any such unsound speculation, the committee never- 
theless took precautions that if the ivory existed they should obtain their 
fair share of it, and that they even pestered the Foreign Office to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Egyptian Government to prevent that Govern- 
ment claiming an undue proportion, In view of the high-toned and 
altogether elevating philanthropy of Mr.Stanley’s expedition,as described 
by its leader, these little commercial touches, appropriate to a nation of 
shopkeepers, are inexpressibly refreshing ; they bring us down, as it were 
from that empyrean in which so few of us can long breathe comfortably, 
and supply us with an intelligible motive for, and a proper commercial 
view of actions and their fitting recompense, which before seemed 
almost toe chivalrous to be profitable, and too unselfish to be real. As 
we are now dealing with commercial people, it is as well to quote the 
exact words of the Emin Relief Committee. The whole letter is instruc- 


tive, and I give it entire :— 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office (received March 26). 
28 WYNNSTAY GARDENS, KENSINGTON, 
March 25, 1887. 
Sir,—In the concluding part of your letter of the 16th instant allusion is 
made to the question of ivory, and the hope expressed by Nubar Pasha that the 
expenses incurred by the Egyptian Government would be covered by the sale of 
the ivory they possess at Wadelai. 

Referring to a letter from Mr. W. Mackinnon to the late Lord Iddesleigh, 
dated Nov, 27, 1886, the following paragraph occurs: ‘It appears from informa- 


tion in the newspapers that Emin Bey is believed to have considerable quantities 
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of ivory, which might be utilized for repayments of outlays connected with any 
scheme of relief. ‘The Committee would naturally expect that, if this anticipa- 
tion be realized, a just proportion should be made over to them,’ 

I have now the honour to request that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Aflairs may see fit to have the just claims of the Committee for their 
proportion of the ivory at Wadelai acknowledged by the Egyptian Government, 
in order that no misunderstanding may arise in the future, and that the utmost 
harmony of purpose may exist between the objects of the Committee and that of 
the Egyptian Government. 

I have, ete., (Signed) TF’. pe Winton, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Committee. 

We are now in a position in which our view of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition loses much of its unreality. We find that it was solidly 
built, so to speak, upon ivory, and included, incidentally, the acquisition 
of a fair slice of the Dark Continent ; but this is by no means all that 
there is to be said in its favour. We have yet to recognize the part played 
by Leopold of Belgium in this charitable scheme, and this may be read 


in plain words from pages 58 to 60, Major Barttelot’s Diaries. 


I regret that I have no space to quote these 7 extenso: they include 
the following facts. An arrangement with Tippu Tib, whereby he was 
to receive £300 a year from the King of the Belgians and to be made 
Governor of the Falls Station. Ile was to do no slave-dealing below 
the station, according to the conversation reported in vol. i. p. 71, 
‘Darkest Africa,’ but he was to be allowed a free hand above Stanley 
Falls—-in other words, over ‘a vast distance of some hundreds of 
thousands of square miles, and with a large native population’ 
(page 59, Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries’). I find, however, on turning to the actual 
text of the agreement between Mr. Stanley and Tippu Tib, that even 
the above does not express accurately all the powers entrusted to the 
latter. The agreement does, indeed, include preventing the tribes 
downwards from Stanley Falls engaging in the slave-trade, but no 
mention is made therein of Tippu Tib himself, and the next clause but 


one to that above referred to runs as follows :— 


‘Tippu ‘Tib is to be at full liberty to carry on his private legitimate trade in 
any direction,’ and to send his caravans to and from any place he may desire 
(Clause 3). 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of this contract which Mr. 
Stanley made on behalf of the King of the Belgians with the great 
slave-dealer, it is only necessary to turn to Mr. Stanley’s own account of 
what Tippu Tib’s trade really implics—the trade, be it remembered, 


! The italics are mine.—I1. Q. 
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being the trade in slaves and the acquisition of ivory. As to the 
ivory-— , 

very tusk, piece and scrap, in the possession of an Arab trader has been 
steeped and dyed in blood. Every pound weight has cost the life of a man, 
woman, or child ; for every five pounds a hut has been burned ; for every two 
tusks a whole village has been destroyed ; every twenty tusks have been obtained 
at the price of a district with all its people, villages, and plantations (p. 230, 


Vol. I. *D. A’). 


As to the slaves, the adult aborigines are killed off and the children 
preserved, 

The girls are distributed among the Arab, Swahili, and Manyuema harems, 
the boys are trained to carry arms and are exercised in the use of them. When 
they are grown tall and strong enough they. are rewarded with wives from the 
female servants of the harem, and then are admitted partners in these bloody 
ventures. So many parts of the profits are due to the great proprietor, such as 
Tippu Tib, etc. (p. 229, vol. i. ‘ Darkest Africa’). 

Such is Mr. Stanley’s own opinion of the results of the private trade 
of Tippu Tib, for the regulation of which he, on behalf of the 
King of the Belgians, concluded the agreement which was the second 
object achieved by him after landing at Zanzibar in command of the 
Kmin Pasha Relief Expedition. And it is worth mentioning that 
immediately subsequent to the conclusion of this agreement we find 
given as one of his reasons—‘I wish to engage Tippu Tib and his people 
to assist me in conveying the ammunition to Emin Pasha, and ox return 
to carry this ivory? (The italics are mine.) Not, of course, that Mr. 
Stanley wished for the ivory for himself or for his friends of the Emin 
Pasha Relicf Committee, but because— 

The subscription of Egypt to the Emin Pasha Fund is large for her depressed 
finance. In this quantity of ivory we had a possible means of recouping her 
treasury, with a large sum left towards defraying expenses, and perhaps leaving 
a handsome present for the Zanzibari survivors. 

The amount of ivory reported to be in Emin’s possession was seventy- 
five tons, which at the present price of 12s. per lb. amounts to about 
£100,000; so that there certainly would have been a considerable 
margin left after recouping ‘the distressed finance of Egypt’ for defraying 
the expenses of the expedition. I quote the following comment of 
Major Walter Barttclot’s for what it is worth ; those who are acquainted 
with the account of Mr. Stanley’s expedition of 1874 will recognize its 
substantial accuracy :— 

It will be remembered that Tippu Tib had benefited by Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition of 1874 by following the explorer’s route, and that he had in conse- 


1 P. 59, Barttelot’s Diaries. 
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quence obtained possession of all the country on the Congo east of the Falls 
Station, the King of the Belgians having benefited to a like extent on the west. 
Was Mr. Stanley about to help his friends still more? By the agreement he 
makes Tippu Tib acknowledge the titular sovereignty of the King, and he makes 
the King acknowledge the right of the slave-dealer to carry on his infamous trade 
and give him £360 per annum. ‘The King lends Mr. Stanley one steamer on 
the Congo for the expedition; Tippu Tib, apparently, is not expected to help 
his friend in any way, for the carriers, if provided, are to be paid for. 

It may be asked perhaps by readers who have not cared to follow the 
facts quoted above carefully, what all this has to do with Mr. Stanley’s 
character and his conduct to the expedition in question? I answer 
that it was necessary to show that Mr. Stanley was engaged in great 
concerns with which the professed object of that expedition had little 
or nothing to do! That he was endeavouring to serve, and was indeed 
successful in serving, many masters ; and that those who were engaged 
as his subordinates were really helping in enterprises of which they knew 
nothing, and the achievement of which was a prominent object of their 
leader. When the King of the Belgians lends Mr. Stanley a steamer on 
the Congo for the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, Mr. Stanley utilizes it, it 
is true ; but he also utilizes the steamer which has been placed at his dis- 
position by the British India Steam Company to transport Tippu Tib 
and ninety of his followers at the cost of the expedition to Stanley 
Falls. In this round-about fashion it comes to pass that those who 
subscribed in London to relieve Emin are, though most of them know 
it not, subscribing to assist in the acquisition of territory by the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, and to place the greatest slave-dealer in 
the world in his new governorship on the Congo, in accordance with the 


wishes of the King of the Belgians.” 


Let us now see the actual position which was occupied by the 
officers who accompanied this expedition, and what chance they had of 
understanding Mr. Stanley’s real designs. Be it remembered that some of 
these officers, with the exception of Surgeon Parke, Mr. Bonny, and Mr. 
Troup, of whom the two last were paid servants, and the former gave 
his services free, had contributed large sums of money towards the 
expedition, amounting between them to some thousands. (I may remark 
here that the figures in the books of Major Barttelot and Mr. Stanley 
differ ; for instance, the sum given by Major Walter Barttelot as having 
been furnished by his brother is £1,300, and the same amount is there 

1 Tt is useful to note in this connection the assertion of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee 
made in the 7zmes, Nov. roth, 1890, ‘that not any motive of personaleadvantage’ whether ‘ of 
fame, riches, or ivory,’ actuated them ‘in the slightest degree’ !—H. Q. 

* From Zanzibar, or, in other words, between three and four thousand miles.—H]. Q. See 


p- §9, Barttelot’s Diaries. 
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attributed to Mr. Jephson, though here also Mr. Stanley mentions £1000 
as the subscription made. Probably the odd £300 in each case is the 
cost of the officers’ personal outfit. 


First, to what did Mr. Stanley’s subordinate officers pledge them- 
selves by the articles of their agreement? And here we come face to 
face with a very curious fact, namely that the agreement which each 
signed is,so to speak, an entirely one-sided one. It pledges the signatory 
to go on the expedition, to accept any post assigned to him by Mr. 
Stanley, to serve him loyally and devotedly, to follow him by whatso- 
ever route he may choose, and not to publish anything connected with 
the expedition, or to send any accounts to the newspapers, for six 
months after the issue of the official publication of the expedition by 
the leader or his representative. But it pledges Mr. Stanley to nothing 
at all, save the provision of a revolver, Winchester rifle, ammunition for 
the same, tent, canteen, a due share of European provisions, and £40 
for outfit! In fact, by signing it for no consideration save that of being 
permitted to accompany Mr. Stanley, the unpaid officers place themselves 
bound hand and foot in Mr. Stanley’s power. 


So strongly was this felt, that the doctor who was selected to fill 
the post of medical officer, and who had already, it is significant to 
observe, served with Mr. Stanley on the Congo, declined to sign the 
agreement as it stood, requiring the insertion of the words (with regard 
to the agreement to publish nothing until six months after Mr. Stanley’s 
official report), ‘except in the case of my reputation being attacked.’ 
It is characteristic of Mr. Stanley’s extreme ingenuity in presenting 
his actions in the most favourable light, that in the account of this 
incident given in ‘Darkest Africa’ entire omission is made of this 
objection of Dr. Leslie’s, whose name is indeed not even mentioned. 
It seems as though the course of future events must to a certain extent 
have been foreseen by Mr. Stanley when he took such precautions to 
shut the mouths of all those who accompanied him on his expedition 


till six months after he had given his own version.” 


Now although the duties of the subordinates are defined in this 
agreement, and that of the leader omitted, I think we must allow, if 


we consider this as a contract made by a gentleman with gentlemen, 


! It is perhaps worth noting that in the only case where this outfit is mentioned by one of 
the subordinate officers, z.¢e. Lieutenant Troup, it is according to his statement of supplied.— 
H. Q. See Preface to ‘ With Stanley’s Rear Column,’ by J. Rose Troup. 

* Surgeon Parke, who was taken in place of Dr. Leslie, was an old comrade and friend of 
Major Barttelot’s, and by him introduced to Mr. Stanley, though this is not mentioned in 


‘Darkest Africa.’—See Barttelot’s Diaries, page 52. 
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that the latter duty did exist by implication, and somewhat to the 
following effect : 

I, Henry M. Stanley, Leader of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, agree to 
employ (say Major Barttelot) on that expedition in a manner suitable to his rank 
and reputation. I agree to treat him as a gentleman, and be faithful to him as a 
comrade, to take all due care for his safety and maintenance in any position which 
I cause him to occupy, and to give him a fair share of such honour and reward 
as may be obtained by the expedition in return for his service and loyalty. 

(Signed) Hixry M. STANey. 

After all, it is a sound legal maxim which tells us that there can be 
no claim enforced for goods for which no ‘valuable consideration’ has been 
given; and I donot think that any soldier or any gentleman can be found to 
deny that a correlative duty, such as that which I have sketched above, 
existed on the part of Mr. Stanley. Nay,more, in view of what has occurred 
since Major Barttelot’s death, should there not have been one further clause 
to the effect that—‘I agree not to use the right of prior publication which I 
have reserved to myself to assail the honour or impugn the conduct of 
those subordinates with whose conduct I may feel dissatisfied without 
affording them an immediate opportunity of self-vindication ; and with 
regard to those who may have died in my service I hold myself bound 
to put the most favourable interpretation which the circumstances will 
possibly allow upon their conduct, and to publish nothing which in any 
way affects their fair fame until 1 have before me the full record of all 


circumstances in which their service was concerned ’ ? 


This implied contract with his officers Mr. Stanley has un- 
doubtedly broken. He chose to consider them not as comrades 
and helpers, and certainly not as officers and gentlemen. He chose to 
forget that they were as essential to the expedition as himself, and held 
an equally honourable though less prominent part in it. He chose to 
assume that he could use or disuse them—praise, blame, or slander them, 
as he would—without having to account for his conduct. It is curious to 
see how in Major Barttelot’s Diaries from day to day, the character of 
Stanley gradually develops—strips itself, as it were, of all disguise— 
and how the frank spirit and unaffected dignity of the young English 
officer resents the treatment which he received—his feeling affecting 
in its turn Mr. Stanley’s own feeling towards him—towards, probably, 
the only one of his expedition in whom he discerned a possible rival, 
or at least sharer, of his reputation. - Remember what Major Rarttelot’s 
record had been; remember how he had fought at Kandahar, at 


Tel-el-Kebir, at Abu Klea, and how Wolseley, and Grenfell, and 


Redvers Buller had thanked him for his services, and rewarded him for 
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his bravery ; and then picture what it must have been to this youngster 

for he was only twenty-seven when he joined Stanley—to be raged 
at as if he were a defaulting mess-sergeant on the slightest provocation, 
and accused on the word of a Zanzibari carrier of opening the Fortnum 
and Mason provision boxes :— 

Parke told me that the Zanzibaris had informed Stanley that we, the Euro- 
peans, had opened the Fortnum and Mason boxes ; so Park», in answer to Stanley, 
said, ‘Yes, but the only person who had had any of the contents was himself, and 
that he should advise him to put a little more trust in his officers, who were at 
any rate gentlemen, and not accustomed to being accused of that sort of thing’ 


5 
(Barttelot’s Diaries, page 83) ; 


to which one can only add, ‘ Bravo, Surgeon Parke !’ 


At the risk of appearing tedious, I must here give one or two further 
extracts in order to show how curiously opposed to the picture Mr. 
Stanley gives of himself, his tender-heartedness and his philanthropy, in 
‘Darkest Africa,’ is his conduct as set down by Major Barttelot in his 
private diary. 


After reading these the reader will be forced to the conclusion that 
either the events narrated by Major Barttelot did not take place as 
reported, or that Mr. Stanley as viewed by his officers is a strangely 
different being to Mr. Stanley as viewed by himself; and it is worth 
while to remember that these words of Major Barttelot’s are not only 
not written with a view to publication, dt are also capable of verifica- 
tion by others—a description which can by no means apply to a very 
large number of Mr. Stanley’s own statements in ‘ Darkest Africa’ 

especially those relating to Major Barttelot, the most important of 
which rests entirely on an ex parte statements made by himself, unsup- 
ported by other testimony, and conflicting to a considerable extent 
with his own previously written words. I refer here especially to 
the elaborate and lengthy conversation which he asserts took place 
with Major Barttelot before Mr. Stanley’s departure from Yambuya. 


EXTRACTS FROM MAJOR BARTTELOT’S DIARY. 


April 24th, 1887.—The very first day out the Soudanese grumbled because 
they had to carry their own kit, but when they found they had to carry rations as 
well, they refused to go on. However, Stanley talked them over, and they 
carried their rations for twenty days ; but after ten days were up they had eaten 
or thrown them away. 

Stanley refused to give them more: they refused to march. He threatened 
to shoot them : they said, ‘Shoot ! we can shoot, too.’ 
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However, he gave in, but sent them on with seventy sick men and myself 
ahead. I never had such a time in my life—urging, threatening, wearing work, 
A man’s load is sixty-five pounds, and then he has to carry his rations for twelve 
or thirteen days. One pound of rice a day only. 

Certainly human transport presents a very sad aspect of life. The mis- 
sionaries and station people have been very kind to us on the way up. I feel 
very well at present, but not always very bright; there are so many sad things 
happening all round—starvation, sickness, and lingering death, which nothing 
can avert. 

I like all the fellows, but Jameson and Stairs the best ; they never complain 
and are always ready. 

April 28.—We left camp at 5.30 a.m.; our road lay through a dense jungle 
and high grass. I fancy the reason of Stanley sending me on is that he dislikes 
me on account of the Soudanese, and hates them. Stanley intends leaving me in 
the rear, I think ; at least, he told me so at Leopoldville-—a bit of spite. 

May s5th.—Troup was left behind —a great shame, as Troup had done good 
work, besides being the first chosen. A few hours later, the Veace, with Stanley, 
and the //enry Reid, with Tippu Tib, Bonny, and Walker, arrived. I saw 
Stanley : he came to a chunbeck, and told me he intended leaving me behind at 
Bolobo, and that I was eventually to go up to the Falls with Troup and Bonny, 
who remain with mez at Bolobo; I am to proceed to an entrenched camp, which 
he would already have formed and assume command. Should I have enough 
porters, and can get guides and men from ‘Tippu ‘Tib, [am to proceed to Wadelai. 
This sounds very well, but my stay at Bolobo would probably be of four months 
duration ; and unless I obtain a distinct assurance of aid from Tippu Tib, and 
promise of proceeding to Wadelai, I would go home. His object at present is 
personal dislike to me and hatred of the Soudanese, and his treatment of ‘Troup 
is most unfair. 

May 15th.—Stanley left in the 7eace at 6.30 a.m.; the //enry Reid followed 
with Parke and company and ‘Tippu ‘Tib on board. ‘There was some slight 
difference of opinion between Parke, the captain, and Stanley concerning Tippu 
Tib’s smelling women occupying the only cabin. I believe Stanley settled it in 
favour of Tippu Tib. He left Ward and Bonny (at Bolobo) with 125 men and 
enough European provisions for about fourteen days: it is disgraceful, I think ; 
we shall soon all of us be without them ; he himself is pretty well off. 

June roth.—I was then to take commard of the entrenched camp, and it 
Tippu ‘Tib had got some carriers ready, those which he promised to have, I was 
to move on with all the loads and men towards Wadelai ; but if I was unable to 
transport all the loads, I was to await Stanley’s return. I dined that night on the 
s.s. S/an/ey, and got orders to march to the Kwar River and await the return of 
the S/an/ey from Bolobo. No word of thanks for the wood we had cut or food 
we had obtained. 

Friday, May 20.—The morning of this day was exciting to some of us—at 
least, for Stairs and Jephson, It seems that early in the morning nearly all the 
Zanzibaris went from the Séan/ey to see Mr. Stanley, and complained that Stairs 


and Jephson had thrown over a day’s rations, which they had bought and paid 
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for. ‘The real facts of the case are that at the village which they looted! they 
brought on to the steamer such a fearful lot that the steamer could not carry it, 
so it had to be thrown away—or some portion of it. The throwing away was 
superintended by Stairs and Jephson. ‘The Zanzibaris also complained of Jeph- 
son’s tyranny in striking them, &c. I sent Stairs over to find out about some 
business, and he found this concourse assembled, and Stanley mad with rage. 
He raged at Stairs about it, and Stairs told him the facts of the case, and the 
disgraceful behaviour of the Zanzibaris. Stanley, who was on his steamer, the 
Peace, Stairs being on shore, said that he (Stairs) began it all by going into the 
village first and commencing the row by shouting for arms, &c. So Stairs told 
him (Stanley) that about twenty Zanzibaris had gone in first, and had run away 
from the villagers. Stanley would not hear about it, and said that the Soudanese 
commenced the plunder (which they did not), and that Stairs was the real cause 
of the disturbance. Parke wrote a note to Jephson to come over, and he went. 
Stanley attacked Stairs and Jephson in a frantic state, stamping about the deck 
of the /eace. He called Jephson all sorts of names. 

Then he turned round to the men, about 150, and spoke Swahili to the effect 
that the men were to obey them no more; that if they issued any orders to them 
they were to tie them to trees (referring to Jephson and Stairs)’; lastly, offering 
to fight Jephson. He also said to Stairs, before Jephson came up, that a mutiny 
was brewing, and that if he only raised a finger, the Zanzibaris would rush upon 
him and crush him, or club him to death, 

I was astonished when Stairs and Jephson returned and told me about it, 
especially in Stairs’s case, for no kinder officer to the men, or more zealous or 
hard-working officer, is there in the expedition, besides being must efficient and 
capable. The missionaries, two of them, who heard the disturbance, and the 
captain and the engineer of the /eace, never heard such language, or witnessed 
such a disgraceful scene before. I believe this is Stanley’s method of carrying on 
in Central Afyica, but I had judged him pretty well before, and was not surprised 
so much at his conduct. However, I gave him time to cool down, shaving in 
the meanwhile, and then went over to see him. We were lying 200 yards up 
stream. On the way I met Parke, who told me that Stanley had called him on 
to the /ace, and opined that we were talking about him; that it was apparent 
to him that we had formed a compact against him and were tired of the 
expedition, and only made a row to get sent back. Parke assured him of our 
loyalty, and earnest wishes to carry on the work. I then saw Stanley, and told 
him I was sorry for what had happened, asking to know his wishes concerning 
Jephson and Stairs, whether they were really dismissed or not. He said they 
were. Harped back on his old idea of the compact. I assured him to the 
contrary. He said he could carry on the expedition without any of us. 

I asked him whether I was to tell Jephson and Stairs that his decision was 
irrevocable. He hesitated, and then said, ‘As regards myself, it is.’ By that 
alone I knew he was blustering. I went away, and Jephson and Stairs came 


over, at my advice, and saw him, and squared it. It is a baddish look-out, for, 


The men often had no food of a day supplied by Mr. Stanley, so they were obliged to loot 
villages to get food. 
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of course, the seeds of mutiny have been sown against us, and may at any 
moment crop up.—Pp. 95—98, Barttelot’s Diary. 


Now if we compare these cntrics with the account given by Mr 
Stanley in ‘Darkest Africa’ for the same period, it is a most remarkable 
fact that there is hardly a single incident recounted therein which 
appears in Mr. Stanley’s narrative. All these exciting scenes with his 
subordinate officers, which we find set down in detail by Major Barttelot, 
are one after one omitted, and though the account of the journey from 
March 18th to May 20th takes twenty-five pages in Major Barttelot’s 
diary, and twenty-seven longer pages (equivalent to about thirty-five in 
Barttelot’s book), in Mr. Stanley’s ‘ Darkest Africa,’ he cannot find room 
therein for one of the conversations reported by Major Barttelot, or one 
of the more important incidents in that officer's narrative. As far as 
Stanley’s narrative presents the facts, all went merry as a marriage bell, 
on this halcyon journey. But as the Major tells the story, exactly the. 
reverse is the case, and day after day there appear to have been serious 
disagreements between Stanley and almost every one of the officers 
accompanying him. What are we to conclude from this discrepancy ? 
Are the facts set down entirely the product of Major Barttelot’s imagin- 
ation, or are they the facts, which Mr. Stanley of set purpose omits, in 
order to produce a false impression of the relations subsisting between 
himself and his comrades? ‘These are very serious questions, for, if Mr. 
Stanley is capable of intentionally misleading the public with regard to 
one portion of his journey, he is capable of misleading it with regard to 
the whole ; if it be true that he threatened Major Barttelot as Major 
Barttelot asserts (page 82), saying it was in his (Stanley’s) power to ruin 
‘Barttelot in the service ; if it be true that he told the Zanzibaris that 
they were to tie Jephson and Stairs to trees if they issued any orders to 
them ; if he threatened Stairs as asserted (page 97), that ‘if he only 
raised a finger the Zanzibaris would rush upon him (Stairs) and crush 
him or club him to death’; if he subsequently dismissed Jephson and 
Stairs, and accused Barttelot of combining with them against him, and 
only took the two first named back after Barttelot’s intercession ;—if all 
these things happened as Major Barttclot explicitly states they did, the 
most important of them on May 2oth, what are we to think of reading 
as Mr. Stanley’s sole entry on that date :— 

We halted on the zoth at Lukolela to purchase food for our journey to the 
Equator Station, and we were extremely grateful for the kind hospitality shown 
to us by the missionaries at this station.! 


1 Pp. 105, vol. i, ‘Parkest Affica,’ 
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What! here are occurrences so grave as to threaten the very 
existence of the expedition, to cause the intended dismissal of two of 
its officers, and the accusation of the second in command, and they are 
not even deemed to require a word of notice. Again, Major Barttelot 
states that on April 28th Stanley told him he intended to leave him 
behind, and that again on the 5th May he told him that he was to remain 
at Bolobo, and eventually proceed to the Falls with Troup and Bonny ; 
whereas Stanley asserts that it was on May 12th that this was settled, 
and gives a long conversation with Major Barttelot, representing that it 
was an honour for Major Barttelot to remain, that he asked Barttelot to 
select his companion, and that the Major chose Jameson, and much 
more. There is not a single word of this conversation or any allusion to 
it given in Major Barttelot’s Diaries ; indeed, he does not appear to have 
seen Stanley on that day, May 12th, which is grouped with the three 
preceding ones under a general entry. Is it not strange that if this 
conversation took place as reported, Major Barttelot, who seems to have 
recounted every previous time on which he spoke to Mr. Stanley, should 
have omitted all reference to it whatever, as he omits later all reference 
to the even more important conversation (occupying ten pages of ‘ Darkest 
Africa’ [117 to 126]) on June 24th, the same day on which the celebrated 
letter of instructions is delivered to him? What possible reason 
could Major Barttelot have had for keeping no record of, and making no 
allusion to, these elaborate conversations, in which both his leader and 
himself are reported to have discussed the question of his whole future 
conduct, and setting down 7x extenso comparatively unimportant ones ? 
I can find no explanation of this, granting that the conversations 
actually took place, except on the assumption that Major Barttelot 
deliberately intended to suppress them, but for what object could he 
have done so ? and how are the conversations themselves consistent with 
the relations which every reference to Mr. Stanley made by Major 
Barttelot in his diary indicates ? They are the conversations apparently 
of a humble subordinate, and of a noble-minded and affectionate chief ; 
but Major Barttelot was as little humble, as his chief was generous ; he 
was labouring under a distinct sense of injury ; he was a young man, 
burning to distinguish himself, who was being left behind wholly against 
his will, after, according to his own account, having been threatened 
with military disgrace, and the destruction of his reputation if he crossed 
Mr. Stanley's wishes. 


I now come to the last point which affects the direct conduct of 


Mr. Stanley to Major Barttclot while he was alive, and that is the 
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conversation before alluded to which is printed on pages 117—126, 
vol. i., ‘ Darkest Africa,’ and is supposed to have taken place at Major 
Barttelot’s request on the same day (June 24) on which Mr, Stanley 
delivered the latter his letter of instructions. It is remarkable that, 
as in the case of the conversation of which we have just been speaking, 
there is no mention whatever in Major Barttelot’s Diary of any 
important conversation or interview with Mr, Stanley on that day, and no 
subsequent allusion to any such conversation having taken place, 
There is an entry for June 24th, but it concerns only the burial of 
an interpreter who had died the previous day, and two or three details 
as to the fortification of the camp. Yet this conversation occupies 
ten closely printed pages, is of the utmost importance, and, indeed, 
renders the letter of instructions in a great measure a secondary matter. 
Is it conceivable that Major Barttelot should have omitted all mention 
of a conversation of this kind? One point, though comparatively small 
in itself, is very significant in relation to the above question. It is this: 
On page 119, in the course of this conversation, Mr. Stanley reports 


himself as saying : 


Look at these pencilled calculations on this paper—nay, you can keep it, if 
you please. They represent what you can do with your own men, and what you 
can do assuming that Tippu ‘Tib really keeps to the letter of his contract. 


What became of this most important memorandum, the only written 
evidence of what Major Barttelot could do in the event of the carriers 
not being supplicd—in fact, his chicf’s authority for the action he was to 
take under certain circumstances? In some curious manner which is 
not explained, it appears to have passed into the hands of Mr. Bonny, 
who subsequently gives it to Stanley; of course we find no allusion 
whatever to it in Major Barttelot’s diary. But on the very next day 
(June 25th) to this above-mentioned conversation, which Major 
Barttelot does not consider sufficiently important to merit a word 
of record (!), we find in his Diary the report of another conversation 
with Stanley of a wholly different character. Mr. Stanley’s talk with his 
subordinate is friendly, fatherly, full of noble sentiments and kind advice ; 
he (the Major) is called frequently ‘dear fellow’ and ‘my dear Major, 
&c., appropriate poctry is quoted, and altogether nothing can be more 
sweet, friendly, or creditable to the sentiments of all concerned. But the 
Major's talk with Stanley, as reported by the Major himself on the follow- 
ing day, is quite a different sort of affair, and doesn’t reflect the least 


credit upon either the Major or Mr. Stanley, their literary abilities 


or their nobility of sentiment, and it is evidently written by a man 
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who thought he was being very badly treated, and who, not having 
been accustomed to control his feelings, or to be afraid of anybody, 
went to his chief and, as he expresses it, ‘had a row with him.” The 
conversation itself is so relevant to the points at issue, and so typical of 
the real character of both Stanley and Barttelot, that I quote it entire : 


‘Saturday, June 25.—I went in to see Stanley, and had a row with him. He 
told me I nagged at him, and if I went on we should fight ; that I ought never to 
have come on this expedition, and that I was either naturally cross or for a 
purpose, and that if the former he should suspend me from all duty. The cause 
of it was because I told him the truth, and because Stairs had shown me a letter 
which Stanley had written him concerning my non-appearance.! He thought 
that Tippu had captured us, or the Soudanese had mutinied. ‘The former I 
told him was absurd, and I could not understand how he could have entertained 
it, especially after what he had told me, viz., hat he would as soon trust Tippu 
Tib as a white man. Stanley replied, ‘ Yes ; but I would only trust a white man 
to a certain point, and no further, as my letter of instructions showed.’ I said, 
‘ Yes, that is the worst of it ; trust me all in all, or not at all.’ The day previous I told 
him that Tippu * did not trust him, and thought that he (Stanley) had broken faith 
with him concerning the ammunition, &c., which had fetched Stanley rather. 
The second proposition, as to the Soudanese mutinying, I said was equally absurd, 
and that when alone with me, and not continually sneered at, they did well. I 
asked him where his camp was going to be; he said I ought to know. ‘ Of 
course,’ I said, ‘I know the direction, and which shore of Albert Nyanza.’ He 
said everybody else knew it. I replied very bitterly, ‘You have told them, but 
not for me, you never tell me anything.’ Then he burst out, and I left him. 
However, it did me good, and I took two podophyllin pills that night.’— 
Pp. 112-114, Barttelot’s Diaries. 


Is not the last sentence of this extract delicious ? 

I ask again, is it possible to believe that the man who wrote that 
entry in his Diary, had had on the previous day a conversation of the 
length and character mentioned above, in so entirely different a strain ? 
Mr. Stanley in effect asks us to believe (unless we discredit this entry in 
Major Barttelot’s Diary) that on June 24th he and Major Barttelot were 
on the best possible terms, almost like father and son, and on June 25th 
(as will be seen in the above extract from the Diary) they were 
according to Major Barttelot on the worst possible. But that is not 
all we can find in the extract I have quoted contradictory of the 
conversation reported by Mr. Stanley. We read : 

The day previous I told him that Tippu did not trust him, and thought 
that he (Stanley) had broken faith with him, concerning the ammunition, &c., 
which had fetched Stanley rather.—June 25th, Barttelot’s Diaries. 

* Major Barttelot was two days longer coming to Yambuya from Stanley Falls than 


Mr, Stanley expected. 


* ‘When I told Stanley this, he said he did not want Tippu Tib’s aid; he could do very 
well without the men.’—Extract from letter to Major Sclater. 
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So that it appears that whatever conversation did take place on the 
24th, was not of the amicable character reported, and that the only thing 
which Major Barttelot states as having said to Mr. Stanley on that day 
does not occur in the conversation given by the latter. Of course it is 
impossible to prove now by direct evidence whether any long conversation 
did or did not take place between Major Barttelot and Mr. Stanley on 
June 24th, but the assumptions we have to make in order to believe that 
the conversation given by Mr. Stanley is accurate, are, as ] have shown, 
so tremendous, and involve such contradictions both with regard to the 
men and their mutual relations at that period, that we are, I think, 
warranted in refusing to accept Mr. Stanley’s version—a version which, 
be it remembered, is written nearly two years after the occurrence, and 
has apparently no documentary evidence of any kind for its support, 
though on the contrary there is the documentary evidence of a negative 
kind in Major Barttelot’s Diary which tells so strongly against it. 


We now come to the last point with which I shall deal with regard 
to Mr. Stanley’s communications with Major Barttelot, and that is the 
point of the two letters sent, or stated to be sent, on September 18th, 
1889, and February 14th, 1888, both of which are stated to have been 
handed back to Mr. Stanley on August 11th, 1888, by Ugarrowwa, 
whose couriers had, as he informed Mr. Stanley, failed to deliver them. 


Major Walter Barttclot implies, if he does not exactly state (p. 178, 
Barttelot’s Diaries), that these letters were not sent at all, and remarks 
that— 

It is curious that the first we hear of these letters is that Mr. Stanley sends 
them home himself, directly after Major Barttelot’s death, and they were pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

And it certainly does seem strange, though possibly explicable, that 
the retention of the letters by Ugarrowwa for nearly a year should be 
passed over by Mr. Stanley, and that Ugarrowwa should have neither 
acquainted Mr. Stanley with their non-delivery (up to August 1888) nor 
should Mr. Stanley have taken any steps to ascertain whether they had 
been delivered, or to send other communications to the camp at Yam- 
buya. The sending of the letters home with the instructions to publish 
them in the newspapers appears to the present writer to be the least 
curious part of the matter. It is evidently explicable by the considera- 
tion that Mr. Stanley would naturally feel, on receiving tidings of Major 
Barttelot’s death, that it was necessary to make out as good a case as 
possible for the desertion of the rear column, and to show that he 
had not been wanting in efforts to communicate with it 


To sum up this part of my article, it is, we must confess, a little 
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unfortunate that nearly all the documentary evidence with which 
Mr. Stanley helps out his story is invariably unsupported by the 
accounts given by those to whom it refers, and is generally contradicted 
by the character of the people concerned. It is unfortunate too, that 
the documents are either written long after the event narrated, or 
consist of papers which should be in the possession, not of Mr. Stanley, 
but of the persons to whom they were addressed. Thus for instance, 
the pencilled memorandum of calculations above referred to is not 
only disregarded and unmentioned by the officer whom it concerned, 
but is not even retained by him, and the letters which Mr. Stanley 
writes to that officer not only never reach their destination, but also 
come into Mr. Stanley’s hands. And it is most unfortunate of all 
(though I beg my readers to remember that this last point is not a 
conclusion for which I can give absolute proof), that all these con- 
versations, memoranda, and letters which have been unreccived, or which 
are unreported by the officers to whom they were addressed, are such 
as scem to have been written with the one uniform purpose of 
establishing a certain case for Mr. Stanley and against the officers of 
the rear column. Indeed, so curiously do they tally with the events which 
took place months, and almost years after they were supposed to have 
been written and spoken, so complete is their vindication of Mr. 
Stanley’s conduct, and so exhaustive their dealing with the various 
events which might occur (which by strange coincidence have many 
of them occurred since), that they scarcely appear to be possibly the 
result of unpremeditated conversations, or to have been written in 
ignorance of the course of later events. That this is so, the present 
writer is convinced, but the correctness of his opinion can only be gained 
by those who will consult the volumes of ‘Darkest Africa’ for themselves, 


and compare them with the entries in Major Barttelot’s Diaries." 


To briefly recapitulate what has I think been proved in the foregoing 
article : 


I. That the instructions given to Major Barttelot were carried out by 
him faithfully and adequately. 

II. That the provision made by Mr. Stanley for forwarding the stores of 
the rear column was inadequate. 

III. That no steps were taken by him to insure his contract with Tippu 
Tib being carricd out, although such steps might well have been 
taken, and although Mr. Stanley himself asserts his belief that 
Tippu Tib was entirely unreliable. 

’ It is not necessary to go beyond ‘ Darkest Africa’ itself to find Mr, Stanley’s assertions 


contradicted—on many most important occasions he contradicts his own words most clabor- 
ately. L have referred to some of tliese occasions later on.—IL. Q. 
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IV. That Mr. Stanley promised to return to the rear column in October 
or November 1887, and broke his word. 





V. That no sufficient attempt was made by Mr. Stanley between the 
date of his departure from the camp at Yambuya on June 28th 
1887, and the date of his return in August 1888, to preserve com- 
munications with that camp, or to afford adequate information 
to the commander thereof as to the whereabouts and safety of 
Mr. Stanley himself. 

VI. That the conversations reported by Mr. Stanley as having taken 
place with Major Barttelot, which conversations would to a certain 
extent exculpate Mr, Stanley if correctly reported, are tacitly 
denied by the absence of all reference to them in Major Barttelot’s 
Diaries, and are refuted by the inconsistency of the reported words 
with the character of Major Barttelot and Mr. Stanley, with the 
relations which, as Major Barttelot’s Diaries uniformly show, 
subsisted at the times mentioned between himself and his leader, 
and by numerous other entries in the Major’s Diaries and Letters 
home which detail the conversations which did actually take place, 
and explain the construction put by Major Barttelot upon the 
instructions he had received from Mr, Stanley. 


VII. 


That unless Major Barttelot has recounted conversations which 
never took place, and events which never occurred, Mr. Stanley's 
whole account of the voyage up the Congo as far as Stanley 
Falls contains many material omissions, especially as regards the 
important events of that voyage, namely, the so-called mutiny 
(of Friday, May 20th) of Jephson and Stairs, and many other 
quarrels and disagreements between Mr. Stanley and his  sub- 
ordinate officers, 

VIII. That nearly every entry in Major Barttelot’s Diary which mentions 
Mr. Stanley, from the date of the arrival at Zanzibar, to the last 
time when the name occurs, shows that Major Barttelot was 
at issue with his leader, in so far as that leader’s treatment 
of himself and his officers was concerned, but was nevertheless 
entirely content and determined to fulfil to the utmost of his ability 
the duties which were assigned to him by Mr. Stanley. 

IX. That Mr. Stanley has now ina signed statement revised and altered 
his charges against the officers of the rear column so entirely 
as to render them entirely different from those he made at the 
time, and that the charges now made are inconsistent with the 
evidence he himself gives in his own book. For proof of this see 
the concluding portion of my article. 


X. That Mr, Stanley’s conduct in suppressing the reports of some of 
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XII. 


XII 


his subordinate officers, holding over others, and revising the rest, 
is such as to show that he was desirous of preventing the public 
from being acquainted with the true facts of the case, and renders 


his own account of what occurred liable to grave suspicion. 


. That in view of the unsparing censure passed by Mr. Stanley in 


his work of ‘ Darkest Africa’ on the conduct of the officers of the 
rear column, and especially on that of Messrs. Barttelot and 
Jameson, it was ungencrous in the highest degree to insist upon 
the clause of his agreement which prevented any of those officers 
or their representatives from being heard in their own defence, till 
more than four months after the accusation had been made public. 

That even if that censure had been deserved in the cases of 
Major Barttclot and Mr. Jameson, as I have shown it was undeserved, 
and as accurate as I have shown it to be incorrect, it still would 
have been inconsistent in any man who claimed to be a_ loyal 
comrade and an English gentleman, to have made such charges on 
evidence which, on Mr, Stanley’s own showing, was partial and 
incomplete, against two officers who had lost their lives in his 
service, and against whose bond fides and fidelity he himself several 
times admits there was not a single word to be said. 

I. That Mr. Stanley’s later conduct in meeting the publication of 
Major Barttelot’s Diaries and the revelations contained therein, 
not by a frank and direct denial of the facts alleged, but by a 
further series of vague and horrible insinuations concerning Major 
Barttelot’s conduct, and by leaving for America with those insinua- 
tions unexplained, and the facts alleged against him (Mr. Stanley) 
uncontradicted, was shifty, if not dishonourable, and justifies us in 
concluding that he was anxious to evade the justification of his 
charges, and either wait until the public interest in the subject had 
dropped, or ride off upon new issues, in the interest of which his 
own conduct would be forgotten.! 


XIV. That even in the few days which have elapsed since these later 


XV. 


insinuations of Mr. Stanley’s against Major Barttelot’s character, the 
most important of them, and the only definite one, z.., that relating 
to his murder by Sanga, has been proved to be false by the confession 
of Sanga himself, on the authority of the President of the Court 
Martial by whom Sanga was tried and condemned. 

That the state of the camp at Banalya and the condition of the 
rear column when met by Mr. Stanley could not fairly be charged 
to the account of Major Barttelot, who had not been in that camp 
for three wecks before he was murdered, and who had only been 


1 This was written, it must be remembered, before the latest accusations and statements of 
Mr. Stanley to the 7imes interviewer, 
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there for two nights in the seven weeks previous to Mr. Stanley's 
arrival, which took place one month after the murder, 

XVI. That the officer who was responsible for the state of things found 
by Mr. Stanley, whether horrible or reverse, was Mr, Bonny, who 
had been in command for two months (except for thirty-six hours), 
whom Mr. Stanley has since rewarded with a donation of £200, and 
on whose report Mr. Stanley chiefly relies to justify his accusations 
against Major Barttelot. 

XVII. That Mr. Stanley's publication of the log kept by Mr. Bonny 
from July tith to the date of Major Barttelot’s murder, July toth, 
does not give on the three crucial days, July 17th, 18th, and toth, 
the entries made by Mr. Bonny at al!, but simply refers readers to 
chapter xx. vol. i. ‘In Darkest Africa,’ in which appears Mr. Bonny’s 
official report ‘in a revised form. See for proof of this the missing 
entries in the log, which should be on p. 513, vol. i., and the 
official report, p. 490, vol. i. 

XVIIL. That Mr. Troup’s report of the events which happened while 
he was with the rear column at Yambuya was also suppressed by 
Mr. Stanley, first on the ground of intemperance of language, 
secondly on the ground of length and argument, and_ thirdly 
because Mr. Troup declined to confine it to ‘two sheets,’ and 
omit therefrom ‘any argument whatever.” (The proof of these 
facts relating to Mr. Troup is to be found in his corres .ondence ! 
with Mr. Stanley, published in chapter xviii. and the appendices 
to his work, ‘With Stanley’s Rear Column,’ pp. 276-305.) The sup- 
pressed report also appeass in Appendix A of the same work, but 
it must be noted that the report has been to some extent modified 
by Mr. Troup in order to meet Mr. Stanley’s later statements. 
| have not embodied Mr. Troup’s various allegations and accu- 
sations in the argument of my article, as I have preferred to base 
it entirely upon evidence which is uncontradicted and which appears 
in its original form. 


XIX. That Mr. Stanley’s first action, as described by himself, on 


arriving at Zanzibar was to obtain an important concession of 


territory for the Imperial British Kast Africa Company. 

XX. That the Directors of the Imperial British Kast Africa Company 
are in the main the same people who constituted the moving spirits 
of the Emin Pasha Relief I xpedition? 


' I believe Mr, Stanley admits the accuracy of these letters as far as they go, but alleges 
that there are material omissions therein, —-H1.Q. 


= It must not be forgotten that these gentlemen have expressly denied any other interest 
than a philanthropic one in their connection with the EF, 
attempt to reconcile these facts. [quote them, —H1.Q, 


P. Relief Expedition, L do not 
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XXI. That seventy-five tons of ivory, value at present price of 12s. per 
pound, £100,000, were supposed by Mr. Stanley and by the Emin 
Pasha Relief Committee to be in the possession of Emin Pasha. 

XXII. That the Emin Pasha Relief Committee contemplated the 
annexation of a ‘just proportion’ of that ivory, and even went so 
far as to stipulate with Her Majesty's Government (see letter of 
March 25th from the Emin Pasha Committee to the Foreign Office, 
p. 410, Barttelot’s Diaries) that that Government should cause the 
-gyptian Government to acknowledge the justice of this claim, lest 
there should be any ‘misunderstanding in the future’ as to the 
partition of the spoil. 

XXIII. That the idea that Emin Pasha himself might prefer to retain, 
or had any claim to, the ivory in question does not seem to have 
occurred to either Mr. Stanley or the Emin Pasha Committee, and 
probably not to Her Majesty’s Government, although on this last- 
mentioned point we can only presume, from the silence maintained, 
that no objection was made. 

XXIV. That the second thing Mr. Stanley did on arriving at Zanzibar 
was to settle a little business for the King of the Belgians, by which 
Tippu Tib was made governor of the Falls Station, and was ex- 
pressly confirmed in the permission to practise his ‘ private trade ’ 
ze. ivory and slave-catching—-in any direction, and to send his 
caravans to and from any places he may desire (page 402, 
Barttelot’s Diaries). 

XXV. That in furtherance of this contract Mr. Stanley conveyed Tippu 
Tib and his followers, boarding them free of expense in the steamer 
provided for the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, from Zanzibar to 
Stanley Falls Station, a distance of, say, between three and four 
thousand miles ; a nice little pleasure trip at the expense of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, for which we hope that ‘Tippu ‘Tib 
or his employer, King Leopold, was proportionately grateful. 

XXVI. That, having regard to the importance of these transactions 
and their value to the persons concerned, it is not unfair to suppose 
that Mr. Stanley’s services were not alone recompensed by that 
sense of duty done to which he so frequently and proudly alludes ; 

and also that, considering his intimate relations with Tippu Tib, 

and the obligations which that merchant in human flesh was under 
to him, he would have been able, had he greatly desired it, to ensure 
the latter’s performance of the contract made for the supply of the 
requisite number of carriers, or, in other words, to have ensured 
the safe conveyance to the front of the stores of the [min 


Pasha Relief Expedition. 
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XXVII. That the officers engaged by Mr, Stanley in the Expedition 
were kept by him in ignorance of many of his real designs, and were 
used by him for the furtherance of designs which were not contem- 
plated by them when they entered upon the Expedition ; which were 
not rightly to be included in their agreement to serve Mr. Stanley, 
and the prosecution of which, to no inconsiderable degree, was 
responsible for the disasters of the rear column, and the death of 
those two officers whose conduct has been our chief subject of 


discussion in the foregoing article." 


The whole of the foregoing article, which was commenced on Tuesday 
afternoon (Nov. 4th) at four o'clock, and sent to the printers in batches 
as finished, was concluded yesterday (Friday, the 7th) afternoon at the 
same hour. Half an hour afterwards I saw the evening papers of that day 
in which were accounts of an interview with Mr, Stanley, and this (Satur- 
day) morning I have read the detailed and signed statement dictated by 
Mr. Stanley to a correspondent of the 7zmes at the Everett House, New 
York, and cabled by him to England in the course of the following day. 
I see no reason to alter a single word of what has been written above in 
view of this latest declaration of Mr. Stanley’s ; but as it takes up ground 
which is to a very considerable extent new, and as I suppose we are to 
read it as we read the later of two wills, Ze. as superseding the original 
statement, it is necessary for me, if the case is to be presented completely 
to our readers, to deal with its assertions, and to some extent in detail. As 
there is but a very brief space for this answer, I shall not here give the 
authorities for my assertions in detail, or verify my arguments by long 
quotations. I do state, however, that no fact will be advanced herein which 
cannot be supported by printed and published statements of the people 
concerned in this controversy ; and that on the hearsay evidence of 
which almost the entire series of charges given by Mr. Stanley in this 
morning’s 7zmes is composed, I shall admit no single instance. First, 
for the sake of clearness, let us take what are Mr. Stanley's new charges, 
and what is the authority on which he makes them. I shall divide them 
as follows :—- 

I, Charges made on hearsay evidence from Mr. Bonny. II. Charges 
made on hearsay evidence from anonymous correspondents—or, to be 
quite precise, from correspondents who are anonymous in this signed 
statement of Mr. Stanley's. III. Charges made on written or printed 
authorities to which it is possible to turn for verification of Mr. Stanley’s 
statements. 

Be it noted that the adoption of the Congo route appears easily explicable if Mr. Stanley's 


presence at Zanzibar was necessary for the above-mentioned purposes, and especially if he was 
to establish Tippu Tib in his new governorship at Stanley Falls—but hardly otherwise, —H.Q. 
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I express each charge in the fewest possible words, but the list I give 
is, to the best of my belief, complete. 


I.— Charges made on Mr. Bonny’s Authority+ 


1. That Major Barttelot told Mr. Bonny he suspected Stanley of being 
a poisoner. 2. That Major Barttelot had recommended his brother, Mr. 
Walter Barttelot, to look after Lieutenant Troup on the arrival of the 
latter in England, in order that Troup might not be tempted to disclose 
what was going on at Yambuya with the rear column. 3. That Major 
Barttelot informed Mr. Bonny, confidentially, of a plan to start with 
Jameson an expedition of their own, and offered to take Bonny with 
them. 4. That Major Barttelot confessed to Mr. Bonny he would be 
dismissed from the service if what he had done at Yambuya was known 
in England. 5. That Major Barttelot attempted to get Mr. Bonny to 
give him a medical certificate in order that he might leave the expedition 
and go home. 


I1.— Statements made on Anonymous Information} 


1. That Major Barttelot was caught tasting cyanide of potassium to 
see if its taste could be detected in a cup of coffee, and that he intended 
to poison with that drug Tippu Tib’s nephew. 2. That Major Barttelot’s 
life was saved twice by Mr. Bonny, one occasion being when Major 
Barttelot had ‘suddenly seized a woman and fastened his teeth in her 
shoulder, 3. That Major Bartelott would stand in front of the natives 
grinning like a fiend; that he would run about the camp prodding the 
natives, and hitting them indiscriminately with a steel-pointed cypress 
staff; that he prodded one man seventeen times on the day before he 
was killed ; that he kicked a little boy of ten years old, named Soudy, 
to death ; that he flogged another lad with 300 lashes, and so caused his 
death ; that he tortured a Soudanese soldier by sending him on guard 
when suffering from the tortures of hunger ; that he then flogged him 
with 150 lashes for stealing a piece of goat’s flesh, and that when he 
subsequently deserted, had him searched for, caught, tried, and shot ; 
that many natives had horrible ulcers on their backs and limbs owing to 
Major Barttelot’s remorseless punishments ; and that, as he had sent 
away the medicines, many died from that cause. 4. That Major Barttelot 
in connection with Mr. Jameson formed various projects which amounted 
to the betrayal of their posts on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition ; and 
that they consulted Tippu Tib, who agreed to accompany them for 4 3,000. 
5. That Jameson said in confidence to some unnamed person, who told 


1 Since writing the above the signed statement of Mr. Bonny in the 7zmes has shown that 
many of the charges made under my second heading were also made by Mr. Stanley on Mr. 
Bonny’s authority. I suspected this at the time, but in quoting Mr. Stanley's assertions it is 
not wise to.trust to conjecture. —H.Q. 
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Mr. Stanley, that many things were done by Major Barttelot which did 
not meet with his approbation, 6. That Major Barttelot bought four 
slave chains from Tippu Tib, for the purpose of putting the people in 
irons, 7. That Major Barttelot’s murder was caused by his beating 
Sanga’s wife with a steel-pointed staff, and then kicking her, and that 
Mr, Stanley would have acquitted him (Sanga) on the evidence before 
him. 
I11.—Charges made on Written or Published Articles. 


That Major Barttelot made a determination on December 6th never 
to partake again of Stanley's hospitality (pp. 169 and 170 Barttelot’s 
Diary). (For the explanation of the purpose of this quotation, sce the 
charge of suspecting Mr. Stanley to be a poisoner quoted above on 
Bonny’s authority ) 


The above are all the charges made against Major Barttelot in this 
astounding statement of Mr. Stanley’s; but there is another charge 
made against Mr. Jameson which even excels the above." Mr. Stanley 
asserts it on the authority of a man who was an eye-witness, who he 
states has drawn up an affidavit. in the presence of witnesses to the 
effect that Mr. Jameson purchased a young girl and had her deliberately 
murdered in front of him while he stood sketching her, making six or 
seven sketches of her death and of the act of cannibalism which 
followed, Mr, Stanley’s account does not state that he had actually 
seen the affidavit or even the man who made it ; or whether the man 
who made it is a European, a Zanzibari, a Soudanese, or an Arab. He 
only states that the affidavit has been made.* 


Our readers are now in a position to judge what is Mr. Stanley’s 


defence to the facts which we have proved in the preceding article. His 


' There are also several charges relating to the conduct of Mr. Herbert Ward, quoted by 
Mr. Stanley in his statement (7Z2mes, Nov. 8th), which Mr, Ward has since not only denied the 
. truth of (Z#mes, Nov. toth), but of which he has to-day (Nov. 12th) given a full explanation, 
which renders it difficult to believe that Major Barttelot ever alleged that he was guilty of them. 
It is at least curious that the proof Mr. Stanley cites in connection with the above incident— 
namely, Mr. Jameson’s ktter of Aug. 12th, 1888, for which he refers his readers to ‘ Darkest 
Africa ’—contains no single word of reference to this alleged theft of Mr. Ward’s, although such 
reference may possibly have teen made in the original document, for, as usual with the papers 
quoted by Mr, Stanley, a letter appears in ‘ Darkest Africa’ with several hiatuses.—H.Q. 

2 It is now admit/ed that this affidavit referred to was made by Assad Faran, a Syrian inter- 
preter who was discharged from the Expedition for theft, and it is asserted by Mrs, Jameson 
and others that the above-named acknowledged the falsity of his charge, and that his retrac:a- 
tion is in the hands of the Emin Relief Committee. It is in support of Mr. Stanley’s statement 
as to the truth of this charge against Mr. Jameson that Mr. Bonny volunteers his most important 
evidence (7imes, Monday, Nov. 10th), stating that there ‘can be no doubt as to the absolute 
correctness of Mr, Stanley's statement,’ and that ‘Mr, Jameson himself related to me (Bonny) 
every incident as described by Mr. Stanley.’ This assertion, sufficiently incredible in itself 
when we consider the awful character of the deed attributed to Mr. Jameson, is absolutely con- 
tradicted by the correspondence he sert home, by the confession of the interpreter above alluded 
to, and by Lieut. Troup’s own account (7%mes, Noy, 12th) of the interview at which Mr. 
Jameson showed the sketches in question, and explicitly stated that he had not seen ‘the actual 
killing of the girl,’ and that he only came up when the natives were feasting,--H.Q. 
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defence is that Major Barttelot was, in intention, a murderer, and in act 
an inhuman tyrant, and that his friend Mr. Jameson was a beast, the 
unnatural barbarity of whose action words must fail to express, and 
that Ward, Troup and Bonny were witnesses to these awful cruelties 
without making any remonscrance against them; and these things he 
asserts on the authority of Mr. Bonny’s word, and of information 
conveyed to him by various unnamed persons. 


« 
We will very shortly examine some of these accusations in detail, 


but let me first point out that, granting every word to be true of Mr, 
Stanley’s statement, no exculpation for his action is in the least degree 
attained thereby. Nay—that the more entirely we believe that Major 
Barttelot was the fiend in human form which Mr. Stanley declares him 
to have been, the more culpable must we consider Mr. Stanley in leaving 
him in charge of 227 natives, and in chief command of the Yambuya 
camp, the officers of the rear column, and the stores which were essential 
to the safety of the expedition. Ample opportunities had been afforded 
Mr. Stanley on the voyage from Zanzibar to Stanley Falls of becoming 
acquainted with Major Barttelot’s character, and of witnessing his method 
of dealing with the natives!’ Is it credible that even Mr. Stanley can 
wish us to believe that Major Barttelot’s character changed entirely after 
Stanley’s departure from Yambuya, and that he suddenly developed a 
passion for tyrannouscruelty, treachery,and murder,of which he had before 
then given no indications? No—such could not have been the case ; 
and Mr. Stanley must cither accept the alternative of having placed an 
entirely unfit man in command with a reckless indifference as to what 
his behaviour would be, or assert that the Major was deliberately playing 
a part during his association with Mr. Stanley and succeeded in com- 
pletely deceiving him as to his real character. The alternative is not a 
nice one for a gentleman who claims so loudly to be a capable leader, 
and so considerate for the safety and welfare of his subordinates. There 
is, it is true, a third view possible, and one for which I shall attempt to 
show there is no small amount of evidence—which is, that the charges 
brought by Mr. Stanley on these shadowy grounds are not true, that the 
events he has been told as occurring did not occur, and that Messrs. 
Barttelot and Jameson were not the cowardly treacherous brutes which 
Mr. Stanley believes them to be on the evidence of an ex-sergeant of the 
Army Hospital Corps, but such as their old military and sporting 
comrades have proved them to be through long years of service and 


1 Indeed this point of Barttelot’s hastiness and injudicious treatment of natives had been 
common knowledge in the Soudan, and General Brackenl!.ury cautioned Mr. Stanley on this 
very head to the effect that Major Barttelot was not perhaps a fitting man togo on the expedition 
at all, orat all events, if he did go that he would require careful supervision. The poor chap 
was only a braw, hasty, impetuous boy.—- H.Q. 
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faithfully-shared peril, honourable English gentlemen, hasty and harsh 
on occasion perhaps, but wholly incapable of the crimes attributed 
to them. Probably the quickest way of disposing of Mr. Stanley’s 
charges will be to take first those which can be actually disproved 
by published evidence. Of these by far the most important is Mr. 
Stanley’s charge concerning the murder of Major Barttelot; and 
note that the charge is not only the most important on account of its 
gravitygbut also because the published evidence concerning it must have 
been known to Mr. Stanley, since it was published in the New York 
‘Herald of November 2, and is nevertheless in direct conflict with the 
account which Mr. Stanley gives on November 8. 


Mr. Stanley explains the murder by an elaborate account of the 
injuries inflicted by the Major on the wife of the murderer, states in 
detail how the crime was committed, and justifies it by saying he would 
have acquitted the murderer, when he knows that the president of the 
court-martial which tried and convicted Sanga gives an entirely different 
account, and states explicitly that Major Barttelot only raised his stick 
to the woman instead of knocking her down, beating, and kicking 
her, and that the murderer himself in his confession alleged no other 
provocation than that first-mentioned, and stated the manner in which 
he committed the crime, which differs entirely from Mr. Stanley’s 
account. Thus the very assassin whom Mr. Stanley justifies, contradicts 
him /ofe ca-lo, and the president of the court-martial emphasizes the con- 
tradiction by saying that Sanga would never have shot Major Barttelot 
at all had he not thought that, according to the custom of his tribe, a 
money penalty would be the only punishment inflicted upon him. Let us 
try and understand what this one instance of Mr. Stanley’s method of 
argument really implies. It implies this—that with the actual pro- 
ceedings of the trial in front of him, and the actual words of the mur- 
derer ringing in his ears, he can yet give to the English public a story 
which is wholly inconsistent with the proved testimony, in order to try 
and justify the savage, and blacken the character of his assassinated 
subordinate, and he can do this on what authority? He has not even 
the authority of Mr. Bonny himself, for Mr. Bonny was in his hut when 
the deed took place, and knew nothing about it. In Mr. Stanley’s 
statement it simply appears as an indubitable fact that this happened— 
against all the published evidence. Where did he get his information ? 
He does not tell us, and his account is absolutely contradicted by the 
evidence at the trial. Nay, it is more than contradicted in one im- 
portant essential. Its possibility is disproved, for Mr. Stanley asserts 


that Sanga’s shot was fired from the interior of a hut against Major 
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Barttelot, who was standing in the open ground, and the evidence of all 
the eye-witnesses given at the trial, as well as that of Sanga himself, 
states that the murderer was out in the open, and thrust the muzzle of 
his gun so close against Major Barttelot’s breast that the Major’s very 
clothes were burnt by the discharge. Now no doubt it is possible that 
some such account as that quoted by Mr. Stanley was furnished to him 
by the relatives and friends of the murderer, but can we excuse Mr. 
Stanley for quoting it as proven fact when he has before him the results 
of the trial, and the confession of the murderer himself? And if Mr. 
Stanley will thus falsify, or at all events neglect, the value of testimony 
which tells against him in such a case as this, how are we to believe him 
when he quotes other hearsay evidence, especially when it refers to 
reported conversations in which the chief interlocutor is dead, and to 
occurrences which are incapable of verification. Now, before we enter 
upon the chief charges which are left to consider, let us say a few words 
as to the nature of the authority on which they are made. The reader 
who notices how many things are here attributed to information supplied 
by Mr. Bonny, and how many charges rest upon the unsupported tes- 
timony of that gentleman, will naturally like to know a little as to what 
that gentleman’s place in the expedition was, who he is, and why we are 
justified in attaching so much value to his unsupported evidence ; and 
also though it is, we confess, rather hard upon Mr. Bonny that he should 
thus be made the scapegoat of Mr. Stanley’s assertions, we must, | 
think, ask whether it is reasonable to believe that his testimony may 
have been affected by other considerations than those of pure veracity, 
and whether he had not some ends to serve of personal exculpation or 
personal advantage, in thus becoming Mr. Stanley’s witness.' 


Well, then, who is Mr. Bonny, and what was his position in the 
expedition? He is stated to be an ex-sergeant of the Army Hospital 
Corps, a paid servant of Mr. Stanley’s, engaged as an assistant to Surgeon 
Parke, or in other words, as occupying a wholly subordinate position in the 
expedition. What salary he received does not appear in the extremely 
unexplanatory statement of expenses made by Mr. Stanley, but it 
does appear that £242 was paid to him for balance of salary, and that 
also 4200 was paid to him as a first donation! to William Bonny, Esq. 
The whole question of these first donations which are given to Stairs, 
Jephson, Nelson, Parke, and Bonny appears to me a very curious one 
it being especially wonderful that Mr. Bonny, who was one of the officers 
of the rear column, and was in that capacity included in the censure 
passed by Stanley on those officers, should receive for his dereliction of 


! The italics are mine. —H.Q. 
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duty a first donation of £200, while the unfortunate Lieutenant Troup 
and Mr. Ward have been passed over altogether; nor does it quite 
appear why this first donation should not be followed, indeed the 
wording of the gift would seem to imply that it was to be, by a second, 
third, or even fourth donation, for I notice that there is an insignificant 
balance of nearly £5,000' which is unaccounted for in Mr. Stanley’s 
statement of expenses. 


Apart from this, however, has Mr. Bonny no more pressing reason to 
take a somewhat partial view of Major Barttclot’s conduct ? Let us 
consider. Major Barttelot left the rear column on June 24th, 1888, and 
only returned to it on July 17th. He was shot on the night he returned 
and murdered inthe early morning of July 19th, or in other words, when 
he had been about thirty-six hours in the camp. Mr. Stanley joined the 
rear column on August 17th, that is to say, that for seven weeks and 
five days before he arrived with the exception of thirty-six hours, Mr. 
William Bonny had been the commanding officer, and the only European 
in the camp. To whom then is the state of that camp due when Mr. 
Stanley arrives? To the man who has been murdered a month 
previously, and had nothing to do with the camp’s maintenance and 
discipline for all but two months, ov ¢o the officer who has been com- 
manding during that period? And has that officer no direct interest of 
the most imperative and personal kind to represent the conduct of his 
former leader as having been of such a character as to have produced 
the state of disorganization which Mr. Stanley finds to prevail when he 
returns to the camp? Must we not admit that, unless he can prove 
Barttelot to have been extraordinarily in the wrong, he must accuse him- 
self of being responsible for the lack of discipline, and state of sickness 
and suffering which prevailed on the chief leader’s return ? His testi- 
mony is tainted testimony by that fact alone ; but does Mr. Stanley 
regard it as so being, and is there any mention in Mr. Stanley’s state- 
ment of the time during which Mr. William Bonny had commanded in 
Barttelot’s absence, and after Barttelot’s death? There is none; but 
there is, on the other hand, the direct attribution of the misery pre- 


vailing at Banalya to Major Barttelot himself. 
Moreover, since we must in fairness to the dead men set down every- 


thing that can fairly tell in their favour, we must mention the evidence 
there is to show that Mr. Bonny had cause to feel a personal prejudice 


against Major Barttelot. The truth is, Mr. Bonny is not, or rather 
was not, from Major Barttelot’s point of view, of officer rank, and 


1 See Appendix D, Statement of the Emin Pasha Relief Fund, where the subscriptions 
appear as £33,268 12s., and the expenses as £27,709 9s. 5¢., to which last item is to be 
added the sim of 10,000 rupees, or say £800 (pp. 461 2, vol. ii, ‘ Darkest Africa’).—IL.Q. 
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Major Barttelot, one of whose worst faults seems to have been a 
rather touchy and wrong-headed sort of pride, allowed Mr. Bonny 
to discover that such was his opinion, and that he did not care to 
associate with him. It is pardonable enough, if one considers the usual 
attitude of military men towards the medical officers even of their own 
regiments, that Major Barttelot should have considered the non-com- 
missioned officer, assistant of Surgeon Parke, as scarcely on a social 
equality with himself.! No doubt it-would have been nobler, and as the 
event proves, it would have been far wiser, to have forgotten all social 
differences in the light of a common enterprise, and a common com- 
munity of danger. But he could not forget it, and he turned for compan- 
ionship to the one social equal who was in the camp, ze. to Mr. Jameson. 


We have here three ‘distinct motives for hesitating to admit the 
impartiality of Mr. Bonny’s testimony. We find that he was the paid 
servant of Mr. Stanley, and the only member of the rear column 
rewarded by that gentleman“ We find that unless he could shift the 
responsibility from his shoulders, he would have to be held accountable 
for the state of the camp which he had for nearly two months com- 
manded, and we find, lastly, that he had private and particular reasons 
for being on bad terms with, and feeling extremely sore against, his 
commanding officer. Should not Mr. Stanley under such circumstances 
have withheld his hand from the publication of any charges made by 
Mr. Bonny unless such were supported by direct and incontrovertible 
evidence? But the merest glance at the list published above of the 
accusations made by Mr. Stanley against Major Barttelot will show that 
a very considerable number of them are not only due to the information 
supplied by Mr. Bonny, but are the reports of private conversations, 
alleged by him to have taken place between himself and Major Barttelot, 
for which no other evidence whatever could possibly exist. 


Leaving therefore for the moment Mr. Bonny’s accusations, let us 
take those which Mr. Stanley makes on anonymous information ; the 
first of which is the cyanide of potassium story. This almost reads like 
the account ofa scene in a comic opera, but it is worth while examining 
the charge, if only to show how many assumptions are contained therein, 


Thus: Major Barttelot is caught tasting cyanide of potassium. Who 
catches him we do not hear. And why should he not taste cyanide of 


- Worth remembering, perhaps, that it would have been an actual breach of discipline for 
Major Barttelot to have sat at the same ‘mess’ with Mr. Bonny in England, or on any military 
service, —H.Q. 

2 It now appears from the statement in the Z7imes of to-day (Nov. 12th), signed by Mr. 
Herbert Ward, that there was an honorarium presented to him by the Emin Pasha Relief Com- 
mittee of £300, though of course, as no mention was made of this in Mr. Stanley’s statement of 


epemees above quoted, I was justified in presuming that the statement in the text was correct. — 
. d. 
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potassium if he likes? Because, says Mr. Stanley practically, he was 
tasting it to discover whether the presence of that drug would be 
ascertainable in a cup of coffee. But how in the name of all that’s possible 
could Mr, Stanley know, or any human being know, unless Major 
Barttelot had actually told him, that he was actuated by such a reason? 
Does Mr, Stanley intend us to believe that Major Barttelot turned round 
to the person who caught him tasting this potassium, and said, as it 
were : * Look here, | am tasting this because | intend to poison Tippu 
Tib’s nephew in a cup of coffee with it, and want to find out whether it 
would alter the flavour’? Put in this way, the accusation seems as 
ludicrous as it isimpossible. It contains its own refutation, Why, then, 
is this charge set down so deliberately in a signed statement? It is 
difficult to avoid thinking that the object is merely to excite a general 
prejudice against Major Barttelot by repeating any story, no matter 
how incredible or self-contradictory, which Mr. Stanley can get hold of! 


The next series of charges, as to the persecution of the natives, and 
Major Barttclot’s conduct towards them, are evidently not to be disproved 
in the same fashion as the above. But even here, as against these un- 
supported and hearsay statements, made subsequently to the events in 
question, we have no less than three direct pieces of evidence, with 
the authority of Mr. Ward, of Lieutenant Troup, and of Major 
Barttelot himself. It is true that the last-named evidence is only indirect, 
since it consists in entries from the deceased officer's Diary, entries which 
were of course made in ignorance of the charges which were to be made 
against him. What, then, do Messrs. Ward and Troup state with regard 
to these perpetual cruelties with which Mr. Stanley charges Major 
Barttelot ? In an interview with Mr. Ward, published in the Sunday 
Times of November oth, Mr. Ward states explicitly, when asked 
whether there was not reason for Mr. Stanley to be horrified at the 
continuous cruelties that went on in the camp, that up to the time of his 
departure in March, he saw nothing done that he had not ‘seen Stanley 
do himself, or that called for condemnation. And again, he denies 
absolutely that up to the same date there was any dishonourable conduct 
on Major Barttelot’s part. Now Mr. Ward left Yambuya camp on 
March 28th, 1888, and Major Barttelot took command of Yambuya 
camp, June 28th, 1887 ; he had therefore been nine months in command 
at the date of Ward’s departure, during which time we have Ward's 
testimony that, as far as his personal knowledge extended, nothing had 
been done at Yambuya which he (Ward) considered wrong, or which he 


! This story becomes still more incredible in Mr, Bonny’s detailed version. See the Z7imes, 
Nov. roth, where Major Barttelot is actually made to tell Mr. Bonny his intention almost as I 
have suggested above. —H.(). 
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had not seen Stanley do himself. Again, what is Lieutenant Troup’s 
testimony on the same point? I quote from the same newspaper from 
a Reuter’s telegram of an interview with Lieutenant Troup in New 
York, November 8th. 

When Stanley charges me with cowardice and indifference to the fate of the 
natives of our guard, he knows he is not telling the truth. This is provable 
from inquiry. ‘They were treated as kindly as if they had been Europeans. It 
is true they were punished in order that discipline might be maintained, but the 
reason of that punishment was explained to them, so that there could be no 
misunderstanding. 


And again, after charging the misery and starvation in the camp, at all 
events partly, to Mr. Stanley’s own action in leaving the camp unprovided 
with proper supplies, Mr. Troup asserts that Major Barttelot 
‘felt that perhaps the fate of the entire expedition depended upon absolute 
obedience to Mr, Stanley’s orders, and like a good soldier, he obeyed orders, 


Barttelot actually starved himself, and did not ask the men to suffer any 
privation which he did not endure himself.’ 


Surely these statements are sufficiently explicit, but fortunately there 
is, if possible, more convincing testimony to be given against these accu- 
sations of indiscriminate cruelty, since it is given by Mr. Stanley himself 
in his own work of ‘ Darkest Africa, and in words which very curiously 
happen to be quite precise and unmistakeable in their meaning. These 
occur in Mr, Stanley’s report of his conversation with the Zanzibaris of 
the rear column on August 21st, 1888, p. 6, vol. ii, ‘Darkest Africa,’ 
immediately after Mr. Stanley’s meeting with the rear column. After 
Mr. Stanley has cross-questioned a group of these Zanzibaris, and they 
have attributed the deaths at the camp to cating of improperly prepared 
manioc, we find the following words : 

Mr. STANLEY : ‘And you say it was not by the stick, or hard work, or cholera, 
small-pox, fever, dysentery, or climate ?’ 

Miraju: ‘Nothing of any of those things killed the Zanzibaris.’ 

Mr. Sraniey: ‘ Were they shot, or hanged, poisoned, or drowned ?’ 

Frrajit: ‘Neither was any of those things done unto them, and a proper 
and good man was never punished, and we had one day out of seven in 
the week to ourselves.’ 

Think what this means: Mr. Stanley receives direct information 
from the Zanzibaris themselves, directly the rear column meets him, as 
to the reason of the mortality at Yambuya, and as to the character of 
the treatment which the natives experienced there. He remembers this 
information so accurately as to give the very words of the conversation 
in which it was conveyed to him, when he writes his book nearly two 
years subsequently. And then, a few months later, he contradicts this 

VOL, VILL. NO. 31, BB 
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very account by accusing Barttelot of cruelties inconsistent with what he 
has published himself. 

Let us understand clearly: the Zanzibaris muster before Mr. Stanley 
to pour their complaints and miseries into his ears ; they are interrogated 
carefully as to whether they have any ground of complaint against their 
commanding officer on the score of cruelty and oppression. They 
answer distinctly, No: that they have none. They state the cause of 
their sufferings to have been hunger, and the disease caused by the 
poisoned manioc,' and the thieves who accompanied the expedition, and 
Mr. Stanley believes them, and enters their evidence in his book to that 
effect ; and then, two years later, he writes all these horrible charges of 
cruelty, leaving it to be inferred that he received the account of them 
from the men of the rear column at the time. We have therefore, as 
against these later statements of Mr. Stanley, the direct evidence of 
Mr. Ward, the direct evidence of Lieutenant Troup, the direct evidence 
of the Zanzibaris themselves, as given by Mr. Stanley, and we have 
also the indirect but very important evidence of Major Barttelot himself 
as set down in his Diary. Can there be any doubt as to which way the 
balance of testimony inclines? It is worth noting in connection with 
this fact, that Mr. Bonny is no sooner left alone with the Zanzibaris 
than his first day’s march to the eastward is ‘the signal for his total 
abandonment by them,’ page 2, vol. ii., ‘Darkest Africa.’ Also, if we 
may trust Mr. Bonny’s log, on his second day’s march, July 12, 1888, 

The Arabs who joined with the Zanzibaris deserted after leading us an hour 
on the wrong road, and, blocking up the right ones in several places, ran away.— 
P. 513, vol. i., ‘ Darkest Africa.’ 

And it is further to be noticed that Mr. Bonny’s log? of August 20, 
the day on which the conversation reported above took place between 
Mr. Stanley and Ferajii, has the following entry :— 

Soudanese and Zanzibaris paraded to-day on their own accord before Mr. 

Stanley, and complained to him that they had been badly treated.—P. 516, 
vol. i., ‘ Darkest Africa.’ 
This entry, it will be observed, is not in correspondence with Mr. Stanley’s 
account: the Zanzibaris do not complain that they have been badly 
treated, but they do complain that they were insufficiently provided with 
provisions, and we have seen above, that, according to Mr. Herbert 
Ward’s statement, this is, at all events, partially to be attributed to Mr. 
Stanley himself. 


1 It is notable that this manioc is only poisonous when improperly prepared, and that the 
preparation of it was known to Mr, Stanley. 
2 Mr. Stanley and Mr. Bonny here differ as to the day on which this conversation took 


place. 
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I have now met, by reference to published testimony, authenticated 
by the names of the witnesses, a good many of the principal statements 
of Mr. Stanley in accusation of Major Barttelot. I have shown that 
Mr. Stanley’s account of Major Barttelot’s murder is incorrect, and must 
have been known to be incorrect by Mr. Stanley when he made it on 
Thursday last. I have shown that the account Mr. Stanley now gives as 
to the state of the camp at Yambuya while under Major Barttelot’s 
command is inconsistent with that which he himself (Stanley) gave in 
his own book as the information furnished to him at the time by the 
natives themselves. I have shown that the record of Major Barttelot’s 
(supposed) cruelties, as elaborated by Mr. Stanley, is directly denied by 
Mr. Herbert Ward, Lieutenant Troup, and the Zanzibari headman 
Ferajii. I have shown that Mr. Bonny’s testimony, however honest it 
may be in intention, is open to great objections on the score of partiality, 
since, Ist, it is the testimony of one who can only exculpate himself at 
the expense of another; 2nd, of a paid servant who has received special 
favours from Mr. Stanley ; and, 3rd, because Mr. Bonny had personal 
grounds for ill feeling against Major Barttelot. I have shown also that 
when Mr. Bonny is left in command after Major Barttelot’s death, his 
men desert, and that there is therefore Arima facie evidence to suppose 
that the disorganisation of the camp was in great measure due to his 
lack of discipline. I have shown the story of the plan to poison Tippu 
Tib’s nephew by cyanide of potassium to be, on the face of it, absurd ; 
and I have only left unnoticed those accusations which refer to the 
alleged cruelty and to the plans said to have been made by Major 
Barttelot and Mr. Jameson for the abandonment of the expedition 
and the camp, as I consider those to be sufficiently refuted by the 
published and undisputed records of the endeavours made by these officers 
to carry out Mr. Stanley’s orders, and especially to guarantee by their 
personal credit the sum necessary to obtain the means of doing so. How 
any sane human being can imagine that those records are compatible with 
the projects alluded to by Mr. Stanley the present writer at all events 
cannot conceive. And it is specially notable that in his letters to his 
private friends, to his father, and to the President of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition, Major Barttelot furnishes day after day, during his 
whole stay at Yambuya, but one connected proof of his intention to carry 
out Mr. Stanley’s orders in every detail and, to the fullest possible extent. 


It must be remembered that what will probably prove to be the 
most convincing testimony to. the uprightness of the conduct of Messrs. 
Barttelot and Jameson, viz.,the publication of Mr. Jameson’s Diaries, has 


not yet taken place. If those Diaries. bear out, as I am assured by a 
BB2 
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person who has read them they do bear out, Major Barttclot’s own 
words, the body of testimony in his favour may be deemed to be 
complete. As it is, the case against him reveals itself to be unsupported 
by any evidence worthy of the name, and to consist of charges so 
monstrous, so inconsistent with his previous reputation, so incongruous 
with the character of an English officer and a gentleman, and so con- 
tradicted by his private correspondence and his Diary, that they will be 
scarcely credible, though one had risen from the grave to make them. 
And if I have said less about the accusations against Mr. Jameson, it is 
not because | think them less scandalous or more probable, but because 
I feel | have no right to anticipate the word of his relatives, or his own 


written testimony, in the Diary which is shortly to be published. 


With the best will in the world, I find it impossible to keep pace with 
the developments taking place every day in this Stanley affair. ven 
while I was writing the above, there appears in the Z?zmes the very 
detailed and precise statement of Mr. Bonny which repeats in other 
words Mr. Stanley’s accusations. It must be borne in mind that this 
repetition was practically a foregone conclusion, for Mr, Stanley’s state- 
ment rested almost entirely on what he had heard from Mr. Bonny, and 
he would certainly never have dared to make that information public 
had he not been sure of the confirmation of the latter gentleman. 


It is also now announced that Mr. Stanley has taken legal proceed- 
ings against Major Walter Barttelot for libel, so that the whole matter 
will be thrashed out in Court. Let us hope that it will be thrashed out 
completely, and that the evidence will show not only what was the 
conduct of Major Barttelot in disciplinary matters, but also what were 
the circumstances in which he was placed by Mr. Stanley, and whether, 
if he was driven mad, as the 7?mes kindly asserts in his excuse, the 
desertion of the rear column and its semi-starvation were not consider- 
able factors in producing his mania. Iam fortunate in being now able 
to give two items of information to our readers which have not, I believe, 
as yet been made public. The first concerns the nature of the suppressed 
passages in Major Barttelot’s Diary, which I am assured by Major Walter 
Barttelot contained no material matter except with regard to the accusa- 
tion of theft of the brass rods (of which mention has been so frequently 
made lately) by Mr. Ward, and the statement that Major Barttelot’s 
suspicions were due in this matter fo a story told him by Mr. Bonny 
himself ; Mr. Bonny, in fact, seems to have been tale-bearer in general 
to the camp, for we notice other extracts in the published portion of 


Major Barttelot’s Diary in which that officer receives information from 
Mr. Bonny. It seems at least possible that if Bonny told Barttelot 
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and Ward things about Stanley, as appears in the Diary, and Stanley 
things about Barttelot and Jameson, as he confesses himself, that he was 
in the habit of telling the other subordinate officers similar tales, and 
that therefore much of the friction between the officers of the rear 
column was due to his action. I understand also that there are some 
passages omitted from the private letters quoted by Major Barttelot 
which refer to Mr. Stanley, but that they only concern his toilet appara- 
tus, and are not of such a character as to render it probable he would 
regret their omission. 


With regard to Mr. Jameson’s Diary, I have also been furnished with 
the following information on what appears to me excellent authority, 
though I am not at liberty to disclose its source—namely, that this Diary 
was, together with some private correspondence of Mr. Jameson’s, sealed 
up by Mr. Bonny after Mr. Jameson’s death, and on Mr. Stanley’s arrival 
the box was handed to him. I understand that Mr. Stanley broke the 
seals, or at all events opened the box, and presumably read _ the papers ; 
but what I am entitled to assert definitely is that, instead of, as would 
seem natural, forwarding the Diary and letters immediately to Mr. 
Jameson’s family, he retained them in his possession, and only parted 
with them after he had received several applications, including a lawyer’s 
letter. First, Sir Francis de Winton was appealed to by Mr. Jameson’s 
brother to use his influence with Stanley to obtain the papers, and 
agreed to do so, but with no effect. Second, a polite letter was written 
by Mr. A. Jameson’s lawyer to Stanley himself, but also obtained ‘no 
timely response.’ Third, proceedings were commenced, and notice served 
of what the family intended to do if the Diary was not handed over, 
whereupon Mr. Stanley wrote sundry letters to them, and delivered the 
Diaries and papers over to the care of the Ottoman Bank, from whom 
the Jamesons ultimately received them. My informant further adds 
that it was the case Mr. Stanley opened and read the Diary, and made 
extracts from it. With this last item of information I must here close 
this already overlong article. I have little doubt but that Mr. Stanley 
will be able to justify, in his own peculiar manner, even this last inter- 
ference with Mr. Jameson’s private journal and papers. He has justified 


so much already that the above will seem but a trifling matter. 


Let it not be forgotten, however, that when these men are wholly 
cleared, Mr. Stanley himself must answer at the bar of public opinion 
for his cruel accusations of them, for the desertion of the camp at 
Yambuya, and for his whole conduct with regard to the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition. 

HARRY QUILTER. 
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Tbe Wisdom of the Jndians 


¢ 






VERYBODY knows that in the reign of 
the Emperor Elagabalus Rome was 
visited by an embassy from India, whose 
members, on their way from the Kast, 
had held that memorable interview with 
the illustrious (though heretical) Chris- 
tian philosopher Bardesanes which 
enabled him to formulate his doctrine of 
Fate, borrowed from the Indian theory 
of Karma, and therefore, until lately, 
grievously misunderstood by his com- 


mentators. 


It may not, however, be equally 
notorious that the ambassadors returned 
by sea as far as Berytus, and upon land- 
= y —— ing there were hospitably entertained by 

the sage Euphronius, the head of the philosophical faculty of that 
University. 


Euphronius naturally enquired what circumstance in Rome had 
appeared to his visitors most worthy of remark. 


‘The extreme evil of the Emperor's Karma,’ said they. 
l©uphronius requested further elucidation. 





‘Karma, explained their interpreter, ‘is that congeries of circum- 
stances which has necessitated the birth of each individual, and whose 
i good or evil is incarnate in him. Every act must needs be attended by 
consequences, and as these are usually of too far-reaching a character 


to be exhausted in the life of the doer of the action, they cannot but 
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engender another person by whom they are to be borne. This truth is 
popularly expressed by the doctrine of transmigration, according to which 
individuals, as the character of their deeds may determine, are reborn as 
pigs or peacocks, beggars or princes. But this is a loose and unscientific 
way of speaking, for in fact it is not the individual that is reborn, but the 
character ; which, even as the silkworm clothes itself with silk and the 
caddis worm with mud and small shingle, creates for itself a new per- 
sonality, congruous with its own nature. We are therefore led to reflect 
what a prodigious multitude of sins some one must have committed 
ere the Roman world could be afflicted with such an emperor as 
Elagabalus.’ 

‘What have ye found so exceedingly reprehensible in the emperor's 


conduct ?’ demanded Euphronius. 


‘To speak only,’ said the Indians, ‘of-such of his doings as may be 
fitly recited to modest ears, we find him declaring war against Nature, 
and delighting in nothing that is not the contrary of what Heaven meant 
it to be. We see him bathing in perfumes, sailing ships in wine, feeding 
horses on grapes, and lions on parrots, peppering fish with pearls, wearing 
gems on the soles of his feet, strewing his floor with gold dust, paving the 
public streets with precious marbles, driving teams of stags, scoring to 
eat fish by the sea-side, deploring his lot that he has never yet been able 
to dine on a phoenix. Enormous must have been the folly and wicked- 
ness which have incarnated themselves in such a sovereign ; and, should 
his reign be prolonged, discouraging is the prospect for the morals of the 
next generation.’ 

‘ According to you then,’ said Euphronius, ‘the fates of men are not 
spun for them by Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, but by their prede- 


’ 
cessors ? 


‘So it is, said they, ‘always remembering that man can rid himself 


of his Karma by philosophic meditation, combined with religious austeri- 
ties, and that if all walked in this path, existence with all its evils would 
come to an end. Insomuch that the most bloodthirsty conqueror that 
ever devastated the earth hath not destroyed one thousandth part as 
many existences as the Lord Buddha.’ 


‘These are abstruse matters, said Euphronius, ‘and I lament that 
your stay in Berytus will not be long enough adequately to instruct me 


therein.’ 


‘Accompany us to India,’ said they, ‘and thou shalt receive instruc- 


tion at the fountain head.’ 
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‘I am old and feeble,’ apologised Euphronius, ‘and adjusted by long 
habit to my present environment. Nevertheless I will propound the 
enterprise to my pupils, only somewhat repressing their ardour, lest the 
volunteers should be inconveniently numerous.’ 


When, however, the proposition was made, not a soul responded ; 
though Euphronius reproached his disciples severely, and desired them 
to compare their want of spirit with his own thirst for knowledge, which, 
when he was a young man, had taken him as far as Alexandria to hear a 
celebrated rhetorician. In the evening, however, two disciples came to 
him together, and professed their readiness to undertake the expedition, 


if promised a reward commensurate with the danger and difficulty. 


‘Ye would learn the secret of my celebrated dilemma, said he, ‘ which 
no sophist can elude? ’Tis much ; ’tis enormous ; nevertheless, bring the 
wisdom of India to Berytus, and the knowledge of the stratagem shall be 
yours.’ 


‘No, master,’ they said, ‘it is not thy dilemma of which we are 
enamoured. It is thy daughter.’ 


A vehement altercation ensued, but at length the old philosopher, 
who at the bottom of his heart was much readier to part with his 
daughter than his dilemma, was induced to promise her to whichever of 
the pupils should bring home the most satisfactory exposition of Indian 
metaphysics ; provided always that, during their absence, he should not 
have been compelled to bestow her hand as the price of a quibble even 
more subtle than his own; but this he believed to be impossible. 


Mnesitheus and Rufus accordingly travelled with the embassy to 
India, and arrived in safety at the metropolis of Palimbothra. They 
had wisely devoted themselves meanwhile to learning the language, and 
were able to converse with some fluency. 


On reaching their destination they were placed under the superintend- 
ence of competent instructors, who were commissioned to initiate them into 
the canon of the Buddhist scriptures, comprising, to mention only some of 
the principal, the Lalitavistara, the Dhammapada, the Kuddhapatha, the 
Patrinokkha, the Uragavagga, the Kularagga, the Mahavagga, the 
Atthahavagga, and the Upasompadakammavaca. These works, com- 
posed in dead languages, and written in strange and unknown characters, 
were further provided with commentaries more voluminous and inex- 
plicable than the text. 































































‘The king of the country most graciously came to his assistance by causing 
him to be fastened to a tree.’ 
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‘Heavens, exclaimed Mnesitheus and Rufus, ‘can the life of a man 
suffice to study all this ?’ 


‘Assuredly not,’ replied the Indians. ‘The diligent student will 
resume his investigations in a subsequent state of existence, and, if 
endowed with eminent faculties, may hope to attain the end he proposes 
to himself at the fifteenth transmigration.’ 


‘The end we propose to ourselves,’ said the Greeks, ‘is to marry our 
master’s daughter. Will the fair Euphronia have also undergone fifteen 
transmigrations? and will her charms have continued unimpaired ?’ 


‘It is difficult to pronounce,’ said they, ‘for should the maiden, 
through the exercise of virtue, have merited to be born as a white 
elephant, her transmigrations must in the order of nature be but few ; 
whereas, should she have unfortunately become and remained a rat, a frog, 
or other short-lived animal, they cannot but be exceedingly numerous.’ 


‘The prospect of wedding a frog at the end of fifteen transmigrations,’ 
said the youths, ‘doth not in any respect commend itself to us. Are 
’ ‘ >? 
there no means by which the course of study may be accelerated : 


‘Undoubtedly,’ said the Indians, ‘by the practice of religious 
austcrities.’ 


‘Of what nature are these ?’ inquired the young men. 


‘The intrepid disciple,’ said the sages, ‘may chain himself to a tree, 
and gaze upon the sun until he is deprived of the faculty of vision. He 
may drive an iron bar through his cheeks and tongue, thus preventing 
all misuse of the gift of speech. It is open to him to bury himself in the 
earth up to his breast, relying for his sustenance on the alms of passers-by. 
He may recline upon a couch studded with spikes, until from the in- 
duration of his skin he shall have merited the title of a rhinoceros among 
sages. As, however, these latter practices interfere with locomotion, and 
thus prevent his close attendance upon his spiritual guide, it is rather 
recommended to him to elevate his arms above his head, and retain them 
in that position until, by the withering and shrinking of the sinews, it is 
impossible for him to bring them down again.’ 


‘In that case, cried Rufus, ‘farewell philosophy! farewell 
Euphronia !’ 

There is reason to believe that Mnesitheus would have made exactly 
the same observation if Rufus had not been beforehand with him. The 
spirit of contradiction and the affectation of superiority, however, led him 
to reproach his rival with pusillanimity, and he went so far that at length he 
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found himself committed to undergo the ordeal: merely stipulating that, 
in consideration of his being a foreigner, he should be permitted to 
clevate the right arm only. The king of the country most graciously 
came to his assistance by causing him to be fastened to a tree, with his 
uplifted arm secured by iron bands above his head, a fan being put into 
his other hand to protect him against the molestation of gnats and 
mosquitoes. By this means, and with the assistance of the monks who 
continually visited him and expounded the Buddhist scriptures in his 
cars, some time even before his arm had stiffened for ever the doctrine of 
the misery of existence had become perfectly clear to him. 

Released from his captivity, he hastened back to Europe to claim 
the guerdon of his sufferings. History is silent respecting his adventures 
until his arrival at Berytus, where the strange wild-looking man with the 
uplifted arm found himself the centre of a turbulent and mischievous 
rabble. As he seemed about to suffer severe ill-usage, a personage of 
dignified and portly appearance hastened up, and with his staff showered 


blows to right and left upon the rioters. 


‘Scoundrels!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ finely have ye profited by my precepts, 
thus to misuse an innocent stranger! But I will no longer dwell among 


such barbarians. I will remove my school to ‘Tarsus !’ 


The mob dispersed. ‘The victim and his deliverer stood face to face, 


? 


‘ Mnesitheus! 

‘Rufus!’ 

‘Call me Rufinianus,’ corrected the latter ; ‘for such is the appellation 
which I have felt it due to myself to assume since the enhancement of 


my dignity by becoming Euphronius’s successor and son-in-law !’ 
‘Son-in-law! Am I to lose the reward of my incredible sufferings ?’ 


‘Thou forgettest, said Rufinianus, ‘that Euphronia’s hand was not 
promised as the reward of any austerities, but as the meed of the most 
intelligent, that is, the most acceptable, account of the Indian philosophy, 
which, in the opinion of the late eminent Euphronius, hath been delivered 
by me. But come to my chamber, and let me minister to thy necessities.’ 


These having been duly attended to, Rufinianus demanded Mnesi- 


theus’s history, and then proceeded to narrate his own. 


‘On my journey homeward,’ said he,‘ I reflected seriously on the prob- 
able purpose of our master in sending us forth, and I saw reason to suspect 


that I had hitherto misapprehended it. For I could not remember that 
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‘He showered blows to right and left upon the rioters.’ 
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he had ever admitted that he could have anything to learn from other 
philosophers, or that he had ever exhibited the least interest in philosophic 
dogmas, excepting his own. The system of the Indians, I thought, must 
be either inferior to that of Euphronius, or superior. If the former, he 
will not want it; if the latter, he will want it much less. I therefore 
concluded that our mission was partly a concession to public opinion ; 
partly to enable him to say that his name was known and his teaching 
proclaimed on the very banks of the Ganges. I formed my plan accord- 
ingly, and, disregarding certain indications that I was neither expected 
nor wanted, presented myself before Euphronius with a gladsome 
countenance, slightly overcast by sorrow on account of thee, whom I 
affirmed to have been devoured by a tiger. 

‘“Well,” said Euphronius in a disdainful tone, “and what of this 


” 


vaunted wisdom of the Indians ? 
‘“The wisdom of the Indians,’ I replied, “is entirely borrowed from 
Pythagoras.” 
‘« Did I not tell you so?” Euphronius appealed to his disciples. 
‘“ Invariably,” they replied. 
‘“ As if a barbarian could teach a Greek!” said he. 


ou 


It is much if he is able to learn from one,” said they. 


‘“ Pythagoras,” then said Euphronius, addressing me, “did not resort 


” 


to India to be instructed by the Gymnosophists ? 


‘“ On the contrary,” [ answered, “he went there to teach them, and the 
little knowledge of divine matters they possess is entirely derived from 
him. His mission is recorded ina barbarous poem called the Ramayana, 
wherein he is figuratively represented as allying himself with monkeys. 
He is worshipped all over the country under the appellations of Siva, 
Kamadeva, Kali, Gautama Buddha, and others too numerous to 
mention,” 


‘When I further proceeded to announce that a temple had been 
erected to Euphronius himself on the banks of the Ganges, and that a 
festival, called Durga Pooja, or the Feast of Reason, had been instituted 
in his honour, his good humour knew no bounds, and he granted me his 
daughter’s hand without difficulty. He died afew years ago, bequeathing 
me his celebrated dilemma, and I am now head of his school and founder 
of the Rufinianian philosophy. I am also the author of many admired 
works, especially a life of Pythagoras, and a manual of Indian philosophy 


and religion. I hope for thine own sake that thou wilt forbear to 
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contradict me, for no one will believe thee. I trust also that thou wilt 
speedily overcome thy disappointment with respect to Euphronia. I do 
most honestly and truthfully assure thee that for a one-armed man like 
thee to marry her would be most inexpedient, inasmuch as the defence 
of one's beard from her, when she is in a state of excitement, requires 
the full use of both hands, and of the feet also. 


But come with me to 
her chamber, and I will present thee to her. 


She is always taunting me 
with my inferiority to thee in personal attractions, and I promise myself 
much innocent amusement from her discomfiture when she finds thee as 


gaunt as a wolf and as black as a cinder. Only, as I have represented 
thee to have been devoured by a tiger, thou wilt kindly say that I saved 
thy life, but concealed the circumstance out of modesty.’ 


‘T have learned in the Indian schools, said Mnesitheus, ‘ not to lie for 


the benefit of others. I will NoT see Euphronia. 


I would not disturb 
her ideal of me; or mine of her. Farewell. 


May the Rufinianian sect 
flourish! and may thy works on Pythagoras and India instruct posterity 


to the tenth generation! 1 return to Palimbothra, where I am held in 
honour on the selfsame account that here renders me ridiculous. — It 
shall be my study to enlighten the natives respecting their obligations to 
Pythagoras, whose name I did not happen to hear while I abode among 


them,’ 
R. GARNETT. 
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The Franco-Russian Weliance 


‘HE arrest of Nihilists in Paris is but an 
episode in a long train of events which 
date back to the time when Gambetta, 
though not yet President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, was evidently on 
the high road to power. He indirectly 


sounded the Russian Ambassador, Prince 


Orloff, on the subject’; and made official 
overtures almost immediately after his 
clection as President of the French Cham- 
bers. There is of course no public record 


of what ensued ; but I have had the good 





fortune to mect a gentleman who was 
intimately acquainted with Prince Orloff, Prince Gortchakoff, Count 
Loris Mclikoff, and many other eminent Russian statesmen, and who 
has related to me a great deal of what passed behind the scenes. On 
consulting a number of mutual friends, I have convinced myself as to 
the reliability of my informant’s assertions, and I know personally that 
he was in a position to hear what he has related. As, however, any 
indiscretion on such subjects means penal servitude for life in the mines 
of Siberia, I cannot give further details regarding the sources from 
whence I have derived the subject-matter of a part of this paper; but 
I can quote official papers which tend to prove the general drift of what 


has been secretly communicated to me. 


M. Gambetta, I am assured, called on Prince Orloff and represented 
that, if the Russian Government would show itself sympathetic towards 
Krance, the French Government would either give up some of the 
Russian refugees or else expel them. This offer was at once com- 
municated by Prince Orloff to Prince Gortchakoff ; and, as my informant 
puts it, ‘Whatever may be thought of the political opinions and policy 
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of these two diplomats, they were at least perfect gentlemen!’ Con- 
sequently they were both shocked to find that a man who professed to 
be so ardent a Republican was willing to assist in persecuting the Russian 
Liberals and KRevolutionists. Prince Gortchakoff replied by politely 
thanking M. Gambetta, but stated that the Russian Government did not 
ask for any such service. Prince Orloff, speaking in private of -his 
interview with M. Gambetta on the subject of the Russian refugees, said, 
‘Cest la plus ignoble canaille que j’ai jamais vue.’ 

Early inthe year 1880, Hartmann, who had attempted to blow up the 
train in which the Czar was to have travelled, was arrested in Paris. 
This was done as a sort of experiment to see what effect it would have 
on the Russian Government. Prince Orloff at once telegraphed to the 
Czar stating that M. Gambetta had promised to surrender Hartmann. 
The Emperor Alexander II. was breakfasting with some twenty guests 
when the despatch arrived. On the news being announced, there was 
much excitement and a general chorus of congratulations. Count 
Branichi, General Aide-de-Camp of the Czar, proposed to drink to the 
I’rench Government. The Empcror eagerly seized his glass of cham- 
pagne, and moved as if about to spring to his feet, then he hesitated. 
Finally he put his glass down, and exclaimed in Irench, ‘ Ma fois, non ! 


Ils sont ignobles, ces gens-la.’ 


The Emperor Alexander I1., like Prince Orloff and Prince Gortcha- 
koff, had the soul of a true gentleman, and could not but consider 
as ‘ignoble’ the inconsistency of the French Republican Government. 
Subsequently, Alexander II. was invited to give M. Andrieux, the 
Prefect of the Paris Police, who had caused Hartmann to be arrested, a 
decoration. But the Czar answered, speaking this time in Russian, that 
he would never ‘ prostitute’ a Russian order by giving it to such a 
podlets ; an cxpression my informant translated into French as ce 
misérable, or ‘contemptible wretch.’ Nevertheless the matter was still 
urged upon the Czar. The necessity of rewarding M. Andricux could 
not be denied ; so at last, after some reflection, and with characteristic 
Russian scorn for the Poles, the Czar rejoined, ‘ Well, if something must 
be done, give him a Polish decoration!’ M. Andricux consequently 


received the order of St. Stanislaus; and, with the blessed ignorance 





of geography and of foreign customs which characterizes the French 
people, was doubtless highly delighted. In the meanwhile the arrest 
of Hartmann had caused considerable agitation. The French people 
had not yet quite forgotten how the late Emperor William, immediately 


after the Franco-German war, wrote to the Czar of Russia thanking him 
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for the friendly neutrality which had enabled Germany to win all its 
great victories. An agitation was therefore set on foot for the release of 
Hartmann, and great surprise expressed when it was seen that Gambetta 
remained absolutely silent. It was only later on, when he had satisfied 
himself that he would receive no encouragement from Russia, that 
Gambetta took the popular side, and then Hartmann was released, and 
allowed to escape to America. Prince Orloff, as Ambassador in Paris, 
always refused to dabble in police affairs ; and Prince Gortchakoff, when 
compelled, for the sake of his health, to winter at Nice, generally sought 
to avoid passing through Paris. If it was necessary to see Prince 
Orloff, he almost invariably asked the latter to come to Nice. On one 
occasion, Count Loris Melikoff, who was at Nice at the time, protested, 
and asked Prince Gortchakoff why he had not been to the Russian 
Embassy in Paris. Prince Gortchakoff replied, ‘No. What would 
you? [ am of the old school, and cannot shake hands with those 


people—with men like Gambetta.’ 


Now, all this is changed. Prince Gortchakoff and Prince Orloff are 
dead, the Czar Alexander II. has been killed. The present Czar is a 
man of duller comprehension, slower mind; he has not the quick 
susceptibilities, the delicate, refined feelings of his father. ‘Therefore 
he has probably not the same scruples in availing himself of the 
interested services of French Republicans. He does not perceive how 
the dignity of a great monarch must be lowered in purchasing the 
services of French Republicans to hound down Russian Republicans. 
But more influential than this, in determining the course of events, is 
the personal character and the past career of the present Russian 
Ambassador in Paris. There is a theory that the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris—Baron Mohrenheim—is more devoted to the interests of the 
Triple Alliance than to the promotion of the I'ranco-Russian under- 
standing. How far this theory is well founded, | am unable to say ; 
but there is circumstantial evidence in this direction of a sufficiently 
scrious character to be at least worth taking into consideration. The 
first point raised is that Baron Mohrenheim is not a true Russian. He 
does not belong to the Orthodox faith, but is at heart a Roman Catholic. 


By descent he is part German, part Pole, and it is even said there is 





something of the Jew about him. He began his career as Councillor at 
the Embassy of Copenhagen, where he acquired a profound knowledge 
of Scandinavian literature. It was, however, in helping to bring about 
the marriage between the Princess Dagmar and the present Czar that 
he rendered the greatest service. This placed him in high favour at the 


Ges 
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Court of St. Petersburg, though he was always distrusted and disliked by 
the Russian Chancellor. Prince Gortchakoff often remarked that, if ever 
he lost his post as Chancellor, he would apply for an appointment as 


secretary to the Copenhagen Embassy. 


The fact must not be forgotten, in discussing this question, that 
Baron Mohrenheim owes his appointment as Ambassador in France to 
Prince Bismarck’s very active interference on his behalf. It is therefore 
suggested that perhaps Baron Mohrenheim’s action with regard to the 
Russian refugees in France has been based on hints coming from 
Germany rather than on instructions sent from Russia. Baron Mohren- 
heim, it is true, advertises on every occasion his hatred for Prince 
Bismarck ; at which, however, Prince Bismarck has not been known to 
take offence, because, forsooth, the Russian Ambassador constantly acts 
in a manner that seems to the advantage of Germany. Baron Mohren- 
heim likewise never lost an opportunity of proclaiming his antipathy 
towards the morganatic wife of the late Czar; yet he always received 
her, and was in constant communication with her. Apparently, Baron 
Mohrenheim’s object would be to prevent a Franco-Russian alliance and 
bring Russia back to the Triple Alliance. As one method of alienating 
the sympathies of the Russian Government for France, cfforts are made 
to give rise to diplomatic incidents and disputes in respect to Nihilist 
refugees. The Russian Embassy employs spies and provocating agents 
to follow the Russian refugees. By the writing of letters, the publication 
of scandals, they seck to provoke some scene, some dispute, that will 
place the French Government in the awkward position of having to lose 
popularity by expelling the Russian refugees, or clse vex the Russian 


Government by leaving the Nihilists alone. 


A disturbance of this sort was brought about a year or so ago, when 
a ducl was fought between the refugee M. Rubanovitch, and a lrench 
journalist, M. Lapérousse. The latter had been induced to sign an 
inspired article calumniating members of the Russian colony. The 
unfortunate I*rench journalist, previous to signing the article, did not 
know even the names of the persons whom he had been made to 
calumniate. Twice the foes met on the field—twice the duel was 
stopped by the timely arrival of the police. Who had thus betrayed 
the secret of the duel? M. Lefrangais, one of M. Rubanovitch’s seconds, 
and the Marquis de Villedeul, second on the other side, went to the 
Prefecture of Police, and inquired why the duels had been interrupted. 
The General Secretary at the Prefecture informed the seconds this had 


been done at the express desire of the Russian Ambassador. A proces 
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verbal to this effect was drawn up, and can be produced when required. 


Now it is not quite so easy to get French journalists to sign articles 





calumniating Russian refugees. That the manceuvre emanated from the ; 





Russian Embassy is sufficiently proved by the fact that the Embassy 





interfered to save its instrument from evil consequences. Had scandals 
continued to be published in this manner, they would have given rise to 








the desired disturbances. 







When General Boulanger was gaining more and more popularity, 
Baron Mohrenheim entered into relations with him through one of his 





secretaries, This secretary also dined with M. Henri Rochefort ; and 





shortly after, M. Rochefort’s paper, the /u/ransigeant, inserted attacks 





against the Russian refugees, seeking to cause divisions by accusing one 





of them of being a spy. Needless to point out that any encouragement 





given to General Boulanger was likely to weaken France to the advant- 
age of Germany. Also, it should be noted that during the Shaebeli 












affair Baron Mohrenheim had orders from his Government to see the 


Irench Minister of Foreign Affairs ; but it does not seem as if he sought 





to smooth over the pending difficulties. At a dinner given in honour of 





Dr. Botkin, physician of the Czar, Baron Mohrenheim complained that 





the French Minister of Foreign Affairs had revealed to the German 





Ambassador all the details of the communications made on behalf of the 






Russian Government. Baron Mohrenheim then went on to say that it 





was impossible to deal with the French, as they were utterly unreliable. 





As another example of the unscrupulous methods employed, may be 





mentioned the paragraph which Baron Mohrenheim caused to be pub- 
lished in the A/atin to the effect that Madame Tchebrikova was a 
German spy. This appeared shortly after the publication of her now 
celebrated letter to the Czar. After that he announced that she was 
still in Paris, though he knew she had been arrested in Russia. Sub- 







sequently the Embassy sent out to the French press glowing descriptions 





of the rejoicings in Russia, held in consequence of the arrest of refugees 





in Paris. It is only necessary to compare dates to see that the supposed 





rejoicings are pure fiction. Not only are such manifestations absolutely 





contrary to Russian customs, but it was physically impossible for them 





to have occurred in the time mentioned. The Russian Embassy relied 





on French ignorance of geography. 






Nor is it difficult to argue that the recent arrest of Nihilists in Paris, 
whether provoked by Baron Mohrenheim or not, might well have been 
brought about not to strengthen, but on the contrary to weaken, the 
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prospect of a French and Russian alliance. I[t was to be anticipated 
that if the prisoners were severely treated the French Government would 
be weakened by a loss of popularity, and a weak Government in France 
means greater security for Germany. On the other hand, had the 
prisoners escaped with light penalties, the Russian Government would 
feel itself aggrieved. Also it must be borne in mind that the Reactionary 
and Conservative sections of Russian society are not in favour of a 
French alliance. They very justly feel the inconsistency of an alliance 
between a Republic and the greatest Autocrat of Europe. It is the 
better educated, the more liberal-minded, among the Russians who would 
support a French alliance. ‘They read French literature, admire the 
development of Progressive and Liberal ideas in France, while looking 
forward to the day when similar progress will be possible in Russia. ‘To 
this class belongs the great majority of educated Russians, and they will 
be in no wise pleased or flattered to see that their fellow-countrymen in 
Paris have been hounded down by the Irench police. Of the six prisoners 
convicted, one is the son of a priest, another is a prince, and three belong 
to the nobility. If, for the time being, revolution in Russia is not probable, 
the advent to power of a more Liberal Government is quite feasible ; 
and the most moderate Russian Liberals will resent the manner in which 
their fellow-countrymen, who are only somewhat more advanced than 
themselves in the same cause, have been treated by the combined French 
and Russian police in Paris. The French Government, in its unscrupu- 
lous eagerness to secure the Russian alliance, has overshot the mark, for 
it has alienated the sympathies of the only class of Russians who sin- 
cerely wished for a French alliance. Shortly before the trial, some 
members of the French Government seemed to perceive the trap into 
which they had fallen. M. Goron, the chief of the political police, 
speaking to M, Canivet, deputy Jor Paris ; M. Constant, the Minister of 
the Interior, speaking to the deputy, M. Baudin ; and M. de Faillicres, 
in conversation with some friends, all three confessed they were very 
much embarrassed. ‘They had found nothing against the prisoners with 
which a sufficient impression could be produced. ‘The trial would prove 
so insignificant that it would only discontent the Russian Government 


and they wished they could withdraw from the whole affair. 


To sum up the situation, the argument stands that the higher class 
of Russian politicians and diplomats have no desire to see the French 
Government act inconsistently with its principles so as to aid the 
Russian police. An article in a Russian paper was shown me which 
spoke in the most contemptuous terms of the servile action of the 
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French Government. It concluded that, though one might give a ‘tip’ 
to a lackey, still one could not form an alliance with a lackey. It is 
therefore the enemies of the Franco-Russian alliance—and, to judge 
from the facts adduced, the Russian Ambassador himself—who are 
anxious to bring about the prosecution of Nihilists in Paris. These 
theorics, based on the private information | have received, are, as 
already remarked, to some extent confirmed by outside and_ inde- 
pendent evidence. First, amid such evidence is an article in the 
Russian Messenger, the important Review founded by M. Katkoff, the 
eminent politician to whose funeral the French sent a delegation, 
recognizing in him an enemy of Germany, and the originator of the 
Franco-Russian alliance policy. It must be remembered that Russian 
papers, particularly semi-official papers, glide very lightly over what 
they have to say. It is necessary to read between the lines, and there- 
fore the following extract is all the more remarkable, particularly the 
passages | have taken upon mysclf to put in italics. The J/essager 
Russe of last February says: 

The political review written by M. ‘Tatichetcheff, and dated February rst, 
while insisting on the right possessed by Russia to conduct her foreign policy 
exclusively according to the interests and requirements of the Russian Empire 
and people, cannot but recognize that France possesses the same right—that of 
being inspired only by French interests. This we do all the more willingly as 
purely French interests, far from excluding complete solidarity with Russia, can 
only bring about the necessity of giving to this alliance a material sanction. // 
we were in the place of our diplomatic representative at Paris, we should always have 
preferred a frank discussion of the contradictions in matters of detail which are 
inevitable between two States so very dissimilar to each other as France and 
Russia. We should prefer a sincere exchange of ideas, which alone can bring 
about a true understanding, to the blind and mute obedience of the French Minister 
to our orders (page 342). 

The Minister of the Interior, M. Constant, keeps very active watch over our 
political refugees. ‘This obedience would not have inspired us either with the 
confidence or the esteem indispensable for a common action. We leave aside 
the question whether the French Monarchists or Boulangists are as profoundly 
devoted to Russia as they pretend to be; but we are sure their friendship is 
sterile. ‘To build our policy with France on this friendship, to trust to this, 
would be similar to an effort to win Italian friendship by the intermediary of the 
ex-King of Naples, or as if, to obtain the good graces of Bismarck, we appealed 
to the son of the King of Hanover. Ovr melancholy experience, acquired in 
Bulgaria, where for long we followed a similar policy, ought to make us under- 
stand that all interference in the internal affairs of a country can only injure our 
good international relations. We haste to add that generally this is the view 
taken by Russian diplomacy, which has always refused to entertain any more or 
less secret relations w:th either the Monarchical or Boulangist opposition, Uz- 
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fortunately we cannot affirm this in an absolute manner; .. . . and it is not the 
same political individual who is fersona grata at Paris, rue de Grenelle, and at 
St. Petersburg at the Pont des Chantres. 


From the above it will be seen that the French Government has 
behaved in so subservient a manner towards the Russian Ambassador, 
&c., as to elicit the sneers even of a semi-official Russian organ. The 
latter portion of the passage quoted shows that M. de Mohrenheim is 
suspected of intriguing with the Boulangists, and of thus failing to 
carry out what we are told to believe are the true traditions of Russian 
diplomacy. 


Another and much more direct attack against Baron Mohrenheim 
is written by M. E. de Cyon, whose attachment to the Russian Govern- 
ment cannot be the subject of doubt. Indeed, he was so devoted to the 
Russian autocracy that, when giving lectures, the Russian University 
students hooted him, and rendered his position almost untenable. He 
then naturalized himself a Frenchman, and became co-editor of the 
Nouvelle Revue with Madame Adam. Returning to Russia, he was 
intrusted with important functions at the Ministry of Finance, and was 
one of the principal persons instrumental in bringing about the recent 
conversion of the Russian debt. The April number of the Vouwvelle Revue 
contains an important article by M. de Cyon. Speaking of Gambetta’s 
early efforts to win the Russian alliance, he qualifies them as ‘un peu 
trop bruyantes.’ Thus it seems to be pretty well known that Gam- 
betta’s offers to surrender Russian refugees produced a bad effect. M. 
de Cyon then goes on to relate how Prince Bismarck strove to remove 
Prince Orloff from Paris because he thought that his presence would 
bring about the Franco-Russian alliance. For the same reason, Prince 


Bismarck caused General Appert to be withdrawn from St. Petersburg, 
and this 


in a manner so absolutely opposed to the most ordinary international con 
ventionalities, that the Cvar himself recalied his Ambassador from Paris, and 
refused to accept a new French Minister at St. Petersburg! Baron de 
Mohrenheim, whose suspicious action had so greatly contributed to bring about 
the crisis, went to see M. de Bismarck at Kissengen—that Mecca of Russian 
diplomatists in search of advancement—and the Prince-Chancellor, in recognition 
for his services, promised him that, if ever relations were re-established between 
St. Petersburg and Paris, he would cause him to be appointed French 
Ambassador. Events have proved that this was no vain promise. Being at St. 
Petersburg in October, 1886, when these relations were resumed, I expressed to 
several important personages at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs my profound 
surprise at seeing M. de Mohrenheim go to Paris, where, at last, there was a desire 
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to seriously improve the relations between the two countries. ‘What would 
you?’ was the answer, given with so much candour that I was almost disarmed ; 





‘we know that this nomination is deplorable, but M. de Bismarck absolutely 






insists upon it.’ 








Many other passages in this same article accuse M. de Mohrenheim 
of being in Paris the servant of Germany rather than of Russia; and, 





though several months have now elapsed since the publication of these 





assertions, there has been no denial forthcoming. Yet it cannot be 





said that the Nouvelle Revue is an obscure organ, or M. de Cyon an 





unimportant critic. Certain it is, that, in his private conversations, 
Baron Mohrenheim does not express any friendship for France. On the 






contrary, he always speaks with contempt of the French, and with still 








greater contempt of the French press. When alluding to the celebrated 





dinner of reconciliation at which M. Floquet was the principal guest, the 
Russian Ambassador is apt to boast that he treated the President of the 
I*rench Chambers as ‘le dernier des misérables, and is fond of relating 






how, when a dish of truffles was brought in, he turned to M. Floquet and 





shouted, ‘ Vive la Dordogne, Monsieur!’ This is not true: M. de Mohren- 





heim never said anything of the sort ; but nevertheless he relates the 





anecdote with great gusto. As a final and very significant illustration 





of Baron Mohrerheim’s opposition to the Franco-Russian alliance, it 
may be mentioned that, when instructed to obtain permission for 
Russian officers to see the private artillery works of the French Govern- 
ment, he would not lend himself to these negotiations. The Russian 
Government had consequently to send a ‘special mission to France 







under General Fédorov. It was then discovered that, if permission had 





not been granted sooner, it was because the Russian Ambassador had 
not really sought to obtain this sanction. General Féderov, and 


the Russian officers who accompanied him, are now studying the 
secrets of the Lebel gun and the French smokeless powder. In the 












face of these circumstances it will not be so surprising if the course of 





events tends to show that the arrest of the Russian Nihilists in Paris has 
been brought about by Baron Mohrenheim not so much for the sake of 


saving the life of the Czar, but in the hope of creating complications 
between Russia and France, and thus rendering the Franco-Russian 








alliance more difficult to realize. 





If the Russian police agents in Paris were animated solely with the 


desire to protect the life of the Czar and the members cf the Russian 


Government, they would, it is but natural to expect, limit their efforts to 
the discovery of bond fide plots. 






But if, on the contrary, the object is to 
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bring about political difficulties and diplomatic incidents, it becomes 
necessary to create or provoke plots. This, I take it, is precisely what 


has happened. To judge by the evidence adduced, the plot, such as it 


is, has been prepared, hatched, and discovered by the police. Of course 
as the principal person concerned did not put in an appearance, it is just 
possible, though scarcely probable, that the impression produced in his 
absence is erroncous, The absence, however, of all explanation from 
the supposed provocating agent is in itself one of the most conclusive 
proofs against him. In any case, the following are the facts, and they 
can be left to stand on their own merits. 


It was on the night of the 29th of May that fourteen Russian and 
Polish men and women were arrested in Paris. During the following 
days the police examined and seized the papers of several other 
Russians, but no further arrests were made. The police agent who 
arrested M. Laurenius said to him, in the course of conversation, ‘ All 
this would not have happened had you not been denounced by one of 
your colleagues who lives on the other side of the water.’ Nearly 
all the Russian refugees live on the south side of the Seine, near the 
Boulevard Port Royal, a quarter which is now named /a petite Russie. 
The prisoners had but one colleague and friend who lived on the other 
side of the water : this was the most ardent of the conspirators—Landesen. 
They were not a little surprised to find that, though the police, rather 
than risk the escape of any one who might be guilty, had not hesitated 
to arrest perfectly innocent persons, yet they made no researches what- 
soever after Landesen. On the 4th of June, in the course of cross- 
questioning before M. Atthalin, the judge of instruction, the prisoners 
let fall some hints as to this colleague who had escaped. The suspicions 
which were then beginning to grow in the minds of the prisoners were 
strengthened when they noted that the judge, generally so quick to 
follow any track or hint, paid no attention to this indication. The 
barristers engaged for the defence began to compare notes, and the 
prisoners, having also been able to consult with one another, came to 
the conclusion that they had had a traitor in their midst. On the 
evening of the 13th of June, the prisoner Reinstein told the judge of 
instruction that on the morrow he would make important revelations. 
Instead of pressing him not to postpone these revelations, M. Atthalin 
manifested no particular interest to hear what Reinstein had to say ; 


and when, on the 14th of June, Reinstgn told about Landesen, M. 


Atthalin still failed to show any great concern. On the 16th of June, 


M. Milleraud, one of the advocates for the defence, reproached M. 
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Atthalin for his supineness ; and it was only on the 18th of June that a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of Landesen. 


Of course, by that time, 
Landesen was nowhere to be found. 


The more inquiries are made about Landesen the more suspicious 
the case becomes. Landesen had stated that he is the son of an 
Israelite, a banker at Riga. Is he German, Russian, or neither one nor 


the other? In Paris, he lived a most extravagant life, dressing in a very 
showy manner, always at the races, frequently at Monte Carlo, con- 
stantly gambling and losing money. It was supposed that his family 
was wealthy and sent him liberal supplies, but a letter is found from his 
sister, which shows that he has had no communication with his family 


for two years. A French gentleman, M. Cavot, who is a friend of the 
prisoner Laurenius, relates that at the races he made acquaintance with 
a Russian. In the course of time this Russian explained that he had 
plenty of money to spend because he was very well paid as organizer of 
the Russian secret police in Paris. He was supposed to employ a great 
number of agents to take lodgings next to the refugees, watch them, 
capture their correspondence, bribe the porters to show their letters, &c. 
But he pretended to employ more men and to pay heavier bribes than 
was réally the case, and thus had a handsome balance remaining in hand, 
with which he could amuse himself at Monte Carlo and such places. 
On questioning M. Cavot, Laurenius found that this Russian agent, 
though giving a different name, had the same striking peculiarities of 
dress and appearance as Landesen ; further that he was constantly at the 
same cafés Landesen was known to frequent. 


When Landesen first became acquainted with some of the Russian 
refugees, he did not profess to be a Revolutionist. He was looked upon 
as a good-natured, dissipated, frivolous individual, who was supposed to 
have helped with money some of the Revolutionists who were in excep- 
tional distress. Then he left Paris for some time, saying he was going 
to Russia. On his return, to every one’s surprise, he proclaimed the 
most extreme Terrorist views. He had not believed in the possibility 
of revolution, but his visit to Russia had entirely changed his opinions, 
and now he thought the moment had come for action. He went round 
to see a great many Revolutionists, making proposals of a somewhat 
vague and extravagant description. The leaders of the movement, the 
experienced Revolutionists, would not follow or entertain any of his 
suggestions ; they had no faith in him. He succeeded, however, in 
getting hold of Reinstein. He asked Reinstein to teach him how to 
make nitric oxide, which, when mixed with bisulphide of carbon, 
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constitutes the formidable explosive known as panclastic. To facilitate 
these investigations Landesen hired a special room, paid the rent and 
other expenses. Then he brought and gave Reinstein the metallic 
shells with which eighteen bombs could be made. He also seems to 
have persuaded some other Russians to study the manufacture of 
explosives. But, when the agitation was set on foot for the Ist of May 
Labour Demonstration, the friends of Landesen became uneasy. They 
thought riots might occur, followed by domiciliary visits by the police, 
and suggested the necessity of taking precautions. Landesen, however, 
laughed at their fears, finally became angry, called them cowards, and 
declared that, being acquainted with M. Constant, the Minister of the 
Interior, he could assure them the Russian refugees had nothing to fear. 
He even urged them not only to study how to make bombs, but actually 
to make them—that is to say, load them ready for use. This the 
refugees understood would be illegal, for there would then be a danger 
of accidental explosions, and they objected to thus abuse the hospitality 
they were enjoying in France. Reinstein not only refused to make 
panclastic, but, fearing the events that might ensue on the Ist of May, 
placed the shells he had received from Landesen in a trunk, and 
persuaded Mademoiselle Bromberg to keep this box in her room. 


On the 1oth of May, Landesen left his apartment in the Avenue 
Friedland ; and, though he continued seeing the refugees, he mysteriously 
avoided giving them his new address. During the last few days of the 
month, he brought a bottle loaded with nitric oxide to Laurenius’s house, 
asking him to take care of it. He also sent a box, containing a shell 
of ingenious make, to the lodging jointly occupicd by the prisoners 
Stephanoff and Kaschintzeff. A day or so later, on the 29th of May, 
the police came and arrested the persons who had these things in their 
keeping. What ts more remarkable, the police went to Miss Bromberg’s 
room, and without hesitation to the place where she kept the box 
containing the shells that Reinstein had left. Miss Bromberg was in no 
wise suspected by the police ; no one knew that she had these things in 
her possession, excepting Reinstein and Landesen. 


The history of the experiments made with explosives in the forest 
of Raincy is still more suspicious. Here the police picked up frag- 
ments of glass tubes and other articles similar to what were found in the 
possession of some of the prisoners. But how did the police know that 
these experiments had been made in the forest of Raincy ? how could 
they find the exact tree, the exact spot? If this had been discovered 
in any ordinary way, the fact would have been stated. The prosecution, 
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however, though repeatedly challenged, gave no details, refused to com- 
municate even the report or the name of the police officer who had been 
to the forest to make the investigation. Does this not suggest that the 
spot was shown, the details supplied, by one of the Russians—that is to 
say, by Landesen himself. 


On making further inquiries about Landesen, it was ascertained that 
in Russia he had been expelled from a Revolutionary association as his 
conduct was considered suspicious. It was also discovered that in Paris 
he had supplied passports to a couple of Russian Revolutionists who 
wished to return to their country, and had given one of them a coat, by 
which, presumably, he could be more easily recognized. When they 
came to the Russian frontier, one of the Nihilists hesitated, and let his 
companion cross alone. The latter was at once arrested, the other 
returned to tell the story of his own narrow escape. In spite of all these 
facts, | must in fairness state that there are one or two, and these among 
the most respected and influential of the Russian Revolutionists, who 
cannot bring themselves to believe Landesen was clever enough to thus 
skilfully play the double part of a Revolutionist and a police agent. 
This, however, does not materially affect the principle at issue. Whether 
Landesen was himself the chief organizer and initiator, or whether he 
was the dupe and the tool employed by some other and more clever 
person, does not much matter. The fact remains that the plot was not 
a genuine plot. It was not sanctioned by the Revolutionary party. The 
six prisoners convicted had no sort of influence in Russia; at best they 
were undisciplined and scattered fragments of the great Revolutionary or- 
ganization which is undermining the country. They constituted just the 
sort of elements that sometimes can be gathered in the net of a provo- 
cating agent. Speaking of the trial, La France Socialiste of July 2oth, 
in an article which I know to have been communicated by the most 
authorized representatives of the Russian Revolutionary party, says :— 


The persons condemned by the Correctional Tribunal are not serious 
representatives of the Russian Revolutionary party ; some of them even will have 
to answer to their party for their conduct both before and after their arrest. 


What, then, in the light of all these facts, would be the real political 
significance of the arrest of the Nihilists in Paris? If the Russian 
Government was seriously alarmed, it could avail itself of the existing 
French law, which sanctions the prosecution of conspirators against a 
foreign Government if the Government menaced demands that such 
prosecution should take place. The Russian Government made no such 
demand. The French Government was therefore unable to proseeute 
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for conspiracy ; but somehow or another it was inveigled to prosecute 
under a French law, and for a common law offence. ‘The police were 
sect in movement, fourteen persons were arrested in one night, and a great 
sensation created. Then, one by one, the prisoners have to be released. 
At last there only remain six, who, to save appearances, are convicted, 
and this only by the most clastic application of the law. They are 
convicted of ‘having cancerted together,’ yet they are not prosecuted 
for conspiracy, but for manufacturing ‘ murderous or incendiary engines 
or fulminating powder.’ None of the prisoners had manufactured such 
engines, nor did they possess any fulminating powder. The experiments 
with explosives in the forest of Rainey were not brought home to any of 
the prisoners, and might very well have been carricd out by the pro- 
vocating agent or agents themselves. ‘That the prisoners were studying 
the chemistry of explosives was undeniable, and Landesen went about dis- 
tributing metallic shells that might, when loaded, have become bombs ; 
but, without entering into the full technicalities, the impression at the 
trial was very general that the law had been stretched in an extraordinary 
manner to secure a conviction, After so much noise and so much 
boasting, this is but a poor result. The French Government has, how- 
ever, been very successful in one respect. It has so influenced the 
lrench press as to almost entirely boycott the subject, and thus has 
escaped some of the evil consequences of the ridicule that would 


otherwise have greeted this pursuit of a mare’s nest. 


If M. Gambetta failed in his efforts to win the Russian alliance by 
offering to betray the Nihilists who trusted to the hospitality of the 
French Republic, there is nothing to show that M. Constant has been, 
in a marked degree, any more successful. Perhaps, on the contrary, he 
has only been entrapped to take such action as might weaken rather 
than strengthen the prospect ‘of a Russian alliance. The news just 
received, that the Czar is about to disband so large a part of his army, 
and reduce by one year the term of active service for all the troops, 
coming so soon after the Nihilist trial in Paris, does not suggest that 
the Emperor is more disposed now than formerly to take up arms in 
alliance with France. ‘The blind and mute obedience’ of the French 
Minister to a hint from the Russian Embassy, or from the many ques- 
tionable agents who clothe themselves with authority from the Embassy, 
is not the best way of inspiring the respect necessary before an alliance 
can be desired and accepted. It can be no true friend of French in- 
terests that persuaded M. Constant to encourage the provocating agents 
in the service of a foreign Power by taking serious notice of the bogus 
conspiracy they had prepared. 

ADOLPHE SMITH. 
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Ten Sonnets 
on Coferidqers *Wnetent Mariner + 


J 


the lighthouse-top.’ 


‘ 


Iii. morning mists that veiled it with their shroud 
Parted, and drifted seaward, till the town 
Stood glimmering beneath it, and its crown 
Gleamed in the early sunbeams, as a proud 
Tall monarch lifts his head above the crowd; 
Upon the high church-tower it looked down, 
And on the clustering masts, and on the brown 
Broad sails that filled the harbour like a cloud. 


The ship stood out to sea,—so swift her flight 
Soon on the wave the church-tower seemed to swim, 
Up the green hillside rose the water’s rim ; 
And southward still she sped in the sunshine bright 
Till e’en the lighthouse-top sank out of sight, 


Hidden behind the ocean’s distant brim. 


II 


the mariners’ hollo.’ 


Northward they sailed the crested waves across, 

Silently they had watched the setting sun, 

And wondered, now another day was done, 
Ilow long on southern seas the ship must toss, 
Till, tired of reckoning final gain and loss, 

They gathered in a group sad thoughts to shun, 

And with united voice, or one by one, 


They shouted down the breeze for the albatross. 


The darkening sky with eager eyes they searched,— 
It came with dusky pinions, circling fast, 
And swooped to catch the morsels that they cast ; 
Then ceased its flight,—amid the white sails perched, 
Or, while the ship before the south wind lurched, 


Sat swaying with folded wings upon the mast. 
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Ill 


the white moonshine.’ 


Ina dear distant land—their hearts’ abode— 
When fell the summer dusk the harvest-moon 
Rose o’er the bare brown field, a welcome boon 

To reapers labouring at the day’s last load ; 

All red behind the stubble-stalks she glowed, 

Then beamed across the creaking wain, and soon 
Shone high and golden as the sun at noon 


As up the heavens right royally she rode. 


But on the mariners all the silent night 
She looked down coldly: far from friendly coast, 
Wrapped in a mist that hid the starry host, 

They shuddered,in the weird unearthly light, 

And crossed themselves whene’er her visage white 
Peered through the fog-wreath like some pallid ghost. 


IV 
‘ The silence of the sea.’ 


Like strong stout-hearted steed that, whipped and spurred, 
Bounds on obedient to his master’s will, 
The ship drove fast before the wind, until 


’ 
It died away without a warning word : 


Suddenly—as the wings of a wounded bird 
Flutter a moment, then drop stiff and still— 
Her sails flapped once, and, with a mighty thrill 


From stem to stern, she stopped,—nor moved, nor stirred. 


An unknown limitless sea lay all around 
Where tideless waters shone like burnished stecl, 
Where hollow rang their voices and unreal ; 

For there an awful silence reigned profound,— 

No breath of breeze to break it, nor the sound 
Of a ripple’s listless plash against the keel. 
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V 
‘The bloody sun 


Alas, of all mankind most wretched they, 
Sad men who from God’s sunlight fain would fly ; 
Doomed in a torrid sea becalmed to lie 
Night was to them less fearful than the day, 
For, as with savage glee a beast of prey 
Gloats o'er its victims as they slowly die, 
Heaven glared upon them with malignant eye 


And chased with fiery glance fair hope away. 


Oft had they seen the setting sun gleam red, 
When in the wintry gloaming down he sank 
Through frost-fog gathered in a purple bank ; 

But as he hung all crimson overhead 

His fierce rays filled their thirsty souls with dread, 


And scorched to blackness sail and spar and plank. 


the star-dogged moon.’ 


Through misty curtains in the cast afar 
Uprose the tardy moon, and, pale and young 
As timid queen her haughty lords among, 
She scaled the heights of heaven with silvery car 
Of crescent form, wherefrom a glittering star 
Like morning raindrop on a lily hung, 
While on the silent sleeping sea were flung 


The faint crossed shadows of the mast and spar. 


The moonbeams shimmered round the fated ship, 
And there one haggard mariner stood alone 
Amid still forms upon the dark deck strewn, 

And watched from dusky sails the dank dews drip 


On glassy sightless eye, and voiceless lip, 
For Death had won and claimed them for his own 
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the shadow of the ship,’ 
Like hoar-frost gleaming in the wintry glade, 
Or snowy pall that blue clouds downward shake, 
he sea, as placid as a sleeping lake, 
Was white with midnight moonbeams ; not a shade 


But the black shadow that the death-ship made, 


And not a tremor came the calm to break 
Save where some restless wheeling water-snake 


Reared up its crest with elfish light arrayed. 


Round the still forms that nevermore would wake 
And the lone mariner who knelt and prayed 


The dark funereal ring of doom was laid, 


But out beyond that circle of gloom opaque 


There flashed full many a phosphorescent flake, 


Where happy living creatures moved and played. 


VIII 


the gentle sleep.’ 


IIe knew not whence it came, nor how, nor why, 
To break the lonesome vigil that he kept,— 
Perchance from dreamy sunset lands it swept 

Or drowsy fields afar where poppies lice ; 

On soft invisible wings it fluttered nigh,— 
Resistless languor o’er his senses crept 
And sealed his weary eyelids, and he slept 

Till dawn’s faint flush stole up the starlit sky. 


Then, with soft plash upon the silent main, 
The drops came pattering down ; heaven seemed to weep 
Great tears of pity o’er the thirsty deep, 

But he was lost in slumber once again, 

Heedless alike of dawn and cloud and rain, 


Close folded in the arms of gentle sleep. 
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the coming wind.’ 


The lover stands her wicket-gate before, 
And hears from far within his lady’s feet 


Who hastes with flying step her lord to greet 


Down each long stair and echoing corridor ; 

Ife chides the close-barred portal more and more, 
Impatient for the time their lips shall meet. . . . 
So to the mariner came a sound as sweet, 


So welcomed he the loud wind’s distant roar, 


With straining cars and eyes but half-awake 
He stood to watch the coming storm begin, 
Whose very murmur thrilled the canvas thin ; 

With joy untold he felt the timbers shake, 

And heard the sails a gentle music make,— 
Long doomed to deepest silence for his sin. 


the lightning and the moon. 


From out a looming wall of gathered wrack 
The tropic rain in furious torrents poured, 


With wild deep-throated voice the storm-fiend roared 


And churned to fury all the waters black ; 


And now heaven’s firm foundations seemed to crack,—- 





Like one who leaps from dungeon-cell abhorred, 


His prison-bars hewn down by his good sword, 
The lightning fell in broad unbroken track. 
Still, while the tempest raged, the fair moon shone ; 
Dimmed often by the lightning- flame, she cast 


Redoubled radiance when the flash was past : 


As when a king in troublous times looks on, 
Smiles at his foes, bids all his fears begone, 
And knows that he shall triumph at the last. 


J. G. F. NICHOLSON, 
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VENETIAN WELLS 


Denefian Wells 


Pile peculiar conditions under which Venice was 
founded, and the unique character of its situa- 
tion, have given rise to certain special features 


developed from necessity more than from choice, 





but affording an equally special interest to all 
who attentively observe them. Among these 
distinctive features of Venice the poss? or wells 
hold an important place, from the artistic as 
much as from the economic point of view ; and 
richly repay a closer attention than they usually 


receive. 


The provision of a constant supply of fresh 

water sufficient for the wants of a whole city 

was in this case rendered so much more difficult than usual by the 
fact that Venice consisted, as it does still, of hundreds of small 
islands ; 


water level of the lagoons as to be subject to occasional inunda 


and these raised so very slightly above the average high 


tions of salt water. Ilowever, Nature came to the help of the carly 
settlers—or rather she had been there in readiness for ages—and 
provided in many parts of the site chosen for the new city, and at 
no extraordinary depth below the ground level, a number of natural 
springs, including many of very good quality. The wells supplied 


by some of them are still in constant use even to this day. 


The water supply of Venice in carly times must have depended 
upon these springs, and upon the rain-water, which, as we know, 


was collected, filtered, and stored in cisterns or wells of suitable 
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construction ; but as the number of inhabitants in the city grew very 
large, it became necessary to bring fresh water from the mainland in 
boats. Some may wonder why, with the example of the Romans 
before them, the enterprising Venetians of those distant days did not 
project and carry out an aqueduct, such as we may imagine that the 
Romans would almost certainly have made, and for the execution of 
which their engineering skill would have been amply sufficient ; but. it 
must be remembered that the essential principle upon which the site of 
Venice was chosen was that of its complete isolation; and the same 
principle seems to have influenced, consciously or unconsciously, the 
policy of all succeeding rulers of the State, who, although they had vast 


Italo- Byzantine Wells 
. 


and important possessions on the mainland, seem to have never 
seriously entertained the idea of bridging over the shallow waters upon 
which so much of their safety as well as their success depended. At 
the same time it was found necessary to construct and keep up a set of 
large cisterns or seréato?/, at Lizza Fusina on the mainland, and into 
them the water of the Brenta was conducted by artificial canals which 
cost the Republic millions of ducats, and are still known as serto/e. An 
order of the Council, dated April 27, 1540, indicates that ‘as much 
water as may be required for the use of the city is to be taken from the 
Brenta above Moranzano, and where the magistrate shall think fit, and 
is to be taken by a serto/a to Lizza Fusina.” Another law, of 1610, 


provides for keeping the water pure, and forbids that linen should be 
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washed or animals allowed to drink on the banks of the serio/e. The 
price of each durchio (barge) of water brought hence to Venice was 
formerly fixed at 10 Venetian /éve: and in 1756 this was increased to 
12 live 8 soldi; the contents of a durchio being calculated at about 17} 
cubic metres of water. ‘The special boats devoted to the work of 
transporting fresh water to the city had to be duly examined, and 
when approved were scaled by the government officials. 


Phe fossz, then, served to render available the natural springs found 
in the subsoil, or the rain water which could be collected and stored ; 


and in the latter case they also received the supplies of fresh water 
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Italo- Byzantine Well 


brought from a distance by artificial means. This water was not 


poured directly into the well itself, but upon the ground near it, and 


was allowed to flow down the f7/e/e, and then filter through a bed of 


sand. This latter custom prevailed until a few years ago, when water 
was brought from the Brenta to Venice by iron pipes laid under the 
lagoons, and was then by smaller pipes distributed over the city—a 
proceeding which, while of immense advantage to the inhabitants, is 
inevitably destroying some of the picturesque incidents and features in 


the daily life of the place. 


For the purpose of collecting rain water, large shallow cisterns, or 
cassoni, were formed cither in the public squares for general use, or in 


the courts of private houses. They were built of brick and filled 
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with sand. In the centre of the cassone, the deep posse or well properly 
so-called was sunk ; and into these cisterns or filters as we may term 
them, rain water was conducted by means of suitable drains called Aé/ele, 
whence it gradually filtered into the well, to be afterwards drawn up by 
buckets or sece/? in the usual way. 


The protecting wall or margin round the upper portion of the well, 


that is, above the level of the ground, is termed a vera. This tsa 
























Venetian word meaning a ring, and is also used for the ordinary finger 
ring, as, vera da matrimonio, a wedding-ring. In ancient times, as is 
proved by a document of the thirteenth century, the vera of a well was 
also called prgewat,; but the term is now no longer used, though frguada, a 
pot, and various derivatives, such as plenalela, pienatina, ete,, are among 
the most familiar terms of the Venetian kitchen and scullery. 


In spite of the great interest attaching to these vere as an important 





item in the history and development of Venetian art, no one has 
yet given to the subject that serious research which it deserves ; though 
some thirty years ago Signor Seguso commenced a work which  pro- 
mised to be exhaustive as well as valuable, but of which only a small 
instalment ever saw the light.!. Selvatico® incidentally refers to several 
of the foss7as examples of Venetian sculpture, and Professor Cattaneo, in 
his recently-published work on the early architecture of Italy, has 
some remarks on those specimens of wells which belong to the period 
under consideration by him; but a careful treatise on the origin and 


development of these interesting features has yet to be undertaken.' 





There is no reason for believing that the carliest well-heads were, 
as such, brought from other countries, and merely adapted to Venetian 
use, as many other of the architectural and decorative features of the 
city were, but the vere have been a distinctly local production, developed 
out of the needs of the times, and growing logically and naturally in 
perfect correspondence with the growth of the state and its art, 






1 Delle Sponde Marmoree, e degli Antichi Edifieli di Venezia.’ A. & E, Seguso, 
1859. Part 1. ‘This first 


Venezia: 







part has been consulted with much advantage in the preparation of 
the present article, especially as regards the ancient documents, and the various legislative 
enactments which are here referred to, 

**Sulla Architectura e sulla Scultura in Venezia dal medio evo sino 
P. Selvatico. Venezia: 1847. 

+* TL’ Architettura in Italia dal Secolo VI. al Mille circa.’ Venezia: 1888. 


‘Since the present article was prepared Signor EF. Ongania has published a portfolio of 


ai nostri giorni.’ 








heliotype illustrations of these Venetian vere, but the dates attributed to the various examples 
are not in all cases reliable, nor is the classification by any means as perfect as it might have 
been, though the collection is extremely valuable and interesting. 
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The foundation of the Venetian government at Rialto about A.b. 


810 serves to indicate the earlicst period to which we can safely ascribe 
the design and formation of any of the wells; and the name Italo- 
Byzantine has been suitably given to the style of art which prevailed in 
Venice for a considerable period after that time. It must be remembered 
that the above date does not indicate the first peopling of the lagoon 
islands, but only the choice of a more suitable position for the scat of 


government, and the foundation of the present city of Venice. 





Italo-Byzantine Wells. 


It is not surprising however that among the earliest examples of 
well-heads which come under our notice are blocks of stone which had 
already occupied other and perhaps conspicuous positions, but which 
were afterwards simply pierced through and placed over the mouth of 
the well to serve as a protection; generally with little or no attempt 
to change their appearance or character. In some cases they were 
old Roman capitals, perhaps of the sixth century or earlier, and 
possibly brought from the ruins of Altinum; in others they were 
portions of columns or pilasters, etc., and occasionally they bear their 


original Latin inscriptions. The above figure represents a vera brought 
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from Torcello, and now in the Civic Museum in Venice. It is part of a 
three-quarter column, fluted, and is undoubtedly of Roman workmanship. 
The projecting portion which had formerly been built into the wall as a 
bond, was roughly decorated with carving, without taking the trouble to 
reduce its general form. In the centre of this projection is the shield of 
the Donati family, usually known as Dona dalle Rose, but this shield 
was evidently cut at a later date than the other carving. 





Early Renaissance Well. 


Of well-heads originally made expressly for that purpose, the gencral 
form in early instances is a simple cube or cylinder, carved with the 
quaint fancies of the Italo-Byzantine period to which they belong. The 
cross enters very frequently into the scheme of design ; and is surrounded 
by scrolls, swirls, pater, leaves, geometrical patterns of various kinds, 
interlacing lines, and curious figures of birds and beasts. It is difficult 
to determine the duration of this style, but at least we can be sure 
that it underwent a gradual modification which must have commenced 
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about the time of the rebuilding of S. Mark's in) A.D. 976, when 
Partecipazio brought over large numbers of Greek workmen and 
artists from Constantinople, and gave commissions in that city for 


precious objects to be executed for the church of S. Mark. 


It would be beyond our present purpose to attempt to trace the art 
history of this period, or to show how Greek influence moulded and 
vrafted itself upon the indigenous style which it found ready to its hand ; 
or even to point out how gradually this Greck fecling exhausted itself 
or was rejected, and Venice commenced to form and develop the in 
dividual style which is specially associated with her own name and her 
later history. In the carliest examples of well-heads belonging to this new 
Venetian style—perhaps dating from about the commencement of the 
twelfth century, or a little later-—we seem to notice at once a complete 
severance from all traditional influence ; less attention was paid to mere 
surface decoration, and more to general form. The cube still remains 
as the clementary form, but gradually undergoes a modification, no 
doubt suggested to a considerable extent by mere convenience ; and the 
lower angles are chamfered off till an octagon, or even a perfect circle, 
is obtained. ‘The upper corners of the cube still remain, and little by 
little were made the subjects of decorative treatment ; all this develop- 
ment being carried out in very much the same way as a capital must 
have been gradually evolved from the square projecting blocks of stone 
first placed upon the carly columns to receive the superimposed arches. 
This process of development of course lent itself to numerous small 
varicties of treatment, and many instances of these transitional forms 
are still to be found, while the mental process which produced them 
can be easily traced. ‘Then the amount of decoration applied to the 
vera was gradually increased, but without destroying the general form, 
until some of the examples dating from the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries display a lavish richness of ornamentation which marks them 
as among the most conspicuous art-products of their age. In some of 
the finest examples the whole vera was covered with sculptured orna- 
ment, foliage and figures, the coats-of-arms of Venetian patricians, 


sacred symbols and monograms, or ecclesiastics in rich vestments, 


The resemblance to the form of a capital has already been pointed 
out, and in many of the most important examples there seems to have 
been an intention on the part of the designer to keep very close to the 
shape of a Gothic capital, if not directly to imitate it; and so far 
l 


was this carried that in some instances’ of well-heads undoubtedly 


1One is to be seen in the Civic Museum, 
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carved on purpose for their object, and not adapted from previously 
existing work, we find even the necking of a capital imitated in the vera, 
This is certainly an indication of lateness in the style; and when we 
come down a little further still, and note the gradually increasing influ- 
ence of the Renaissance, we find this imitation necking increased in size 
and importance, and changed in character, so as to forma base. In 
this way it is quite easy to trace the transition from the pure Venetian 
Gothic to the perfect Renaissance. 


It may perhaps be due to the comparative immunity from destruction 
which the wells of earlier periods enjoyed, that the famous cinqgue-cento, 
which gave us such an abundance of exquisite work in other depart- 
ments should have left, comparatively speaking, a somewhat. slighter 
impress upon the Venetian vere, both as regards quality and quantity 
than we might have expected. There are however some superb speci- 
mens of this date here and there, especially in the Cortile of the Ducal 
Palace ; but these are of a more elaborate kind than usual, and not of 
quite the character generally associated with the name. They were cast 
in bronze, the one by Nicolo de’ Conti in 1556, the other by Alfonso 
Alberghetti in 1559, and are examples of the style of work introduced 
by Alessandro Vittoria, a pupil of the famous Giacopo Sansovino, The 
simpler examples of this period which are to be met with are quite 
characteristic, and nearly always elegant and effective, but still they 
seem to lead us on all too quickly towards the poverty of invention, the 
save-trouble character of design, and the mechanical simplicity of 
construction which are the indisputable marks of decadence. The fire 
of artistic genius had burned itself out, and the latest examples of vere 
are but mere masons’ work in cheap mouldings and plain geometrical 
forms. 


. 

We do not find a large variety of materials used for making the vere, 
for the vast majority of them seem to have been of Istrian stone, and a 
certain number—such as the magnificent one in the Cortile of the 
Ca d’Oro (p. 405),—were of red Broccatello marble from Verona ; but 
almost all the variations to this rule are found in the very earliest 
examples. 


The number of wells has apparently varied very much at different 
periods, but for a long time past has been steadily diminishing, The 
extensive works of alteration undertaken in modern times have swept 
away a considerable number, especially of those belonging to private 
individuals, and their places have not usually been supplied by others ; 
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but the most serious reduction has been caused by the sale of them to 

foreigners, and large numbers of them are to be found in England and 

Germany. In 1814, above 5,000 wells were registered in Venice ; but 

Sagredo, in his work published in 1856, only mentions 2,000, As far 

back as 1847 the traffic in old vere was considerable, and the drain is 

still going on. Professor Cattaneo! notes with justifiable regret that of 
1 OP. cil. p. 259. 
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specimens belonging to the earliest or Italo-Byzantine period only 
seventeen are still left in Venice ; while seven of these are even now 
in the hands of antiquity dealers, and therefore in continual danger of 
leaving their native city; six are in the Civic Museum ; three are in 


private houses ; and one is in a public court. 


Of later date also many splendid specimens have been torn from 
their places, and are now stored among other unfortunate fragments 
awaiting the advent of some rich /oresf/ero ; and when it will be all too 
late Venetians will perhaps learn to recognize with a sense of shame 
that they have sold an unequalled birthright of inimitable art-treasures 
for the passing gleam of a forcigner’s gold. At least in their new 
northern homes the exiled vere will have a care and appreciation long 
wanting to them in the land that gave them birth; and they will 
serve to inspire lofty ideals of beauty among the art-workers of other 


climes. 


At a very early period the preservation of the wells of the city 
became the subject of legislative enactments by the rulers of the 
Republic, and many valuable lessons might be learned from an examina- 
tion of the principles upon which some of these regulations were 
framed. One of the earliest laws of which we find a record bears the 
date of the 3rd of November, 1303, and provides that the procurators 
of S. Mark should keep in conse, that is, in good repair, the wells 
and Cortile of the Ducal Palace ; making use, for that purpose, of money 
resulting from the rents of certain houses belonging to the State. In 
1324 a whole set of regulations regarding the public wells (puteorum 
communium) was drawn up and issued; and in the following year the 
Maggior Consiglio gave a special order that no rubbish or sweepings 
should be placed near the well$ lest the water be fouled. In 1372 the 
Carraresi sent emissiries to Venice to poison the water in the wells, but 
they were foiled in their vile attempt, and, being taken prisoners, were 
summarily quartered—a prompt judgment which might with advantage 
be imitated to a proper degree in the case of those individuals who 
poison, or in polite language adulterate, the food and drink of the 
people in our own day. In 1425 the Senate was compelled to order the 
construction of at least thirty wells in various parts of the city, on 
account of the great drought which prevailed. It would seem that the 
“laws relating to wells were sometimes allowed to fall into abeyance, to 
the injury of the public health and convenience, for we find that a 


decree of the year 1495 recalls into operation the ancient regulations, 
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How great a change has come over the habits and customs of the 


Venetian people since the early years of their history may be gathered 
from the interesting fact that even in the narrow ca//t and by-ways of 


the city it was once customary for at all events the wealthier classes to 
go about on horseback ; and we know from authentic records that there 
was formerly in the Campo S. Salvatore, at the further end of the 
Mercerie, avery deep well with water-troughs round it, and near this a 














Well at Torcello. 


wide-spreading fig-tree, which served to indicate the limits within which 
horses had to be tied during the hours in which it was forbidden to enter 
the Merceria, the principal street leading thence to the Piazza, on horse- 
back. This well and the neighbouring fig-tree are both mentioned in 
the history of the conspiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo, which took place 
in 1310. 


The poor were especially cared for under the rule of the Venetian 
5 


Republic ; and the public wells were not merely made for indiscriminate 
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gencral usc, but, as far as possible, were reserved for those who could 
not afford to provide a supply of water for themselves ; and no one was 
permitted to use the water of these public wells for any purpose which 
brought a pecuniary profit (/ucro). A severe law of 1536 mentions certain 
classes of individuals as especially forbidden to make use of the public 
wells (dyers, barbers, bakers, washerwomen, &c. &c.), and the penalty 
for disobedience was fixed at six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
EE2 
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fifty Z’re. The provisions of this law were afterwards extended to all 
shopkeepers, but with the allowance of a certain amount of water for 
their own private use. So far was this wise and necessary regulation 
carried that any persons who gained money by carrying water from 
these wells into the houses of private individuals were condemned to 


provide a durchio of water for the well from which they had thus illegally 





obtained a gain ; and the informer reccived a reward of ten /7ve. We 

‘ are also told that when any contractor for the service of water-carrying 
boats endeavoured to deceive or defraud the Republic, he was considered 
to have robbed the poor, and was condemned to a fine of a certain 
number of durchi of water for the public benefit. A similar spirit of 
generosity towards the poor is seen in the decree (dated 1492) ordering 
the construction of a well in the Monastery of S. Maria dei Servi, where 
instructions are given to the monks that they must allow the people 
full power to make use of the water. 


At various intervals in later times regulations for the proper main- 
tenance of the wells were framed, and in 1768 it was ordered that all 
vines planted near them should be removed; but only at the end of 
the last century was the exemplary order given that at each of the four 
angles of the base of the vera a small trough (vaschetta) should be cut 
to contain water for the use of dogs; and the duty of keeping these 
troughs clean and full of water was imposed upon the porters of the 
various districts, with fines for the neglect of the obligation. 


It was only at certain hours that the public wells were available ; a 
provision tending of course to equalize the chances of each individual 
getting his fair share, and also to prevent undue waste. The opening 
took place at “ Terce” in the morning, and at “ Vespers” in the evening, 
and the signal was given by the ringing of the parish-church bell which 
indicated those hours. The same practice still prevails, except that the 
canonical hours no longer form the guide for opening or closing the 
wells, but the Municipality fixes the times according to the season of 
the year. 


Until the recent introduction of the acguwedotto before referred to, the 
Venetian water-carriers formed a very picturesque feature in the streets 
and squares. The law forbidding them to gain money by taking water 
into private houses was either rescinded long ago, or had been allowed 
to become a dead letter ; and numbers of women, young and old, came 
down from the mountains and gained a livelihood by supplying the 
wants of the citizens with so many secchi per day in return for a few 
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copper coins. They were termed dzgolantz, from the dzgol/o or curved stick 
with a hook at each end, with which they carried two buckets slung across 
their shoulders. ‘They wore the usual white wide-sleeved camicia of 
the contadine, with a short sleeveless jacket or bodice, generally of 
black or very dark stuff ; a light-coloured handkerchief hung round the 
neck, and another was tied on the head ; or sometimes—especially in 
the summer—they wore a very wide-brimmed, low-crowned, straw hat. 
Shoes and stockings were usually discarded except in winter, and the 


lithe swiftness of these women’s movements contrasted strongly with 

















Campo dei Gesuiti 


the lazy fiacca of the people of the city. By their industrious and frugal 
habits they often succeeded in putting together a very useful sum of 
money in a few years, and then returned to their mountain homes to 
settle down. They were sturdy and strong, and, as a rule, very quiet 
and respectable women, of a type quite different from, and easily re- 
cognized among, the natives of Venice itself. A few still remain, but 
probably not for long, as the advantages of a constant water-supply 
within the houses are becoming more widely extended. 
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The surroundings of these old Venetian wells are often extremely 
picturesque. In the courts of private houses and palaces they have 
not unfrequently as backgrounds curious stairways, rich Gothic door- 
ways, deep dark archways, or the flickering light on vine-leaves and 
oleanders. ‘The broad leaves of the succa and its grey-green or golden- 
yellow fruit mingle with ivy or Virginia-creeper ; occasionally trees of 
considerable size throw their shadows across the variegated pavement. 
There is everywhere the evidence of a greatness gone to decay, but 
keeping still in its old age some traces of an imperishable beauty. The 
shields of the nobles are carved here and there upon the walls, and over 
the doors and windows ; the stairways are of rose-red marble, polished 
by the passing of many hundred years; the stillness is profound and 
unbroken, save when the copper seec/? clatter on the pavement, and then 
fall with a dull thud into the depths of the well. In the public squares, 
or camp there are life and animation as the women crowd round the wells 
eager for precedence ; merry jests and loud laughter sometimes alternate 
with angry altercation ; the costumes of the fofo/ane are seen in work- 
day picturesqueness and negligence ; the lithe, graceful figures swing 
backward and forward as they haul up the heavy buckets ; in the distance 
is the fagade of an old palace with fair maidens leaning from its 
balconies, the sunlight catching on their wavy golden hair, or lighting up 
the scarlet of a fan; perhaps on the other side are the quict waters of 
a canal, a pergola of vines, and a boat full of gorgeous fruits and 


flowers, 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 
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Art in Be Walley of Saas 





AVING been told by Mr. Fortescue, of 
the british Museum, that there were 
some chapels at Saas-Fée which bore 





analogy to those at Varallo, described 
in my book ‘Ex Voto, ? I went to Saas 
during this last summer, and venture 
now to lay my conclusions before the 


readcr. 


The chapels are fifteen in number, 
and lead up to a larger and singularly 
graceful one, rather more than half-way 


between Saas and Saas-Fée. This is 





commonly but wrongly called the chapel 








of St. Joseph, for it is dedicated to the Virgin, and its situation is of 
such extreme beauty—-the great Iée glaciers showing through th 

open portico—that it is in itself worth a pilgrimage. It is surrounded 
by noble larches and overhung by rock; in front of the portico there 
is a small open space covered with grass, and a huge larch the stem of 
which is girt by a rude stone seat. The portico itself contains seats for 
worshippers, and a pulpit from which the preacher’s voice can reach 
the many who must stand outside. The walls of the inner chapel 
are hung with votive pictures, some of them very quaint and pleasing, 
and not overweighted by those qualities that are usually dubbed by the 
name of artistic merit. Innumerable wooden and waxen representations 
of arms, legs, eyes, cars, and babies, tell of the cures that have been 
effected during two centuries of devotion, and can hardly fail to awaken 
a kindly sympathy with the long dead and forgotten folks who have 
placed them where they are. 


1 Longmans, 1890. 
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The main interest, however, despite the extreme loveliness of the 
St. Mary’s Chapel, centres rather in the small and outwardly unimportant 
oratories (if they should be so called) that lead up to it. These begin 
immediately with the ascent from the level ground on which the village 
of Saas-im-Grund is placed, and contain scenes in the history of the 
Redemption, represented by rude but spirited wooden figures, each about 
two feet high, painted, gilt, and rendered as life-like in all respects as 
circumstances would permit. The figures have suffered a good deal 
from neglect, and are still not a little misplaced. With the assistance, how- 
ever, of the Rev, IE. J. Selwyn, English chaplain at Saas-im-Grund, I have 
been able to replace many of them in their original positions, as indicated 
by the parts of the figures that are left rough-hewn and unpainted. They 
vary a good deal in interest, and can be easily sneered at by those who 
make a trade of sneering. ‘Those, on the other hand, who remain un- 
sophisticated by over much art-culture will find them full of character in 
spite of not a little rudeness of execution, and will be surprised at 
coming across such works in a place so remote from any art-centre as 
Saas must have been at the time these chapels were made. It will be 
my business therefore to throw what light I can upon the questions how 


they came to be made at all, and who was the artist who designed them. 


The only documentary evidence consists in a chronicle of the valley 
of Saas written in the carly years of this century by the Rev. Peter Jos. 
Ruppen, and published at Sion in 1851. This work makes frequent 
reference to a manuscript by the Rev. Peter Joseph Clemens Lommatter, 
curé of Saas-lée from 1738 to 1751, which has been unfortunately lost, so 
that we have no means of knowing how closely it was adhered to. The 
Rev. Jos. Ant. Ruppen, the present excellent cv of Saas-im-Grund, 
assures me that there is no reference to the Saas-I*ée oratories in the 
‘Actes de I'lglise’ at Saas, which I understand go a long way back ; 
but I have not seen these myself. Practically, then, we have no more 
documentary evidence than is to be found in the published chronicle 
above referred to. 


We there find it stated that the large chapel, commonly, but as above 
explained, wrongly called St. Joseph’s, was built in 1687, and enlarged 
by subscription in 1747. These dates appear on the building itself, and 
are no doubt accurate. ‘The writer adds that there was no actual edifice 
on this site before the one now existing was built, but there was a 
miraculous picture of the Virgin placed in a mural niche, before which 
the pious herdsmen and devout inhabitants of the valley worshipped 
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under the vault of heaven.! A miraculous (or miracle-working) picture 
was always more or less rare and important ; the present site, therefore, 
seems to have been long one of peculiar sanctity. Possibly the name 
Fée may point to still earlier Pagan mystcries on the same site. 


As regards the fifteen small chapels, the writer says they illustrate 
the fifteen mysteries of the Psalter, and were built in 1709, each house- 
holder of Saas-I*ée contributing one chapel. He adds that Heinrich 





Andenmatten, afterwards a brother of the Society of Jesus, was an 
especial benefactor or promoter of the undertaking. One of the chapels, 


the Ascension (No, 12 of the series), has the date 1709 painted on it ; 





but there is no date on any other chapel, and there seems no reason why 
this should be taken as governing the whole series. 


Over and above this, there exists in Saas a tradition, as I was told 
immediately on my arrival by an I:nglish visitor, that the chapels were 
built in consequence of a flood, but I have vainly endeavoured to trace 


this story to an indigenous source, 


The internal evidence of the wooden figures themselves—nothing 
analogous to which, it should be remembered, can be found in the chapel 
of 1687— points to a much earlier date. I have met with no school of 
sculpture belonging to the carly part of the cighteenth century to which 
they can be plausibly assigned ; and the supposition that they are the 
work of some unknown local genius who was not led up to and left no 
successors may be dismissed, for the work is too scholarly to have come 
from any one but a trained sculptor. I refer of course to those figures 
which the artist must be supposed to have executed with his own hand, 
as, for example, the central figure of the Crucifixion group, and those of 


the Magdalene and St. John. The greater number of the figures were 





probably, as was suggested to me by Mr. Ranshaw, of Lowth, executed 
by a local woodcarver from models in clay and wax furnished by the 
artist himself. Those who examine the play of line in the hair, mantle, 
and sleeve of the Magdalene in the Crucifixion group, and contrast it 
with the greater part of the remaining draperies, will find little hesitation 


'.M. Ruppen’s words run :—‘ 1687 wurde die Kappelle zur hohen Stiege gebaut, 1747 durch 
Zusatz vergrossert und 1755 mit Orgeln ausgestattet. Antoni Ruppen, ein geschickter Steinhauer 
und Maurermeister leitete den Kappellebau, und machte darin das kleinerne Altarlein. Bei 
der hohen Stiege war friiher kein Gebethshaiislein ; nur ein wunderthatiges Bildlein der Mutter 
Gottes stand da in einer Mauer vor dem fromme Hlirten und viel andachtiges Volk unter freiem 
Himmel beteten. 

‘1709 wurden die kleinen Kappellelein die 15 Geheimnisse des Psalters ‘vorstellend, auf 
dem Wege zur hohen Stiege, gebaut. Jede Haushalter des Viertels Fée iibernahm den Bau eines 
dieser Geheimnisskapellen, und ein besonderer Gutthater dieser frommen Unternehmung war 
Heinrich Andenmatten, nachher Bruder der Geselischaft Jesu.’ 
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in concluding that this was the case, and will ere long readily distinguish 
the two hands from which the figures have mainly come. I say ‘mainly,’ 
because there is at least one other sculptor who may well have belonged 
to the year 1709, but who fortunately has left us little. [examples of his 
work may perhaps be seen in the nearest villain with a big hat in the 
Flagellation Chapel, and in two cherubs in the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 


We may say, then, with some certainty that the designer was a culti- 
vated and practised artist. We may also not less certainly conclude 
that he was of Flemish origin, for the horses in the Journey to Calvary 
and Crucifixion Chapels, where alone there are any horses at all, are of 
I‘lemish breed, with no trace of the Arab blood adopted by Gaudenzio at 
Varallo, The character, moreover, of the villains is Northern—of the 
Quintin Matsys, Martin Schongauer type, rather than Italian ; the same 
sub- Rubensesque feeling which is apparent in more than one chapel at 
Varallo is not less evident here—-especially in the Journey to Calvary and 
Crucifixion Chapels. There can hardly, therefore, be a doubt that the 


artist was a Fleming who had worked for several years in Italy. 


It is also evident that he had Tabachetti’s work at Varallo well in 
his mind. For not only does he adopt certain details of costume (I 
refer particularly to the treatment of soldiers’ tunics) which are peculiar 
to Tabachetti at Varallo, but whenever he treats a subject which Taba- 
chetti has treated at Varallo, as in the Flagellation, Crowning with 
Thorns, and Journey to Calvary Chapels, the work at Saas is evidently 
nothing but a somewhat modified abridgment of that at Varallo, 
When, however, as in the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, 
and other chapels, the work at Varallo is by another than Tabachetti, 
no allusion is made to it. “The Saas artist has Tabachetti’s Varallo 
work at his fingers’ ends, but betrays no acquaintance whatever with 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, Gio. Ant. Paracca, or Giovanni D’Enrico. 


Even, moreover, when Tabachetti’s work at Varallo is being most 
obviously drawn from, as in the Journey to Calvary Chapel, the Saas 
version differs materially from that at Varallo, and isin some respects an 
improvement on it. The idea of showing other horsemen and followers 
coming up from behind, whose heads can be seen over the crown of the 
interposing hill, is singularly effective as suggesting a number of others 
that are unseen, nor can I conceive that any one but the original 
designer would follow Tabachetti’s Varallo design with as much 


closeness as it has been followed here, and yet make such a brilliantly- 
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successful modification. The stumbling, again, of one horse (a detail 
almost hidden, according to Tabachetti’s wont) is a touch which Taba- 
chetti himself might add, but which no Saas woodcarver who was 
merely adapting from a reminiscence of Tabachetti’s Varallo chapel 
would be likely to introduce. These considerations have convinced me 
that the designer of the chapels at Saas is none other than Tabachetti 
himself, who, as has been now conclusively shown, was a native of 
Dinant, in Belgium. 

The Saas chronicler, indeed, avers that the chapels were not built till 
1709—a statement apparently corroborated by a date now visible on one 
chapel; but we must remember that the chronicler did not write until 
a century or so later than 1709, and though, indeed, his statement may 
have been taken from the lost earlier manuscript of 1738, we know nothing 
about this either one way or the other. ‘The writer may have gone by 
the still existing 1709 on the Ascension Chapel, whereas this date may 
in fact have referred to a restoration, and not to an original construction. 
There is nothing, as I have said, in the choice of the chapel on which 
the date appears to suggest that it was intended to govern the others. I 
have explained that the work is isolated and exotic. It is by one in whom 
Flemish and Italian influences are alike equally predominant ; by one 
who was saturated with Tabachetti’s Varallo work, and who can improve 
upon it, but over whom the other Varallo sculptors have no power. The 
style of the work is of the sixteenth and not of the eighteenth century— 
with a few obvious exceptions that suit the year 1709 exceedingly well. 
Against such considerations as these, a statement made at the beginning 
of this century referring to a century earlier, and a promiscuous date 
upon one chapel, can carry but little weight. I shall assume, therefore, 
henceforward that we have here groups designed in a plastic material 
by Tabachetti, and reproduced in wood by the best local wood-sculptor 
available, with the exception of a few figures cut by the artist himself. 

We ask, then, at what period in his life did Tabachetti design these 
chapels, and what led to his coming to such an out-of-the-way place as 
Saas at all? We should remember that, according both to Fassola and 
Torrotti (writing in 1671 and 1686 respectively), Tabachetti became 
insane about the year 1586 or early in 1587, after having just begun the 
Salutation Chapel. I have explained in ‘Ex Voto’ that I do not believe 
this story. I have no doubt Tabachetti was deciared to be mad, but 
believe this to be due to an intrigue, set on foot in order to get a foreign 
artist out of the way, and to secure the Massacre of the Innocents 


chapel, at that precise time undertaken, for Gio. Ant. Paracca, who was 
an Italian. 
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Or he may have been sacrificed in order to facilitate the return of 
the workers in stucco whom he had superseded on the Sacro Monte, 
He may have been goaded into some imprudence which was seized upon 
as a pretext for shutting him up; atany rate, the facet that when in 1587 
he inherited his) father’s property at) Dinant, his trustee (he being 
expressly stated to be ‘erpatri’) was ‘datisy ' datrenus, appointed not by 
himself but by the court, lends colour to the statement that he was not 
his own master at the time ; for in later kindred deeds, now at Naar, 
he appoints his own trustee. TP suppose, then, that Tabachetti was shut 
up in a madhouse at Varallo for a considerable time, during: whieh TP ean 


find no trace of him, but that eventually he escaped or was released 


Whether he was a fugitive, or whether he was let out from prison, he 
would in cither case, in all reasonable probability, turn his fiee homeward, 
If he was escaping, he would make immediately for the Savoy frontieg, 
within which Saas then lay. [le would cross the Barranca above Mobello, 
coming down on to Ponte Grande in the Val Anzasea. Tle would 
go up the Val Anzasca to Macugnaga, and over the Monte Moro, 
which would bring him immediately to Saas. Saas, therefore, is the 
nearest and most natural place for him to make for, if he were fying 
from Varallo, and here [ suppose him to have halted 

It so happened that on the oth of September, 1589, there was one 
of the three great outbreaks of the Mattimark See that have from time 
to time devastated the valley of Saas.’ It is probable that the chapels 
were decided upon in consequence of some grace shown by the 
miraculous picture of the Virgin, which had mitigated a disaster occurring: 
so soon after the anniversary of her own Nativity. “Tabachetti, arriving 
at this juncture, may have offered to undertake them if the Saas 
people would give him an asylum, Here, at any rate, 1 suppose him 
to have stayed till some time in 1590, probably the second half of it; 
his design of eventually returning home, if he ever entertained it, being 
then interrupted by a summons to Crea near Casale, where I believe 
him to have worked with a few bricf interruptions thenceforward for 
little if at all short of half a century, or until about the year 1640. 
I admit, however, that the evidence for assigning him so long a life rests 
solely on the supposed identity of the figure known as ‘ I] Vecchictto,’ 
in the Varallo Descent from the Cross Chapel, with the portrait of 
Tabachetti himself in the Ecce Homo Chapel, also at Varallo. 


1 This is thus chronicled by M. Ruppen :—' 1589 Den 9 September war cine Wassergrosuse, 
die viel Schaden verursachte. Die Thalstrasse, die von den Steinmatten 


a an bis zur Kirche am 


ufer der Visp lag, wiirde ganz Zerstort. Man ward gezwungen cine neue Strasse cin einiger 
Entfernung vom Wasser durch einer alten Fuss weg auszukaufen welche vier und cinenhalben 


Viertel des Klaften, oder 6 Schuk und 9 Zoll breit Sollte’ (p. 43). 
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I find additional reason for thinking the chapels owe their origin 
to the inundation of September oth, 15% 9, in the faet that the Sth of 
September is made a day of pilyrimage to the Saas-lée chapels 
throughout the whole valley of Saas. Tt is true the 8th of September 
is the festival of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, so that under any 
circumstances this would be a great day, but the faet that not only the 
people of Saas, but the whole valley down to Visp, flock to this chapel 
on the Sth of September, points to the belief that some special act of 
grace on the partof the Virgin was vouchsafed on this day in connection 
with this chapel A belief that it was owing to the intervention of St. 
Mary of Pée that the inundation was not attended with loss of life 
would be very likely to lead to the foundation of a series of chapels 
leading: up to the place where her miraculous picture was placed, and to 
the more special celebration of her Nativity in connection with this spot 
throughout the valley of Saas. T have discussed the subject with the 
Rev. Jos. Ant. Ruppen, and he told me he thought the fact that the great 
Jele of the year in connection with the Saas-lée chapels was on the 8th 
of September pointed rather stronyly to the supposition that there was 


a connection between these and the recorded flood of September oth, 


16 Hey, 
Turning to the individual chapels they are as follows : 


1. The Annunciation. The treatment here presents no more 
analogy to that of the same subject at Varallo than is inevitable in the 
nature of the subject. The Annunciation figures at Varallo have 
‘proved to be mere draped dummies with wooden heads ; Tabachetti, 
even though he did the heads, which he very likely did, would take no 
interest in the Varallo work with the same subject. The Annuneiation, 
from its very simplicity as well as from the transcendental nature of the 
subject, is singularly hard to treat, and the work here, whatever it may 


once have been, is now no longer remarkable, 


2. The Salutation of Mary by Elizabeth. This group, again, bears 
no analogy to the Salutation Chapel at Varallo, in which ‘Tabachetti’s 
share was so small that it cannot be considered as in any way his. — It 
is not to be expected, therefore, that the Saas chapel should follow 
the Varallo one. ‘The figures, four in number, are pleasing and well 
arranged, St. Joseph, St. Mlizabeth, and St. Zacharias are all talking at 


once. ‘The Virgin is alone silent. 


3. The Nativity is much damaged and hard to see, The treatment 
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bears no analogy to that adopted by Gaudenzio Ferrari at Varallo, 
There is one pleasing young shepherd standing against the wall, but 
some figures have no doubt (as in others of the chapels) disappeared, 
and those that remain have been so shifted from their original positions 
that very little idea can be formed of what the group was like when 
Tabachetti left it. 


4. The Purification. 1 can hardly say why this chapel should remind 
me, as it does, of the Circumcision Chapel at Varallo, for there are more 
figures here than space at Varallo will allow. It cannot be pretended 
that any single figure is of extraordinary merit, but amongst them they 
tell their story with excellent effect. Two, those of St. Joseph and St. 
Anna (?), that doubtless were once more important factors in the drama, 
are now so much in corners near the window that they can hardly be 


seen. 


5. The Dispute inthe Temple. This subject is not treated at Varallo, 
Here at Saas there are only six doctors now ; whether or no there were 


originally more cannot be determined. 


6. The Agony in the Garden. Tabachetti had no chapel with this 
subject at Varallo, and there is no resemblance between the Saas chapel 
and that by D’Enrico, The figures are no doubt approximately in their 
original positions, but I have no confidence that I have rearranged 
them correctly. They were in such confusion when I first saw them 
that the Rev. E. J. Selwyn and myself determined to rearrange them. 
They have doubtless been shifted more than once since Tabachetti left 
them. The sleeping figures are all good. St. James is perhaps a little 
prosaic. One Roman soldier who is coming into the garden with a 
lantern, and motioning silence with his hand, does duty for the others 
that are to follow him. I should think more than one of these figures 
is actually carved in wood by Tabachetti, allowance being made for 
the fact that he was working in a material with which he was not familiar, 


and which no sculptor of the highest rank has ever found congenial. 


7. The Flagellation. Tabachetti has a chapel with this subject at 
Varallo, and the Saas group is obviously a descent with modification 
from his work there. The figure of Christ is so like the one at Varallo 
that I think it must have been carved by Tabachetti himself. The man 
with the hooked nose, who at Varallo is stooping to bind his rods, is here 
upright : it was probably the intention to emphasize him in the succeed- 
ing scenes as well as this, in the same way as he has been emphasized at 
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Varallo, but his nose got pared down in the cutting of later scenes, and 
could not easily be added to. The man binding Christ to the column 
at Varallo is repeated (/ongo intervallo) here, and the whole work is one 
inspired by that at Varallo, though no single figure except that of the 
Christ is adhered to with any very great closeness. I think the nearer 
malefactor, with a goitre, and wearing a large black hat, is either an 
addition of the year 1709, or was done by the journeyman of the local 
sculptor who carved the greater number of the figures. The man 





stooping down to bind his rods can hardly be by the same hand as 





either of the two black-hatted malefactors, but it is impossible to speak 
with certainty. The general effect of the chapel is excellent, if we 
consider the material in which it is executed, and the rudeness of the 
audience to whom it addresses itself. 


8. The Crowning with Thorns. Here again the inspiration is derived 
from Tabachetti’s Crowning with Thorns at Varallo. The Christs in 
the two chapels are strikingly alike, and the general effect is that of a 
residuary impression left in the mind of one who had known the 


Varallo Flagellation exceedingly well. 


g. Sta. Veronica. This and the next succeeding chapels are the 
most important of the series. Tabachetti’s Journey to Calvary at 
Varallo is again the source from which the present work was taken, but, 
as I have already said, it has been modified in reproduction. Mount 
Caivary is still shown, as at Varallo, towards the left-hand corner of the 
work, but at Saas it is more towards the middle than at Varallo, so that 
horsemen and soldiers may be seen coming up behind it—a stroke that 
deserves the name of genius none the less for the manifest imperfection 
with which it has been carried into execution. There are only three 
horses fully shown, and one partly shown. They are all of the heavy 
Flemish type adopted by Tabachetti at Varallo. The man kicking the 
fallen Christ and the goitred man (with the same teeth missing), who are 
so conspicuous in the Varallo Journey to Calvary, reappear here, only 
the kicking man has much less nose than at Varallo, probably because 
(as explained) the nose got whittled away and could not be whittled back 
again. I observe that the kind of lapelled tunic which Tabachetti, and 
only Tabachetti, adopts at Varallo, is adopted for the centurion in this 
chapel, and indeed throughout the Saas chapels this particular form of 
tunic is the most usual for a Roman soldier. The work is still a very 
striking one, notwithstanding its translation into wood, and the decay 
into which it has been allowed to fall; nor can it fail to impress the 
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visitor who is familiar with this class of art as coming from a man of 
extraordinary dramatic power and command over the almost impossible 
art of composing many figures together effectively in all-round sculpture, 
Whether all the figures are even now as Tabachetti left them I cannot 
determine, but Mr. Selwyn has restored Simon the Cyrenian to the 
position in which he obviously ought to stand, and between us we have 


got the chapel into something more like order. 


10. The Crucifixion. This subject was treated at Varallo not by 
Tabachetti but by Gaudenzio Ferrari. It confirms therefore my opinion 
as to the designer of the Saas chapels to find in them no trace of the 
Varallo Crucifixion, while the kind of tunic which at Varallo is only 
found in chapels wherein Tabachetti worked again appears here. The 
work is in a deplorable state of decay. Mr. Selwyn has greatly improved 
the arrangement of the figures, but even now they are not, I imagine, 
quite as Tabachetti left them. The figure of Christ is greatly better in 
technical execution than that of either of the two thieves ; the folds of the 
drapery alone will show this even to an unpractised eye. I do not think 
there can be a doubt but that Tabachetti cut this figure himself, as also 
those of the Magdalene and St. John, who stand at the foot of the cross. 
The thieves are coarsely executed, with no very obvious distinction 
between the penitent and the impenitent one, except that there is a 
fiend painted on the ceiling over the impenitent thief. The one horse 
introduced into the composition is again of the heavy Flemish type 
adopted by Tabachetti at Varallo. There is great difference in the care 
with which the folds on the several draperies have been cut, some being 
stiff and poor enough, while others are done very sufficiently. In spite 
of smallness of scale, ignoble material, disarrangement, and decay, the 
work is still striking. 

11. The Resurrection. There being no chapel at Varallo with any 
of the remaining subjects treated at Saas, the sculptor has struck out a 
line for himself. The Christ in the Resurrection Chapel is a carefully 
modelled figure, and if better painted might not be uneffective. Three 
soldiers, one sleeping, alone remain. ‘There were probably other figures 
that have been lost. The sleeping soldier is very pleasing. 


12. The Ascension is not remarkably interesting ; the Christ appears 


to be, but perhaps is not, a much more modern figure than the rest. 


13. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. Some of the figures along the 
end wall are very good, and were, I should imagine, cut by Tabachetti 
himself. Those against the two side walls are not so well cut. 
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14. The Assumption of the Virgin Mary. The two large cherubs 
here are obviously by a later hand, and the small ones are not good, 
The figure of the Virgin herself is unexceptionable. There were doubt- 
less once other figures of the Apostles which have disappeared ; of 
these a single St. Peter (?), so hidden away in a corner near the window 


that it can only be seen with difficulty, is the sole survivor. 


15. The Coronation of the Virgin is of later date, and has probably 
superseded an earlier work. It can hardly be by the designer of the 
other chapels of the series. Perhaps Tabachetti had to leave for Crea 


before all the chapels at Saas were finished. 


Lastly, we have the larger chapel dedicated to St. Mary, which 
crowns the series. Here there is nothing of more than common artistic 
interest, unless we except the stone altar mentioned in Ruppen’s 
chronicle. This is of course classical in style, and is, I should think, 


very good, 


Once more I must caution the reader against expecting to find highly- 
finished gems of art in the chapels I have been describing. A wooden 
figure not more than two feet high clogged with many coats of paint 
can hardly claim to be taken very seriously, and even those few that 
were cut by Tabachetti himself were not meant to have attention con- 
centrated on themselves alone. As mere wood-carving, the Saas-Fée 
chapels will not stand comparison, for example, with the triptych of un- 
known authorship in the Church of St. Anne at Gliss, close to Brieg. 
But, in the first place, the work at Gliss is worthy of Holbein himself: 
I know no woodcarving that can so rivet the attention ; moreover it is 
coloured with water-colour and not oil, so that it is tinted, not painted ; 
and, in the second place, the Gliss triptych belongs toa date (1519) when 
artists held neither time nor impressionism as objects, and hence, though 
greatly better than the Saas-Fée chapels as regards a certain Japanese 
curiousness of finish and naiveté of literal transcription, it cannot even 
enter the lists with the Saas work as regards ¢/an and dramatic effective- 
ness. The difference between the two classes of work is much that 
between, say, John Van Eyck or Memling, and Rubens or Rembrandt ; 
or, again, between Giovanni Bellini and Tintoretto: the aims of the one 
class of work are incompatible with those of the other. Moreover, in 
the Gliss triptych the intention of the designer is carried out (whether 
by himself or no) with admirable skill ; whereas at Saas the wisdom of 
the workman is rather of Ober-Ammergau than of the Egyptians, and 


the voice of the poet is not a little drowned in that of his mouthpiece 
VOL. VIII. NO. 31. FF 
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If, however, the reader will bear in mind these somewhat obvious 
considerations, and will also remember the pathetic circumstances 
under which the chapels were designed—for Tabachetti when he 
reached Saas was probably shattered in body and mind by his four 
years’ imprisonment—he will probably be not Icss attracted to them than 
I observed were many of the visitors both at Saas-Grund and Saas-Fée 


with whom I had the pleasure of examining them. 


I will now run briefly through the other principal works in the 
neighbourhood to which I think the reader would be glad to have his 
attention directed. 


At Sais-Fée itself the main altar-piece is without interest, as also 
one with a figure of St. Sebastian. The Virgin and Child above the 
remaining altar are, so far as | remember them, very good, and greatly 
superior to the smaller figures of the same altar-piece. 


At Almagel, an hour’s walk or so above Saas-Grund—a village, the 
name of which, like those of the Alphubel, the Monte Moro, and more 
than one other neighbouring site, is supposed to be of Saracenic origin 
—the main altar-piece represents a female saint with folded arms being 
beheaded by a vigorous man to the left. These two figures are very 
good. There are two somewhat inferior elders to the right, and the 
composition is crowned by the Assumption of the Virgin. I ‘like the 
work, but have no idea who did it. Two bishops flanking the com- 
position are not so good. There are two other altars in the church: 
the right-hand one has some pleasing figures, not so the left-hand. 


In St. Joseph’s Chapel, on the mule-road between Saas-Grund and 
Saas-Fée, the St. Joseph and the two children are rather nice. In the 
churches and chapels which # looked into between Saas and Stalden, I 
saw many florid extravagant altar-picces, but nothing that impressed me 
favourably. 


In the parish church at Saas-Grund there are two altar-pieces which 
deserve attention. In the one over the main altar the arrangement of 
the Last Supper in a deep recess half-way up the composition is very 
pleasing and effective ; in that above the right-hand altar of the two 
that stand in the body of the church there are a number of round 
lunettes, about eight inches in diameter, each containing a small but 
spirited group of wooden figures. I have lost my notes on these altar-pieces 
and can only remember that the main one has been restored, and now 
belongs to two different dates, the earlier date being, I should imagine, 
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about 1670. A similar treatment of the Last Supper may be found 
near Brieg in the church of Naters, and no doubt the two altar-pieces 
are by the same man. There are, by the way, two very ambitious altars 
on either side the main arch leading to the chancel in the church at 
Naters, of which the one on the south side contains obvious reminiscences 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari’s Sta. Maria frescoes at Varallo; but none of the 
four altar-pieces in the two transepts tempted me to give them much 
attention. As regards the smaller altar-piece at Saas-Grund, analogous 
work may be found at Cravagliana, half-way between Varalloand Fobello, 
but this last has suffered through the inveterate habit which Italians have 
of showing their hatred towards the enemies of Christ by mutilating the 
figures that represent them. Whether the Saas work is by a Valsesian 
artist who came over to Switzerland, or whether the Cravagliana work is 
by a Swiss who had come to Italy, I cannot say without further con- 
sideration and closer examination than I have been able to give. The 
altar-pieces of Mai-engo, Chiggiogna, and, I am told, Lavertezzo, all in 
the Canton Ticino, are by a Swiss or German artist who has migrated 
southward ; but the reverse migration was equally common. 


Being in the neighbourhood, and wishing to assure myself whether 
the sculptor of the Saas-Fée chapels had or had not come lower down 
the valley, | examined every church and village which I could hear of as 
containing anything that might throw light on this point. I was thus 
led to Vispertimencn, a village some three hours above either Visp or 
Stalden. It stands very high, and is an almost untouched example of a 
medieval village. The altar-piece of the main church is even more 
floridly ambitious in its abundance of carving and gilding than the many 
other ambitious altar-pieces with which the Canton Valais abounds. The 
Apostles are receiving the Holy Ghost on the first story of the com- 
position, and they certainly are receiving it with an overjoyed alacrity 
and hilarious ecstasy of ‘ a//egria spirituale’ which it would not be easy 
to surpass. Above the village, reaching almost to the limits beyond 
which there is no cultivation, there stands a serics of chapels like those 
I have been describing at Saas-Fée, only much larger and more ambitious. 
They are twelve in number, including the church that crowns the series. 
The figures they contain are of wood (so I was assured, but I did not 
go inside the chapels): they are life-size, and in some chapels there are 
as many as a dozen figures. I should think they belonged to the later 
half of the last century, and here, one would say, sculpture touches the 
ground ; at least, it is not easy to see how cheap exaggeration can sink 
an art more deeply. The only things that at all pleased me were a 
smiling donkey and an ecstatic cow in the Nativity Chapel. Those who 
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are not allured by the prospect of seeing perhaps the very worst that 
can be done in its own line, need not be at the pains of climbing up to 
Vispertimenen. Those, on the other hand, who may find this sufficient 
inducement will not be disappointed, and they will enjoy magnificent 
views of the Weisshorn and the mountains near the Dom. 


I have already referred to the triptych at Gliss. This is figured in 
Wolf’s work on Chamonix and the Canton Valais, but a larger and 
clearer reproduction of such an extraordinary work is greatly to be de- 
sired. The small wooden statues above the triptych, as also those above 
its modern companion in the south transept, are not less admirable than 
the triptych itself. I know of no other like work in wood, and have no 
clue whatever as to who the author can have been beyond the fact that 
the work is purely German and eminently Holbeinesque in character. 


I was told of some chapels at Rarogne, five or six miles lower down 
the valley than Visp. I examined them, and found they had been 
stripped of their figures. The few that remained satisfied me that we 
have had noloss. Above Brieg there are two other like series of chapels. 
I examined the higher and more promising of the two, but found not 
one single figure left. I was told by my driver that the other series, close 
to the Pont Napoleon on the Simplon road, had been also stripped of its 
figures, and, there being a heavy storm at the time, have taken his word 
for it that this was so, 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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Befoers (Pofitical Careers its Influence on 
Englis§ History 


HAVE long been of opinion that the systematic 
study of biography as an adjunct to the study of 
history has not received due consideration at the 
hands of those intrusted with the higher education of 
the youth of this country, It became my duty a 
short time ago to enter into this question with some 


amount of elaboration in a paper read before a pro- 





vincial society. I then supported this contention by 
a number of illustrative examples showing the absolute necessity of 
biography and history being taken as collateral studies. Perhaps the 
most interesting and convincing of these illustrations was furnished by 
the case of Daniel Defoe, and my object in the present article is to 
glance very briefly at his political life in order to show its effect on the 
events of his time and, consequentially, on the events of succeeding 
years, 


Defoe’s name has in the past received but scant attention from 
English historians. This may account for the curious circumstance that 
large numbers of educated persons are quite unaware that the author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ had any political career at all. At any rate, whether 
this be the reason or not, it is the case that I have heard many candid 
confessions of total ignorance on the subject, Indeed, I have known 
professional men who have weathered the storm of severe examination 
in historical literature declare that the name of Defoe was unknown to 
them except as that of a romancist. This ignorance I can only ascribe 
to the insufficiency of history as hitherto written to present a philosophi- 
cal view of the events of any given period, And it appears the more 


remarkable when one remembers that Defoe’s life was exceedingly 
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eventful. Asa matter of fact, it was as full of adventure as that of his 
own hero, the shipwrecked mariner; and if we search British history 
through and through, it would be difficult to find a man whom fortune 
has treated in a more vacillating manner. At one time we see him a 
prosperous manufacturer, keeping his own carriage and pleasure-boat, 
and living in affluent circumstances ; at another a penniless bankrupt 
flying from his creditors. Again, he appears as the chosen counscllor 
and adviser of England’s great king: before the lapse of many years he 
is placed in the pillory in the streets of London for the purpose of being 


jeered and mocked by a lounging mob. As Pope describes him— 


Zarless on high stands unabashed Defoe. 


At another time he is entrusted by the Government with important 
missions in Britain and on the Continent: again he is being hunted 
through the land by the emissaries of the High Church party, which he 
has offended by the keen satire of his ready wit. 


The times in which Defoe began his career were the most troublous 
in the history of dissent which this country has seen. The life of a 
nonconformist was one long struggle for freedom of conscience ; and 
the foundations of our national liberty, laid at Runnymeade, had a large 
portion of their superstructure built up in the seventeenth century 
through the sufferings of men like Defoe. Those were the days of the 
Act of Uniformity, the Test Act, the Five Mile Act, the Conventicle 
Act; they were the days when the High Church party ruled the country 
and carried out with unwavering severity every law on the Statute Book 
which could be used for persecuting the dissenters; and it was in those 
days that 5,000 of them are said to have died in prison whose only crime 
was the possession of opinions, Prominent men who ventured publicly 
to defend the cause of freedom were very simply silenced. ‘To quote 
Defoe himself :— 

Evidence was first suborned and procured to invent crimes and form a charge, 
and juries were packed to bring the persons in guilty, right or wrong; by which 


means innocent men were hurried to execution in sundry places. 


Alluding to the blindness of the people as a whole, Defoe remarks :— 


We saw no evil in lending our forces to a French Popish monarch to oppress 
Protestant states, in selling Dunkirk, demolishing Tangiers, and in sending models 
of our ships, with hired builders, to France to instruct the French how to raise 
their naval strength beyond our power of beating them. We saw no mischief in 
disfranchising corporations, test-binding our magistrates, and in giving up our 
natural liberties; in bribing the electors and pensioning the elected; and a 
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thousand other things practised in those times. So dark was our understanding 
that we were brought to embrace shadows for substance, bondage for liberty, 
tyranny for law, and a Popish prince to defend the Protestant religion ; and when 
some honest men attempted to enlighten us, we gave them up to be murdered by 
the authors of our blindness. 


And again, to usc Defoe's striking language : — 


The imprisonments and fines, the excommunications and plunderings, the 
indignities, revilings, silencing, banishing, and putting to death of dissenters in 
England only for not complying with things acknowledged to be indifferent, have 
been such that no nation in the world can parallel; and were the black history 
to be entered into, it would find no example : none were ever carried on by such 
clandestine and irregular methods ; none begun upon such trifling occasions, and 


for such minute differences. 


Such then, in so far as we need concern ourselves for our present 
purpose, was, very briefly, the state of affairs in the reign of Charles IL, 
when Defoe first began to take an active interest in political life. He 
had been brought up as a dissenter, and had been given the best 
education it was possible for a dissenter to obtain in those days of High 
Church ascendency and tyranny. It was of much greater consequence 
however that he was a nonconformist by conviction and a patriot by 
instinct. Apart altogether from any effect of his training, it was 
impossible for him to do otherwise than throw in his lot with a class 
struggling for that liberty which we regard as a right, but which in those 
days it was impossible to obtain even as a privilege. When a man of 
Defoe’s ardent temperament espouses a cause, it is not privation, nor loss, 
nor punishment that will turn him aside from his object. Rather may 
he be relied upon to become more enthusiastic as each new obstacle is 
placed in his path ; and we find the subject of this paper caring nought 
for the bitter hatred of the enemies of liberty, nor for the obloquy with 
which, more than once, he was treated by those very dissenters in whose 
behalf he was struggling. 


So far as he himself and his family were concerned, it was a mis- 
fortune that he had such a temperament. Endowed as he was with 
great ability and untiring energy, he would have made a most successful 
commercial man, had not the excitement of the times, acting on his rest- 
less nature, induced him to neglect his business for the sake of his country. 
Twice he established undertakings which in every sense were prosperous, 
but each was brought to ruin in consequence of his political action. He 
was a man who at all times had the courage of his convictions. On two 
occasions he took up arms to defend—or rather to strive for—the 
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liberties of his country. But his pen was the weapon which he wielded 
with the most brilliant succees. And it was for the use he made of his 
pen that a guilty and revengeful Government inflicted the severest 
punishments. It was indeed a melancholy spectacle to see the perse- 


cution in England, of all places, of a Protestant for his Protestantism. 


I propose to divide Defoe’s political life into three parts, as 


follows :—Ist, literary ; 2nd, courtly ; 3rd, official. 


ist. The most important of these divisions was, without doubt, that 
part of Defoe’s life which was devoted to the furtherance of his political 
opinions by means of his writings. This covered no definite period, for 
from first to last, so long as he manifested any interest in politics, his 
pen never rested. The effect of these literary productions it is im- 
possible to estimate—I might almost say it is impossible to over- 
estimate. In the following pages I shall as concisely as possible draw 
attention to some of the principal features connected with his career as 
a political /7¢¢‘rateur, endeavouring at the same time to show their effect 
on the affairs of that day. 


The latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the cigh- 
teenth centuries were stormy periods of press warfare Newspapers 
were then merely what their name indicates. Political opinions were 
advocated and political struggles carried on by means of pamphlets and 
magazines of the nature of Defoe’s Review. One of the most volu- 
minous writers of this class of literature was Defoe himself He had 
a marvellously ready pen, was endowed with a large share of common 
sense, and had the keenest powers of satire, which he was capable of 
using with most telling effect. , Yet he is never found stooping to coarse 
recrimination and vulgar personalities, too often associated with political 
controversy. From first to last he was always on the side of justice and 
uprightness. Although, in every sense of the word, a thoroughgoing 
dissenter, yet he did not always coincide with the position taken up by 
his co-religionists. On more than one occasion he considered their 
actions or their views to be inconsistent with their professions. It 
cannot but be admitted that the part he took in these matters reflects the 
greatest possible credit upon him. Rather than have the laws set aside 
by kingly authority, or agree to act even temporarily in disregard of his 
religious convictions for the sake of political advantage, he preferred to 


suffer the monstrous penalties which then attached to a_ profession 
of dissent. 
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There were two controversies in which this was made clear. They 
were of a most tumultuous nature, and as usual a leading position was 
taken by Defoe. The first arose in connection with the granting by 
James II. of an indulgence to dissenters. For purposes of his own, this 
monarch decided to tolerate the nonconformists in defiance of the 
existing laws, which were by no means of a tolerant description. He 
therefore issued a proclamation setting aside the laws in question. The 
majority of the dissenters accepted this ‘ concession’ with gratitude, but 
Defoe, supported by a few kindred spirits, scorned and rejected the offer. 
He pointed out with unanswerable cozency that in accepting James's 
offer, they were really parting with their electoral rights. They were, 
in fact, allowing the king to trample on the laws which they themselves, 


through their representatives, had made. 


The other sectarian controversy to which | allude was on the subject 
of ‘ occasional conformity,’ and excited a vast amount of interest at the 
time. According to the laws which had been made by the High 
Churchmen who, as well as law makers, were also administrators and 
judges, dissenters were not allowed to hold any kind of official position 
in the state, whatever might be the importance or otherwise of the 
individual or the office. It had, in consequence, gradually become the 
custom for nonconformists to accept offices and attend the state church 
when necessary, as a matter of form. Thus they became known as 
‘occasional conformists.’ It was during the reign of William III., and 
again in Anne’s time, that it was proposed to pass laws prohibiting the 
practice. Defoe took a prominent part in the fierce controversy which 
raged around these proposals. His view of the situation must commend 
itself to every conscientious dissenter of the present day, but unfortu- 
nately it was not popular with a large number of the nonconformists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One cannot but picture 
the sorry part they would have played in the presence of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his fiery furnace. 


Although Defoe strongly objected to the enactment of the proposed 
measure because it would not be consistent with the Toleration Act, yet 
he looked at the matter from another point of view, and urged that the 
practice of occasionally conforming was a matter for the individual 
alone to settle with his conscience. From this basis he proceeded to 
argue the case with surprising ability, learning, and acuteness. Probably 
the political world has not since known his equal as a controversialist. 
He admitted that, so far as he was concerned, he cared not whether the 


Act were passed or not. He believed it would benefit dissent rather than 
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otherwise, by giving to it a robustness and independence which persecu- 
tion always fosters. ‘Those among us,’ he said, ‘who conform to your 
Church for a place ora salary, you are welcome to take among you and 
let them be a part of yourselves. All the converts you can make by 
the mammon of unrighteousness are your own.’ But at the same time 
time he was perfectly well aware that in promoting these laws the High 
Church party were actuated solely by motives of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and if their actions were not energetically opposed, they would, 
without doubt, proceed to still greater outrages on the liberties of the 
people. The measure was several times defeated in Parliament before 
it eventually passed into law, and on each occasion of its proposal, 
Defoe was in the vanguard of the opposing scribes. There appears to 
be no reason for doubting the statement that his polemical power, 
coupled with the keenness of his logic, did more to thwart the schemes 
of the High Church party than the efforts of all the other opponents of 
the measure combined. 


His writings on this subject are very voluminous, and contain almost 
every argument that can be advanced in favour of his views. It isa 
subject, of course, of only passing interest, and as in the case of Milton’s 
political works, Defoe’s productions are seldom read except by literary 
and political students. 


During the discussions to which we have been referring, the High 
Church party showed such indecent intolerance of dissent, that Defoe 
conceived the idea of writing the satirical tract which was afterwards 
published as ‘The Shortest Way with the Dissenters.’ His plan was to 
produce a work in imitation of their style and ideas, in the belief that 
satire would tell where reason and argument failed. Probably it was the 
most successful work of its kindjever penned. He took up the 7é/e of 
a virtuous and indignant Churchman—virtuous in the possession of the 
only true religion, and indignant that dissenters should dare even to 
exist. The tract answered its purpose too well, for it was at first taken 
to b&a serious production, and on all hands the unknown author was 
commended for the ability with which he had stated his case. This 
however was more than Defoe had bargained for, and probably it was 
he who originated the rumour that some dissenter had so far misunder- 
stood his position as to satirise those by whom he had been so mercifully 
tolerated. It was then that Defoe’s object was realised, for there at once 
arose a chorus of indignant repudiations from those very Churchmen 


whose opinions had been so cleverly put into plain language. So great 
was the clamour that the Government, which had been informed that 
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Defoe was the author, was only too willing to order his apprehension. 
After a trial which was in every sense a mockery, he was found guilty of 
libelling the High Church party by charging them with the possession 
of opinions which they undoubtedly held, but which it was now their 
policy to disown. He was condemned to be imprisoned during the 
qucen’s pleasure, to pay a fine of 200 marks, to stand three times in the 
pillory, and to find sureties for seven years’ good behaviour. 


It is a lasting disgrace to the dissenters of those times that they 
joined in the cry against Defoe, especially as there is no doubt that this 
masterpiece of irony did more to check the fury which had gathered 
against them than any number of serious and well-reasoned works. The 
author however suffered scandalously, and his flourishing brick business 
at Tilbury was utterly ruined by his sudden and complete withdrawal 
from its management. But even in prison his indomitable courage was 
displayed. He scorned to truckle for his liberty, and continued in the 
press his attacks on the High Church party and on the doings of the 
Government and the court generally. In fact his pen never rested, and 
an almost continuous issue of his writings was kept up during the whole 
period of his incarceration. 


It was while in prison that Defoe commenced the publication of his 
Review, which was the first magazine of its kind. It enjoyed much 
popularity during its existence, and was an immense power in the hands 
of so masterly a writer. The whole of this paper was written by 
himself, and during the nine years of its publication it discussed almost 
every conceivable topic connected with politics, morals, religion, com- 
merce, history. It has ever been a marvel how any one man could 
produce this paper alone, but when we remember that, in addition, he 
was continually engaged in political controversy, that he was struggling 
with trade difficulties, that during at any rate a portion of the time he 
was in the service of the Government abroad and at home, we see in 
Defoe a model of untiring energy and industry, of erudition and wisdom, 
scarce surpassed by a Napoleon or a Gladstone. 


Defoe made various attempts at poetry, and for the somewhat in- 
congruous purpose of advocating a political cause. He was however 
neither a Milton nor a Pope, and his verse is more remarkable for the 
keenness of its wit and the vigour of its thought than for the beauty of 
its diction. It was his first important effort in this direction which 
brought him prominently before the notice of William III. That 
monarch, amongst many other insults which he, suffered at the hands of 
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the people of this country, had the charge brought against him that he 


‘ 


was ‘a foreigner.’ Defoe felt so strongly the injustice of such a taunt, 
that by way of reply thereto he produced ‘ The True-born Englishman,’ 
a work which traced with inimitable skill the ancestry of his country- 
men, and with equal skill defended the king. It had an extremely 
favourable reception, and the author was requested by the king to present 
himself at court: and thus began a friendship which continued without 
intermission until William’s death. 


In the discussions on the reduction of the standing army after the 
Peace of Ryswick, the Treaty of Partition, the union with Scotland, and 
many other important subjects, Defoe took a prominent part, showing a 
thorough mastery of every subject handled. 


The limits of a magazine article render it necessary to bring to a 
close our references to Defoe’s literary work, and in doing so I wish to 
emphasize what has been said thereon. Not only should his political 
publications be considered the most important element of his own public 
career, but without doubt they form no mean part of the detail elements 
which constitute the history of our country. In estimating the effect of 
these works it must be borne in mind that they were characterized by 
undoubted and great ability, by sound, and, as a rule, unanswerable 
argument, and by an attractive and racy style. Nor must it be forgotten 
that he was the leader of the small band of writers who ventured to use 
their pens against those in authority. These things would bring his 
publications into prominent notice, and as a matter of fact they were 
almost invariably well received and eagerly read by the great majority 
of the people. Nowa consideration of these facts will enable us to form 
some idea of the influence of his writings on the people, through them 
on Parliament and the Government, and consequently on the legislation 
of the day. His publications can be described as having principally 
what may be termed a negative or preventive influence. There is no 
doubt that the governments under which he lived were frequently 
restrained from resorting to tyrannical proceedings through the influence 
wielded by his pen. Two typical cases of this are furnished by the 
works to which I have made special reference in the foregoing pages, 
viz, ‘ The Shortest Way’ and‘ The True-born Englishman.’ As regards 
the former, there was at the time of its publication a determined spirit 
of persecution abroad. The dissenters would have been treated with 
severer harshness than usual, and justice would have received another 
blow, but for the timely publication of this work. The High Church 


party however was deprived of its prey, and out of revenge the author, 
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as we have seen, was imprisoned and severely punished. But, as 
Milton says— 
Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils ; 


and it is a surprising illustration of the truth of this poetical proverb 
that the very imprisonment and punishment of Defoe was an enormous 
assistance to the cause he advocated, both by the greater prominence 
into which he was brought, and by the sympathy his ill-treatment aroused 
on all hands. Besides, the robustness which is. engendered by persecu- 
tion was the reward of his co-religionists. 


As regards ‘ The True-born Englishman,’ the deterrent effect was 
even more emphatic, for the foolish clamour which had been raised 
against the king on account of his nationality, and which was fast growing 
into a dangerous agitation, collapsed with surprising suddenness on the 
publication of this work. 


These two cases are, as I have said, merely typical. The continuous 
issue from the press of Defoe’s varied publications, especially when 
considered in connection with their receptions by the populace, would 
have an effect which it is quite impossible to estimate, but which must 
necessarily have been very great. 


As regards any positive or visible result of Defoe’s literary work, no 
one giving a little thought to the subject will expect the production of 
any very tangible evidence. It must be remembered that he was usually 
arrayed against the governing classes of the country, and his labours 
were so far Sisyphian that many repetitions were necessary before even 
small results could be attained. I do not propose to pursue this section 
of our subject further, as the result would not be worthy of the time 
required, but there is no doubt that the persistency and the brilliancy 
of Defoe’s advocacy of the causes he espoused produced an effect not 
only on public opinion, but also on the events and the legislation both of 
that day and of succeeding years. And in every respect this influence 
was beneficial. 


The second of the divisions into which I have arranged the political 
career of Defoe I have called, for want of a better term, the ‘courtly’ 
period, and but a brief reference to it will suffice. In fact, the meagre- 
ness of the information which is obtainable makes brevity a necessity. 
I have previously alluded to the circumstance that the publication of 
‘The True-born Englishman’ was the means of the introduction of its 
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author to William III. Defoe was in no sense a courtier, but, though 
revolutionary in the matter of overturning abuses, corruption or tyranny, 
he was intensely loyal to the sovereign who, in his turn, was faithful to 
his subjects. This first interview with the king was but the beginning 
of what proved to be a long and close personal friendship—a friendship, 
I believe, quite unique in the history of this country. On one side we see 
a king who was not only the redeeming feature of the Stuart dynasty, 
but who stands pre-eminent among our sovereigns as the greatest of 
them all: on the other side, is plain Daniel Defoe, the son of a butcher, 
a dissenter, a scribbler, an agitator. Yet they were a most suitable pair, 
Both were lovers of liberty, both were staunch Protestants, the king 
having fought many a hard battle in Europe in defence of his co- 
religionists, Defoe having suffered in England in the same cause. In 
those days, of course, the king took a much more prominent part in 
political life than is now the custom, and he seems to have had frequent 
consultations with Defoe on affairs of state. The mere fact of such 
consultations taking place goes to prove in my opinion that Defoe’s 
influence was a power that was recognized. But it was not only 
recognized. It must have been felt. When once William had formed 


opinions or adopted views, his next step was to have them acted upon. 
The Government was influenced, Parliament was influenced, and although 
I am aware that the king was not by any means allowed to rule as an 


autocrat, yet if I thoroughly analyzed the history of the times, I would be 
able to produce evidence, at any rate of a circumstantial nature, showing 


that Defoe’s opinions were impressed upon current legislation through the 
medium of his interviews with royalty. 


Defoe has been very reticent with regard to himself. We are sorry 


he had not the amiable weakness of a Pepys. He rarely makes any 
allusion to his own circumstanées or actions, and when he does so, 
I think I may say that invariably such allusion is for the purpose of 


illustrating an argument rather than for the sake of penning auto- 
biographical reminiscences. I believe he was the chosen counsellor of 
the king on many important matters, and at any rate on two occasions 
of much consequence his advice was specially sought. 


The first was on the eve of a great war between this country and 


France, and the all-important subject of the ways and means and other 


points of difficulty were discussed. Defoe seems to have gone into the 
matter with great elaboration, producing a scheme for the direction 


of our naval proceedings which involved the capture of the Spanish 
West Indies; and from the wealth anticipated to flow from that 
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quarter, the war, he maintained, could be entirely carried on. The king, 
who was one of the greatest military geniuses of that age, approved of 
the plan, but was prevented by his untimely death from carrying it into 
execution. Who knows what turn Defce’s life might not have taken 
had the king lived ? One cannot but wonder whether the world would 
have been enriched by his incomparable romance had his time continued 
to be occupied by affairs of state. 


The second subject about which we are aware that consultations 
took place between sovereign and subject was that of the parliamentary 
union of England and Scotland. William is supposed to have been 
persuaded of the advisability of supporting the proposals for union by 
the powerful advocacy of Defoe, who was very enthusiastic on this 
matter. The convenient opportunity to carry out his views did not 
however occur during the king’s lifetime, and as the part played by 
Defoe in the negotiations which preceded the union took place in the 


reign of Anne, when he occupied a sort of official position, I propose to 
refer more fully to the point under our third head. 


Iam unable to further particularize the subjects which were dis- 
cussed between these two men, but we know that their interviews were 
many, we know that Defoe had very decided opinions, that he had great 
will power, great mastery of language, great enthusiasm, and consider- 
able address; and there cannot,I hold, be room for doubt that the 
opportunities placed within his reach would be amply utilized, that his 
eloquence would have its effect in the formation of the king’s opinions, 
and consequently in the direction to a great extent of the legislation of 
the country. There is full justification in the evidence of this ‘ courtly’ 
period, and in the natural deductions therefrom, to justify the contention 
that Defoe’s influence on our national life is immeasurably greater than 
is disclosed by the most voluminous historical works. 


The third, or ‘ official’ period of Defoe’s political life, embraces the 


services performed for the country whilst he was the holder of various 


government appointments. Remarkably little however is known of the 
nature of these appointments. Some of them were sinecures, given 
apparently by way of payment of the country’s indebtedness to him. 


As to others, it seems impossible to exaggerate their importance, 
although his biographers have found extreme difficulty in obtaining 
reliable information with regard to them. 

These appointments were principally conferred by ministers in the 
reign of Queen Anne, so that Defoe was not in any way indebted for 


them to his kingly patron. So far as can now be ascertained, his 
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appointment in connection with the Scottish union was the most 
important he held. But even as to the nature of this post very little 
information is obtainable. That it was of great consequence is evidenced 
by the fact of its being conferred by the Crown, and not by an indi- 
vidual minister ; and also by his reception and entertainment in Scotland 
by the queen’s representative in that part of her dominions. His duties 
seem to have been of an ambassadorial nature. He watched the 
interests of England with diplomatic zeal, acuteness, and discretion. 
His pen was ceaselessly occupied in answering in Edinburgh the 
Scottish objections to the scheme, and in London the English objec- 
tions. He was thoroughly master of the subject, and to his ability, 
his tact, and address are due in a great measure the satisfactory 


termination of the negotiations. 


When these negotiations were being brought to a close, Defoe was 
recalled to London and requested by the ministry to undertake the 
responsible duty of preparing a variety of statistical statements in 
connection with the taxation of the two countries. It would be 
difficult to obtain more important testimony to the many-sidedness 
of his intellect and the favour with which he was then generally 
regarded, than is afforded by these circumstances. And so far as the 
influence of the part he took in the public life of the time is concerned, 
it is impossible to come to any conclusion except that to him the 
country is greatly indebted for the peaceable ending of what might 
have been as acrimonious and violent a discussion as that now taking 


» place over the legislative separation of Ireland from Britain. 


Defoe appears to have been retained as a sort of general adviser of 
the ministry without holding any particular office. His knowledge of 
the people, of commerce, and of the press, his travels in Europe, 
coupled with his acumen and common sense, rendered him an in- 
valuable, almost an indispensable, ally of the Government of the day. 
Frequently he was consulted by them, and in the amendment of the 
Bankruptcy Acts his opinions were so greatly regarded that he was 
required to draw up a scheme for the guidance of ministers in dealing 
with the subject. On one occasion, when some mission of considerable 
delicacy and danger had to be undertaken on the Continent, Defoe was 
selected for the duty, and was absent from the country between two 
and three months. We are told that this mission was attended with 
considerable personal risk, and that it had a successful termination, and 
this is about the sum and substance of the knowledge we have of it. 
Its importance is shown however by the mere fact of its being 


undertaken. 
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My contention throughout the foregoing pages has been that so 
continuously prominent and influential a part could not be acted by any 
man of the energy and temperament of Defoe without its influence on 
the times in which he lived being very real and decided. We have 
briefly traced the action of his pen and seen its result in the typical cases 
furnished by ‘The Shortest Way,’ ‘The True-born Englishman,’ the 
Scottish union controversy ; we have glanced at that portion of his 
life during which he enjoyed the privilege of the king’s friendship, and 
have seen that such friendship was rightly utilized for the benefit of the 
cause he had at heart ; and finally we have, as well as could be done 
with the materials at our command, reviewed his career as a government 
official, and seen its effect, or probable effect, on current évents and 
legislation. I maintain therefore that there is abundant reason for the 
position that the political life of Daniel Defoe—about which so little 
has been written, and about which next to nothing is known, even by 





students, at the present day—there is, I say, abundant reason for the 
argument that that career has exerted a great and undoubted influence 
for good on the history of our country. A comparison of the times in 
which Defoe dwelt, as briefly sketched in my opening remarks, with the 
public life of the present day, will show at a glance that great strides 
have been made in the liberty enjoyed by the people, and in the tolera- 
tion—almost, I may say, in the equality—accorded to all sects. When 
we remember that in the peridd we are reviewing the party which 
oppressed the people was the stronger party in the councils of the 
nation, and in the constituencies, such as they wete; and when we 
remember that religious bigotry was the mainspring of their intolerance, 
it requires but slight cohsideration to perceive that the change which has 
taken place must be the effect of some great active cause, and not of the 
passive and gradual growth of civilization, nor yet of mere hazard. I do 
not think we shall be going far astray if we look for that cause in the 
struggles and the sufferings of men like Defoe, who have devoted their 
lives to the strife against oppression and to the advocacy of justice and 
right. What, may I ask in conclusion, has become of the gratitude of 
the nation which remembers not the debt it owes to one of the greatest 
of Englishmen, who thought not of self when he devoted his energy, his 
substance, his marvellous talent to the well-being of his fellow-men ? 
This tribute to his memory, this plea for more general recognition of his 
services, will have answered its purpose if it merely acts as an incentive 
to inquirers after historical truth to extend their researches in the 
directions [I have indicated. 
IH], HARRISON, 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


Book VII. Tue WAGES ARE PAID 


‘Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we risk the ship, ourselves and all.,—Watt Wuirman. 


CHAPTER I 


HE philosophy of the point of view is a great and 
illuminating philosophy; but it tends somewhat to the 
promotion of pessimism, showing as it does the permanent 
and surprisingly great gulf fixed between one human mind 
and another. For instance, while James Colthurst and Mary 
were thus interpreting creation by means of their love for 
one another, that love struck some persons as anything but 


a desirable piece of business. 


Mrs. Crookenden settled her large shoulders back in her wicker chair, 
planted on the gravel just outside the Slerracombe greenhouse, and 
addressed her brother-in-law in tones of profound displeasure. 


‘My dear Kent, she said, ‘it is useless to attempt to explain away 
the disagreeables of this new departure on poor Mary’s part. This is , 
the climax of a long course of—you must excuse my saying so plainly 
—most unfortunate and inconsiderate conduct; and shows a most 


lamentable disregard of other people’s feelings.’ 
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Mrs. Crookenden folded her hands, with their array of handsome 
rings, over her crochet, drew her chin in, and drew the corners of her 
mouth down. 


‘It is most unbecoming, most unbecoming.’ 


The Rector was in low spirits. His tongue had lost the keenness of 
its edge. And he found nothing better to reply than—‘ Well, if she is 
making a mistake, poor child, she will be the chief sufferer by it, in 
any case.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden, gratified by this indirect concession, picked up her 
crochet again, and continued calmly :— 


‘Breaking off her engagement to Mr. Aldham was bad enough, caused 
discomfort and annoyance enough, I am sure. Poor dear Miss Aldham 
can’t get over it. It is quite sad to see her. And most awkward for me. 
She sent for me the other day, and I’m sure I did not know what to say. 
You see the engagement had been made so very public, he had gone 
about with Mary so much. Every one knew about it. I consider her 
behaviour perfectly unpardonable.’ 


‘You would have preferred her marrying Aldham and being more or 
less miserable, the Rector said. 
b 


‘If she was miserable it would have been entirely her own fault. She 
would have had an excellent position. Mr. Aldham is a most thorough 
gentleman. I really don’t know what right Mary has to ask more than 
that. Most girls in her circumstances would be only too thankful to make 
such a good marriage. Mary has a most undue opinion of her own im- 
portance, I am afraid ’"—Mrs. Crookenden folded her hands again— but 
then she has been spoilt, dreadfully spoilt. 


The Rector drew little patterns, crosses and squares and intersecting 


circles, upon the gray shingly gravel with the point of his walking-stick. 


‘Yes, perhaps I have been to blame,’ he said quietly. ‘ There’s no 


fool like an old fool, you know, Caroline. Very likely I have done Mary 





more than one ill-service—fancied I was going the way to make her 
young life pleasant when I was really only indulging myself.’ His 
lips twitched into a rather harsh smile. ‘More than half the love for 
our friends and neighbours on which we plume ourselves so much, proves 
to be nothing better than self-love when we run it to earth. Egotism is 
a slippery customer, difficult to catch, it doubles and turns like a hare.’ 
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Mrs. Crookenden congratulated herself. She really found her brother- 
in-law surprisingly reasonable and amenable this afternoon. And this 
praiseworthy frame of mind of his raised hopes in her; for Mrs. 
Crookenden once having conceived a purpose did not easily relinquish it. 
Placid-natured people are usually obstinate. All through these years 
she had clung to her original scheme for the disposal of the Rector’s 
hand and heart. Lady Dorothy Hellard, still unmated, continued to 
trot after her very tough old mother, the dowager Lady Combmartin, 
up and down this troublesome world. Mrs. Crookenden cherished a 
belief that only her brother-in-law’s exaggerated devotion to his niece 
had prevented poor Lady Dorothy’s tired middle-aged feet trotting into 
the open door of Brattleworthy Rectory, and there finding rest long ago ; 
and in proportion as Mary got out of favour, it appeared to her that 
such highly desirable trotting might even yet be effected. She therefore 
amiably proceeded to blacken the young lady to the best of her ability. 


‘My dear Kent, pray don’t run away with the idea that I think any 
blame attaches to you,’ she said graciously. ‘ Everybody has combined 
to spoil poor Mary, and put her rather out of her place. And then I 
never can admit that Madame Jacobini is quite refined, and so on, don't 
you know? I always feared she might put very odd ideas on certain 
subjects into a girl’s head. And I think it has proved so, But all that 
doesn’t lessen my feeling about Mary’s behaviour to you.’ 


‘Behaviour to me ?’ the Rector inquired quickly. 


‘Yes, in making a marriage you disapprove of, after all your extra- 
ordinary generosity to her.’ 


‘You take my disapproval for granted ; but I have expressed none, 
‘ 


as far as I am aware.’ 
Mrs. Crookenden moved in her chair with slight impatience. 


‘Of course you disapprove, every one must disapprove who has 
Mary’s welfare at all at heart, she said, in her large official manner. 
‘She had the chance of making a very good marriage, and in a fit of 
caprice throws it all aside for the sake of some extraordinary artist, 
drawing-master sort of person, whom—well, really whom one knows 
nothing in the world about.’ 


The Rector began to cheer up. His sister-in-law became amusing. 
To her he knew, as to such a very large section of our fellow country- 


men and women, the arts are, and always will remain, I suppose—it 
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belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race—pretty much a matter either of 
dancing dogs or the finishing governess. 


‘It is a very odd marriage for a girl who has had her advantages, a 
very poor marriage.’ 


‘Mr. Colthurst is prepared to make better settlements than I anti- 
cipated,’ the Rector said. 


Then Mrs. Crookenden saw her opportunity, she spread all her 
canvas. In she sailed. 


‘I am delighted to hear it. Because then I really do hope and 
trust, my dear Kent, that you will begin to think a little more of 
yourself. I consider that your life has been completely sacrificed to 
Mary’s extravagance, and to her pleasure. Now I do trust you will 
not make her that enormous allowance any longer. If she marries 
this man, let her iive in a way suited to her position. She has some 
money of her own; that and what he makes—I suppose those sort of 
people really make a good deal ?—ought to be quite enough for her. It 
must be enough for her. You ought to be set free.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden glanced at her brother-in-law. She never felt 
quite safe with him, somehow, when it came to close quarters. And his 
aspect just now was hardly encouraging: his under jaw protruded, and 
his eyes followed the geometrical figures he described on the gravel 
with the point of his stick. Mrs, Crookenden disliked extremely to see 


the gravel made untidy, but she dominated her sense of annoyance. 
‘Ler her begin at a suitable level,’ she went on. 
‘Who is to determine what level is suitable ?’ the Rector inquired. 


‘Oh! that is easily determined by the amount of her income—her 
own real income. And meanwhile, my dear Kent, you must begin to 
live at the level of your real income.’ 


‘Buy more tobacco than I can smoke, more books than I can read 
more horses than I can ride!’ he said. ‘I increase my establishment, 
collect a number of greedy servants about me, and give them nothing to 
do! No, thank you, Caroline. I am better as I am.’ 


‘There are other ways of spending money,’ Mrs. Crookenden rejoined. 
‘My dear Kent, the subject is not an easy one to approach with you. 
But you know how often I have tried to speak to you about it.’ 
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The Rector leaned back in his chair. 
‘What subject ?’ he inquired. 
‘That of marriage.’ 


Mrs. Crookenden paused. The Rector doubled himself together, 
and fell to drawing those, to his companion, very irritating patterns 
again. 


‘Yes, he said ; ‘I dare say it is difficult to approach. We all shelter 
ourselves, you know, Caroline, as best we can; are most stand-offish where 
we feel most strongly. Frankly, the subject of marriage is an unwelcome 
one to me. I’d rather leave it alone. But let me just state my opinion to 
you plainly. A marriage of reason has always appeared to me a wretched 
travesty of—well, of a very beautiful thing ; a travesty so wretched that 
no person respecting his own intelligence could be guilty of lending 
himself to it. For the only justification of the very peculiar relationship 
we take so calmly for granted under this name of marriage, is love. And 
for a man of my age to fall in love is little short of indecent.’ 


‘Really, Kent!’ Mrs. Crookenden exclaimed. She was very much 
shocked. 


‘ Therefore,’ he went on, ‘though I regret Mary’s choice in some 
ways, I acquiesced both in her breaking with Aldham and in her present 
engagement. She is making a considerable venture, I know; probably 
there are difficulties for her ahead. My object is to make those diffi- 
culties as little irksome as possible in the only way I can do it, namely, 
by securing her a comfortable and sufficient income quite independent 
of her’—the word stuck in his throat—‘of her husband. She will 
therefore receive precisely the same allowance she always has received.’ 


‘She ought at least to know that it is an allowance, and not her own, 
Mrs. Crookenden said. ‘She ought to be told the truth.’ 


The Rector completed a very elaborate curly-cue on the gray gravel. 


‘T shall not tell her, and, pardon my saying so, I shall be seriously 
annoyed if any one else does so.’ His tone changed ; he turned to his 
companion very courteously.—‘ You have always been a kind friend to 
me, Caroline, and in this little matter you will respect my wishes, I 
feel sure.’ 


He leaned back, stuck his chin out, and his thumbs in the armholes 


of his waistcoat. 
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‘We all have our trifle of romance,’ he said. ‘And my trifle happens 
to be bound up with Polly ; it will remain bound up with her to the end 
of the chapter. Now let us talk about something else. What news have 
you of Lance ?’ 


Mrs. Crookenden had picked up her crochet. The enamelled lockets 
rattled rather aggressively as the tortoiseshell needle made its way 
through the white wool. 


‘He was about to start home,’ she said. 
‘Hearing that Polly was free, ch?’ inquired the Rector. 


‘I am sure I don’t know if that was his reason. If it was, he will find 
letters at Bombay which will disabuse his mind of that idea. I have 
urged him, under the circumstances, to adhere to his original plan, to 
continue travelling with Mr. Quayle.’ 


‘I’m afraid he won't obey you. If I know Lance, this last news will 
only make him come home the quicker.’ 


For a minute or two Mrs. Crookenden worked on silently at her 
crochet. Then she said, with truly alarming severity— 


‘I must say Mary gives an immense amount of trouble to all who 
have the misfortune of being connected with her.’ 


The Rector’s thin lips twitched. 


‘ That's been the way of pretty women from the beginning of history 


he said. 


Mrs. Crookenden moved her mouth as though she had a bad taste in 
it. Sometimes she thought—she was sorry, but she could not help it— 
that Kent was really rather coarse—but then after all there was a 
suspicion of that, you know, in all the Crookendens. 
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CHAPTER II 


Iie summer was past. The leaves were falling. The 
fogs had begun. ‘The Connop School had_ re-opened. 
Colthurst worked hard at this period. In addition to the 
regular routine of school work, he had a large picture on 
the stocks and a portrait of Mary Crookenden. The 
painting of this last gave him profound pleasure, in- 
tellectual as well as of the heart. He put all his skill, 


all his love, all his divination of Mary’s character into 





1 the painting of that picture. It remains a thing by itself. 
The public have had no opportunity of seeing it as yet ; when it is seen, 
it must add solidly to Colthurst’s reputation. 


Yet he has not attempted to paint Miss Crookenden in what the 
majority of her admirers would have considered her best looks. For he 
has gone back on his old first impression of her. Ile has painted her pale, 
the brownish-red tinge, almost suggestive of tears, upon her eyelids, and 
a solemnity in her beautiful eyes. He has painted the tired, troubled 
child whom he met years ago on the hillside, the fair, sad face which 
looked up at him out of the brown moorland pool ; not the triumphant 
young beauty whose appearance socicty for some three or four scasons 
so relished. The snow is there, and that strange promise—to him 
so royally fulfilled of late—of fire beneath the snow; but of Miss 
Crookenden as an cxquisite and rather heartless taker of scalps there 
is, | am happy to say, no trace. Iler moonlight beauty is sweet, pathetic, 
touched with an extraordinary and subtle charm. In short, the portrait 
is great as the revelation of a nature—which, after all, is the highest 


way in which any portrait can he great. 


But behind Colthurst’s love, behind his work both private and public, 
still lay the unsolved problem of Jenny Parris. He had had no explana- 
tion with her ; intended to have none until his marriage was an accom- 
plished fact. He meant to go to her then and tell her, as concisely 
as possible, that it was done. This was cruel, perhaps. But Colthurst 
did not care. To shield Mary was his increasing and solitary wish ; 
and he watched over her with jealous care, knew all she did, every- 
where she went, guarded her at all points, as he trusted, from un- 
pleasant revelations, unpleasant hints. Meanwhile, to keep Jenny away 


from London was evidently desirable. Regularly every week during 


the past summer—for Colthurst was curiously methodical in some 
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matters—-he had forwarded her allowance v7é Captain Prust. Finally 
he wrote to her advising her wintering on the south coast for health’s 
sake. IHI[e knew there would be a certain danger in making this 
suggestion. Ten to one it would have precisely the reverse effect to 
that he intended, Jenny having a pernicious disposition to do exactly 
what she was asked not to do, Still it was incumbent upon him to 
make the suggestion, both for her own and for safety’s sake. Colthurst 
received no answer to his letter. 


In point of fact, Jenny, after long hungering for some recognition, 
some sign from him beyond that inevitable weekly sum of money— 
which in her unreasoning, hot-headed way she had come to hate— 
finding his letter contained no tenderness, gave no hope of softening 
on his part, tore it up, in a passion of misery ; and then, poor impulsive 
soul, sewed the fragments of it—as a sort of amulet—into a corner of 
the piece of red flannel she wore to protect her chest. And _ further, 
she proceeded to pack up the paper parcels, band-boxes, and sea-chest, 
notwithstanding Dot’s tears and angry protests. She must go home, 
go back to Delamere Crescent ; for there, at least, it was possible to 
ect at him, to send for him, if the worst came to the worst. With her 
usual luck, she lighted on a streaming day for her journey, and caught 
a cold on the Bishopstoke platform, changing trains, which speedily 


undid the good her long sojourn by the seaside had done her. 


So, by the middle of October, Jenny was back in her old quarters 
again, Colthurst ignorant of the fact, she ignorant of his changed 
prospects. And thus things might have remained, but for the gentle- 
man connected with the dramatic profession —the music-hall artist, in plain 
I:nglish—who happened at this period to rent Mrs. Prust’s drawing- 
room floor. For returning in the small hours, his morning sleep was a 
great consequence to the gentleman in question; and that racking, 
straining cough of Jenny’s in the room immediately below—it usually 
came on badly when she woke, bathed in perspiration, between four and 
five o’clock—so disturbed his slumbers, that he had to complain to Mrs. 
Prust. The good woman, with a fine disregard of monetary considera- 
tions, took him up rather short ; informing him that there were plenty 
of other apartments to let both ends of the Crescent, so, if hers didn’t 


give satisfaction, he had best suit himself elsewhere. 


‘For, she added, blinking and gurgling with emotion as she pro- 


ceeded down stairs after the interview, ‘the poor young thing sha’n’t be 
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drove out of this house, cough or no cough, as long as me and the 


Capt’n’s above ground.’ 


Jenny’s cough not mending, however, the gentleman belonging to 
the dramatic profession took Mrs. Prust at her word and sought another 
domicile. Mrs. Prust had the magnanimity not to disclose the cause of 
his abrupt departure. But, since the balance must be kept, and excess 
of kindness in one case of necessity implies defect in another, by a 
process of logic peculiar to herself, she elected to hold Colthurst re- 
sponsible for the loss of her lodger. She therefore, once again—without 
consulting Jenny—despatched her reluctant master-mariner to Went- 
worth Street in search of him, bearing a_ notification of Jenny’s 
condition, and a request ‘that Mr. Colthurst would be pleased to lose 


no time in coming and looking into it all himself, 


But the message did not get itself delivered till next morning ; for 
Colthurst was dining in St. George’s Road. It was a very happy little 
dinner, the happier, perhaps, because Madame Jacobini had a headache 
which prevented her appearing until afterwards in the drawing-room. 
Colthurst was singularly brilliant that night. He had forgotten the great 
cat Fate and her random selection of victims. He talked his best, was 
full of hope, of schemes for coming pictures; his hesitating, urgent 
speech was unusually effective, varied, eloquent. Antony Hammond 
and Mr. Carr, who happened to come in for an hour during the course 
of the evening, both left under the spell of his extraordinary force and 
vitality, left with the sense of having assisted at a rather superb exhibi- 
tion of intellectual and artistic activity. ven Madame Jacobini was 


carried off her feet. 


‘Good heavens, my dear child, she exclaimed, when he went away 
at last ; ‘but with the best will in the world to think otherwise, I must 
own that your Tartar is fascinating when he pleases—absolutely fasci- 
nating. And it is not only his talk, for one has a conviction the creature 
will be as good as his word. He inspires one with a really marvellous 
confidence in his powers.’ 

Mary laughed. It appeared to her, also, that ‘the creature’ was 


magnificently capable ; and that there was an ever new delight in loving 


and being loved by him. 


But though—to make use once more of his own rather pagan illustra- 
tion—though Colthurst might forget the great cat Fate, she had not 
forgotten him. Who, indeed, does she ever forget, if it comes to that ? 
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For while he dined with Miss Crookenden in St. George’s Road, Captain 
Prust arriving at the moment of the meal, sat down to supper with the 
landlady and her daughter in Wentworth Street. And the latter, as 
thank-offering for much nautical anecdote, supplied him with informa- 
tion of an extremely interesting character. This would be about the 
last of his journeys here, they supposed, in search of Mr. Colthurst. 
Why, didn’t he—Captain Prust—know? And then followed the current 
gossip. An heiress—for Mr. Colthurst knew how to feather his nest, 
it seemed—the lady’s name, a decidedly exaggerated account of her 
wealth and position, and how she had come more than once in her own 
carriage to leave a note ; her address, too, but they weren’t sure of the 
number. 


As he went home with that rolling, sea-faring gait of his, Captain 
Prust took his pipe out of his mouth more than once, and exclaimed 
aloud : 


‘Lord love you! whatever will S’lome say? S’lome’ll raise a breeze, 
will S’lome, and let him have it hot somehow.’ 


But some one with greater capacity—in the present case—for ‘letting 
him have it hot’ than even Mrs. Prust, notwithstanding that good lady’s 
gift of statement, took this matter in hand. For the next afternoon, 
though there was a drizzling, leaden-gray fog, and though she had hardly 
been out of the house since her return, Jenny herself sallied forth. Dot 
teazed to go too, but her mother bade her stay at home in a tone which 
rather surprised that forthcoming and coercive little person. First 
Jenny visited the newsagent, who kept the post-office two streets off, 
and with his assistance made out a certain name and address from the 
directory. Then she went away slowly through the chill of the dreary 
late autumn day, holding the fur shoulder-cape she wore over her 
claret-coloured ulster together across her aching chest ; breathing with 
difficulty in the thick atmosphere, stopping now and again to fight down 
a fit of coughing ; yet carrying her head erect, moving with some of her 
old statuesque grace, supported by the terrible purpose she had at 
heart. Several times she lost herself, for the fog grew denser as the 
afternoon advanced and it was not easy to read the names of the 
streets, overshot the turning she wanted, made her way back again, 
found the house at last. 


Jenny stood on the pavement a minute looking up at the house. A 
soft glow came through the lace curtains of the drawing-room windows ; 
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even from the outside it had an effect of luxury which bitterly incensed 
her. She leaned against the right-hand pillar of the portico to recover 
her breath. The clammy cold of the fog wrapped her round like a wet 
sheet, until she shivered; yet the stifling, choking pain at her chest 
made her long for more air, not less. For respiration is hardly 
comfortable work when you have spit up the larger half of one lung, 
and the vessels of the other are clogged by matter and blood. 


As she waited in the heavy-leaden grayness, a brougham drove up, 
and almost immediately the house door opened disclosing a perspective 
of warm colour and subdued light within. A young lady came the 
length of the hall, out on to the steps, and then turned to give some 
message to the maid holding open the door. Jenny had a full view 
of her. She saw a woman, tall, richly dressed, mistress of herself, and 
perfectly finished from head to heel as only women of the leisured 
classes can be 





have time and money to be. Saw a lovely face, with 
a sort of lofty gladness in its expression, as of one who carries store of 
some great happiness constantly about with her. For the moment she 
was almost awed, almost moved to pity; this woman was so young, so 
serene, so very fair. But jealousy such as Jenny’s knows neither fear 
nor mercy. From the first she did not doubt Mary’s identity. And the 
contrast between herself, ill, worn, wretched, spoilt, standing on the 
greasy pavement, and this exquisite child of good fortune, was too 
glaring. It infuriated Jenny. It inspired her with the daring and the 
dignity of intolerable wrong. She shook back her head, swept forward, 
stood at the bottom of the steps, the light from the open hall door 
falling upon her. She looked full, defiantly at Mary, as the latter 
prepared to descend the steps. 


. 


‘You’m Miss Crookenden ?’ she said. 


The young lady, startled, slightly annoyed, bowed a sufficiently 
haughty assent. 


‘Then I’m bound to speak to you, Jenny added. 


This handsome, battered woman, her appearance at once showy and 
shabby, her bearing almost insolent, her manner almost authoritative, 
was displeasing to Miss Crookenden from every point of view. 


‘I think you are under some mistake, she replied. ‘I am not aware 
that I know you.’ 
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‘No, you don’t know me, and that’s just where it is,’ Jenny returned. 
*You’m bound to know me—to know all about me’ 


Mary tried to retain her cold indifference of manner, but the incident 
was unexpected to the point of embarrassment, and she spoke with a 
certain haste. 


‘I cannot stay to hear what you may have to say now. I have an 
engagement. As you see, the carriage is waiting. I am going out. 
And I have no idea on what subject you can possibly require to speak 
to me.’ 


Jenny came up two steps—came close to her. 


‘I want to speak te you about the man you’m going to marry— 
about James Colthurst,’ she said. 


An indeterminate, vague horror seemed to pass before Mary 
Crookenden. 


‘I do not discuss Mr. Colthurst with strangers,’ she replied. 


‘I’m no stranger,’ Jenny said contemptuously. ‘Jim and me have 
been pretty intimate for a sight of years now.’ 


And then, in obedience to one of those swift changes of feeling 
which made her at once so impossible and—in a way—so fine, Jenny, 
secing the growing fear in the fair young face before her, spoke 
indulgently, as one speaks to a child. 


‘There, I don’t want to hurt you more’n I can help,’ she said. ‘And 
it ain’t fit for such as you to be standing here talking to me in the 
strect. You’m bound to hear it all sooner or later, best get it over at 


once. Send away your carriage, and let me come inside.’ 


Swallowing the cold, damp air as she talked provoked Jenny’s cough. 
She leaned one hand on the balustrade of the portico now for support, 
for the exertion of coughing doubled her together and made her unsteady 
on her feet. 


‘It'll pass, she gasped, ‘after a bit. Only let me come in. I won't 
keep you longer than I must. It'll be pretty rough on both of us—but 


let me come in. The fog’s killing, and I am awful tired. Let me rest a 
bit.’ 


Mary Crookenden hesitated ; and then, moved by the sight of the 


——— 
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woman's sad condition, moved by that indeterminate horror—to which 





any certainty, however damaging, seemed preferable—making a sign to 


Jenny to follow, turned and went into the house. 


‘If any one calls I am engaged,’ she said to the amazed and discreetly 
blank-faced Hannah. ‘Remember I see no one until I ring. The 
carriage can go back to the stables; if I want it I will send round 


later.’ 


She led the way into the dining-room. The shaded lamp hanging 
over the dinner table was already lighted, and the table laid for three. 
Colthurst dined with the two ladies again to-night, dined early, as they 
proposed going to the theatre. Her own picture looked at Mary with 
an odd fixedness—so it seemed—from its easel in a shadowy corner of 
the pretty, tasteful room. She stood just out of the circle of light cast 
by the lamp. She pulled off her gloves, locked her hands together, her 
attitude strained, her face unresponsive, set like a mask. 


‘You had better sit down, she said, ‘since you are tired. And 
please oblige me by telling me what you wish to tell me briefly and 
at once.’ 

Jenny took the nearest chair, perforce, for she had not strength to 
stand and talk both—It happened to be the one set at the table for 
Colthurst. Mary bit her lip. It was all she could do to prevent crying 
out.—Then Jenny glanced round the room deliberately, glanced at the 
‘portrait in the shadowy corner, at the silver, the dainty glass, the dessert 
and heaped up flowers upon the dinner table, fastened her eyes upon 


the girl herself. 


‘Jim knows well enough what he’s about as usual,’ she said. And her 
jealousy, her sense of the immense contrast between her own lot and 
that of her companion became well nigh insupportable. She leaned 
back in her chair, resting both wrists on the table, and stated her case 
against Colthurst baldly, mercilessly, without gradation, without those 
extenuating circumstances which put so wholly different a complexion 
upon some phases at all events of her miserable history. But jealousy 
and envy raised the devil in poor Jenny Parris. She struck and struck 
again, caring nothing how or where she struck so long as she drew 
blood. 


‘You want to have it short—very well, then, here it is. My name's 


Jane Parris. I come from Beera Mills, over right Brattleworthy, where 
you Crookenden folks live. Jim painted me there, made me love him there 
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a dozen years ago. And Jim’s like that, once care for him you can’t 
get along without him. I couldn’t stay when he was gone. I came up 
after him here to Lendon.’ 


The red showed in a hard triangle on either of Jenny’s hollow 
cheeks. 


‘You want to have it,’ she repeated, flinging the short, gasping 
sentences at Mary Crookenden, with a growing violence. ‘ Well, then, 
listen here. He’s kept me ever since, except when I’ve kept him. I’ve 
a child he’s the father of. He keeps us still.’ 


And the sentences hit Mary Crookenden blow on blow till her 
imagination, her reason, positively rocked under them. — Still she 


managed to maintain a show of outward calm. 


‘You make these dreadful assertions, but you bring no proof,’ she 
said haughtily. ‘1 have nothing beyond your bare word for their truth. 
Till I have more than that I shall not believe them.’ 


Yet even while she spoke Mary’s mind misgave her. All Colthurst’s 
allusions to a shame and wretchedness in his life, his old declaration 
that his love was hopeless, his later attempts to tell her that which she 
persistently refused to hear, Lancelot’s hinted story—all these crowded 
into her mind, giving the woman’s statements a distressing air of 
probability. 

‘If you don’t believe me, ask Jim then,’ Jenny replied. ‘ Jim’s cruel 
hard by times, but I’ve never known him lic. He won't deny me and 
the child; I don’t think that of him. And Cap’n and Mrs. Prust know 
all about it. And, if you want proofs, I’ve got letters and things of his 


down to our place. And if you want more, well, there’s the child—if 
you don’t believe me, I reckon you’ve only to look a bit at Dot.’ 


In her increasing excitement Jenny pulled off her hat, threw it down 
on the carpet beside her, and with her left hand impatiently rubbed back 
the masses of her dark hair. She was very terrible just then in the 
tragedy of her coarsened beauty, her untidy attire, her broken health, 
her great sense of wrong. Mary saw her face clearly for the first time, 
saw it, and, alas! knew it—wasted by disease, disfigured by passion 
though it was—for the face of the woman in Colthurst’s great picture, 


the face of the woman of Slerracombe deer-park, and knowing it 
turned sick as death. 


‘Have you done?’ she said. ‘ Because if so, go—go at once, 
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Jenny swept the glasses, the fish knife and fork to left and right 
pushed the basket-folded napkin back against the flowers, obliterated the 
place laid for Colthurst—for the man she loved, the man whom, in 
obedience to that love, so queerly does human affection display itself, 
she was now seeking to blast and dishonour, forgetting all his patience 
towards her. Forgetting too—and let us not forget it, for sentiment in 
these lamentable cases is very much too prone to run amuck at the man, 
and range itself wholly and blindly on the side of the woman—forgetting 
that, in the first instance, she was at least as much to blame as he was, 
as much tempter as tempted, as ready to seduce as to yield to seduction. 
Then she rested her elbows on the table, her chin in both hands, and 
looked fixedly once more at Miss Crookenden. 


‘No, I’ve not done yet, she answered. ‘For he’s mine! he’s mine by 
right !—mine before Almighty God. Times and again he promised he'd 
marry me. And so I swore I'd come and tell you.’ 


‘And you have told me,’ Mary said. ‘ Now go.’ 
‘But will you give him up?’ Jenny demanded. 


For a long minute the two looked across the dinner-table into cach 


other's eyes. 
‘ Till I know more, no,’ Mary Crookenden said. 


‘Ah! you're a brave one, Jenny cried. Then she settled her chin in 
her hands again. ‘All the same he’s mine I tell you. What'll you do 
for him against what I’ve done? Will you wash and mend and cook 
for him, stretch his canvases, clean his palettes, stand for him the livelong 


day in your clothes and out of them ?’ 
‘ 


Mary made a movement of repudiation. Jenny tossed back her 
head, and her voice, husky from that ailing throat and chest, grew fuller, 


deeper, with sheer force of defiant emotion. 


‘I’ve done that, and more than that, she went on. ‘When he was 
ill and times were bad, I’ve worked for him. I’ve stood model in all the 
studios worth naming in London—and Paris too for that matter. And 
the painters have been rarely pleased to get me, for I’ve had my share 
of good looks as well as the rest—And I’ve done more’n that. Four 
years ago when he was took so ill, it was summer time and the schools 


were shut and most every one was holiday-making, so trade was awful 


slack,’ 
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Jenny paused, lowered her eyes, began playing nervously with 
Colthurst’s fish knife and fork. 


‘But there’s one trade at which a healthy woman can always make 
a living in a big town, worse luck. And Jim was awful bad, it was 
touch and go with him. We hadn’t a brass farthing left.’ 


Her head went down into her hands, her shoulders heaved and 


shook. 


‘And Jim’s not the man you'll let die if there’s a way to help it. 
He’s worth a sight too much. So I took to that trade. To keep him 
and the child alive I walked the cursed hell of those Paris streets.’ 


On those last words a long silence followed. Mary Crookenden stood 
perfectly still, a great sense of disgrace upon her, making her whole body 
burn and tingle from head to foot. For the gross, bestial side of exist- 
ence, the smallest hint of which all her life long she had so studiously 
and proudly ignored, from which she had so haughtily turned away, 
suddenly lay bare and open before her. The corruption which runs 
below the seemly surface of our every-day life, even as sewers below 
some noble city, the corruption which is a constant quantity in human 
nature, civilized and savage alike, suddenly sent up its stench into her 
nostrils. And so, just now, it was not her private grief, not the question 
of Colthurst’s wrong-doing, his guilt or innocence in respect of this 
unhappy woman, not the question of his future relation to herself which 
so appalled Mary Crookenden, rather was it this uncompromising 
revelation of the evil—ah! the infinite pity of it!—indissolubly joined, 
as beast with god, to that apparently best and dearest gift bestowed on 


mortals—the gift of love. 


‘God’ll forgive me,’ Jenny murmured hoarsely, at last. ‘I reckon 
He will, but I doubt Jim won’t never forgive. Jim can’t forget it. He 


always goes back on it. He’s been changed to me ever since.’ 


After a while she raised her head, got on to her feet, pushed back 
her hair languidly, tried to pin on her hat. But now that her passion 
was spent she felt her weakness doubly. The room turned with her, she 


was giddy and faint. 


‘I'll go. I’ve told you pretty well all, as I swore I'd tell any of you 
fine ladies who he might want to marry. Now you know how it stands 


between him and me.’ 
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Jenny lurched, laid hold of the back of the chair, sat down again. 
‘I'll go, she repeated. ‘ But I feel mortal bad. I’m parched.’ 


A cut-glass jug of iced water was standing on the table near her. 
She put out her hand, tried to raise it; but her wrist gave, the ice 
rattled, and the water slopped over on to the cloth. ‘Ah! dear heart, 


Jenny exclaimed. 


Then Mary Crookenden recovered herself. Putting a great force upon 
herself she came round from the further side of the table, took the claret 
glass that had been set for Colthurst, filled it with water, placed a 
dessert dish before the woman full of grapes. 


‘Eat—drink,’ she said. 


So far Jenny had thought only of herself, had acted under the 
dominion of her sense of injury alone. But the tone of Miss Crookenden’s 
grave voice, the graciousness of her action, stirred the better spirit in 
poor Jenny. And as she looked up at the girl, and saw the proudly 
glad face of less than an hour ago cruelly altered, rigid and ghastly as 
that of a corpse, she understood something of the immense pain she had 


inflicted—repented, was overcome by remorse. 


‘No, no, she said, pushing away the grapes. ‘I'll go—I must go. 
I’m not so bad but what I can walk, and it’s not fitting I should eat or 
drink in this house.’ 

She rose, went through the warm, bright hall, opened the street door. 
Then she gave a great cry, for there against the blurred, shifting, 
mournful dimness of the fog was Colthurst’s tall, high-shouldered 


figure. . 


‘Ah! you are here, you've seen her, you have taken your revenge at 
y I y dD 


last! D-damn you! damn you! d-damn you! Jenny Parris,’ he said. 
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CHAPTER III 





® ~—\T sca it was a wild night, and on land it was not 





much better. The half-dozen small houses that 
cluster about the four roads at Beera Cross were 
shut up, only a square of redness here and there, 
through a curtain, tight-strained behind the flower- 
pots, across their little windows. The Brattle- 
worthy carrier’s van stops to set down passengers, 
on its way back from Yeomouth, three times a 
week at the Cross about eight o'clock. And Jenny 
Parris staggered as she stepped out of that close- 


packed, jolting, rattling vehicle. 


This was one of her impulsive escapades, one 
of her mad revolts against circumstance and 
conditions. All other comfort failing, her heart had turned in un- 
reasoning desire towards her own people, her own country. It 
had seemed to her that once down in the West all would be changed, 
health and beauty would come back; for poor Jenny was incurably 
hopeful even at this pass. And so, not as repentant prodigal, but 
as seeker after her lost youth, she had left Delamere Crescent that 
morning, left kindly Mrs. Prust tearful, shaking her head. And as the 
train brought her further and furtl2r westward, as the soft air caressed 
her check, the fine-featured, high-coloured, West-country folk met her 
eye, the glib familiar speech met her ear, Jenny’s spirits rose. She had 
felt unusually well to-day, the dragging weight of illness had become 
less burdensome. Dave would be good to her, father would be good to 
her. The path of life, which for so long now had run persistently 
downhill, would turn, begin to ascend, disclosing pleasant prospects. 
She longed, with a foolish, heart-sick longing, for the smell of the 
sea, longed to handle the herring nets, longed to hear the trample 
and grind of the ground-swell on the beach. It seemed to her, as I say, 
she might recover thus her lost youth; and recovering that, might even 
yet recover her lost love. Colthurst might return to her ; return, forgetting 
much that had fallen out but ill of late, forgetting the terrible words he 
had spoken, forgetting all—as she just now was so willing to forget— 
save that once, long ago, here in the tender-hearted West-country she and 


he had courted and loved. 


This sounds absurd. But the Celt is always absurd, extravagant, 
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impossible. Of them it is written,‘ They went forth to the war, but they 
always fell.” Written truly—romantic, wrong-headced, infinitely pathetic 
race! And now, at this lowest ebb of her fortunes, the irrepressible 
Celt arose in Jenny, making her sing a swan-song of longing, of foolish, 
baseless hope. If she went away from London, went away to the home 
of her girlhood, she would find her girlhood there, waiting for her. 


But the swan-song had died down somewhat during those jolting nine 
miles out from Yeomouth ; died down yet lower as she stood now in the 
open space before the small, close-shut cottages at Beera Cross, while the 
carrier's van rattled and bumped away into the distance along the 
straight, high-banked Roman road. For there was still a good mile to 
walk. And the night, though warm, was wild ; and the westerly wind, 
though soft as milk, was boisterous. It drove shouting over the bare 
upland country, broke in great waves against the little huddled houses, 
roared through the oak, beech, and larch woods where it struck them in 
the windings of the combe. The moon was past the full, a low-hanging 
stormy moon, blurred and irregular in outline, and encircled by a great 
reddish halo ; a moon showing fitfully between the floats of dark ragged 
cloud, that raced up out of the Atlantic across the pallid green gray sky 
and across her face. 


Jenny had not reckoned with accessories of storm and darkness 
when she set forth. Had not reckoned seriously with the fact that she 
knew practically nothing of what awaited her at Beera ; did not know, 
indeed, whether her father was yet alive or not. In starting on this wild- 
goose chase, her mind, according to its fatal custom, had overstepped 
intervening difficulties and grasped merely at the fancied end to be 
reached. But now alone, save for Dot, bewildered and sleepy, clinging 
in most unwonted spirit of sdependence close against her, face to face 
with the tumult of the night, poor Jenny’s swan-song died down, and 
the intervening difficulties took on large proportions. She dreaded the 
long walk down the combe. The van was gone, however, and a shyness 
possessed her, she could not make up her mind to knock at those closed 
doors and ask for a night’s shelter, or even for a lantern, so she turned 
down the steep lane which seemed to yawn a dark abyss ahead. 


Dot hung back. The London-bred child, at home in the streets, 
fearless before that most alarming of all phenomena to some of us, a 
human crowd, shrunk from this closeness to nature. 


‘Oh! I’m awful scared to go down into that ugly old black place, 


Mammy, she whispered. 
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Jenny was half scared herself. But there was no help for it. So she 
kept tight hold of the child’s hand. 


‘Don’t be a silly, she said. ‘There’s nothing to harm you. We'm 
going home.’ 


And so, hugging the left bank for shelter, stumbling in the deep, 


moist wheel-tracks by the roadside, they struggled on. 


At the turn of the combe, the little church, nestled in the hillside, 
rose sharply-defined against the gloom of the woods beyond. And the 
grave-stones stood up white and stark, seeming to move, sway, incline 
towards each other in ghostly confabulation as the cloud shadows rushed 
over them. Then Jenny, superstitious as she was, became scared in 
truth. And though her breath was short, and her knees weak, she hurried 
the child on down the hill, gasping, not daring to look behind her. For 
in the cry and swish of the wind, in the rustle of fallen oak and beech 
leaves whirling along the road-way beside her, she heard the stifled, 
pleading voices of the dead—mother, friends of long ago, a baby sister 
whom she had lost as litthe more than a_ baby herself, poor name- 
less corpses, too, cast up, maimed and disfigured, by the ocean along 
that iron coast—calling to her to come and join them, to lie beside 
them in their shallow, rock-floored graves. Her pace quickened almost 
toarun., The swan-song of hope died out completely in her heart. And 
Dot fell to sobbing, mingling her pitiful little private and personal out- 
cry with the thousand-tongued lament of the gale in the woods. 


Here the road narrows, is more closed in and overhung by trees. A 
leafy cloud obscured the moon too, making the darkness for some 
hundred yards profound. And poor Dot sobbed and slipped, slipped 
and sobbed. She had ona smart little pair of new yellow boots, high- 
heeled, smooth-soled, a present from Captain Prust, as ill-suited as 
boots could well be to the alternately rocky and slimy road—for, thanks 
to the large amount of rain which had fallen of late, springs had broken 
up right in the middle of it, washing the road-metal bare in places, and 
in others forming long streaks of rusty, iron-stained mud. Fortunately 
the wind lessened, there was a partial lull, the tumult of sound abated. 
Jenny walked slower, she felt as though she had a band across her 
chest that was being drawn ever tighter and tighter till the pain of it 
amounted to agony, and her mouth filled—she knew the taste only too 


well —filled with blood. 
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Just then the moon sailed out from behind the cloud and spread a 
tender sorrowful-seeming light over the road, and woods, and the steep 
hillsides. And immediately on her right, weird, mystic, fairy-like under 
that thin silvery radiance, Jenny saw the rough cart-track, buried in 
large-leaved butter-burr, leading up through the larch plantation to the 
disused stone-quarry. The gate, the little bridge of slate slabs spanning 
the stream. It was here she and Colthurst had given and taken their 


first fatal kiss, and so the spot was dear and dreadful to her both at once. 


Still, though she wiped it away again and again, the blood rose in 
her throat, stained her lips. She had never bled like this before ; and a 
sombre belief settled down on Jenny that at this rate the voices calling 
from the churchyard would not call long in vain, that not health and 
recovered girlhood but something very different waited for her in the 
little white-walled town that weary half mile below. And the settling 
down of this belief was very frightful to her. With the giving out of 
hope came a giving out of physical strength. She was too distressed, 
too disheartened, for the moment, to go further. She crossed the rough 
bridge, sank down among the lush damp growth of grass and ferns, 
leaned her poor head against the gate-post. While Dot, throwing her 
arms about her mother’s waist, hiding her face in her lap, cried aloud, 
partly in panic terror of the storm, the loneliness, the large mystery of 
the night, partly in childish misery over the soiling and spoiling by;mud 
and wet of her smart, new, yellow boots. 


‘I wants togo back, Mammy. I wants to go back to the Capt'n and 
Mrs. Prust,’ she wailed. ‘It’s awful ugly here with nothing but trees 
and no streets. Why ever don’t they light the gas? And I’m ever so 
hungry, and there’s cold creepy-crawlics running up my legs. And the 
moon’s nasty, all crooked like, it’s got a swelled face. Oh! Mammy, 
let’s go back. I won't never call it poky again if you'll only go back.’ 


But as the blood rose, hot, acrid, nauscous into her mouth, the 
conviction deepened in Jenny that she should never go back. Yet it 
was not so much the fear of death, as an immense, profound, all- 
engulfing regret for the false promises of life which caused her most 
poignant grief. Pushing the crying child away with an uncontrollable 
movement of impatience, she flung the skirt of her gown up over her 
face and head ; and thus veiled, rocked herself to and fro in the frail 
moonlight, and wept and wept. 
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CHAPTER IV 


the window-seat in the Rector’s study among an 
orderly confusion of piled-up pamphlets, transactions 
of learned societies in drab and blue covers, and 
miscellaneous dsjecta membra of printed matter, 
Mary Crookenden sat waiting for the post to come 
in. The Rector’s study, though uncompromisingly 
square, is a pleasant room, lined on three sides with 
book-shelves from floor to ceiling. Its furnishings are 
by no means new, but they have a certain friendly 


comfortableness about them from long use. Mary 





could remember the room just as it now was, since the early years 
of her childhood. Neither it nor Uncle Kent ever changed. The fire- 
light danced over the big tiger-skin rug and the deep crimson covered 
arm-chairs just as cosily, and Kent Crookenden’s steady, kindly cyes 
met hers just as reassuringly now, as when she wore those very short 
and staring-coloured frocks which had so disturbed Mrs. Crookenden’s 
sense of propriety. 


Out of doors the three days’ gale was abating at last ; but the wind 
still blew gusty, driving the fine, soft rain past the window in silver-gray 
scuds. The heart-shaped lawn and carriage-sweep were strewn with 
leaves, the rusty reds and browns of which offered a sharp contrast to 
the vivid green of the turf and purple-blue tones of the shingly gravel. 
The said carriage-sweep is bordered by a thick-set shrubbery of rhodo- 
dendron under a ring of trees, the upper branches of which, bared by 
the gale, framed in an irregular oval of gray sky, while between the 
trunks of them, looking away to the front gate past the stables, was a 


vagueness of hurrying mist. 


Nature still quivered, as it seemed, from the recent violence of storm 
and tempest. The outlook was a melancholy one. But Mary liked it 
none the less well for that. She felt grateful, indeed, to the Earth-Mother 
for setting her great symphony in a minor key, and fingering out only 
low-toned pensive music. For over the girl, likewise, a tempest had 
passed, from which she still quivered, from which her inward sky was 
still overcast. The shock of her interview with James Colthurst’s 
former mistress had been profound, had shaken the very foundations of 
her being. It had wounded her pride ; wounded her moral sense ; had 
endangered her trust in herself and in those innate beliefs which had 


so far ruled her conduct; it had changed all the values; put a new 
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complexion on much she had learned of late to hold dearest. It had 
effected nothing less, indeed, than a revolution in her outlook on life. 
Finally, it had raised a practical question of the very gravest moment, 
a question which it was impossible to ignore, which she was compelled to 
answer. Not that her affection for Colthurst was lessened. It remained. 
Its dominion over her was strong as ever. But the quality of it had 
suffered change. It had lost its brilliancy, lost its fearless delight, 
above all, had lost its innocence. For during her interview with Jenny 
Parris she had been forced, willy-nilly, to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, and to her sorrow, to her shame—a 
shame, the bitterness of which no man, I fancy, will ever quite under- 
stand or measure—her eyes were opened. She recoiled with the anger, 
with the fierce disdain, that is a constant quantity in the purity of 


a high-minded young girl. 


And it was under the influence of that recoil that she too had turned 
her steps westward. She required to be alone, required to think. 
Required to adjust her mind to the altered aspect this bitter increase of 
knowledge gave to life. Required, above all, to find an answer to that 
practical question of right and wrong, the answering of which—for she 
did not permit herself to blink the truth—involved not only her own 
future, but that of three other persons as well. 


The fundamental rectitude of Mary’s nature displayed itself rather 
admirably at this juncture. Cost her what it might, until that question 
was answered, she had told herself she would not see James Colthurst 


again. 


Happily Slerracombe House was empty, Mrs. Crookenden and 
Carrie having gone up to London to welcome the Duckingfields home 
from their wedding-tour, and ‘assist in inducting them to the large and 
somewhat funereal mansion they had elected to take in Cromwell 
Road. So Brattleworthy offered a safe harbour of refuge, as it appeared, 
to our storm-tost maiden where she might think the sad thoughts born 


of deepening experience and arrive at right conclusions in peace. 


Cyprian Aldham, it is true, was still at Beera, for he had turned 
back in a sternly ascetic spirit to undiluted clericalism and parochialism 
on the breaking off of his marriage. The sacerdotal note was the 
master-note, after all,in Mr. Aldham. But then it appeared probable to 
Mary that Aldham would dislike mecting her, at least as much as she 
would dislike meeting him ; so that she did not think it necessary to let 


his neighbourhood deter her from going to Brattleworthy. She wanted 
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quiet, she wanted the support of an unbiassed judgment; and that 
support, when she had sufficient fortitude to tell her grief and ask for 


it, she believed, and rightly, she would get from her uncle, the Rector. 


The post came in extra late, as it invariably does when one sits at 
the window wishing and watching. But it came at last, and Mary re- 
ceived her letters. One from dear faithful Sara Jacobini, that was a 
matter of course. One with Indian stamps and post-marks. Mary 
sighed, laid it in her lap unopened. What poor Lance had to say would 
keep, it could not be gay reading, particularly just now. But there 
was a third letter, to which Mary’s fingers clung very tenderly as she 
handled it, while her eyebrows drew together and her lips grew 
white. 

‘How can I reason with you?’ Colthurst wrote. ‘ You have flown off 
atatangent. You forget that nothing is really altered in our relation 
to one another. I am substantially the same person, you substantially 
the same likewise. The past days are just as sacred, the coming days 
may be just as sweet as ever we dreamed before you knew this thing. 
And see, it was always there—there no more, but equally, there no less, 
now that you know of its existence. It has become not one bit more 
real, more actual, more potent for evil, by the fact of your having know- 
ledge of it. Therefore be reasonable, my best beloved. Don’t mistake 
shadow for substance ; regard the thing simply, in an unexaggerated 
light. Do not allow sentiment to warp your judgment.’ 


If this trenched on sophistry, to Mary it was sophistry of a dan- 
gerously coercive sort. For as she read she could hear Colthurst’s voice, 
broken by emotion, urgent, yet gentle, pleading with her in every 
sentence. Could feel the strange charm alike of his power and his 
weakness ; the upsetting pathos of the man’s tremendous personality 
combined with his childlike trust and dependence on herself. Ah! it 
was splendid after all to be loved by James Colthurst. 


Instinctively she shifted her position a little, raised her head, her 
eyes began to dilate, her lips to regain their colour. And as she moved, 
Lancelot’s unopened letter fetched away, slipped off her lap, lodged in 


a cleft between the Anthropological Society’s reports and the Transac- 
tions of the British Association for 18—. Mary paid no heed to it; 
after a minute’s pause she read on. 


‘And see, my darling, at least I have done you no wrong. Long 


before I met you last summer I had parted, to all intents and purposes, 
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with Jenny Parris. Years ago she pleased the baser part of me—but it 
is a profanation to speak of the affection I once bore her and that 
which I bear you, on the same page. Women such as you have but 
one sort of love to give—holy, undefiled, complete. We men, alas! 
have many sorts of love to give, so you must not judge us by your 
standard. Nature perhaps, custom and habit certainly, have made 
us grievously different in this respect. Only understand that whatever 
quality of love I may have entertained for her is dead long ago. She 
herself, by her own action, destroyed it. Still | have no desire to go into 
that, to clear myself at her expense, or to use her offences as a cloak 
for my own. I will deal justly by her—don’t be afraid. She shall not 
want, and her child shall be provided for. But from henceforth she 
passes out of our lives—yours and mine. I will arrange all that. And 
yet, though it sounds like a paradox, | am almost thankful she declared 
herself to you, for now no shadow of concealment is between us. You 
know I tried to tell you, but you would not hear. Believe me, if you 
can forgive the passing distress, that this has happened is best for 


us both—if you will only be reasonable.’ 


Mary leaned her head against the window sash, and gazed out at the 
wind and wet. It was not casy to resist that pleading voice ; while 
casy enough, in response to its pleading, to be reasonable according to 


the fashion it enjoined. 


‘And so by the memory of all our best hours together, by the 
memory of every promise, every gracious word, every caress—in the 
name of the redemption you have worked in me, in my thoughts, 
ambitions, purposes—I implore you to put away the remembrance of 
this vile thing, in as far as it gomes between us, cuts you off from me, 
keeps us apart. Because, my dearest, if you do not I cannot answer for 
myself. I used to be pretty well able to face the world alone. I can’t 
do so any longer. Without you the clue is lost, I have nothing to guide 
me, nothing to steer by. The last three days have been infernal. | 
dare not write, hardly dare think about them, They have been days of 
outer darkness. I fancied I knew what torment was, but it seems I did 
not. This was something new. I have no words for it—it was the abomina- 
tion of desolation. Art herself, for a moment, was false to me, turned 
grotesque ; mocked me, drawing aside her garments and showing me 
that under the goodly seeming of them was nothingness, vacancy, 


a strong delusion. Mary, no man has ever loved a woman more 


devoutly than I you. I must have you. By God! I will have you. 
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See, across the distance you have put between us, I stretch out my arms 
to you. Dear love, you won't have the heart to resist—you will hear, 
understand, the greatness of my need, yield, forget. Already I hold 
you, see your eyes again, kiss your lips—then all is well. Short of that, 
oh, well, short of that—for loving as I love you no less than that, no 
compromise—is possible—-for me there remains only the abomination of 


desolation. So give way, my dear one—hear me, and forget.’ 


Shall we condemn Mary Crookenden as light-minded, wanting in 
strength of purpose, of moral stamina, because by the time she had 
finished reading Colthurst’s letter, heart had gained over head ? Because 
she ceased struggling to discriminate between abstract right and wrong 
in an all-compelling awareness of her lover’s desperate need of her? 
Because her whole nature answered to his bitter cry ? Because, in short, 
the great god once more conquered, came into possession of his own 
again ? Human nature being what it is, and we ourselves, excellent 
reader, being after all, you know, but human, had best perhaps be 


silent, cover our mouth. 


Getting up, clasping her hands behind her, the letter in them, she 
began walking backwards and forwards across the room ; first the warm 
firelight, then, as she turned, the wan, pensive light of the wet autumn 


morning alternately touching her figure. 


‘Yes, I will give way, she answered out loud. ‘I understand. I 


will try to forget.’ 


And then, once having yielded, the longing to relieve his suspense, to 
shorten the time of his probation, took possession of Mary Crookenden. 
She went over to the window—if it was not too wet she would go out 
now quickly by herself, go up to the post-office in the village, telegraph 


to him at once. 


But though the rain was not heavy, Mary left the window hastily, 
in consternation, for, walking up the carriage-drive, his long black 
macintosh shiny from the damp, was no less a person than Mr. 
Aldham himself. And the sight of him, at this particular moment, was 
particularly jarring to Miss Crookenden. To cross the hall with a view 
to going up stairs, she must pass the front door, so it appeared safer 
to stay where she was. Fortunately the Rector was out. But Ald- 
ham’s near neighbourhood made her extremely nervous, all the same 
for it brought keenly before her the most unsatisfactory episode in her 
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experience. On the face of it she had behaved badly to Mr. Aldham, 
had made a fool of him. He was not precisely the kind of person who 
relishes being made a fool of; and on parting with her he had per- 
mitted himself to tell her quite plainly his opinion of her behaviour. 
His remarks had been extremely pungent. Mary reddened at the mere 
recollection of them. The events of the last week had been sad 
cnough, heaven knows, but they at least had been dignified ; and there 
was something very distasteful, displeasing to her in having these other 
inglorious recollections—not only of Mr. Aldham’s specches, but of all 
the strife of tongues that had arisen around her broken engagement, 
and of all that odious business of returning her wedding presents— 
revived just now. It seemed to vulgarize the present, to cheapen it. 
Mary stood on the tiger-skin rug, full of resentment, her hands behind 


her, still clasping Colthurst’s letter. 


In the jong run, 1 suppose, we all really do what we like best. And on 
that hypothesis, Mr. Aldham unquestionably liked doing what more 
malleable and less rigidly self-opinionated persons would have voted 
highly embarrassing and disagreeable. Tor after a very short delay 
the study door was opened and the servant ushered him into the 


room. 


Aldham had preserved the gift of extracting all personal and 
related meaning from his expression, and presenting himself to you 
as a chilly abstraction. He might have been meeting Miss Crookenden 
for the first time. The effect was neither pleasant nor reassuring. He 
bowed on entering the room, came within speaking distance, delivered 
himself of his business deliberately, with unbending severity of manner. 


‘I find Mr. Crookenden is out, he said. ‘I therefore think it best 
to speak directly to you. This will save time, and in the present 
case time is of importance. I come in the interests of one of my 


parishioners.’ 


Mary inclined her head in acknowledgment of this speech. If he 
was cold, she at least could be cold too—all the same her cheeks were 


burning. The position appeared to her singularly ungraceful. 


‘I was called in carly this morning to a woman, who apparently is 
dying. She informs me that you are acquainted with her and with her 


unfortunate career. She is most desirous to see you, as she has some- 


thing to communicate to you which—so she says—it is impossible for 
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her to mention to any but yourself. She has been away from Beera 
for many years. She is a daughter, I learn, of the disenting lobster- 
catcher, William Parris.’ 


Mary could not help herself—it hurt too much—she gave a sort 
of imploring cry. The severity of Aldham’s bearing suffered no di- 
minution. His lips were tightly compressed, his light blue eyes as hard 
as steel. He told himself he was acting rightly, acting as the priest is 
bound to act, letting no private considerations interfere with the duty he 
owes to a member of his flock. He told himself he suffered acutely. 
Hie did not add that revenge is sweet. It took Mary some seconds to 


recover herself, during that time he waited silent. 


‘You have alluded to—to this woman’s unfortunate career, the girl 
said at last in proud desperation. ‘Do you know what it has been ?’ 


‘In part, yes, Aldham answered calmly. 


‘Then surely you must see—you must understand—that I cannot 
hold any communication with her. To ask me to do so is to insult 
me, Mr. Aldham.’ 


The young clergyman’s delicate-featured face grew scarlet, but he 
retained self-possession. 


‘ That, pardon me, is beside the mark,’ he replied. ‘ This unfortunate 
woman, Jane Parris, is in very poor circumstances, deserted by the 
person upon whom she has the strongest claim ; she is mortally ill. 
Her case is a most distressing one ; and I, as her pastor, am under the 
obligation, at whatever cost to myself, to do what I can to mitigate that 
distress. She entreats to see you, Miss Crookenden; and I own it 
appears to me, that far from its being impossible you should accede 
to her request, she has a peculiar right to your consideration. Since she 
has expressed the wish, expressed it in the most urgent terms I may 
add, I do not myself comprehend how you can conscientiously refuse 
to gratify it.’ 

Again Aldham waited silently, while in Mary Crookenden a rather 
agonizing battle went forward. For it was cruel, cruel, surely, that 
just now when her whole spirit was molten by the passion of 
those concluding sentences of Colthurst’s letter, she should be called to 
perform this tremendous act of self-abnegation. She began to walk up 
and down again, her head bent, her eyes fixed upon the ground, the 
room very still save for the dragging rustle of her gown, the crackle of 
the fire, the swish of the rain against the window. 
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And Aldham, not without unconscious but actual satisfaction, 
watched her, registering the progress of the battle. Depend upon it, 
the view of human nature which sces in Inquisitors nothing but 
monsters of brutality and iniquity is an uncommonly crude one. Most 
acting members of the Holy Office, I fancy, were extremely fine 
gentlemen whose intellectual and moral sense was exquisitely well- 
trained. 


At length the girl stopped; and Aldham had to own that the 
stately quality of her beauty had never been more notable than in this 
moment of humiliation and defeat. 


‘Please tell Jane Parris she may expect me this afternoon—that is, 
if it is not inconvenient to you to give her a message,’ she said. 


‘Not in the least. But I should fail in discharging my mission 
unless I stated that she expresses the greatest anxiety to see you some 
time before to-day’s post goes out.’ 


Then Mary began to gauge the extent of the sacrifice that would 
be demanded of her. She flinched, would have prayed for mercy, 
perhaps, had any one but Cyprian Aldham been the bearer of this call 
upon her courage. As it was she answered him quietly. 


‘In that case I need not trouble you with any message. I will order 
the carriage at once, and shall reach Beera sooner than you will. 


She went towards the door, Aldham moved too, opened it, held it 
open for her. Mary bowed as she passed, but without looking at him. 
And Aldham told himself once more he had suffered acutely during 
this conversation. , 


‘ But I did right in speaking, in not sparing myself, he added. ‘1 
did quite right.’ 


And later that same morning, Mary Crookenden, the purest, most 
gracious instincts of her womanhood called forth by the irresistible 
appeal of poverty, sickness, the on-coming of the mystery of death, 
knelt on the uneven, worm-eaten, boarded floor beside Jenny’s 
testerless bed, listened to her husky, gasping speech and answered her 
very gently. 


‘I thought on the grapes and the glass ef water, Jenny said, ‘I knew 
you were like that, when you heard how bad I was you'd come. 
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There’s not many of your sort as ‘ud do it, but I reckoned you would, 
because of that glass of water.’ 


‘Yes,’ Mary murmured, soothingly ; ‘ yes.’ 


‘Dying’s a poor enough tale, anyway,’ Jenny went on; ‘but it’s 
most past bearing when you have to go all alone, with the curse on you 
of the one you've loved best. I know I ought to set my thoughts on 
the Lord, and soI do. But somehow your heart turns back, spite of 
you. And Jim’s very strong—nothing don’t frighten you much when 
he’s by. You know all about that.’ 


‘Yes,’ Mary Crookenden murmured again. ‘Ah, yes.’ 


‘Poor, dear soul, Jenny gasped. ‘it’s pretty rough on you, too. 
But you'll make him forgive me? You'll let me see him again, for 
certain ?’ 


And once more Mary assented. Then Jenny raised herself and 
spoke with a tremulous haste : 


‘Only you'll make him understand he’s bound to come on the 
quict, when father’s out to sea, because he’s mad against Jim for the 
scandal he holds he’s brought on the place along of me. Aunt Sarah 
Jane is always tellin’ what he says he'll do to him if he ever shows his 


face in Beera town.’ 
Jenny sank back upon her poor pillows. 


‘And God knows, I’d rather go unforgiven, sooner go without ever 
setting eyes on him again, though it ’ud be awful hard, than that any 


harm should overtake him.’ 
Jenny smiled a little to herself. 
‘Jim’s too good to waste,’ she said. 


But that smile touched the limit of Mary’s power of endurance. 
For this woman’s unconqucrable pride in, unconquerable belief in, James 
Colthurst—a pride and belief rivalling her own, yet divided from it by 
so frightfully different a past, was positively staggering to her reason. 
That roads, distinct as those leading upward to paradise, down into the 
abyss, should reach precisely the same end; that she—she, Mary 
Crookenden, proudly clean in body and soul—that she and this poor 


dying prostitute should share the same longing, the same faith, the same 
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devotion—should find their deepest joy, their deepest sorrow in love of the 
same man—was too bewildering a revelation of equality, of the brother- 
hood which, despite all our placings of higher and lower, still binds 
human beings together with bonds stronger than class or creed, stronger 
than vice and virtue, strong as life and death itself. Mary felt she must 
go, escape, must be by herself, silent, alone with the sad sweet music of 
the great Earth-Mother out in the wind and the wet, or she would have 
no power left to face what remained yet to be done of this strange 


day’s work. 


She rose from her knees, but the sick woman, perceiving her 


intention, caught feebly at a fold of her dress. 


‘You're coming to see me again?’ she gasped. ‘The others is 
always on about Jim and his wickedness till I’m fairly mazed with their 
clack. You’m the only one as know. And then you're very good to 
look at, like the sun, shining and lighting up this poor place. God 
bless you—I never thought to live to say that.’ 


And so Colthurst’s letter was answered. Not telling him his love 
would return ; not bidding him seek his love. But bidding him hasten, 
put aside work, put aside anger and vengeance, forget past injuries, past 
offences, journey down to Beera Mills and comfort Jenny Parris as she 
lay on her death-bed. 


Lucas MALET. 


(To be continued.) 
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Atm Vey, Ce | is necessary before I proceed to speak further on 
om y 


Me Poet the subject of Mr. Stanley’s treatment of the officers 
: of his Rear Column, and especially of his charges 


against Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson, that I 





should recall to my reader's recollection the course 
of events in this controversy. The dates of the various 
letters, telegrams, and statements made by Mr. Stanley 
and his faithful lieutenant, Mr. Bonny, have no 


slight bearing upon the question at issue ; and though it is unfortu- 
nately impossible for me in the space at my disposal to do more 
than indicate the significance of these dates, and the intrinsic proof 
which they afford that Mr. Stanley’s allegations against others and 
excuses for himself vary according to the whim or the necessity of the 
moment, yet I do not think that there will be the slightest difficulty in 
showing that this gentleman, who is so free of his charges of falsehood 
and inaccuracy against others, is quite capable of deliberately contra- 
dicting his own words as well as those of his adversaries, when he finds 
it convenient to do so. Many other points will, I think, be inci- 
dentally shown by this examination, and we shall probably find a good 
deal of subsidiary evidence which will help us to determine the question 
of Mr. Stanley’s veracity.) 

The present article is mainly concerned with Mr. Stanley’s own 
conduct, but before proceeding to this I wish to remind my readers of 
what was either proved, or at least shown to have strong documentary 
evidence in its favour, by that article. I especially wish to point out 
that there was no single assertion made in that paper on hearsay 
evidence, with the exception of one to which I specifically called atten- 


1 The following brief »ésumé of the chief statements made in this controversy with the dates appended will be 
found useful by those interested in this question. —H.Q. 

1. Publication of Barttelot’s Diaries, about end of October.—2. Vague statements and insinuations by Mr. 
Stanley against Barttelot and Jameson, and various letters from their relatives and friends with regard thereto, 
October 27th to November 7th.—3. Mr. Stanley’s signed statement in the 7##es, November 8th.—4. Mr. Bonny’s 
statement, 7%mes, November roth.—s5. Lieutenant Troup’s statement, November roth.—6. Mr. Ward's statement 
and correspondence, November 12th.—7. Further statement by Stanley, November 14th.—8. Publication of Bonny’s 
log, November 14th to 20th.—9. My résumé in the UNIVERSAL REviEw, November 18th.—10.. Demal of truth of 
ditto by Stanley, November 24th.—11. Denial by Mr. Bonny of ditto, 7zmes, November 24th.—12, Letter to the 
Times by myself, November 25th.—13. Letter from Stanley, ditto.—14. Correspondence and further statements by 
Troup, November 26th to December 2nd,—15. Mr. Troup’s article, Fortnightly Review, December 1st.—16. 
Stanley's Lecture in New York, December 4th.—17. Dr. Peters’ article, Contemporary Review, November tst.— 
18. Unsigned article ditto, December rst.—19. Mr. Stanley's next letter, 7 zmes, December 8th.—20. Mr. Andrew 
Jameson's letter, ditto, December gth. 
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tion as such, and which, though directly challenged by both Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. Bonny as untrue, has since been admitted by the former to be 
substantially accurate, and of which I now possess Mr. Bonny’s written 
testimony to its truth. 


It was then shown in my paper that, having regard to the in- 
structions left by Mr. Stanley, and the insufficiency of carriers at Major 
Barttelot’s disposal, Major Barttelot was not only justified in remaining 
at Yambuya, but could not have moved forward without direct dis- 
obedience to his leader. It was shown that no sufficient steps were 
taken by Mr. Stanley for insuring the performance of the contract 
made by him with Tippu Tib, or for maintaining communications 
with the camp at Yambuya after his (Stanley’s) departure. It was 
shown that the account of the relations between Stanley and _ his 
officers as described in Barttelot’s Diary and in Stanley’s book were 
wholly contradictory, and that the truth of Major Barttelot’s assertions 
is inferentially proved, not only by the correspondence with his private 
letters home, but also by the character of both himself and his leader, and 
the detailed and easily verifiable nature of the incidents related by him. 
A careful account of the various conversations between Major Barttelot 
and Mr. Stanley, and of the entries in the former’s Diary referring thereto, 
will be found on pp. 339 to 346 of my article, and it will be noticed by 
the reader who is accustomed to weigh evidence that whereas the conver- 
sations reported by Major Barttelot abound in natural expressions of 
vexation and temper, and do not make out the writer to have been at 
all a perfect character, those of Mr. Stanley have a polish, a sweetness, 
and a Christian-hero sort of eloquence, which would be creditable in the 
highest degree even to a Gordon or a Havelock. The Barttelot conversa- 
tions and entries in the Diary abound in precise detailed statements, 
which, if inaccurate, could have been contradicted by Stairs, contradicted 
by Nelson, contradicted by Surgeon Parke, to all of whom those state- 
ments refer, and all of whom are entirely upon Mr. Stanley’s side ;} 
of course, moreover, they could have been contradicted by Mr. Stanley 
himself. Why have they not been? There is no way of explaining 


this contradiction—there is no escape from the following dilemma :— 


Either Major Barttelot set down day by day in his Diary events which 
did not take place, and conversations which did not occur, or——. 
Mr. Stanley’s account of the same period, and the same alternative 
conversations, omits the most essential facts, and presents a wholly false 


‘ It is worth noting that Major Walter Barttelot in editing his brother’s Diaries states ex- 
plicitly that the account given therein of the incidents of the journey up the Congo has been 
corroborated by nearly every officer of the Expedition —H.Q. 
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view of the relations existing at that time between Major Barttelot and 
himself. The reason why it is so essential to bear this point in mind, is 
that the Barttelot Diaries do exhibit beyond dispute the growing conten- 
tion and dislike which seem to have day by day increased between Mr. 
Stanley and himself. Nothing is plainer than to read between the lines 
of the hasty entries in the Major’s Diary, how gradually Stanley’s charac- 
ter and Stanley’s behaviour became more and more distasteful to him, 
and how little able he was to conceal this dislike from the eyes of the 
person whom mostly it concerned. 


It was not necessary for the purposes of my argument, and is not 
necessary now, to consider whether this feeling of Major Barttelot’s was 
or was not a mistaken one. That it did exist, and that Stanley found 
it out, are, if we may trust the Diary, indubitable facts; and whether 
the poor lad was, as he wrote himself, left behind at Yambuya ‘out of 
spite’ because Stanley hated him, or for some less ungenerous motive, 
is not a matter which can now be proved, or which it is material to 
discuss. But the existence of the feelings of ill-will and suspicion have 
a direct bearing upon Mr. Stanley’s veracity, since they can by no 
ingenuity be made consistent with the accounts given in Mr. Stanley’s 
book of the relations between Major Barttelot and himself. 


Again, and with reference to Major Barttelot, 1 showed that Mr. 
Stanley’s account of his murder was not only inconsistent with the 
evidence as given at the court-martial by which the murderer was tried 
and executed, but that it must have been known to be false by Mr. 
Stanley, since that evidence was before the public at the time he made 
it; and, lastly, I showed that the state of the Rear Column, when it 
was first met by Mr. Stanley, three weeks after Major Barttelot’s death, 
could not be attributable to any one except Mr. Bonny, since for seven 
weeks, with the exception of two nights and a day, that gentleman 
had been alone in command. And this last proof affords a complete 
explanation of Mr. Bonny’s reason for charging the disasters of the 
camp to Major Barttelot lest indeed they should be brought home in 
some degree to himself, and they lay Mr. Bonny’s evidence open to. the 
gravest suspicion. I further pointed out’ that there was that most 
bitter of personal grudges, the grudge due to social inequality, existing 
between Major Barttelot and Mr. Bonny, who had been only a corporal 
(I am now informed, not sergeant), and with whom Major Barttelot 
rightly or wrongly, would not associate on terms of intimacy. 

‘Mr. Stanley has not even now retracted his account of the matter, though he has lately 


varied it.—H.Q. 
112 
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Many minor points with regard to this division of my subject I 
leave here unmentioned for the sake of brevity,and now come to what, 
may be considered its most important branch so far as Mr. Stanley 
himself is concerned. I showed by extracts from the correspondence 
between the Emin Pasha Committee and the Foreign Office, from 
Mr. Stanley’s own work of ‘Darkest Africa, and from the appen- 
dices and other parts of Major Barttelot’s Diaries, that there was good 
a priori reason to believe that the real objects of the Emin Pasha Expedi- 
tion were not philanthropic, but political and commercial ; that there were 
actual stipulations as to the apportionment of the ivory supposed to be 
in Emin Pasha’s possession ; that the assistance of the British Steamship 
Company, and the Egyptian Government was utilized for the purpose of 
forwarding the aims of the King of the Belgians; and that the expe- 
dition was at all events mixed up with the interests of the British East 
Africa Company as well as the political projects of King Leopold. The 
direct bearing which the prosecution of these designs had upon Mr. 
Stanley’s conduct of the expedition, his choice of the route chosen, and 
his behaviour to his officers, is so involved, and so impossible satisfactorily 
to prove, that in this first article I drew no inference regarding it, and 
contented myself there with pointing out that, to a considerable extent, 
these enterprises of Mr. Stanley did place the officers under him in 
positions of considerable difficulty, and accounted for many characteristics 
of Mr. Stanley’s conduct which would be otherwise inexplicable, as, for 
instance, for the entire lack of confidence which he showed towards his 
subordinates. 


I must apologise for the tiresome length of this recapitulation of what 
was shown in my article of November. It was necessary to repeat the 
main points I proved tHerein, for the simple reason that no single 
statement, with one exception to which I shall presently allude, has been 
challenged by Mr. Stanley, although he has since that date (November 
18th) frequently reiterated his charges against Major Barttelot and Mr. 
Jameson, and although he stated a fortnight since that a full reply to 
all charges against him (Stanley) would be given in his lecture of 
December 3rd. That lecture has now been given, and a report of its 
contents (omitting an attack upon Major Walter Barttelot for publishing 
his brother’s Diaries) appears in the 77mmes of to-day (December 4th). The 
lecture contains no new matter, so far as appears in the Z77mes’ report 
—but is simply a journalistic, and, from the special correspondent point 
of view, dramatic reiteration of Mr. Stanley’s assertion that Major 
Barttelot ought to have moved the Rear Column forward, and did not 
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do so because he was indifferent to the interests of the expedition. Not 
a single one of the charges which have been made against Mr. Stanley’s 
own conduct is affected by this lecture, nor is any slightest attempt 
made by him to reconcile the discrepancies between his own earlier and 
later utterances, though these are innumerable and glaring, and between 
the accounts given by Major Barttelot and himself respectively, of the 
relations existing between them. There is, however, abundance of mud 
thrown again, with an accuracy increased by practice, upon the graves of 
Messrs. Barttelot and Jameson ; and I shall endeavour to show very 
briefly what is the value of these latest variations of Mr. Stanley’s 
accusations. It must however be remembered that even their entire 
accuracy would avail nothing to exculpate Mr. Stanley himself, or 
shield him from the reproach of all honest men for committing the 
licheté of defaming his dead comrades, and using every device of 
journalistic exaggeration to wound the feelings of their relatives, their 
comrades, and their friends. It is Mr. Stanley’s own conduct in the 
Emin Relief Expedition which is now challenged, and in defence of 
which he must immediately reply. 


But first to the consideration of one point in my last article of which 
Mr. Stanley denied the accuracy in his telegram of Nov. 21st. I had 
written in my article the following words, which, in order to prevent all 
misconception, I quote in full and verbatim :— 


With regard to Mr. Jameson’s Diary, I have also been furnished with the 
following information on what appears to me excellent authority, though I am 
not at liberty to disclose its source—namely, that this Diary was, together with 
some private correspondence of Mr. Jameson’s, sealed up by Mr. Bonny after 
Mr. Jameson’s death, and on Mr. Stanley’s arrival the box was handed to him. 
I understand that Mr. Stanley broke the seals, or at all events opened the box, 
and presumably read the papers ; but what I am entitled to assert definitely is 
that, instead of, as would seem natural, forwarding the Diary and letters im- 
mediately to Mr. Jameson’s family, he retained them in his possession, and only 
parted with them after he had received several applications, including a lawyer’s 
letter. First, Sir Francis de Winton was appealed to by Mr. Jameson's brother 
to use his influence with Stanley to obtain the papers, and agreed to do so, but 
with no effect. Second, a polite letter was written by Mr. A. Tameson’s lawyer 
to Stanley himself, but also obtalned ‘no timely response.’ Third, proceedings 
were commenced, and notice served of what the family intended to do if the 
Diary was not-handed over, whereupon Mr. Stanley wrote sundry letters to 
them, and delivered the Diaries and papers over to the care of the Ottoman 
Bank, from whom the Jamesons ultimately received them. My informant 
further adds that it was the case Mr. Stanley opened and read the Diary, and 
made extracts from it, With this last item of information I must here close this 
already overlong article. I have little doubt but that Mr. Stanley will be able to 
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justify, in his own peculiar manner, even this last interference with Mr. 
Jameson’s private journal and papers. He has justified so much already that the 
above will seem but a trifling matter. 


It will be noticed that this extract contains the following definite 
assertions—that Mr. Stanley did not forward Mr. Jameson’s Diary and 
letters until he had received several applications including a lawyer’s 
letter. It also details the various steps in the correspondence, and 
includes the assertion that Mr. Stanley opened and read the Diary, and 
made extracts from it. To this is prefixed an assertion which I specifi- 
cally state I do not definitely make (because I was not at liberty to 
disclose the source of my information), that the diary was sealed up by 
Mr. Bonny after Jameson’s death, handed to Mr. Stanley on his arrival, 
and the box was opened by him and the papers presumably read. On 
November 20th Mr. Stanley wires to the Boston Herald, that ‘ Mr. Harry 
Quilter’s charge in reference to Mr. Jameson’s box is absurdly untrue,’ 
and that telegram is reproduced in the leading London’ papers, my 
quotation of it being taken from the Dazly News. As one of these 
journals kindly puts it— 

Mr. H. M. Stanley cables that Mr. Harry Quilter lies about Mr. Jameson’s 
box : it remains now to be seen what Mr. Quilter will call Mr. Stanley. 


I am sorry to disappoint any legitimate expectation of a row, but in 
truth I am not concerned to call Mr. Stanley anything. Had he praised 
my veracity it might have been matter for consideration whether legal 
proceedings should not have been taken, but as he has merely impugned 
it, I content myself with showing what amount of absurd untruth is to 
be found in the statement which he brands as a lie. I will arrange my 


proofs seriatum, in the order of the summary given above. 


‘ 
1. That Mr. Stanley did not forward Mr. Jameson’s diary until, 
&c., &c. 


My proof of this consists in a letter from Mr. Andrew Jameson, 
which states in other words what I have said above as to the retention 
of the Diaries,and the steps taken by the Jameson family to obtain 
possession of them. I have also before me a copy of the letter sent by 
Mr. Stanley’s secretary (Mr. Leonard Wilson) ending with the words 
‘approved’ (signed), Henry M. Stanley, in answer to Mr. Jameson's 
solicitors’ application for the delivery of the Diaries, which letter was 
received in London on March Ioth in the present year, and dated from 


Cairo, February 28th. This letter contains a list of the private articles 


contained in Mr. Jameson’s box, and begins as follows :— 
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Mr. Leonard Wilson, secretary to Mr. Stanley, has been directed to inform 
the above firm that the following is a complete list of Mr. Jameson’s effects 
contained in a tin box opened October 2nd, 1888, forty-six days after meeting 
with the wreck of the Rear Column at Banalya under Mr. Wm. Bonny ; 
and also contains the now celebrated words quoted by Mr. Andrew 
Jameson at the close of his letter to the Zzmes, in which Mr. Stanley 
speaks of Mr. Jameson’s 
‘grand devotion to his pursuits in natural history and the interests of the Ex- 
pedition, and the loyalty which he maintained to his last breath to the purpose 
and object of the Expedition.’ 

Well, this letter was received, as I have said, on March roth ; and 
meanwhile Mr. Jameson’s solicitors had sent a formal notice to Mr. 
Stanley that any use in Mr. Stanley’s forthcoming book of the Diaries 
would be prevented by legal proceedings. In a letter on March 12th 
Mr. Stanley’s secretary again writes denying that Mr. Stanley had any 
intention to use information obtained from the Diaries, but admitting 
that Mr. Stanley, on September 2nd, 1889, did open the Diary and 
read portions of it, and that he made private notes of certain 
information contained therein. 


It is notable that this letter, the whole of which I have before me, 
contains no word about the restoration of the Diary to the Jameson 
family. On March 14th a letter is again written to Mr. Stanley re- 
questing him to hand over the Diaries to the care of the Ottoman 
Bank, Cairo, as agents of Mr. Andrew Jameson. The Diaries were 
ultimately delivered in London on June 13th, but what was the reason 


of this long delay Mr. Jameson’s solicitors have not been able to discover. 


It seems to me that the above extracts from the letters of Mr. 
Stanley’s secretary and Mr. Jameson’s solicitors (Messrs. Wordsworth, 
Blake, and Co.) furnish incontrovertible proof as to this first assertion 
which I have to substantiate. They contain also the admission that 
Mr. Stanley did open Mr. Jameson’s box, and did read Mr. Jameson’s 
Diaries, did even make notes of such points as pleased him in those 
Diaries, and only parted with them when he was absolutely com- 
pelled to do so, at a date which was nearly two years subsequent 
to Mr. Jameson’s death, and seven months subsequent to Mr. 
Stanley’s arrival at Zanzibar. These are all the assertions which I 
definitely make in the statement which Mr. Stanley has described as 
‘absurdly untrue. But I have yet to deal with the accuracy of the 
facts which I inserted without guaranteeing their truth, namely, that 


the Diary was sealed up by Mr. Bonny, was handed by him to Mr. 
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Stanley on. his arrival, and that Mr. Stanley ‘broke the seals, opened 


the box, and presumably read the papers.’ That he did open the box 
we have seen above from his own secretary’s letter; that he read the 
papers, or at all events the Diary, he also admits through the same 


medium. There remains then the question of whether Mr. Bonny did 


seal up the Diary before he delivered it to Mr. Stanley, and I am 
fortunate enough to possess a proof of this fact which will be admitted 
as wholly satisfactory even by Mr. Stanley himself, since it is no Jess 
than the written word of his own favourite witness, Mr. William Bonny, 


contained in a letter written on February 23rd, 1890 (note that this 


date was before the arrival of Mr. Stanley in England), and addressed 
to Mrs. Jameson :— 


Mr. Jameson left his box in my care with verbal instructions as to its disposal 
in the event of any fatality to himself. Mr. Stanley took charge of the box, 
and, at a later date, asked me ‘for the key. This was against my wish. He 
then opened the box, took an inventory of its contents. I took the Diary and 
two other books containing writing and sealed them up, after which I handed 
them to Mr. Stanley. This would be about August or September, 1888. On 
November 14th, 1889—(It is worth noting here that Mr. Stanley says it 
was on September 2nd)—Mr. Stanley called me, and said, ‘I have decided 
to open Mr. Jameson’s Diaries, for I am at a loss to connect the story, and 
I would not be able to answer any questions when I came to the coast.’ Mr, 
Stanley quoted one or two items from the Diary to all the officers. 


There are several minor contradictions in this account to that 
furnished by Mr. Stanley with which I will not trouble my readers. 
It is immaterial, for instance, whether Mr. Stanley took an inventory 
of the contents of the box in August or September, as Mr. Bonny 
asserts, or in October, as Mr. Stanley asserts, &c., &c.; but it is im- 
portant to note that both Mr. Bonny and Mr. Stanley claim to have 
sealed up Mr. Jameson’s Diary, Mr. Stanley even adding the interesting 
details that he ‘sealed the packet with his own seal and wrote on 
the cloth, not knowing how soon accident might cut him off, “ Not to 
be opened except by Mr. Jameson.”’ Nevertheless he did open them 
himself subsequently by his own admission, whether he did so on 
November 14th, 1889, as Mr. Bonny asserts, or on September 2nd, in 
the same year, as he asserts himself. But reading these letters carefully, 
and noting that Mr. Stanley admits that he‘ fluttered the pages’ (of 
the Diary) on October 2nd, 1888,1 and that he looked at the drawings 
he found therein ; and remembering Mr. Bonny’s assertion that he read 
several items of the Diary to all the officers, I think we are forced to 


1 Letter of March 12th from Cairo, H. M. Stanley to Wordsworth, Blake, & Co. 
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come to the conclusion that the breach of confidence committed by 


Mr. Stanley with regard to these papers, began almost immediately they 
were intrusted to his charge. 


I have now proved, not by assertion alone, and I trust with no 
violence of epithet, that there is no material point in my statement as 


to Mr. Stanley’s conduct with reference to Mr. Jameson’s box and 
Diary, which is not substantially accurate, nay, even that the view of the 
matter I submitted without definite assertion has been since proved to be 
true by Mr. Stanley’s own admissions, and those of his special witness. 
I am not accustomed to be called a liar, and I do not especially like to 
have my statements characterized as ‘absurdly untrue, and I have 
therefore, at the risk of boring my readers, gone thus fully into this 
somewhat uninteresting and complicated question. They are now in a 
position to judge, not only of the accuracy of this especial point, but 
also to gain some idea of what Mr. Stanley’s assertions are likely to be 
worth when they concern unverifiable details reported on hearsay 
relative to the conduct of dead men, when he cannot even refrain from 
denying absolute facts, the proofs of which exist in his own hand- 
writing, and which are represented by his own especial witness in an 
even more odious light than that in which they appeared in my care- 
fully guarded, and entirely accurate statement. 


Let us now leave these minor points, and speak a little more 
generally of the whole question which is at issue between Mr. Stanley 
and the English public. That public, as vehement and exaggerated in 
conviction, as it is sluggish and hard to convince, was last summer, in its 
fit of generous enthusiasm, eager to forget all but Mr. Stanley’s personal 
prowess, and the rewards due to him in recompense and recognition of 
his perilous enterprise. But as the hot and cold fits alternate in disease, so 
the enthusiasm has now abated, and, a little ashamed of themselves, the 
English people look round to see what remains of their whilom idol, 
and I do not think I am wrong in saying that it is the general con- 
viction that the idol must, so to speak, justify his divinity—must give 
some practical and detailed, if not sufficient, answer to the challenge 
which has been so variously thrown out to him from so many persons, 
and on such different grounds. He has drunk eagerly of our applause 
and rewards, he has married with great parade in Westminster Abbey, 
and he has been held up as a type of nineteenth century heroism, in 
practically every newspaper in England ; in short, his apotheosis has, 
happier than of old, taken place whilst yet he lives, and when some 
eloquent if itinerant American, accosts him as the greatest of living 
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men, and compares him, to the detriment of the last-named heroes, 
with Alexander and Napoleon, we Englishmen at least can only feel that 
such laudation is the consummation of a worship which we have ourselves 
originated. So the substantiation of our belief becomes imperatively 
necessary ; we must either build up the shrine to even a grander 
elevation, or pull it down altogether, and spend a brief while in sackcloth 
and ashes, for our misspent eulogium, and our foolish credulity. 


Save for the sake of justice, we must remember, the public is not 
concerned with the question of whether Major Barttelot was tyrannical, 
or Mr. Jameson morbidly curious, but with a much wider question than 
this, and one which it will insist upon having answered before the 
matter is allowed to drop, no matter how long or how dexterously 
Mr. Stanley may evade the real issue. Though the answer must 
be a long, and perhaps a terrible one, the question itself is both 
short and simple, and may be stated thus: Was the English public 
deceived as to the real object of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition ? 
or perhaps more fully, Did Mr. Stanley use the means entrusted 
to him for the Relief of Emin Pasha, to effect that end alone, or 
partly to carry out his own designs, personal, political, and com- 
mercial, under the cloak of a philanthropic enterprise, and with the 
assistance of the English and Egyptian Governments? Be it remem- 
bered that this is a question which every Englishman has a right 
to ask, for in it our national honour is gravely concerned. We have 
posed as the chivalrous nation who subscribed to deliver Emin. We 
have rewarded, /é/ed, and caressed the leader chosen to accomplish that 
object. Our Government has lent its sanction and its ships in aid of the 
Expedition. . Our Heir-Apparent has personally congratulated and 
thanked its leader. We have given him the freedom of our cities, and the 
dollars of our citizens, and sent him forth to America, stamped, as it were, 
with the hall-mark of our approval, te describe on a hundred platforms, 
the success of the Expedition which we inaugurated, and he conducted ; 
and now, though a little late, men are beginning to rub their eyes, and 
ask themselves why they have done all these things, and whether the 
actions so fiercely applauded were not instigated by quite other projects 
than those for which they have been praised. Mr. Stanley is no longer 
the leader of an Expedition whose word is law to his subordinates, who 
can shut and open their mouths as he pleases, and against whose censure 
or injustice there is no appeal. He is no longer even the accuser, false 
or true, of the men who died in his service; but he is the servant who 


is himself accused of unfaithful service, and of having utilized the 
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opportunities afforded to him by the philanthropy of the English public, 
to increase his reputation, and fill his own pocket, and to use for the 
benefit of a foreign king and a commercial company the means 
entrusted to him for one specific, charitable object. And if he has 
done this, and in the doing of it has sacrificed English life,as well as 
English honour, it is well that the deed should be widely known, and 
clearly estimated. We cannot afford to be made the laughing-stock 
of nations at the will of an adventurous journalist, or ostrich-like to stick 
our noses in the sand, and with blind eyes accept without examination his 
description of an expedition which if we only examine the facts for our- 
selves we should perceive to be erroneous. It is well worth while also 
for those who are more interestéd in the personal than in the wider aspect 
of this question, to remember that much light will be cast upon the 
former, by the right determination of the latter. It is not difficult to 
understand that if Mr. Stanley was actuated by hidden motives, and 
engaged in realizing complicated commercial, political, and personal 
plans, there must have been between him and his officers difficulty and 
suspicion almost from the first day of their association, and it seems to 
me only reasonable to suppose that this difficulty and suspicion would 
probably be greatest in the case of those men of highest social standing, 
and most independence of character. Moreover we see clearly that the 
prosecution of such projects might easily cause Mr. Stanley to adopt 
certain modes of action which might be inexplicable if the nominal 
object of the Expedition was alone considered, and that those departures, 
unforeseen and uncomprehended as they must have been by his sub- 
ordinate officers, would very naturally inspire them, in proportion to 


their dignity and single-mindedness, with a sense of injury. 


In this manner, and for many subsidiary causes, it comes to pass 
that the personal side of the matter is mixed up inextricably with the 
wider question asked above, namely, the good faith of Mr. Stanley. 
How is this latter to be determined? Now, it seems to me that the 
simplest mode of proceeding in the discussion of all very complicated 
questions, is to first get rid of those which are simplest of solution, 
and the simplest here is the question of Mr. Stanley’s personal profit 
—or loss—by the Expedition in question. Now, this is rather an 
invidious matter to discuss, and personally I should have omitted 
all reference to it had not the subject been broached by Mr. Stanley 
himself, who stated that the Expedition, so far from being any profit 
to him, had cost him 410,000. He has never, that I know of, clearly 


This assertion of Mr, Stanley’s probable loss and absolute disinterestedness appears in the 
correspondence of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee with the Foreign Office, even before the 
Expedition is actually arranged. 
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explained the meaning of this assertion, but I understand that it is 
supposed to refer to certain prospective engagements, chiefly of the 
lecturing kind, which Mr. Stanley surrendered in order to take com- 
mand of this Expedition. It is always a little difficult to discount 
the value of future gains, and we have, of course, no means of knowing 
the basis of Mr. Stanley’s calculation in the present instance. Let us, 
therefore, accept his own figures, and charge against his profits on the 
Expedition this modest item of £10,000, which he might, ought, or 
would have made, had he remained at home. As against this, there is 
to be put the following :— 


1. The provision for his life, outfit, &¢., from January, 1887, to about 
February, 1890, an item which we can hardly estimate, without doing 
Mr. Stanley an injustice (he had, I am informed, seventeen large cases of 
personal effects, which Major Barttelot describes as ‘more like Noah’s 
Ark than boxes,’ with him on this Expedition), at less than £6,000. 


2. A book for which he received at least £20,000 from Messrs. 
Sampson, Low and Co. Various sums have been mentioned: as those 
received by Mr. Stanley for this work, varying from £40,000 downwards. 
I take here, as in all other cases where Mr. Stanley is concerned, the 
quotation most favourable to him, which is in this case the lowest 
estimate. 


3. Gold medals, caskets, and presents of various kinds, say £3,000 
(probably an under-estimate). 


4. Honorarium from the East Africa Company for obtaining for 
them, from the Sultan of Zanzibar, the concession of over 400 miles of 
coast-line (?) Perhaps Sir William Mackinnon will answer this question ? 


5. Ditto from the King of the Belgians for inducing Tippu Tib to 
assume the Governorship of ‘Stanley Falls, and transporting the said 
Tippu Tib with his followers from Zanzibar to the said station of 
Stanley Falls at the cost of the English Government (?) Will King 
Leopold kindly settle this little item ? 


6. To estimated value of present lecturing tour on Darkest Africa in 
the United States, £10,000 (I cannot do Mr. Stanley the injustice to 
conceive that the record of this, his latest and greatest exploit, would 
be worth less than that of his earlier achievements). 


7. To article in Harper's Magazine, published before the appear- 
ance of ‘In Darkest Africa, say 41,000. (I do not think this is 
an exaggerated item; but I beg my readers to understand that it 
is a purely speculative one, and only based upon my experience 
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of what such an article would be worth to a magazine with a large 
circulation.) 


8. To general increased value of Mr. Stanley’s reputation and his 
journalistic work, about £20,000. 


Supposing this to be an accurate estimate, which is, I think, probable, 
we see that there is a nice little balance of profit of £50,000 to Mr. 
Stanley’s credit, even supposing that Sir William Mackinnon (and the 
other directors of the British East Africa Company) and King Leopold 
were so incognisant of his services as merely to say, ‘Thank-ee ; good 
morning!’ when he arrived in England and Belgium ; but I know the 
generous nature and high principle of the gentlemen in question too well 
to believe that they would deal thus harshly with even a hero of the 
modest and retiring type of Mr. Stanley, and may we not fairly 
assume that their gratitude would take some more enduring and 
substantial shape? At all events, we may dismiss the question of Mr. 
Stanley’s personal profit or loss by this Expedition with the comfortable 
conviction, that if the former does not amount to £50,000, as we have 
seen some reason to suppose, at all events the latter can hardly be set 
down in figures, unless we have recourse to minus quantities. The whole 
question of figures is too long a one to go into here,’ but I should like 
to draw the attention of those who are competent to deal with balance 
sheets to the statement of expenses and receipts published by Mr. 
Stanley in ‘Darkest Africa, vol. ii. pp. 461, 462. The receipts there 
amount to £33,268 12s.,and the expenses to £27,709 9s. 5d., to which 
latter must be added an item of 10,000 rupees (or about £800), which 
leaves unaccounted for the sum of £4,759 2s. 7a. which is no doubt 
standing to the credit of the subscribers to the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, though on this point we have no information, and it would 
perhaps be more satisfactory if Sir Francis de Winton and Sir William 
Mackinnon would afford us a little information on this point. Possibly 
the extra sum may have been bestowed by them as an appropriate 
recognition of the services of the leadér of the Expedition. Such 
would of course be an admirable destination for these few miserable 
pounds ; but the subscribers would not unnaturally like to know that the 
money was so well bestowed : so many heroes are apt to go unrewarded 
in this imperfect world ! 


Perhaps the above may seem to some of our readers a somewhat 
flippant manner of treating this question of Mr. Stanley’s gain or loss ; 
but indeed the subject on which I am writing is in so many ways 


1 Even if the present writer were competent to do so, which he certainly is not.—H.Q. 
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dreary and painful, that any little relief which can be fitly intro- 
duced is welcome. And really Mr. Stanlcey’s statement as to the 
Expedition costing him £10,000, is so comic in its misrepresentation, 
that it only deserves to be treated from a ludicrous point of view. I 
suppose that if any man ever made a fortune by exploration, the subject 
of this article has done so by this Expedition alone: nay, I should say 
that he had made more than all the other heroes of African travel put 
together. 


We may now proceed to the next point in the solution of our main 
question, and state it thus :—Assuming that Mr. Stanley has made con- 
siderable profit by this Expedition, has he done so by the legitimate 
accomplishment of the object for which the Expedition was started, or 
by using that object as a means to accomplish his own private ends? 
It is evident that this query splits itself up into several subordinate 
ones, of which the following are perhaps the chief :— 


1. Did, Mr. Stanley deliberately adopt the Congo route for his 
Expedition in order to prosecute his private enterprises ? 

2. Did he spend the money of the Expedition on those private 
enterprises ? 

3. Did he relieve Emin Pasha at all, in the sense which the sub- 
scribers to the Emin Pasha Relief Fund contemplated ? 

4. Was he justified in using the prior right of publication which 
his agreement with his officers ensured him for his ‘ official’ report for 
the compilation of a large descriptive work which ‘practically secured 
to him alone all the literary profit of the Expedition ? 


I propose to deal briefly with each of these four questions, but of the 
fourth I shall say very little, gince this again is a question which is 
chiefly personal to Mr. Stanley’s relations with his officers, and only 
necessary to mention here for the corroborative evidence it affords of 
the extremely keen eye which Mr. Stanley has always had to his own 
financial interest. Taking then this fourth question, we find that the 
clause in the agreement (which each officer had to sign before Mr. 
Stanley permitted him to join the Expedition) relative to this point, 
runs : 

I undertake not to publish anything connected with the Expedition, or to 
send any account to the newspapers, for six months after the issue of the official 
publication of the Expedition by the leader or his representative. 


The extreme cleverness with which this clause is worded is easily to 
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be seen. Had Mr. Stanley used the word ‘report,’ it would scarcely 
have covered his work of ‘ Darkest Africa... Had he omitted the word 
‘ official,’ even his dullest officer would probably have hesitated to sign 
the clause. Moreover, the insertion of the proviso that no account was 
to be sent to the newspapers practically ensured to Mr. Stanley the 
means of telling his story in his own way uncontradicted. Now the 
whole question, so far as Mr. Stanley’s literary profit was concerned, de- 
pended on his being able to ensure the appearance of his book a 
considerable period before any of those written by his officers. And 
thus, although he furnished a.report concerning the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition to Her Majesty’s Government, and that report was issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, he was able to argue, owing to the words 
above quoted, that this was not the official publication of the Expedition. 


The clause was actually used to restrain legally the publication of 
Lieutenant Troup’s work ‘With Stanley’s Rear Column,’ and operated 
also to restrain the publication of Major Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries’ until the 
end of last October. In considering the right construction to be placed 
upon this clause, we must remember the circumstances of the case, that 
this was supposed to be:an agreement made between gentlemen, and 
that by it the duties of only one side were attempted to be defined. I 
have pointed out in another place that a correlative duty existed on the 
side of Mr. Stanley, and that it was more than unfair of him to use the 
right of publication given him as the Official Leader of the Expedition, 
to impugn the conduct of his subordinates, either living or dead, unless 
he gave those subordinates or their representatives the opportunity of 
an immediate reply. Putting that point aside, there is a considerable 
amount of sharp dealing in the leader thus ensuring for himself all the 
prospective literary value of his Expedition, for it must be remembered 
that whatever sale Major Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries’ and the other recently 
published works of Mr, Troup and Mr. Ward have had, has been largely 
due not to the public interest in the Expedition (which indeed has 
entirely faded away), but to the controversy which the statements con- 
tained in those books have raised as to Mr. Stanley’s treatment of the 
officers of the Rear Column. 


Let us now turn to the first of the foregoing questions, and ask 
whether Mr. Stanley’s adoption of the Congo route was determined 
chiefly by the necessities of his private plans, or by regard for the 
interests of the Expedition. 


The point is one scarcely capable of direct proof; as it is a question 
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of motive, and we cannot, of course, without being an expert in African 
travel, gauge adequately the value of the considerations put forward by 
Mr. Stanley in favour of the Congo. There are a few considerations 
however, of which even those who are ignorant of African travel can 
appreciate the force. One is that from Zanzibar to the mouth of the. 
Congo river is a distance of about 5,000 miles, and that from the mouth 
of the Congo to Wadelai on the Albert Nyanza is about 2,000. Whereas 
from Zanzibar, by the east coast route, to Wadelai, is only 900 miles as 
the crow flies. It will be seen also hereafter that Mr. Holmwood, H.B.M. 
acting Consul-General at Zanzibar, never contemplated any other route 
than that by the East Coast as being worth consideration, and that he 
described the way which Mr. Stanley did not adopt as ‘ well-travelled.’ 
Moreover, we may, if we insist upon the value of expert testimony, add 
the opinions of Dr. Junker and Professor Schweinfurth, who in Mr. 
Stanley’s own words, had on hearing of the Congo route as being the 
one adopted, “both been struck with consternation, and by their 
manner had expressed that the idea was absurd.’ 


Well,the result of the Expedition as a question of dates, Drs. Schwein- 
furth and Junker, who, be it remembered, were acquainted with the 
locality and have even mountains named after them in the immediate 
vicinity of Wadelai, were in the outset proved to be right ; for it took 
Mr. Stanley from the end of February, 1887, to April 20th, 1888, to 
reach Emin, and he reached him only after what, if we are to believe his 
own words, were incredible difficulties, having left behind him half his men 
and officers, and more than half the stores on which the safety of the 
Expedition depended, and which were, moreover, as a matter of detail, 
intended for the relief of Emin Pasha. Moreover Mr. Stanley’s loss of 
men by starvation, disease, and fighting on this journey had been enor- 
mous, no less than 164 men being lost by the Advance Column alone, 
out of a total of 389 picked men, between June, 1887, and February 
14th, 1888.1 It may be noted in passing that the loss of men by the 
Rear Column at Yambuya camp up to February 3rd, only amounted to 
43 out of a total of 271. 


To resume our comparison: the return journey from the Albert 
Nyanza to Zanzibar with Emin Pasha, delayed as it was by the 
addition of his numerous retinue, Mr. Stanley’s illness, and various delays 
en route, due to various causes, only took six months, and was accom- 
panied with but little mortality. So that the one route cost the 
Expedition, roughly speaking, half its officers and men, the greater part 


of its stores, and took fourteen months, whilst the other practically 
1 See Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries,’ p. 344. 
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resulted in no loss and took six. The difference is sufficiently tremend- 
ous, especially when we consider that to transport these stores, and to 
reach Emin Pasha with the least possible delay and loss of life, were, or 
should have been, Mr. Stanley’s main objects. At the best, the adoption 
of the Congo route must be classed as a fatal mistake, and one mainly 
responsible for the failure of the Expedition. The question remains 
whether it was a blunder of judgment, or whether Mr. Stanley with his 
eyes open chose the route because he could not otherwise fulfil his 
various projects. Now, if we are to believe Dr. Peters, and his account 
of what Emin Pasha told him as to the proposals he received from Mr. 
Stanley, which was published in the Contemporary Review last month 
(November), and if we join to his account the statements made both in 
‘Darkest Africa’ and Major Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries,’ as to the missions which 
Mr. Stanley accomplished at Zanzibar, we find that there was a so to 
speak double commission entrusted to Mr. Stanley, by both the British 
East Africa Company and King Leopold ; the first being that Stanley 
should obtain a concession for the above-named Company from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and that when he reached Emin he should propose, 
on behalf of the said Company, to establish Emin on the north-east 
corner of the Victoria Nyanza, then return to Mombassa for ammunition 
and troops, bring them back to Emin, and leave them with him, the 
whole army then being to be in the pay of the East Africa Company, 
and Emin Pasha to be ‘ Governor, under the Company, of all lands on 
the Upper Nile. This was the first double commission. The second 
z.é., that on behalf of King Leopold, was that Stanley should persuade 
Tippu Tib to accept the Governorship of the Falls Station, on the 
Upper Congo, under the King of the Belgians, which Stanley did do, 
conveying Tippu Tib and ninety of his followers, free of all expense, 
from Zanzibar to Stanley Falls, at the cost of the Expedition. The 
second half of this commission was to propose to Emin Pasha, in the 
name of the King of the Belgians, that Emin Pasha should remain in 
Equatoria, but hoist there the flag of the Congo Free State, and remain 
as Governor-General of the district, with £1,000 per~month for his 
expenses of administration, and a salary, the amount of which he was 
himself to fix. With regard to both these propositions to Emin, I have 
only reproduced the statements made by Dr. Peters in the article above 
referred to, 


It will be seen that it was impossible for Mr. Stanley, supposing 
that he intended to execute these commissions, to have proceeded by 


any other route than that of the Congo. He evidently could not 


convey Tippu Tib to Stanley Falls unless he went there himself, and 
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every reference to Tippu Tib throughout Mr. Stanley’s work shows 
that the slippery character of the great slave-dealer was thoroughly 
appreciated by him. It will be noticed, too, that the concession of the 
400 miles of coast-line, which embraced amongst other towns and 
villages that of Mombasa, was vitally important both to Mr. Stanley 
and the East African Company, if Stanley was to return there to raise 
troops for Emin for the service of the said Company. There was yet 
another reason, if we may trust Major Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries, for having 
Tippu Tib at Stanley Falls Station, that is, that he might be on the 
spot to supply the 600 carriers who were necessary not only to convey 
to Emin the ammunition of the Expedition, but return to Stanley Falls 
bearing the seventy-five tons of ivory which ‘ Dr. Junker had informed 
Mr. Stanley that Emin possessed’ (See p. 39, Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries’). 1 
may repeat here, for the benefit of readers unacquainted with my 
previous article, that the existence of this ivory had long previous to 
this been the subject of correspondence between the Committee of the 
Expedition and Her Majesty’s Government, and that Sir Francis de 
Winton, on behalf of the Committee, had attempted to stipulate that 
the Foreign Office should provide against the Egyptian Government 
taking more than a fair share of the said ivory.! 


To sum up the answer I have attempted to give to this first 
question: I have shown that the adoption of the Congo route 
resulted :— 


1. Inthe abandonment of half the stores provided for the Expedition. 
2. In a loss of time of at least eight months in that Expedition 
reaching its destined end. 

3. That that route was adopted against the advice of, and even 
thought ridiculous by, the best expert opinion at Cairo and Zanzibar. 


I have further shown that the missions entrusted to Mr. Stanley, 
unconnected with the object of the Expedition, could only be success- 
fully accomplished by the adoption of this route ; and I have lastly 
shown that the transport of the ivory which was contemplated by the 
Emin Relief Committee and by Mr. Stanley necessitated, or at all 
events would have been greatly facilitated by, the presence of Tippu 
Tib at Stanley Falls Station, and that the contract made with Tippu 
Tib for the 699 carriers was to include their return to Stanley Falls 
from Lake Albert, bringing this ivory. Lastly, I have shown that the 
loss of life on the route adopted was comparatively far greater than that 
on the alternative route which was chosen for the return. 


1 See Appendix to Barttelot’s * Diaries,” pp. 410, 401. 
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It may be that despite all the considerations which evidently existed 
to press Mr. Stanley to adopt the Congo route at any cost, and despite 
all the apparent disastrous results which followed that adoption, that his 
choice was solely dictated by an honest though mistaken desire: but 
with this improbable possibility I am not concerned. I am only con- 
cerned to show that the probabilities are strong that his action was 
mainly influenced by the objects which he did unquestionably seek to 
accomplish. He did obtain the concessions he sought ; he did make 
Tippu Tib Governor of the Falls Station; he did convey him and his 
followers there at the cost of the Expedition ; he did endeavour to make 
Emin Pasha, when he reached him, either Governor of Equatoria under 
King Leopold, or Commander of the British East Africa Company's 
army. These last proposals to Emin Pasha, it is necessary I should 
state, do not rest alone upon the authority of Dr. Peters, but are ex- 
plicitly substantiated by Mr. Stanley himself, on pp. 386-388, vol. i., 
‘Darkest Africa.’ There is, however, one important difference in the 
account given by Emin Pasha through Dr. Peters, and that which 
appears in Mr, Stanley’s book, with reference to the proposition made 
on behalf of the East Africa Company, ze, the former statement 
“asserting that 


Stanley brought forward a contract with that company, stamped and sealed 
in London, and only needing Emir’s signature to make it perfect. Finally 
£3,000 was agreed upon as the salary. 


And in Stanley’s conversation with Emin, as reported by the former, he 
says, after making the proposal (which is expressed in much more 
guarded terms, but is to a similar effect with that given by Dr. Peters), 
that 


I must explain to you that I have no authority to make this last proposition, 
that it issues from my own good will to you, and with an earnest desire to save 
you and your men from the consequences of your determination to remain here ; 
but I feel assured that I can obtain its! hearty approval and co-operation, and that 
the association will readily appreciate the value of a trained battalion or two in 
their new acquisition, and the services of such an administrator as yourself. 


It will be seen that there is here a direct conflict in the accounts 
furnished by the principal persons concerned, but fortunately there is a 
means of clearing up the matter, which I cannot but hope will be readily” 
taken. If this statement of Dr. Peters’ is correct, the fact must be 
known, not only to Emin Pasha and Mr. Stanley, but to the directors 
of the East Africa Company. Did they intrust any such agreement to 
Mr. Stanley, or instruct him to make on behalf of the Company any 


1 i.¢., that of the East Africa Company alluded to in the previous sentence.—H.Q. 
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such proposal? These are questions which surely. they will think fit to 
answer. It appears to the present writer, after reading the conversations 
carefully, which Mr. Stanley reports himself to have held with Emin 
Pasha, that the first proposition he brought forward—viz., that of -min’s 
evacuation of Equatoria altogether—was intentionally made so as to 
be unacceptable, in the hope of driving Emin into the acceptance of 
the offer of either King Leopold or the British East Africa Company. 
The words with which this chapter concludes may fitly stand as an 
epitome of the whole negotiation. 


If you absolutely decline to serve the King of the Belgians, and you are 
resolved to stay in Africa, you must trust in my promise to get a British Company 
to employ you and your troops, which probably has by this time been chartered 
with the purpose of constituting a British possession in East Africa. 


Now to the question of whether Mr, Stanley spent any of the actual 
money furnished him for the purpose of the Expedition on the furtherance 
of his own plans, we shall not attempt toanswer. It would be impossible 
to prove what portion of such money, if any, was so spent ; nor when 
we consider that Mr. Stanley was acting for the Emin Pasha Relief 
Committee, and that the Emin Pasha Relief Committee and the British 
East Africa Company are practically the same people, could we say 
certainly that in serving the interests of the latter, Mr. Stanley was not 
fulfilling the intention of the former. It does, however, seem very 
doubtful whether he could be consistently serving the interests of cither 
in his little transactions with King Leopold, and the propositions which 
he made on that monarch’s behalf. And I find it a great tax on my 
credulity to believe that with regard to these various propositions made 
to the Governor of Equatoria, that Mr. Stanley was entirely actuated by 
his good will, and his earnest desire to benefit Emin. Surely he must have 
possessed some little predilection for one or other of those plans, or else 
proverbial wisdom must be much at fault, and it is possible after all 
to serve with equal heartiness not only two but three masters. 


Finally, we come to our last question—Did Mr. Stanley actually 
relieve Emin Pasha or no? Certainly the public at large are, even now, 
under the impression that he did do so, but I have in vain tried to find 
any evidence whatever in support of that belief. That he did something 
‘with Emin Pasha is clear, for by mingled force and persuasion he got him 
down-to the coast and gave him a dinner, which apparently so excited 
the unaccustomed savant that, in the nick of time for Mr, Stanley’s 
reputation, he walked out of a first-floor window, and nearly killed 
himself. But it is questionable whether. the above can be considered as a 
satisfactory form of relief, especially as the Pasha, like one of those 
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irritating figures which are so carefully weighted as to restore themselves 
to a perpendicular position no matter how frequently they are over- 
thrown, took the first opportunity of returning to his old domain, and 
has since shown anything but gratitude to his soz-désant deliverer. 


The facts above quoted would seem to show that the journey of 
Emin Pasha to the coast with Mr. Stanley was not an entirely voluntary 
one, and there is much subsidiary evidence for which I have no space 
here which helps to prove that such was the case. But the question 
may be asked, whether Mr. Stanley was not justified in even com- 
pelling Emin Pasha to leave Equatoria in order to carry out his 
(Stanley's) mission; in fact, was Mr. Stanley not sent to bring Emin 
Pasha away with him, for his (Emin’s) good? I find, however, on 
going into the correspondence between Mr. Holmwood (acting Consul- 
that the relief which 
was contemplated for Emin Pasha, and which he himself desired, was 


General at Zanzibar) and Sir Evelyn Baring, 
not an escort to the coast, but the provision of sufficient stores, mainly 
of cotton-cloth, and ammunition, to maintain him in his province. 
Mr. Holmwood, in a letter two days later, draws out a plan which he 
would recommend, ‘on the supposition that the well-travelled route, 
vid Uganda, would be adopted.’ 


The next step in the matter appears, from the Parliamentary Paper, 
to have been a communication from the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, addressed, on November 12th, 1886, to the Earl of 
Iddesleigh, and inclosing a resolution passed by the Society, to the 
effect that the Committee are of opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that of Egypt, should be ‘sparing of neither exertion nor 
expense, to either rescue Emin, or ‘ by the supply of money and goods 
to enable him to hold a friendly position among the natives of his 
province.’ It does not appear that any answer was made to this letter, 
but four days later there comes the first appearance upon the scene of 
Mr. (now Sir William) Mackinnon. He writes to the Foreign Office 
suggesting, not that Emin Pasha should be relieved, but that Mr. 
Stanley should be employed ‘to open up communications’? with him, 
and he expressly assures the Government that Mr. Stanley would make 
great personal and pecuniary sacrifices with that object, and would not 
demand ‘any official recognition for his mission.” It is notable that 
neither in this letter, nor in the long letter of November 22nd from 

1 Vide letter September 25th, 1886, from Holmwood, Zanzibar, to Sir Evelyn, Cairo. 

* The desirability of opening up communications with Emin becomes tolerably clearwhen we 
reflect that the British East Africa Company, then in embryo, desired to make him general of 


their troops, and that Stanley was not only to propose this to him, but establish him in his new 
post at Kavirondo,—H.Q. 
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Mr. Stanley to Mr. Mackinnon, which was communicated to the 
Foreign Office by the latter, and which details the probable cost of 
equipping the Expedition, is there any mention whatever of the con- 
veyance of the stores and ammunition which appears so persistently in 
all Consul Holmwood’s communications with Sir Evelyn Baring, The 
point of view indeed seems to change entirely from the date at which 
Mr. Mackinnon takes the matter in hand on Mr. Stanley’s behalf. It is 
curious to note that at this very date Sir Evelyn Baring is telegraphing 
to the Earl of Iddesleigh to suggest the Expedition should be organ- 
ized by Dr, Junker, and estimating its expense at £10,000 (Mr. Stanley’s 
estimate at this period is £20,000, and the sum actually subscribed 
amounted to £33,268 12s.). The Earl of Iddesleigh, however, declines 
without assigning any reason, Sir Evelyn Baring’s proposal, and in a 
later letter, December 3rd, 1886, informs Sir Evelyn Baring that an 
Expedition of a ‘purely pacific (!) character’! is being organized by 
‘some private persons, who will provide the sum of £10,000 and take 
on themselves all responsibility, provided that a similar sum is given 
by the Egyptian Government.’ The letter continues: ‘The Expedition 
will be under the direction of Mr. H. M. Stanley ;’ and its concluding 
paragraph is so important that I quote it verbatim :— 


Her Majesty’s Governnient approve the proposal ; and the persons by whom 
the offer is made have been informed that it is understood by us that the 


’ agreement of the Egyptian Government is assured. 


To follow all the points in this correspondence would require an 
article to itself. It is necessary, however, to note that no sooner have the 
Emin Relief Committee obtained the £20,000, which they estimated to 
be the cost of the Expedition, than they write to Her Majesty Govern- 
ment stating that the funds at their disposal are insufficient, and re- 
questing, therefore, that Her Majesty’s Government would place a 
steam vessel at their disposition to transport 500 Zanzibaris and the 
material belonging to the Expedition from Zanzibar to the mouth of 
the Congo, and that this request, though with some delay, is complied 
with by the Marquis of Salisbury on January 31st, 1887. The ship 
placed at the disposal of the Expedition being the J/adura. And 
subsequently, on February roth, 1887, another letter is written by the 
Emin Relief Committee to the Foreign Office, explaining that all 
arrangements for the transport and food of the refugees with Emin 
Pasha, and all the provisions for the passage down the Congo and back 
to. Egypt of such refugees, must be made at the expense of the 
Egyptian Government, ‘the Committee undertaking only the expense 


1 The italics are mine. —I1.Q. 
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of the Expedition.’ I think these letters, both in what they omit and 
what they contain, are tolerably significant as to the amount of relief 
which the Committee contemplated affording to Emin Pasha, and 
as to the extreme adroitness with which Her Majesty’s Government 
were induced to first give an unofficial sanction to the private enterprise 
of a few persons interested in Emin Pasha, then to aid in procuring 
410,000 for this private enterprise from the Egyptian Government 
(without leaving the Egyptian Government any say in the matter of 
choosing the E-xpedition’s leader), then in obtaining the transport of the 
Expedition free of expense for about 5,0co miles. When we consider 
that all this time an alternative Expedition, which was only estimated to 
cost half the money, had been suggested by Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
adroitness in question, or perhaps I should rather say persuasiveness, 
becomes even more remarkable. To sum up this question of the Relief 
as a practical affair—it starts with Consul Holmwood’s proposition to 
send Emin Pasha by the well-established route from Zanzibar to 
Wadelai vd Uganda, so many pounds weight of ammunition, so many 
pounds worth of stores, and the Consul on the spot estimates that 
this will necessitate 500 porters and a well-armed guard of 500 natives. 


This practical proposal, for the cost of which Consul Holmwood was 
quite prepared to send an estimate, is gradually lost sight of, and instead 
thereof there grows up bit by bit, under the auspices of Mr.' Wm. 
Mackinnon and Mr. H. M. Stanley, the proposal to equip an Expedition 
which is to cost £20,000, besides being furnished with transport from 
Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo by the English Government, and 
from the mouth of the Congo to Stanley Falls by the King of the 
Belgians, for the purpose of ofening up communications with Emin 
Pasha, and this is to be done not by sending the Expedition along the 
‘well travelled route’ (I quote Consul Holmwood’s own words) wd 
Uganda, but by plunging it into the depths of an un-known forest, 
the crossing of which, as events turned out, cost Mr. Stanley seven 
months time, the loss of a third of his men, the abandonment of his 
Rear Column and more than half his stores, and caused him to reach 
Emin Pasha—if we may trust the statement of Dr. Peters in the Contem- 
porary Review—in a state in which he required relief himself, rather than 
in one in which he was capable of affording it to others. Let us have 
the truth out in plain words. The relief of Emin Pasha was a delusion 
and a snare !—in any practical sense it never took place at all, and 
but for the unscrupulous ability of Mr. Stanley, and I fear we must add 
the irresolution and too ready belief of Emin Pasha, the failure of 


! Now Sir William. 
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the Expedition to effect its original purpose would have long since been 
apparent to the whole world. 


I have now tried to answer, I fear at rather wearisome length, and 
in somewhat disconnected fashion, the four queries I set forward some 
fifteen pages back as being those into which the main question of 
whether Mr. Stanley has deceived the English public and used for 
personal or political ends the authority entrusted to him for a philan- 
thropic purpose, resolved itself. I have introduced no argument for 
which I have not either written or published evidence, and I believe 
none for which I have not given my authority. If the result of these 
arguments and quotations is such as I have shown it to be, the fault is 
not mine, but of the facts themselves. 


I have not undertaken lightly to deal with this matter. I have, I may 
dare to say, had no other reason for doing so than the attempt to right 
what appeared to me to te a flagrant act of injustice, committed by a 
successful man in his hour of triumph against two men whose service 
to him had only been repaid by death and ingratitude. It had been 
enough for any ordinary leader to have left alone the character of those 
who had died serving him, and whose loyalty he had himself attested, 
in the most precise and almost extravagant words. But Mr. Stanley 
not only passed the severest censure upon these officers’ conduct in his 
work of ‘Darkest Africa,’ but when that censure was shown to be 
undeserved, he turned round, and, abandoning his old ground of com- 
plaint, brought against these dead men charges based upon hearsay 
evidence, not only inconsistent with their personal characters, not only 
many of them disproved by the evidence of eye-witnesses and docu- 
mentary evidence, but even more inconsistent with and contradicted by 
his own published words, and the evidence given before him and 
reported by himself. It is true that one of these men was a personal 
friend of mine, and that perhaps therefore I felt the injustice and the 
shame of such calumny the more acutely. It is true probably that 
both had their imperfections of temper and deficiencies of morality ; 
but who, if not Mr. Stanley, should have been the last man to reveal 
those faults, and to seck to describe with every exaggeration which his 
journalistic experience could furnish, the faults which they had com- 
mitted in the few last weeks of their lives, when for nearly a year they 
had been left harassed, half-starved, and alone, surrounded by a horde 
of enemies, vainly expecting the help that he had promised, and the 


return of the leader who never came ? 


It is a pitiful story at the best—a history of failure and error; of 
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discipline perhaps unnecessarily harsh, of conduct which few of us could 


justify as we sit in our own arm-chairs at home ; but the most pitiful and 
most shameful part of the tale is not the unproved faults of the dead 





men which Mr. Stanley has dragged to light in his own excuse, but the 
example he has furnished us of a leader who tries to make the worst of 
his fallen subordinates, and who having failed to take due precautions 
for the safety of those in his charge, has no word of pity for their 





miserable ending. 


Seeing, as I think clearly, these things, I have sought to show what 





are the points in this man’s own conduct which call for explanation ; and 


in my few concluding words I will summarise most briefly the questions 








to which the English public has a right to expect Mr. Stanley will give 


a precise and definite answer. For the purpose of convenience I have 


arranged this summary in the form of questions, and numbered them con- 


secutively throughout. I beg to remind readers that nothing is assumed in 


these questions which I have not in the preceding portion of this article 
and in that of Jast month, either proved to be true absolutely, by Mr. 
Stanley's own admission, or shown such strong a priori ground for 
believing, as, the absence of denial from Mr. Stanley, must I think be 
held to justify me. The first few of these questions relate to Messrs. 
Barttelot and Jameson, the latter, and more important, are concerned 
with Mr. Stanley’s own conduct. 


1. How does Mr. Stanley reconcile the praise of Major Barttelot’s 
loyalty and devotion, and thought for the well-being and success of the 
Expedition, and his assertion of his earnest performance of duty, and 





} 

. . . . . | 
passion for work, with his later charges, which represent Major Barttelot 
as being a tyrannical madman, and accuse him moreover of having 





entertained various personal projects entirely inconsistent with his duty ? 1} 
Mr. Stanley is responsible for all the above statements ; which of them 
are we now to believe ? 

2. If Mr. Stanley, as he asserts, was informed of Major Barttelot’s 


character, and cautioned against employing him to manage natives before 





| 
the Expedition started from Cairo, how does he justify leaving him I 
in such a position as sole chief of the Yambuya Camp (and trusting to \\ 
him the care of the ammunition and stores of the Expedition), in | 
the charge of 272 natives, surrounded by hostile tribes, with an 
insufficient supply of provisions, and without attempting to maintain | 
communication with him for more than a year ? 


3. Was it not hopeless to expect that, having left Major Barttelot 


the letter of instructions which Mr. Stanley did leave him, that officer if 
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should, in default of obtaining an adequate number of carriers, follow and 
overtake Mr. Stanley’s advance column ? 

4. Was it even possible for Major Barttelot, without distinct dis- 
obedience to these instructions, and without risking the safety of the 
stores, to start from Yambuya earlier than he did ? 

5. When we consider that Mr. Stanley lost on his forward march 
more than a third of his men, between June 1887 and February 1888, and 
that Major Barttelot only lost about one-seventh during the same 
period, is it fair, when we consider that the former had the strong picked 
men of the Expedition, and the latter the weak and ill,’ for Mr. Stanley 
to accuse Major Barttelot of being responsible by his tyranny for these 
deaths, and to take into no account the hostility of the tribes by whom 
Yambuya Camp was surrounded, the insufficency of provisions, and the 
mortality caused by eating the poisonous manioc, which Mr. Stanley 
informs us himself was the cause to which the deaths should be attributed 
and the starvation and sickness recounted to him by the head men in 
their report, after his arrival at Banalya ? 

6. Is it within the competence of Mr. Stanley, as a trustworthy 
authority, to reproduce in his published work of ‘Darkest Africa, one 
account of the causes to which the state of the Yambuya Camp was 
attributable, and subsequently to publish another account, and one 
inconsistent with the foregoing, and give no explanation of the discrep- 
ancy between them ? 

7. How can Mr. Stanley justify the detailed description he gives of 
the murder of Major Barttelot and the circumstances attending it, 
when that account is absolutely contradicted by the evidence given 
before the court-martial, which tried the murderer, which was published 
at the time of Mr. Stanley’s statement ? 

8. Why does Mr. Stanley omit: all reference to the disagreements 


? 


between Major Barttelot and himself as stated in the ‘ Diary’ of the 
former, and corroborated, according to the statements of Major Walter 
Barttelot, by nearly all the subordinate officers of the Expedition ? and 
why does he insert long conversations which are inconsistent with those 
disagreements, and to which no allusion whatever is made in Major 
Barttelot’s diary ? 

g. Is it true that on the journey to Stanley Falls Mr. Stanley was at 
odds, not only with Major Barttelot, but with Stairs, Nelson, and Parke ; 
that he even accused two of the last-mentioned officers of mutiny, and 
dismissed them from his service, the matter being afterwards patched 
up by Major Barttelot’s interference ? 


1 It is notable and characteristic of Mr. Stanley, that though he leaves behind him at 
Yambuya all the weak and sick of the Expedition, he takes with him—the doctor !— H.Q. 
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10. If this statement is untrue, how does it happen that it has 
remained uncontradicted by any of the officers concerned, though it 
has been published in Major Barttelot’s ‘ Diary’ for nearly two months ; 
and why is it that even Mr. Stanley himself has never directly challenged 
its accuracy ? 

‘tt. Is it not reasonable to assume that if Mr. Stanley had been 
really anxious for the safety of his stores he would have taken steps to 
ensure Tippu Tib’s performance of his contract to supply bearers for 
the said stores, especially since Mr. Stanley was by his own account 
well acquainted with the slippery nature of the slave-dealer in 
question ? 

12. Is it not the most direct proof of the loyalty of Messrs. Jameson 
and Barttelot to find that they not only mude every endeavour to pro- 
cure the bearers necessary tor the transport of the stores, but that they 
even submitted for months to something very like semi-starvation rather 
than touch the provisions which they had been informed were necessary 
for the safety of the Expedition, and moreover that when they dis- 
covered all other means of persuading Tippu Tib to fulfil his contract 
were unavailing, that they pledged their personal credit to induce him 
to fulfil it? 

13. That, considering that the story of Mr. Jameson’s morbid 
curiosity was substantiated only by the statement of a Syrian native 
who was notoriously on ‘bad terms with him, and who had previously 
retracted his own statement, and that Mr. Stanley himself had also 
previously declared his disbelief in it, was it not in the highest degree 
improper and inconsistent of Mr. Stanley to publish such a discredited 
rumour, and represent it as a fact concerning which there could be no 
doubt ? On this point it must be remembered that, as I have shown 
in the preceding part of this article, Mr. Stanley had read Mr. Jame- 
son’s private diary, and knew the account of the matter there given. 

14. Is it or is it not the case that in these later statements of Mr. 
Stanley’s, concerning the life at Yambuya Camp, are due chiefly, if not 
solely, to his endeavour to divert the public’s attention from the fact 
that that camp was practically abandoned by him for nearly fourteen 
months, and that the disasters which befel it were due in no inconsider- 
able degree to his own lack of reasonable precaution and care for 


its safety ? 





15. What was the reason why, considering the superior advantages 
which in the opinion of all the experts were shown to attach to the 
route to Equatoria by the East Coast, Mr. Stanley insisted on selecting 
the Congo route? 


16. Why did he state in the memorandum sent to Sir W. Mackin- 
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non, and forwarded by him to the Foreign Office, that by the latter route 
he could reach Emin by June, 1887, and return with him to Zanzibar by 
December of the same year when, as a matter of fact, he did not even 
start on his march from Yambuya till June 24th, 1887, and did not arrive 
at Emin’s head-quarters till February, 1888? According to his account 
in ‘ Darkest Africa, he could not expect to make on his forest journey 
more than six to eight miles per day, even if he encountered no 
unusual obstacles. How, then, could the above time calculation, 
embodying as it did an error of at least eight months, have been made 
in good faith ? 

17. What were the reasons that induced the Foreign Office to adopt 
so fully Mr. Stanley’s project and extravagant estimate, help it to 
obtain the assistance of the Egyptian Government and lend the 
Expedition the use of a Government ship, when there was before them 
an alternative scheme estimated to cost half the money ? 

18. How does it happen that if there was no connection between 
the Emin Pasha Relief Committee and the Imperial British East Africa 
Company that the directors of the last-named Company should have 
subscribed nearly £5,000 to the Relief Expedition, and that six of them, 
including Sir William Mackinnon and Sir Francis de Winton, should 
actually be the members of the said Committee ? 

19. Considering that the British East Africa Company was formed 
only a few months after the departure of the Relief Expedition in 
order to work a concession obtained by Mr. Stanley from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and that the Company has since obtained, through what in 
its report it denominates as Mr. Stanley’s patriotism, ‘all Emin Pasha’s 
territory, the territories of all the chiefs round the south of Albert 
Nyanza, between the Albert Edward Nyanza, the Belgian free state, 
and the Victoria Nyanza,’! th¢ connection between the Company and 
the Relief Expedition appears to be tolerably. direct, and though we 
must of course believe Sir Francis de Winton, when he writes to the 
Times, on behalf of the Relief Committee, to state that no single 
consideration of personal profit, or indeed anything but the most 
philanthropic motive, actuated the promoters ot the Relief Expedition, 
still we cannot help remarking how curiously identical are the members 
of the Committee and the promoters of the Company ; how strangely 
successful the Expedition has been in obtaining numerous and most 
important advantages for the Company, and how curious it is that Mr. 
Stanley should have taken such a supreme and disinterested concern 
in the affairs of a Company with which the Expedition was so wholly 


1 Owing to treaties said to have been made by Mr. Stanley with the native chiefs on his 


return journey to Zanzibar. See Barttelot’s ‘ Diaries,’ p. 318.—H. Q. 
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dissociated. We trust therefore that some explanation will be forth- 
coming of these puzzling coincidences, and perhaps the Directors of the 
Company, having been already good enough to assure the public of 
their disinterestedness, will now also assure the public of the dis- 
interestedness of their agent, or rather I should say of their benefactor, 
for in that light I understand they view Mr. Stanley at the present 
moment. 

20. What was the nature of the contract, agreement, or under- 
standing entered into by Mr. Stanley and King Leopold with respect 
to Tippu Tib and his governorship of the Upper Congo, and did that 
understanding include the establishment of Tippu Tib by Mr. Stanley 
at the Falls Station? And what right had Mr. Stanley, as leader of a 
private Expedition, to convey, in the ship lent him by her Majesty’s 
Government, Tippu Tib and his ninety followers from Zanzibar to the 
mouth of the Congo? 


21. Have any adequate accounts ever been published of the expenses 
of this Expedition, and if so, why do they not appear, instead of the 
exceedingly meagre and unexplanatory document printed by Mr. 
Stanley at the end of ‘Darkest Africa’? (This document as a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure is one of the most extraordinary I 
have ever known. It contains such items as ‘Edinburgh Draft, 5s. 
‘Transport and Travelling, Expenses, £7,202 7s. 5d.” Printing is £1 
and petty cash £10; but Smith, Mackenzie and Co.’s draft for payment 
of Expedition amounts to £6,066 18s. 1od., and the purchase of stores 
to £5,046 8s. 4d.; indeed the statement is one which it is impossible 
to criticize, and in Mr. Stanley’s own interests, as well as in that of the 
public, there should be some explanation of its details, and especially of 
the discrepancy I have alluded to in an early portion of this article of 
£5,000 odd between the receipts and the expenditure.) 


22. Did Mr. Stanley induce Emin Pasha to leave his own people, as 
is asserted by Dr. Peters, z.e., by promising him to establish him at 
Kavirondo, on the north-east corner of the Victoria Nyanza, in the pay 
of the British East Africa Company? Did he promise him £3,000 as a 
salary from that Company, and show him a ‘contract with that Com- 
pany, stamped and sealed in London, and only needing Emin’s signa- 
ture to make it perfect ?’} 

23. Did Mr. Stanley, when Emin Pasha at last accepted this offer, 
rescind it after Emin had been taken out of his own country, on 
the plea that he, Stanley, could not so establish Emin ‘without an ex- 
press order of the Queen of England,’ and was this the means, as Dr. 


1 Contemporary Review, November, p. 636. 
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Peters suggests, by which Emin was ultimately induced to accompany 
Mr. Stanley to the coast ? 


I do not say that satisfactory answers cannot be given to many of 
these questions, but I do’ assert most strenuously, that if Mr. Stanley 
intends to return to England, and wishes to maintain a position amongst 
English gentlemen, he must be able to give such answers, and must 
deliver himself of them speedily. He has dealt with exaggeration, 
innuendo, accusation of others, and evasion of the main issues of his 
Expedition so long already that the public is almost justified, as | 
said last month, in allowing its judgment to go by default, and in 
believing that he does not answer, because he cannot, or dare not. There 
is scarcely a single detail of the Expedition with regard to which 
the accuracy of his writing, and the judiciousness or the integrity of his 
action, has not now been directly challenged. The points which are 
brought against him are, with but few exceptions, precise and definite 
and many of them are supported by his own words, others by such 
authorities as Parliamentary Papers and official correspondence and 
Signed Articles by men of independent judgment, who can have no 
motive in mis-stating facts, or who, at all events, cannot hope to escape 
grave public censure, if they do mis-state them. Personally, I must close 
this long article with the assertion that what ! have written on this 
subject, has been written with a grave sensé of responsibility, and that 
if I have erred in either the facts I have stated, or the conclusions I have 
drawn from them, it has not been from any conscious want of fairness, 
or any desire to present Mr. Stanley’s conduct with partiality or 
prejudice. 


HARRY QUILTER. 






































AN ARAB SOLDIER. J. Tapiro. 


From the original Drawing in the collection of the late William Quilter. 
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The Hangmans Daugbter 


*T that time the kingdom of France was 
divided against itself, and the princes and 
chiefs of the people fought against the King 
and against his princes ; and there was heavy 
trouble throughout the land. For all men 
went forth to war,insomuch that the husband- 
man forgot to gather his harvest, and in the 
springtime there was none to sow the seed. 

” Yet there were not wanting many that came 
to their advantage thereby, making profit out 
of those things by which others were brought 
to their destruction. 


And word came of the war, and of the 





chances thereof, to one that dwelt alone 
with his mother in a strong castle of the hill country in the east. 
And this man bore a great name that was shamed by his poverty, and 
upon the mother there lay the burden of a long sorrow, for her lord 
had been brought back to her dead in the day that her son was born. 
And the enemies of that race, seeing them to be in those years without 
defence, had stripped the woman and her child of all their possessions, 
so that when the boy was come to age, in all that country which he had 
been heir to, no man called him master or lord. Moreover, those others 
would have taken from him even the castle wherein he dwelt, but it so 
happened that, at what time they would have seized on it, they were 
uneasy amongst themselves, and, the war breaking forth soon after, they 
drew away in their strength to the west, where was the chief of the 
fighting, saying, ‘ Let this place be till we come again.’ 


Yet, for all that they made so sure, many months passed and they 


returned not, and it seemed to all men that the troubles in the land 
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should have no end, for none could tell whether the King, or they that 
were the enemies of his house, should have the mastery. At the first, 
in truth, they of the people had the advantage, but the King’s counsellors 
were crafty, and when they saw that men were grown weary of the 
strife, they cried, ‘Peace!’ saying, ‘The soul of the King longs for 
peace!’ But when they had brought the chiefs of the people to treat 
of times and of conditions, they broke off that treaty, now on one 
pretence, now on another, seeking how they might divide their foes 
amongst themselves. And on a day, when things were at such a pause, 
it came to pass even as those of whom the King took council would have 
had it. For the princes and chiefs of the people, putting faith in the 
words of the King, fought against each other, counting the spoils of 
victory as already won. Then they that were with the King, seeing in 
these divisions their looked-for opportunity, made haste and came up 
with the hosts of the people very swiftly while their chiefs were in the 
heat of that disorder, and the King’s generals posted his forces in such 
wise that those rebellious ones might not refuse to do them battle. 
And there was a set battle, in the which many of the chiefest of the 
people were slain, and all those that were with them were put to flight. 
And the armies of the King pursued them, and of those that fled all 


such as fell into the hands of their pursuers were put to the sword. 


But a remnant escaped from the slaughter, and these were in no 
wise willing to submit themselves unto the mercy of the King. So they 


betook them to a walled city by the sea, and made haste to garnish it 


and furnish it before their enemies should be come at them. And the 
hosts of the king drew thither, and the strong place which that rebellious 
people had thought should be to them a tower of defence became as a 


snare in which they were taken—they and all those that were with them, 
And the hand of the king was heavy upon them in his wrath, and ‘he, 


thinking himself sure of his prey, laid a siege before the city and set 
watch on all sides, so that they that were within might not’‘issue forth, 


neither might any man carry them succour from without. And the 


captains of the King set their pavilions on the high ground near the 
coast, and the whole land was overspread with their hosts. For, being 
as at that time drawn into winter quarters, much people had joined 
themselves to them, and the camp was become like unto a great city, 

so vast was the throng of those that pressed within er hung upon the 


outskirts thereof. Theft, murder, and violence were in all.the byways, 
but the man knew naught of these things when he entreated his mother 
that she should let him go. 
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And he thought to find the armies over against cach other in the 
open field, and he schemed in his mind how he should come at the King ; 
hoping that by some action of credit he might take fortune captive and 
restore the honour of his house. But his mother was loth that he 
should approach the King as one disguised ; for their estate was fallen 
so low that, of all those gentlemen to whom they were allied, there was 
not one to whom she dared address him; and though her son was as a 
giant for strength and stature, yet was he all unskilled in knightly 
exercises. But he prevailed with her that she should let him go. And 
in the hour of their parting her heart was very sorrowful, for he was 
dear unto her not only in that he was her son, but for those virtues in 
his nature which were clouded by their misfortune. And she placed 
about his neck a golden medal with a chain of pearls, and she charged 
him straitly that he should bring it her again, for that it had been a gift 
given her of his father, and she commended him to the saints and she 
blessed him, saying, ‘May the Lord be with thee in all thy ways that 
thou goest !’ and so he departed from her. 


Now he went forth from his gates alone, having none to bear him 
company, for of all the servants of the lord, his father, there remained 
faithful only such as were well stricken in years. And as he descended 
the steep ways which led down from the castle into the plain beneath, 
there went at his heels the evil fates that dogged him, and his soul was 
filled with bitterness ; for, looking out above the mists of the dawn, he 


beheld the sun coming across the far-off hills, and his rays touched the 


circles of the river which watered all those lands which should have been 
his, and made all that water, which surrounded the hill on which the 
castle stood, to glisten as it were molten silver. And he turned himself 


about and cursed them that had despoiled him; but his mother, 


watching him as he went, thought that he bade her once more ‘ Fare- 
well,’ and she blessed him in her heart, praying also for that his 
coming again. 


And, as he rode in the plain, when it was about his sixth day’s 


journey, the man saw before him one that bore a scarlet pennon worked 
in gold, and in a little while he came up with certain horsemen, who 
had been sent forth by a great prince of the King’s party, to bring in 
recruits for that troop which he had raised, on the borders of the south, 


at the beginning of troubles. And, though his numbers were now full, 


he that was their leader looking on the armour of the man—for he wore 

his father’s armour, black inlaid with silver after the Italian fashion— 

saw him to be of no ordinary sort. So he made offers to him, and the 
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man joined himself to them. But on the morrow, as they went on their 
way, certain merchants whom they met talked with them, saying, ‘ The 
King has utterly discomfited those that were in arms against him and 
against his authority. He has broken the strength of all that people, 
and his armies are now camped about their city of refuge.” And they 
said further, ‘ In a little while the war shall be at an end.’ And the man 
hearing these things was very sorry, for he thought, ‘If this be so, how 
shall I prove myself in the day of battle, or come to the right hand of 
the King? They that are against me are too strong for me. Before 
ever I saw the light, judgment was delivered into the hand of mine 
enemies!’ And he would fain have returned him by the way that he 
came, only his word held him. 


And seeing him to be thus heavy in mind, those that rode with him 
would have mocked him, for they liked him not ; his tongue was strange 
to them, neither were his ways as their ways, but they kept silence 
before him, being in fear of his great stature and strength. And their 
leader himself was troubled, for when he had asked of the man his 
name, he had denied him, saying, ‘What is that to thee? Call me even 
as thou listest.’ And again, to them that had bidden him declare the 
place of his birth, he had made answer in the same fashion, for in his 
pride of race he took it amiss that any should seek to know that which 
he was minded to conceal. And when he knew those that were his 
comrades he despised them, and repented him of his act ; for, whereas he 
had reckoned to find amongst them some who, like himself, sought but 
the occasion whereby they might rise to honour, and would willingly 
have been instructed by their better experience in all the graver arts of 
war, he found their talk to be ever of drink, or of dicing, or of such 
other licence as commonly makes suit to a soldier's life. And from all 
these things the heaviness*tof his thoughts—keeping pace with the 
sullenness of his temper 





held him aloof. 


Yet when, after many weeks, they were come to the camp, he was 
curious to see the sights thereof, and when he had stabled his horse and 
had taken up his allotted quarters, he made to go forth alone into the 
lines. Then some others of that his troop, seeing him to be but freshly 
come amongst them, offered him civility, saying, ‘ Be one of us. Let us 
sup together, and when we have well eaten and drunken, let us go and 
see the women by the walls.’ 


For it was so, that the garrison of that rebellious city, being now in 
sore straits, had driven out from their gates all such as were a burden 
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to them—the old, the sick, and all women and young children. And 
they had sent out with them a flag of truce and they had entreated the 
King that he should give to these a free passage, but he would not, 
neither would they that were in the city receive them again. Therefore 
these wretched ones went in peril of life daily, and they sought for 
themselves roots of herbs and of grass in the ground below the walls, if 
so be that by these means they might stay their hunger, but nevertheless 
many died of famine. And so great was their distress that a woman 
would sell herself for a crust. And many did so, having no other way 
whereby they might give to eat to the children and the aged that were 
with them, 


Now, at the first, the man was minded to refuse those that would 
have had him go with them, they however pressed him so that he con- 
sented and went. But even as they were on their way to the tavern, 
where they should drink together, they were aware of a great crowd 
moving towards the sea, and the man questioned his comrades, what it 
might be. And they made answer lightly, ‘Surely it is one that shall be 
hung.’ For in each quarter of the camp were gallows standing, and 
in that quarter where he that was their prince had his position seven 
such had been set up on a scaffold by the sea, near to a high place, 
called St. Catherine’s Hill. And that spot was accounted a place 
accurst, and all things evil had their resort thereto. For by day the 
hangman and his brood bought and sold at the gallows’ foot, and at 
nightfall, men said, all the unburied dead were servants unto them. For 
the bodies of such as had suffered death there were cast into the 
waters beyond the sands. 


When the man, and they that were with him, had come up with the 
crowd, they pushed on until they had made their way into the midst, and 
not far from the scaffold they saw a youth that was delivered to the 
executioner, and hard by there was a monk preaching, and at his right 
a fair woman standing. And the woman was clad all in gray and her 
habit, in part, was like to the habit of a nun, but her garments were torn 
and sullied as with blood. And as the hangman knotted the rope in his 
hands, the monk reviled the youth, saying, ‘ Thou fool! Could none other 
save this holy virgin serve thy turn?’ This, he said, knowing her to be 
one who had followed the prince, who was chief amongst the King’s 
generals, from that religious house wherein they had had their quarters 
before the great battle. And for a while that false virgin had been dear 
to the prince, but she was now abandoned of her lover, though as yet 
men knew it not, else had not that youth paid so dearly for his folly. 
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She, the while, looking upon the soldiers that had come up with them, 
marked the stature and great strength of the man that was newly come 
into the camp, and seeing the beauty of his arms, and the chain.of pearls 
shining within the collar of his doublet, took him to be some great lord. So 
she made signs to him, privily, that he should speak with her, but even 
as he would have done so, one that wore a scarlet hood came from 
among the crowd and whispered her. Then the nun turned herself 
about quickly, and that other kissed her on the mouth and drew her 
away. And all those peopie that were there were astonished and said, 
‘ How is this? She that was servant to the Lord hath kissed the hang- 
man’s daughter on the mouth.’ Now many days passed, and it so fell 
out that the man saw not these women again. 


And the man’s heart was very heavy ; for though he had come to 
a place of arms, yet all men lay secure, and they that feasted and made 
merry were more in number than they that took counsel together. And 
when he looked for those hazards by the which he had accounted him- 
self certain to rise to honour, he heard but of parleys, and marchings 
and counter-marchings, and of prisoners taken, not by warlike enterprise 
but over-mastered by sleight and cunning. For, not many days after 
his coming, certain of the rebels in an outer fort were surprised and 
slain, what time they had thought themselves secure in the word of 
accord pledged to them by the King. And the man knew himself to 
have been deceived when he had thought, by taking service with that 
army, to draw his house from the obscurity into which it had fallen. 
And the remembrance of his hopes was bitter unto him. So it came 
to pass that when he was mustered, with the others, for any great show, 
he was slow to be ready ; thinking shame that he who would have been 
a soldier should be called ,jto make sport for women and their gallants. 


For ofttimes the ladies of the Court, in great splendour, would visit 
the camp, coming as to any strange sight, and would spend many days 
with the princes, their kinsmen and lovers, that were with the King. 
And, at their coming, these would entertain them with tiltings and with 
banquetings, for there was no lack or stint of aught in the camp and 
great provision of all goodly things was brought daily within the lines. 


And on acertain day when the spring drew near, there was much 
merriment in that troop, for tidings were brought to the camp of the 
coming of the Queen, and in her train were many ladies, and amongst 
them a passing fair woman, to whom he that was captain over them 


was servant. So he bade his men to make them ready, that they might 
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not be behind any that were there in show of reverence. And that they 
might be the more magnificent, he promised money ; to every man five 
pieces, saying, ‘ Look to it, that there be none more bravely furnished 
than they that ride with me!’ And he gave them scarves, moreover, of 
azure and of silver, that were the colours of his lady, that they might 
wear them in her honour. To every man in the troop he gave a scarf. 


And the man was angered at all these things, and in his sullen fit he 
withdrew himself from the company of his fellows, and went forth on 
foot to St. Catherine’s Hill, that he might be alone. And as he came 
near to that place, one that espied him gave warning of his coming. 
But the man knew it not, and in a short space, having climbed 
to the seaward side, he cast himself down upon the grass. And as he 
lay there, he looked out over the sea and searched the walls of that city 
with his eyes and he beheld the strange shapes crawling beneath the 
ramparts, that were even as a mass of foulness in the which no man should 
know his brother. And as the man marked these things he heard 
sounds of revelry and of laughter passing on the wind, that set that 
way from the camp. And he turned him and beheld the tents pitched 
and all that array of martial magnificence and on a little point below 
he saw the white plume of the King and behind the King were his 
generals and that great prince of the church, who was his chief minister. 
At this sight that nobleness which remained yet in the man’s soul was 
troubled, and it seemed to him a small thing and a contemptible, in a 
King having so great a force of armed men to do his bidding, that he 
should ride forth daily, as it were a pastime, to watch from a safe place 
the agony of his people dying of pestilence and famine. 


Now, as he thought on these things, it seemed to the man that he 
heard the voices of two talking together very closely, and it seemed also 
that these sounds came from that side of the hill which faced towards 
the south, where was that waste place in which the gallows had been 
set up. But he gave no heed to the voices, and so heavy was he with 
the discontent that oppressed him, that his ears were as closed to the 
footsteps which then came near by the way of approach behind him. 
On a sudden however one spoke close by very clear and sweet, saying, 
‘Come!’ and at that call the man turned himself about, and at first he 
saw naught but the great glory of the sun dropping below St. Catherine’s 
Hill and the fire of the rays which dyed all the rocks with scarlet, but 
presently, in the heart of the fire, he was aware of one standing, whose 
garments were crimson as with blood. Even as he looked she passed 


before him, and, as she passed, she beckoned piainly unto him that he 
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should follow her. And he arose and followed her, but he could not 
overtake her. And it was now twilight. 


Then the man having come to a hollow which was in the side of the 
hill, and seeing two ways going from that place, stayed his steps and 
looked about him that he might, peradventure, discover whither she had 
gone that led him, but she was beyond his sight, for the sea fog, crawl- 
ing slowly over the sands, had drawn round all the base of the hill. 
And as the man doubted within himself whether he should go any 
farther or no, he heard a soft breathing on his right, and stretching out 
his hand, thinking to lay hold of that one whom he had followed, he 
drew to himself that other, she of the gray habit, whom he first had looked 
upon at the scaffold foot that day when he had come into the camp. 
And she put her arms about him and drew him down with her to the 
grass, saying, ‘I am weary, rest with mea while.” And the man con- 
sented to her. And when the man left that place, those evil things that 
were against him had drawn nigh unto him, and that chain, which had 
been given him by his mother, was no longer about his neck. 


On the morrow, when he that commanded the troop gave his orders, 
he bade every man put himself in readiness, for that. the Queen, with 
her train, was now come very near, and should most surely be in the 
camp before nightfall. And he paid to every man those moneys which 
he had promised, and when all these had seen that their harness was in 
readiness, and that nought was wanting wherewith they should ride, 
looking on the gold that was in their hands, they betook themselves in 
parties to the wine shops. And the man joined himself to a party 
whereof the chief was one who privily hated him, in that before his 
coming he had been counted the strongest amongst them, and now 
feared lest he should havg found his master. This one was minded, 


therefore, if by any means he could compass it, to drive the man forth 
from that troop. 


And when they had all well drunken, they sat them down to the 
dice till supper should be come ; nor was it long before the man had 
parted with every piece that he had, to him that was his enemy, and to 
those that were in accord with him, for he was careless of such things, 
and they were more cunning than he. And when they saw that his 
pockets were empty, his comrades mocked him, saying, ‘Go now to thy 
lodging lest worse befall thee, for he that is over us loves not beggars 
in his troop.’ But the man was now mad with anger, so that they took 
him the more easily in their snares that they had set for him, and at 
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the last he staked on a single throw all that he had remaining—his 
arms, his horse, and all those things wherewithal he had made ready to 
- ride on the morrow. Having lost these, too late he knew himself to be 
abused and, growing desperate, he waxed wroth and would have had 
his adversary by the throat. Then one of those others that were there 
pushed the bench whereon he sat from beneath him, so that he fell to 
the ground, and before ever he could rise they were all upon him, and 
overpowered him and thrust him to the door, crying, ‘Thou art no 
longer of our company. Go! sup with the hangman’s daughter!’ And 
they thrust him out. 


And in his wrath the man did even as they had said, for he went 
down towards the sea and, walking by the sands, came to that place 
apart and walled against the waters, whereon the gallows had been set 
up by order of the marshal of the camp. And, coming to that place, he 
was aware of three shapes that sat there. And the first shape was as 
that of a man robed in black; and the second he saw to have a gray 
habit, in part like to the habit of a nun ; and the cloak of the third was 
scarlet: so that the man knew these three to be those whom he had 
seen at that his first coming to the camp. And the three called to him 
as he went by, saying, ‘Come up hither, and eat with us,’ for they knew 
he was an-hungered. And when he had come up to them, he of the 
black robes said, ‘Lo! wine is a good thing. And she of the gray 
habit made answer, ‘ Flesh is better. And the third, that was younger 
than they two, and whose face was very fair,even as the face of a 
young child, replied, ‘Oh, father! flesh is good, and wine is good, but 
blood is better!’ And, as she said these things, she lifted the cup that 
was in her hands and smiled on the man, so that he sat down and 
became one of their company. And in the soreness of his heart he 
told them all that had befallen him, and he joined hands with them 
that they should deliver him from his enemy. 


And when that supper had an end the man would fain have left 
them, but she that had the face of a girl held him, saying, ‘ Pledge me 
once in the wine-cup before thou goest.’ So, for the second time, he 
obeyed her, and he pledged her. And the red wine of her cup was as 
fire on his lips, and he made as though he would have kissed her, but 
she put him away from her, saying, ‘ Nay, but first thou shalt give me 
a token.’ And she constrained him. 


Then the man bethought him that he had naught that he could 
give her, save that blessed medal of gold which his mother had placed 
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about his neck at the time of his setting forth on the way to the army 
of the King. And that medal was now made fast within the folds of 
his doublet, and he was loth to give this unto her. Yet he gave it. 
And when she had it in her hands she drew from between her breasts 
a fine scarlet thread, and by this thread she fastened the medal close 
about her throat. So the man, having parted with this sacred sign, 
delivered himself to evil. And he took for his gift the kisses of the lips 
that were red with blood, and even as he kissed them a deep slumber 
fell upon him. 


Now towards the dawning the man awoke from his sleep, for he 
was very cold, and he moved himself, and as he moved he put his hand 
on one that lay beside him, and he remembered her whom he had 
kissed and thought to have embraced her, but in the moment that he 
would have done so he drew back, for he knew that he had set his 
mouth to the mouth of one already dead. At this he was amazed, and, 
looking more nearly on the face of his neighbour, he beheld the face of 
him who had robbed him and mocked him and had driven him forth from 
among that company. And, as he looked on this man, who had been 
his comrade, he bethought him of the wine shop and of all that quarrel 
that befell, and so thinking he remembered him of his loss, and cast 
about in his mind how he should ride that day, secing that he had lost 
all his furnishing. Even as he called to mind these things the blast of 
a trumpet came shrilly from the camp, and he knew that the dawn had 
risen and that the call was to arms. And he looked for those others 
that should have been there, but he saw no man, for the mists of the 
morning were even as a shroud lying on all that place, and he rose to 
his feet and stripped the man that was before him, and so he had his 
own arms again, and also that scarf that had been his. And as he did 
this he saw, on the throat of the dead, a mark as of a fine thread, and 
it was a thread of scarlet, and he called to mind those silken threads 
which the hangman’s daughter had drawn out where her garments 
parted above her breasts. And as he continued looking he heard a 
sound as of sighing and a voice of weeping came near, saying, ‘ Take 
him up and throw him over ; throw him over, I beseech thee, for if he 
be found here, I know not what they two shall do unto me!’ And the 
man was troubled, for the voice seemed to him as the voice of her whom 
he had kissed on the mouth, and he called to her, but she came not 
nigh him, nor could he see aught save the shape of the gallows above 
his head, and the sighing of the voice was so sore, that without more 


ado he took up the body of him by whom he had been wronged, and 
cast it over the wall, and the sea received it. : 
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Having done this, he set forth on -his way towards the camp, and 
entering into that stable where the horses of his troop were stalled, 
found his own standing at the side of that one which had been that of 
his adversary, and they were both ready saddled and bridled. And 
though he doubted somewhat whether he should or no, he took that 
which had belonged to the dead, seeing it to be very strong and power- 
ful, and he mounted it, and riding swiftly overtook the others, his 
comrades, when as yet they had gone but a little way. 


And when he had come up with them, they looked strangely on 
him, for they thought to have seen that other, and they marvelled inly 
at the bravery of his suit and at the horse, nor durst they ask him how 
he had come by it. And when they counted themselves at the standard, 
one was missed from among their number, even he by whom the man 
had been wronged. And the man spoke them never a word. 


Now, at the close of that day, it came to pass that the troop with 
which the man rode was drawn up where the Queen and her ladies had 
their stand : and when the man beheld the fair beauty of those women, 
in all the glory of their jewelled raiment, shining beneath the royal 
canopy of blue broidered in gold that was borne above them on staves 
of silver, his soul was stirred to admiration. And as he took up his 
allotted post, he marked their laughter ; nor was it long before he learned 
what cause they had to be moved so pleasantly, for the King himself, 
drawing up but a pace or two from where the man was, laughed also 
and waved his arm, so that the eyes of the man following the movement 
saw that which had made them sport. And he beheld, in a space below, 
there where the dying sunlight touched the walls of that town,a woman, 
one of those miserable ones, that fought in her despair with the dogs 
that would have snatched the child from her breast. And the man 
thought, ‘Of a truth, the devils in hell shall be more merciful than 


these!’ And the laughter of the ladies was hateful in his ears. 


And at that moment the prince-marshal, he that rode on the King’s 
right hand, marked the working of the man’s countenance, and he noted 
his great stature and the fashion of that armour which he wore, and it 
was to him as though all these things were familiar to him. And he 
called to him the captain of that troop and said, ‘Tell me, who is he 
that rides with thee, mounted on a gray horse, and having arms of 
black and of silver, inlaid after the Italian fashion?’ 


And, the captain made answer and said, ‘ We know him not, nor will 
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he reveal himself to any among us, and he hath ever denied me his 
name.’ 


Then, said the prince-marshal, ‘Let him come up hither !’ 


And the captain went to the man and said, ‘It is the prince- 
marshal, he that hath white hairs and that rides on the right hand of 
the King, and he calls for thee, and bids thee go up thither and declare 
thy name. And the captain said furthermore, ‘He is that great 


prince and duke that beareth on his banner three dragons of gold on a 
field azure. And when the man heard that, he knew the prince to be 
he that had slain his father and had despoiled him of his inheritance, 


and he knew himself also to be fallen into his hands, and he thought, 
‘Is it for this, that I have come into the presence of the King?’ And 


for all they called him, he budged not, neither did he open his mouth. 
And he was become as one dumb.’ 


Then that prince grew angry at his tarrying, and he. cried out 


saying, ‘Will he indeed mock me also?’ And he commanded the 
captain that he should bring the man before him by force. But hear- 
ing this the man stirred not. And when the captain laid his hand on 
the man’s bridle the horse, that had hitherto stood patiently began to 
rear and to plunge, so that he could not lead him. And the captain, 


being in much fear of the prince, called the others to him and, seizing 
the man by his collar, would have thrown him to the ground. But, as 
he did this, the man’s doublet opened and they all saw the thread of 


scarlet about his throat, and they remembered the dead, saying, ‘ He 


hath kissed the hangman’s daughter!’ And they all were afraid. 


Then that horse on which the man sat, with a great bound, cleared 
a space about him, and settling down into a mighty stride, carried his 
rider from their eyes into the gathering darkness, Nor did any offer 


to stay his course, for all gave way before him. 


As the man rode into the night that was now coming on apace 
over all the land, he would fain have drawn rein, only he could not. 
And when he saw before him dimly as in a dream the lines of St. 
Catherine’s Hill, he would have dismounted, but his feet were heavy 
so that he could not lift them, and it seemed to him as though one 
pulled him by the heel, and being angered thereat he strove furiously 
to turn his horse, but the horse was his master, and as he looked back 


over his shoulder, he was aware of a gray shape that followed him 
swiftly from afar. And the darkness increased, and close at hand he 
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heard the rolling of the great waters, as the tide came in along the 
shore, and he knew of a certainty whither the steed of the dead 
should bear him, for he was in the sand-hills that were at the 
gallows foot. 


Now no sooner was he come near, than she in gray touched his 
stirrup and his feet were loosed, and he threw himself to the ground. And 
he seized the woman by the throat, saying, ‘What is this? It is thy 


doing, and thou shalt answer to me for it. And he shook her roughly. 


Then the woman made him answer and said, ‘Where be thine 
own sins ?’ 


At this, the hangman’s daughter hearing their speech, came down 


to them and she took the woman by the hand, and said to the man, 


‘Vex not thyself, nor us. It shall be well for thee. Come, step up 
here once morxe, that we may dance together.’ 


And when he would not, she was angry and said, ‘Hast thou done 


my bidding twice, and at thrice shalt thou say me nay?’ And _ she 
stretched out her hand, and twisted her fingers in the silken thread 
that was round his neck, and she drew him after her, and they danced 


together. 


Then the soul of the man was filled with despair, for as they danced 
in that thick darkness he knew that she led him upto the gallows foot 
—to that same place where they had supped. And when they were 


come thither she stayed her steps and let him go, but as her feet touched 


the ground, on a sudden the corpse fires gleamed, and by their light 
the man saw where her cloak of scarlet parted about her breasts, and 
he saw in the opening that medal of his that was his mother’s gift, and 
he heard his mother’s voice, saying, ‘The Lord be with thee, in all 


thy ways that thou goest.’ And he made as though he would have 


snatched it from her to whom he had given it. But, she, crying out 
sharply, ‘Wouldest thou have again that medal of thine?’ undid the 
clasps about her neck and threw the medal far from her, so that it fell 
into the sea, 


And seeing this the man forgot all else, and having marked where 


it fell, he broke from those his companions and clambered to the high wall 
that was above the sea, but the women pursued him thither, and they 


hung about him, praying him that he should not cast himself into 
the water. And the hangman’s daughter cried to him, saying, ‘With 
those boots of his, thou shalt surely drown!’ And the sobbing of her 
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that was in gray was most pitiful, for she clung to him as if he were 
dear to her, saying, ‘I have a charm! Grieve not! We will fetch it 


again, yea, we will fetch it again from the deep of the sea.’ 


But, even as he doubted whether or no he should cast himself 


down from that place, the moon came above the towers of the be- 


sieged city, and as her radiance filled the earth, the black shadow 
of the gallows fell upon the three. And the man looked upon the 
faces of his companions, and he knew them, who they were. And 
fear fell upon him, insomuch that crying ‘The Lord be my help!’ 
he cast himself into the sea. And as he did so, the laughter of the 
hangman’s daughter was louder in his ears than the rolling of the 


deep watcrs. 


Now on the following morning, when the tide had gone down, the 
body of the man was seen lying on the sands near to St. Catherine’s 
Hill. And they that saw it knew him, and said, ‘Lo! here is again 
the work of the hangman’s daughter!’ for they knew that he had 
borne her sign. But when they had opened his shirt and found it not, 
they marvelled, and, beholding the fingers of his right hand that they 
were closed, they made shift to see what might be within their grasp, 
and they looked and saw that medal of gold which had been given 
him of his mother. And the priest that was with them, when he had 
read its holy legend, said, ‘Take him up and carry him to a religious 


house, so shall he have Christian burial.’ 


Now his mother had no tidings of that his death, for no man knew 


his name. And she waited, ever hoping to behold his coming again. 


EMILIA F. S. DILKE. 
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Ramblings 
in Cheapside 


ALKING the other day in 
Cheapside I saw some turtles 
in Mr. Sweeting’s window, and 
was tempted to stay and look 
at them. As I did so I was 
struck not more by the de- 
fences with which they were 
hedged about, than by the 
fatuousness of trying to hedge 

in at all which, if hedged 
thoroughly, must die of its own defence- 
fulness. The holes for the head and 
feet through which the turtle leaks out, as it were on to the exterior 
world, and through which again it absorbs the exterior world into itself 
—‘catching on’ through them to things that are thus both turtle and 
not turtle at one and the same time—these holes stultify the armour, and 
show it to have been designed by a creature with more of faithfulness 
toa fixed idea, and hence onesidedness, than of that quick sense of relative 


importances and their changes, which is the main factor of good living. 


The turtle obviously had no sense of proportion ; it differed so widely 
from myself that I could not comprehend it ; and as this word occurred 
to me, it occurred also that until my body comprehended its body in a 
physical material sense, neither would my mind be able to comprehend its 
mind with any thoroughness. For unity of mind can only be consummated 
by unity of body; everything, therefore, must be in some respects both 
knave and fool to all that which has not eaten it, or by which it has 
not been eaten. As long as the turtle was in the window and I in the 
strect outside, there was no chance of our comprehending one another. 


Nevertheless I knew that I could get it to agree with me if I could 
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so effectually buttonhole and fasten on to it as to eat it. Most men 
have an easy method with turtle soup, and I had no misgiving but that 
if I could bring my first premise to bear I should prove the better reasoner. 
My difficulty lay in this initial process, for I had not with me the argu- 
ment that would alone cc npel Mr. Sweeting to think that I ought to be 
allowed to convert the turtles—I mean I had no money in my pocket. 
No missionary enterprise can be carried on without any money at all, 
but even so small a sum as half a crown would, I suppose, have enabled 
me to bring the turtle partly round, and with many half-crowns I could 
in time no doubt convert the lot, for the turtle needs must go where the 
money drives. If, as is alleged, the world stands on a turtle, the turtle 
stands on money. No money no turtle. As for money, that stands on 
opinion, credit, trust, faith—things that, though highly material in 
connection with money, are still of immaterial essence. 


The steps are perfectly plain. The men who caught the turtles 
brought a fairly strong and definite opinion to bear upon them, that 
passed into action, and later on into money. They thought the turtles 
would come that way, and verified their opinion ; on this, will and action 
were generated, with the result that the men turned the turtles on their 
backs and carried them off. Mr. Sweeting touched these men with 
money, which is the outward and visible sign of verified opinion. The 
customer touches Mr. Sweeting with money, Mr. Sweeting touches the 
waiter and the cook with money. They touch the turtle with skill and 
verified opinion. Finally the customer applies the clinching argument 
that brushes all sophisms aside, and bids the turtle stand protoplasm to 
protoplasm with himself, to know even as it is known. 


But it must be all touch, touch, touch; skill, opinion, power, and 
money, passing in and out with one another in any order we like, but 
still link to link and touch to touch. If there is failure anywhere in 
respect of opinion, skill, power, or money, either as regards quantity or 
quality, the chain can be no stronger than its weakest link, and the 
turtle and the clinching argument will fly asunder. Of course if there is 
an initial failure in connection, through defect in any member of the 
chain, or of connection between the links, it will no more be attempted 
to bring the turtle and the clinching argument together, than it will to 
chain up a dog with two pieces of broken chain that are disconnected. 


The contact throughout must be conceived as absolute ; and yet perfect 
contact is inconceivable by us, for on becoming perfect it ceases to be 
contact, and becomes essential, once for all inseverable, identity. The 
most absolute contact short of this is still contact by courtesy only. So 
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here, as everywhere else, Eurydice glides off as we are about to grasp 
her. We can see nothing face to face; our utmost seeing is but a 
fumbling of blind fingers ends in an overcrowded pocket. 


Presently my own blind fingers ends fished up the conclusion, that as 
I had neither time nor money to spend on perfecting the chain that would 
put me in full spiritual contact with Mr. Sweeting’s turtles, I had better 
leave them to complete their education at some one else’s expense rather 
than mine, so I walked on towards the Bank. As I did so it struck me 
how continually we are met by this melting of one existence into another. 
The limits of the body seem well defined enough as definitions go, but 
definitions seldom go far. What, for example, can seem more distinct 
from a man than his banker or his solicitor? Yet these are commonly 
so much parts of him that he can no more cut them off and grow new 
ones, than he can grow new legs or arms; neither must he wound his 
solicitor ; a wound in the solicitor is a very seriousthing. As for his 
bank—failure of his bank’s action may be as fatal to a man as failure of 
his heart. Ihave said nothing about the medical or spiritual adviser, 
but most men grow into the society that surrounds them by the help of 
these four main tap-roots, and not only into the world of humanity, but 
into the universe at large. We can, indeed, grow butchers, bakers, and 
greengrocers, almost ad /ibitum, but these are low developments, and 
correspond to skin, hair, or finger-nails. Those of us again who are not 
highly enough organized to have grown a solicitor or banker can generally 
repair the loss of whatever social organization they may possess as freely 
as lizards are said to grow new tails ; but this with the higher social, as 
well as organic, developments is only possible to a very limited extent. 


The doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls—a 
doctrine on which the foregoing considerations are for the most part 
easy corollaries—crops up no matter in what direction we allow our 
thoughts to wander. And we meet instances of transmigration of body 
as well as of soul. I do not mean that both body and soul have trans- 
migrated together, far from it ; but that as we can often recognize a 
transmigrated mind in an alien body, so we not less often see a body 
that is evidently only a transmigration, linked on to some one else’s new 
and alien soul. We meet people every day whose bodies are evidently 
those of men and women long dead, but whose appearance we know 
through their portraits. We see them going about in omnibuses, rail- 
way carriages, and in all public places. The cards have been shuffled 
and they have drawn fresh lots in life and nationalities, but any one 
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fairly well up in medizval and last century portraiture knows them at 
a glance. 


Going down once towards Italy I saw a young man in the train 
whom I recognized, only he seemed to have got younger. He was with 
a friend and his-face was in continual play, but for some little time I 
puzzled in vain to recollect where it was that I had seen him before. 
All of a sudden I remembered he was King Francis I. of France. | 
had hitherto thought the face of this king impossible, but when I saw 
it in play I understood it. His great contemporary Henry VIII. keeps 
a restaurant in Oxford Street. Falstaff drove one of the St. Gothard 
diligences for many years, and only retired when the railway was opened. 
Titian once made me a pair of boots at Vicenza, and not very good 
ones. At Modena I had my haircut by a young man whom I perceived 
was Raffaelle. The model who sat to him for his celebrated Madonnas 
is first lady in a confectionary establishment at Montreal. She has a 
little motherly pimple on the left side of her nose that is misleading at 
first, but on examination she is readily recognized ; probably Raffaelle’s 
model had the pimple too, but Raffaelle left it out—as he would. 


Handel, of course,is Madame Patey. Give Madame Patey Handel’s 
wig and clothes, and there would be no telling her from Handel. It is 
not only that the features and the shape of the head are the same, but 
there is a certain imperiousness of expression and attitude about Handel, 
which he hardly attempts to conceal in Madame Patey. It is a curious 
coincidence that he should continue to be such an incomparable renderer 
of his own music. Pope Julius II. was the late Mr. Darwin. I met 
Goethe once coming down Ludgate Hill, and glared at him but would 
not look at him. Mr. Pitt is a clerk in a solicitor’s office and neither 


drinks nor gambles. ; 


Michael Angelo is a commissionaire ; I saw him on board the G/ex 
Rosa which used to run every day from London to Clacton-on-Sea 
and back. It gave me quite a turn when I saw him coming down the 
stairs from the upper deck, with his bronzed face, flattened nose, and 
with the familiar bar upon his forehead. I never liked Michael Angelo, 
and never shall, but I am afraid of him, and was near trying to hide 
when I saw him coming towards me. He had not got his commission- 
aire’s uniform on, and I did not know he was one till I met him a month 
or so later in the Strand. When we got to Blackwall the music struck 


up and people began to dance. I never saw a man dance so much in 
my life. He did not miss a dance all the way to Clacton, nor all the 
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way back again, and when not dancing he was flirting and cracking 
jokes. 1 could hardly believe my eyes when I reflected that this man 
had painted the famous ‘Last Judgment,’ and had made all those 
statues. 


Dante is, or was a year or two ago, a waiter at Brissago on the Lago 
Maggiore, only he is better-tempered-looking, and has a more intellect- 
ual expression. He gave me his ideas upon beauty: ‘Tutto ch’ e vero 
€ bello, he exclaimed, with all his old self-confidence. I am not afraid 
of Dante. I know people by their friends and he went about with 
Virgil, so I said with some severity, ‘ No, Dante, il naso della Signora 
Robinson é€ vero, ma non é bello;’ and he admitted I was right. 
Beatrice’s name is Towler ; she is waitress at a small inn in German 
Switzerland. I used to sit at my window and hear people call ‘ Towler, 
Towler, Towler,’ fifty times in a forenoon. She was the exact antithesis 
to Abra; Abra, if I remember, used to come before they called her 
name, but no matter how often they called Towler, every one came 
before she did. I suppose they spelt her name Taula, but to me it 
sounded Towler ; I never, however, met any one else with this name. 
She was a sweet, artless little hussy, who made me play the piano to 
her and she said it was lovely. Of course, I only played my own com- 
positions ; so I believed her, and it all went off very nicely. I thought 
it might save trouble if I did not tell her who she really was, so I said 
nothing about it. 


I have never seen Mendelssohn, but there is a fresco of him on the 
terrace, or open air dining-room, of an inn at Chiavenna. He is not 
called Mendelssohn, but I knew him by his legs. He is in the costume 
of a dandy of some five and forty years ago, is smoking a cigar, and 
appears to be making an offer of marriage to hiscook. Beethoven both 
my friend Mr. H. Festing Jones and I have had the good fortune to 
meet ; he is an engineer now, and does not know one note from another ; 
he has quite lost his deafness, is married, and is, of course, a little squat 
man with the same refractory hair that he always had. It was very in- 
teresting to watch him, and Jones remarked that before the end of 
dinner he had become positively posthumous. One morning I was told 
the Beethovens were going away, and before long I met their two heavy 
boxes, being carried down the stairs. The boxes were so squab and like 
their owners, that I half thought for a moment that they were inside, 
and should hardly have been surprised to see them spring up like a 
couple of Jacks in the box. ‘Sono in dentro?’ said I, with a frown of 
wonder, pointing to the boxes. The porters knew what I meant, and 
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laughed. But there is no end to the list of people whom I have been 
able to recognize, and before I had got through it myself, I found I had 
walked some distance, and had involuntarily paused in front of a second- 
hand bookstall. 


I do not like books. I believe I have the smallest library of any 
literary man in London, and I have no wish to increase it. I keep my 
books at the British Museum and at Mudie’s, and it makes me very 
angry if any one gives me one for my private library. I once heard two 
ladies disputing in a railway carriage, as to whether one of them had or 
had not been wasting money. ‘I spent it in books,’ said the accused, 
‘and it’s not wasting money to buy books.’ ‘Indeed, my dear, I think 
it is, was the rejoinder, and in practice I agree with it. Webster's Dic- 
tionary, Whittaker’s Almanack, and Bradshaw’s Railway Guide should be 
enough for any ordinary library ; it will be time enough to go beyond 
these when the mass of useful and entertaining matter which they pro- 
vide has been mastered. Nevertheless, I admit that sometimes, if not 
particularly busy, I stop at a second-hand bookstall and turn over a 


book or two from mere force of habit. 


I know not what made me pick up a copy of ‘AZschylus’—of course 
in an English version—or rather I know not what made Aéschylus 
take up with me, for he took me rather than I him; but no 


sooner had he got me than he began puzzling me, as he has done 


any time this forty years, to know wherein his transcendent merit can 
be supposed to lie. To me he is, like the greater number of classics in 
all ages and countries, a literary Struldbrug, rather than a true 


ambrosia-fed immortal. There are true immortals, but they are few 


and far between; most classics are as great impostors dead as they 
were when living, and whilg posing as gods are, five-sevenths of them, 
only Struldbrugs. It comforts me to remember that Aristophanes 
liked A=schylus no better than I do. True, he praises him by com- 


parison with Sophocles and Euripides, but he only does so that he may 
run down these last more effectively. Aristophanes is a safe man to 


follow, nor do I see why it should not be as correct to laugh with him, 
as to pull a long face with the Greek Professors, but this is neither here 
nor there, for no one really cares about Atschylus ; the more interesting 


question is how he contrived to make so many people for so many years 


pretend to care about him. 


Perhaps he married somebody’s daughter. If a man would get 
hold of the public ear, he must pay, marry, or fight. I have never 
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understood that Aschylus was a man of means, and the fighters do not 
write poetry, so I suppose he must have married a theatrical manager’s 
daughter, and got his plays brought out that way. The ear of any age 
or country is like its land, air, and water ; it seems limitless but is really 
limited, and is already in the keeping of those who naturally enough 
will have no squatting on such valuable property. It is written and 
talked up to as closely as the means of subsistence are bred up to bya 


teeming population. There is not a square inch of it but is in private 
hands, and he who would freehold any part of it must do so by 
purchase, marriage, or fighting, in the usual way—and fighting gives 
the longest, safest tenure. The public itself has hardly more voice in 
the question who shall have its ear, than the land has in choosing its 
owners. It is farmed as those who own it think most profitable to 
themselves, and small blame to them ; nevertheless it has a residuum of 
mulishness which the land has not, and does sometimes dispossess its 


tenants. It is in this residuum that those who fight place their hope 
and trust. 


Or perhaps Aéschylus squared the leading critics of his time. When 
one comes to think of it he must have done so, for how is it conceivable 
that such plays should have had such runs if he had not? I met a lady 
one year in Switzerland who had some parrots that always travelled 


with her and were the idols of her life. These parrots would not let 


any one read aloud in their presence, unless they heard their own names 
introduced from time to time. If these were freely interpolated into the 
text they would remain as still as stones, for they thought the reading 
was about themselves. If it was not about them it could not be 


allowed. The leaders of literature are like these parrots; they do not 
look at what a man writes, nor if they did would they understand it 
much better than the parrots do: but they like the sound of their own 
names, and if these are freely interpolated in a tone they take as 
friendly, they may even give ear to an outsider. Otherwise they will 
scream him off if they can. 


I should not advise any one with ordinary independence of mind to 
attempt the public ear unless confident that he can out-lung and out-last 
his own generation ; for if he has any force, people will, and ought to be, 
on their guard against him, inasmuch as there is no knowing where he 


may not take them. Besides they have staked their money on the wrong 
men so often without suspecting it, that when there comes one whom 
they do suspect it would be madness not to bet against him. True, he 
may die before he has outscreamed his opponents, but that has nothing 
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to do with it. If his scream was well pitched it will sound clearer when 
he is dead. We do not know what death is. If we know so little about 
life which we have experienced, how shall we know about death which we 
have not—and in the nature of things never can? Every one,as I said 
years ago in ‘Alps and Sanctuaries,’ is an immortal to himself, for he 
cannot know that he is dead until he is dead, and when dead how can 
he know anything about anything? All we know is that even the 
humblest dead may live long after all trace of the body has disappeared, 
we see them doing it in the bodies and memories of those that come after 
them: and not a few live so much longer and more effectually than 
is desirable, that it has been necessary to get rid of them by act of Parlia- 
ment. It is love that alone gives life, and the truest life is that which 
we live not in ourselves but vicariously in others, and with which we have 
no concern. Our concern is so to order ourselves that we may be of the 
number of them that enter into life—although we know it not. 


Aéschylus did so order himself; but his life is not of that inspiriting 
kind that can be won through fighting the good fight only—or being 
believed to have fought it. His voice is the echo of a drone; drone- 
begotten and drone-sustained. It is not a tone that a man must utter 
or die—nay, even though he die ; and likely enough half the allusions 
and hard passages in Atschylus of which we can make neither head nor 


’ tail are in reality only puffs of some of the literary leaders of his time. 


The lady above referred to told me more about her parrots. She was 
like a Nasmyth’s hammer going slow—very gentle, but irresistible. She 
always read the newspaper to them. What was the use of having a 
newspaper if one did not read it to one’s parrots ? 


‘And have you divined, I asked, ‘to which side they incline in 


politics ?’ : 


‘They do not like Mr. Gladstone,’ was the somewhat freezing answer ; 
‘this is the only point on which we disagree, for I adore him. Don’t ask 
more about this, it is a great grief to me. I tell them everything, 
she continued, ‘and hide no secret from them.’ 


‘But can any parrot be trusted to keep a secret ?’ 
‘Mine can.’ 


‘ And on Sundays do you give them the same course of reading as on 
a week-day, or do you make a difference ?’ 


‘On Sundays I always read them a genealogical chapter from the 
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Old or New Testament, for I can thus introduce their names without 
profanity. I always keep tea by me in case they should ask for it 
in the night, and I have an Etna to warm it for them; they take 
milk and sugar. The old white-headed clergyman came to see them 


last night; it was very painful, for Jocko reminded him so strongly 
of his Inte...’ 


I thought she was going to say ‘ wife,’ but it proved to have been 
only of a parrot that he had once known and loved. 


One evening she was in difficulties about the quarantine, which was 
enforced that year on the Italian frontier. The local doctor had gone 
down that morning to see the Italian doctor, and arrange some details. 
‘Then perhaps, my dear, she said to her husband, ‘ he is the quarantine.’ 
‘No, my love,’ replied her husband. ‘The quarantine is not a person, it 
is a place where they put people, but she would not be comforted, and 
suspected the quarantine as an enemy that might at any moment pounce 
out upon her and her parrots. Soa lady told me once she had been in 
like trouble about the anthem. She read in her prayer-book that in 
choirs and places where they sing ‘here followeth the anthem,’ and yet 
the person with this most mysteriously sounding name never did follow. 
They had a choir, and no one could say the church was not a place 
where they sang, for they did sing—both chants and hymns. Why then 
this persistent slackness on the part of the anthem, who at this juncture 
should follow her papa, the rector, into the reading desk? No doubt 
he would come some day, and then what would he be like? Fair or 
dark? Tallorshort? Would he be bald and wear spectacles like papa, 
or would he be young and good-looking? Anyhow, there was something 
wrong, for it was announced that he would follow, and he never did 
follow ; therefore there was no knowing what he might not do next. 


I heard of the parrot a year or two later as giving lessons in Italian 
to an English maid. I do not know what their terms were. Alas! 
since then both they and their mistress have joined the majority. When 
the poor lady felt her end was near she desired (and the responsibility 
for this must rest with her, not me) that the birds might be destroyed, 
as fearing that they might come to be neglected, and knowing that they 
could never be loved again as she had loved them. On being told that 
all was over, she said, ‘Thank you,’ and immediately expired. 


Reflecting in such random fashion, and strolling with no greater 
method, I worked my way back through Cheapside and found myself 
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once more in front of Sweeting’s window. Again the turtles attracted 
me. They were alive,and so far at any rate they agreed withme. Nay, 
they had eyes, mouths, legs, if not arms, and feet, so there was much in 
which we were both of a mind, but surely they must be mistaken in 
arming themselves so very heavily. Any creature on getting what the 
turtle aimed at would overreach itself and be landed not in safety but 
annihilation. It should have no communion with the outside world at 
all, for death could creep in wherever the creature could creep out ; and 
it must creep out somewhere if it was to hook on to outside things. 
What death can be more absolute than such absolute isolation? Perfect 
death, indeed, if it were attainable (which it is not), is:as near perfect 
security as we can reach, but it is not the kind of security aimed at by 
any animal that is at the pains of defending itself. For such want to 
have things both ways, desiring the livingness of life without its perils, 
and the safety of death without its deadness, and some of us do actually 
get this fora considerable time, but we do not get it by plating ourselves 
with armour as the turtle does. We tried this in the middle ages, and 
no longer mock ourselves with the weight of armour that our forefathers 
carried in battle. Indeed the more deadly the weapons of attack become 
the more we go into the fight slug-wise. 


Slugs have ridden their contempt for defensive armour as much to 
death as the turtles their pursuit of it. They have hardly more than 
skin enough to hold themselves together ; they court death every time 
they cross the road. Yet death comes not to them more than to the 
turtle, whose defences are so great that there is little left inside to be 
defended. Moreover, the slugs fare best in the long run, for turtles are 
dying out, while slugs are not, and there must be millions of slugs all 
the world over for every single turtle. Of the two vanities, therefore, 
that of the slug seems most'substantial. 


In either case the creature thinks itself safe, but is sure to be found 
out sooner or later; nor is it easy to explain this mockery save by 
reflecting that everything must have its meat in due season, and that 
meat can only be found for such a multitude of mouths by giving every- 
thing as meat in due season to something else. This is like the Kil- 
kenny cats, or robbing Peter to pay Paul; but it is the way of the 
world, and as every animal must contribute in kind to the picnic of the 


universe, one does not see what better arrangement could be made than 
the providing each race with a hereditary fallacy, which shall in the end 
get it into a scrape, but which shall generally stand the wear and tear of 
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life for some time. ‘ Do ut des’ is the writing on all flesh to him that 
eats it—and no creature is dearer to itself than it is to some other that 


would devour it. 


Nor is there any statement or proposition more invulnerable than 
living forms are. Propositions prey upon and are grounded upon one 
another just like living forms. They support one another as plants and 
animals do; they are based ultimately on credit, or faith, rather than 
the cash of irrefragable conviction. The whole universe is carried on 
on the credit system and if the mutual confidence on which it is based 
were to collapse, it must itself collapse immediately. Just or unjust, it 
lives by faith ; it is based on vague and impalpable opinion that by some 
inscrutable process passes into will and action, and is made manifest in 
matter and in flesh: it is meteoric—suspended in mid-air; it is the base- 
less fabric of a vision so vast, so vivid, and so gorgeous that no base can 
seem more broad than such stupendous baselessness, and yet any man 
can bring it about his ears by being over-curious ; when faith fails a 


system based on faith fails also. 


Whether the universe is really a paying concern, or whether it is an 
inflated bubble that must burst sooner or later, this is another matter 
If people were to demand cash payment in irrefragable certainty for 
everything that they have taken hitherto as paper money on the credit 
of the bank of public opinion, is there money enough behind it all to 
stand so great a drain even on so greata reserve? Probably there is not, 
but happily there can be no such panic, for even though the cultured 
classes may do so, the uncultured are too dull to have brains enough to 
commit such stupendous folly. It takes a long course of academic 
training to educate a man up to the standard which he must reach before 
he can entertain such questions seriously, and by a merciful dispensation 
of Providence, university training is almost as costly as it is unprofitable. 
The majority will thus be always unable to afford it and will base their 
opinions on mother wit and current opinion, rather than :on demon- 


stration. 


So I turned my steps homewards—I saw a good many more things 
on my way home, but I was told that I was not to see more this time 
than I could get into twelve pages of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW ; I must 
therefore reserve any remark which I think might perhaps entertain the 
reader for another occasion. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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The Mem Crusare 


Man is the worst of all God’s creatures to shift for himself; no other animal is ever 
starved to death.— DEFOE, ‘Of Projectors.’ 


Then said his Lordship, ‘ Well, God mend all !’ 
‘Nay, by God, Donald, we must help Him to mend it !’ 
—Quoted by Carlyle as a motto for ‘ Latter Day Pamphlets.’ 


ENERAL BOOTH, like a modern Peter the Hermit and a modern 

I Pope Urban II. rolled into one, has preached and decreed a new 
Crusade. This Holy War is against ‘things as they are, against what 
Carlyle called the ‘disruption, dislocation, confusion worse confounded,’ ! 
the evidences of which, in Royal Commissions, in garrets and cellars, and 
on the streets, are only too painfully manifest. ‘It is not a small hope 
that will suffice, there must be a new world, if there is to be any world at 
all. The hope that the Salvation Army offers is fairly large. In the 
East End of London, and in the more densely crowded quarters of all 
our great cities, there is a mass of ‘human sludge’ living always below 
the level of adequate subsistence, and migrating now to the workhouse 
and now to the gaol. These are the ‘lapsed and lost, to whom ‘ nothing 
matters, who have sunk in to a condition of despair if not even of des- 
peration. General Booth undertakes to snatch these unfit from their 
haunts, to put them in the way of feeding and clothing each other, and 
to send them back again to society as fit as he can make them. * What 
General Booth has thrown into a form impressive enough to chal- 
lenge the attention of every one who is concerned in social progress has 
been thought and said and written over and over again. Every point in 
his criticism has been already dinned into the public ear. Nearly every 
one of his schemes has already been proposed or is already in action. 


1 *Latter Day Pamphlets.’ 
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But what has been wanting is a steady and masterful grip of the whole, 
with executive power to carry out all the proposed lines of action on a 
large scale. If the self-sacrificing forces of the Salvation Army can 
supply this executive power, we may be about to make a tremendous 
stride in social progress. The precise origin of the items in the com- 
prehensive programme is thus of less moment than the urgency with 
which they should be carried out, if on inquiry they appear to be 
adequate to effect what is aimed at. 


No doubt much of the reasoning in ‘Darkest England’ is rather 
naive, and as a whole is likely to appeal only to people with a certain 
emotional bias. Yet if the scheme is not to be regarded as a mere 
congeries of haphazard suggestions, we must take the trouble to under- 
stand the theoretic groundwork of it ; we must ascertain where it comes 
in, in the range of current conceptions of social progress ; we must even 
estimate the probable force of the emotional element. First, it must be 
noted that General Booth has professedly arrived at his conclusions by 
empirical methods, his indebtedness to speculators, though quite obvious, 
being largely unconscious. He has found where the shoe pinches in 
particular cases, and he has found so many similar cases, that he has 
been able to devise an extended series of definite adaptations to special 
needs. Second, his method has led him to generalizations that have been 
arrived at by other routes and by men whose mental habits have differed 
widely from his. 


The general theoretic groundwork of the scheme may be stated 
thus :—The social unit is the family ;! the ideal conditions of society are 
those of an ideal home ;? these conditions are, efficient ‘ mothering’ * and 
discipline for those who are unfit to regulate their own lives,t and main- 
tenance guaranteed to all, adequate to secure at least a moderate degree 
of energy in production. Latent in the scheme appears to be the notion 
that life is an organic unity, that life can only be maintained by definitely 
providing for each one of the fundamental needs that make up the sum 
of life. It is necessary, in order to form a standard by which to gauge 
such schemes as that of the Salvation Army, clearly to state the bearing 
of this conception of the ‘ unity of life’ upon the theory of individual and 
social failures. Individual and social failures might all be reduced to a 
simple formula. They are failures because one or many of the needs of 
individual or social life have been disregarded. To take an extreme 


1*¢Tn Darkest England and the Way Out,’ p. 219. 2 Tbid. 3 [bid. p. 64. 
4 Jbid. p. 265. 5 Jbid. p. 107. 
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illustration, a gang of navvies is set to work for ten or a dozen hours a 
day in wind and rain, they are insufficiently clothed and housed, they 
are not supplied and do not supply themselves with wise means of 
recreation during their short daily leisure. On Saturday night 
they walk miles for the spurious enjoyment of the public-house, 
brawl with each other, and then drop in various stages of drunken 
stupor along the roads towards their huts. Their conduct is 
reprobated, and they are unctuously preached to or handed over to the 
police or both ; but the real cause of it all is overlooked. Their needs, 
complex in a navvy as in a statesman, are not really satisfied—they are 
spuriously allayed. What is wanted is not a futile hope to improve men 
by punishing them for the last in a long series of irrational actions, 
though this of course may have to be done, but an attempt to meet each 
need as it arises with its appropriate satisfaction. It must be admitted 
at once that it is open to question whether any obligation rests upon 
society to regulate the lives of its members. This is an old question, and 
there is no intention of discussing it here: it is really irrelevant to the 
issue. The matter must be looked at in the first instance simply as an 
unimpeachable generalization—starve a man and he will collapse or die. 
He may be maintained alive by his own spontaneous exertions, or he 
may be maintained by his friends or by society. But if for the mass of 
the people, or if for a large proportion of this mass, spontaneous regulative 
action, individual or social, does not go on at a rate faster than the non- 
regulative and destructive action, it is clear that society, by voluntary or 
compulsory action or by both, apart altogether from any obligation, must 
interfere to save itself. If the destructive forces are cumulative, and 
more rapid than the regenerative forces, society must inevitably go to 
the dogs. The difficulty of dealing with degeneration after it has been 
for some time in progress is of course immense ; but if degeneration has 
set in, every generation makes it worse. Thus, in spite of a latent hope- 
lessness, society is continually engaged in attempting to save itself, now 
by spasmodic irrational attempts, and now by well-considered rational 
attempts at regulation by law, or at regulation by custom. 


The social problem from this point of view is thus at once complex 





and simple—complex because the needs are so varied and their wise 
satisfaction so hard, simple because it is plain that they must be met 
somehow. A disregarded need will inevitably revolt. It would not be 
difficult to determine the causes of failure of many well-intentioned 
schemes by means of this standard. Mere negative action, mere 


asceticism, mere teetotalism, must fail to affect the mass of people, 
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because such movements deny needs which exist in spite of them. 
They are right in condemning irrational attempts at satisfaction—they 
are wrong in so far as they fail to meet the needs which are not other- 
wise met, and, being wrong, they fail. Judged by this standard, then, 
‘the New Crusade’ offers a great hope of success ; because it involves 
dealing with all the needs by schemes definitely related to each other, 
and in the aggregate forming a consistent whole. It is not a single 
scheme, but a co-ordination of schemes. Having diagnosed its cases, 
the Army offers specific treatment ; it does not indulge in the delusion 
of a single infallible nostrum. Work, food, and shelter are provided for 
every man who needs them to begin with, and so on through the whole 
list of needs. 


NEEDS. SALVATION ARMY SUPPLIES. 
Food. Cheap food depots, &c. 
Clothing. Adequate clothing by means of system of mutual 
exchange of products. 
Shelter. City shelters, farm colonies, industrial villages, 


Whitechapel-by-the-Sea, &c. 
Physical Stimulus. | Whitechapel-by-the-Sea, &c. 
Esthetic Stimulus. Music, &c. 


Moral Stimulus. Salvation meetings, and individual example and counsel 
of S.A. officers. 
Mental Stimulus. Training schools, agricultural university, &c. 


Companionship of Sexes. Definitely recognized in whole organization of Army. 
Preventive homes, and refuges for fallen women. 


Work. Factories and farms, workshops for handicrafts. 
Rest. Limitation of working day to eight hours, and means 


for comfortable rest. 


Notes.—Education is the result of the action of physical, zsthetic, moral, and mental 
stimuli. The attempt at esthetic stimulus in Salvation Army music is no doubt rudimentary, 
but it is real. 


It is true that the scheme as it exists on paper is weak in many 
points, especially in the four elements of education ; but its plans on 
these points may yet be further developed. Popular and administrative 
conceptions of education are so rudimentary that we need not grumble 
if General Booth has not attained ideal perfection in this item of his 


programme. 


To sum up, in relation to the problem of consumption, and so far as 
the people with whom it purposes dealing are concerned, the main value 
of the scheme is that it does recognize the unity of life and the futility 


of attempting to deal with it as if it consisted of unrelated fragments. 
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Those who have long ago reached this ground by deductive methods 
must feel the same satisfaction at the full and popular statement of it, 
illustrated by actual practice in social work, as speculative astronomers 
feel when a long-predicted star is observed with the telescope. Although 
it remains to point out that the very route followed by General Booth 
has been followed successfully before, he must be credited with having 
emphasized in unmistakable fashion what seems to be an obvious 
commonplace, and yet is after all a truth with far-reaching issues that 
are only now beginning to be understood. 


The relations of the scheme to production may be briefly indicated. 
The ‘regimentation’ of the unemployed involves discrimination of their 
capacities for work, and the setting of the individual to such work as he 
appears best fitted for. Thus the intention is to form a group in which 
city workshop, industrial village, and agricultural home and colonial 
communities will be mutually related. The dwellers in the shelters in 
the city will consume the produce of the farm colonies. There will be 
strict mutualism—there will be no buying and selling in the customary 
sense. The Salvation Army group will be, in effect, a self-contained 
community. There might be asurplus production of a particular com- 
modity, whose sale outside of the group might suffice to provide for 
purchases of those commodities which were not at first nor even at any 
time produced within it. Production would therefore be carried on 
mainly with a view to the needs of the group, and, given a varied and 


ample production, external fluctuations of prices might be wholly dis- 
regarded." 


Again as to the relations of the scheme to the division of the product, 
the produce will not be divided by the traditional method. There will 
be no wages. Each man will receive his shelter and his subsistence, and 
will have his share of the use of property common to the group. The 
only mitigation of the rigidity of the principle is a system of small 
rewards. The government of the group and the organization of the 
labour of it will be vested in officers of the Salvation Army selected 
because of their fitness for the posts, and rewarded, it is to be presumed, 
as now, by a subsistence wage, or even perhaps by simple maintenance. 
Discipline will be strictly enforced. Those who will not submit to this 
must leave the group. The Salvation Army does not undertake to save 
a man against his will. 


1 The effect of a bad harvest might of course be disastrous unless the group had an ample 
endowment from external sources or an ample internal reserve. On the economics of such a 
self-contained community, see Mill’s ‘ Poverty and the State.’ 
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The probable economic consequences of the successful adoption of 
the scheme form too important and extensive a branch of the subject 


for any but brief treatment here. 


First, as regards the population. A sudden and extensive eleva- 
tion in the standard of comfort might or might not be accompanied by 
increased prolicity ; but even though the birth-rate were diminished, the 
greater maternal care of offspring which would follow the successful 
carrying out of the scheme might enhance the rate of increase of the 
population by diminishing the rate of infant mortality. Nature’s own 
plan might thus prove too strong even for the Salvation Army, and its 
labours become as hopeless as those of Sisyphus.!. This is an old ob- 
jection—it was urged by Malthus against Wallace ; but it is unquestion- 


ably as valid against Utopian schemes as ever it was. 


Second, as regards the consumption and production of commodities, 
any considerable transference from the ranks of non-effectives to the 
ranks of effectives will unquestionably result at once in increased con- 
sumption and in increased production. It would depend upon the 
character of this whether the operations of the Army influenced or were 
influenced by external industry. If the Army by means of a subsi- 
dized organization competed in the market with its produce, the result 
might be disastrous to all concerned. The safety of those inside the 
Army industrial group and of those outside of it would demand impera- 
tively that, to the utmost extent possible, the group should be self- 
contained, making for use and not for sale. This is ¢#e one element 
where the scheme is too vague to be satisfactory.” 


Third, as regards the bearing of the scheme upon the labour of those 
whom it does not directly embrace. If the scheme can so far vanquish 
the population question as to withdraw, and to continue to withdraw, the 
fringe of labour, there seems no reason to doubt that skilled and organized 
labour would be strengthened rather than weakened in the circumstances 
of its bargain with capital. In order that this should take place how- 
ever, it is essential that the withdrawal should be a_real withdrawal. 
Simply to take the fringe of labour, to organize it by means of a subsidy, 
to pay it merely subsistence wages and then send its products into the 


1 The phenomenon of poverty has been with pregnant suggestion called Sésyphisme, be- 
cause of the hopeless struggle upwards of those who ‘are damned into the world.’ 

2 The comparative inefficiency of Salvation Army labour would almost inevitably result in a 
cost of production higher than that prevailing under private enterprise. Thus the prices 
obtained by the Army might be comparatively high to the public and yet ruinous to the 


institution. 
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market to compete against commodities produced by industry in the 
ordinary way, would be no real withdrawal ; but, as pointed out above, 
would be a positive mischief. 

The scheme may, then, so far as government and organization are 
concerned, be described as patriarchal, and so far as division of the 
product is concerned, as communistic. It is thus a reversion to a 
primitive type. In gaining political, in some measure intellectual, 
social and industrial liberty, we have lost at once medieval constraint 
and the medieval guarantee of subsistence. It is proposed to restore 
‘ this guarantee of subsistence for all with a certain constraint for those who 
accept the guarantee. There is, however, this difference between previous 
schemes on similar lines and this one—that General Booth regards his 
patriarchal group as a training ground through which his numerous and 
unfortunate family may pass, and afterwards take their places as efficient 
members of competitive society. 

Excluding the transitory character of the group under the scheme, 
there is a general resemblance between the theoretic groundwork of it 
and that of the views of the three chief forerunners of modern Socialism 
—Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen.? In fact, much as General Booth 
derides the Utopists, he belongs distinctly to the period of Utopian 
Socialism. Like them he relies upon ‘the perfectibility of man ;’ like 
them he disregards ‘the pressure of population upon subsistence ;’ like 
Saint-Simon he advocates ‘ a rehabilitation of the pulpit ;’ like Fourier 
he proposes to organize phalanstéres and armées industrielles ; like Owen 
he urges ‘the responsibility of society to the individual.’ He believes 
that ‘the poor have come out of leading-strings,’ but he would lead 
them back again. The kinship between General Booth’s views and 
those of the Utopists is not invalidated by the circumstance that he 
expressly disclaims any intention of attempting to deal with society as 
a whole. Neither did they, as a matter of fact, though they certainly 
hoped that their principles would be generally adopted. The Salvation 
Army scheme is expressly called a ‘new organization of society.’* So 
indeed it is, since it purposes organizing at least a great section of the 
‘proletariat, and endowing it with access to the means of production, if 
only on subsistence terms.' 


Besides the Utopists whom he follows, and the Malthusians whom he 


1 On the importance of the complete withdrawal of the ‘lapsed,’ see ‘ Life and Labour 
in East London,’ by Charles Booth, p. 165. 

? There is an interesting article on ‘ Les Précurseur du Socialisme Moderne,’ by B. Malon, in 
La Revue Socialiste, Paris, January, 18go. 3 *In Darkest England,’ p. 219. 

4 ¢The Cab-horse Charter,’ ¢id., p. 19. 
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ignores, General Booth has necessarily certain relations with the modern 
Socialists. Though he expresses general sympathy with its aims, his 
scheme is marked off from State Socialism by the circumstance that it 
seeks no State aid, depending as it does entirely upon private initiative. 
It is also marked off from constructive Socialism, (1) by the fact that no 
attempt is made at permanent industrial organization so far as individuals 
are concerned—the ‘human sludge’ is merely the raw material, which 
after improvement it is proposed to send back into competitive society ; 
and (2) by the fact that though he recommends co-operation, and looks 
forward to profit-sharing, he does not definitely advocate, though he 
certainly does not oppose, the socialization of the means of production. 
The one point of contact between the scheme and Socialism is that so 
far as it is concerned it abolishes the wages system. It may indeed 
without unfairness be called ‘Socialism plus the Decalogue.! It may be 
argued by Socialists, that the ‘Army’ scheme is reactionary, because it 
purposes taking charge of and keeping quiet the dangerous elements in 
society, while the skilled and prudent worker is left to fight his own 
battle. It might however be urged, on the other side, that the exist- 
ing degenerated race of non-effectives must under any event be dealt with 
in some such way as General Booth suggests. The interaction of character 
and environment has stunted their development, has kept them or made 
them children. They must in short be taken in hand, even if it were 
only to prepare them for the new social order to which the Socialists 
look forward. 


General Booth, in founding his scheme, perhaps unconsciously, upon 
what is really a biological basis, has dexterously avoided conflict with the 
different schools of administrative theory. He can thus claim sympathy 
on the one hand from the Socialists, whose millennium he does not delay ; 
and on the other from the individualists, whose passion for liberty and 
non-political action he fully shares. 


It is unlikely that General Booth should be familiar with recent 
discussions in biology, and thus it is very striking that the conclusions 
at which he arrives should be similar to those of a rising school in 
biology which has already a considerable number of adherents. This 
school has aided in the development of a reaction against the too 
exclusive regard of ‘natural selection, in the sense of selection by 
struggle, as a factor in organic evolution. The other, the ‘repro- 
ductive factor,’ recognized, but, as alleged, insufficiently, by Malthus and 


1 Cf. Le Play, ‘ L’Organisation du Travail,’ p. 143. 
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Darwin, is emphasized by the new school. The bearing of this upon 
sociology will be at once apparent. If it be true that the stream of 
ascending evolution is carried on by types in which the ‘ reproductive 
factor’ is at least as highly developed as the nutritive, we have justi- 
fication in biology for the statements that ‘ society needs mothering,’ 
that the family is the unit, and also for the conception that ‘ social 
selection’ is a perfectly natural and normal counterpart to the contest 
between aggressive types that has become endowed with the term 
‘natural selection,’ which it had no title to monopolize.!. In this view 
the ‘survival of the fittest, in the sense of the survival of the most 
highly evolved type, does not depend exclusively upon struggle, but 
depends also upon the other and not less important factor in organic 
evolution, the ‘ reproductive factor’—depends upon the exercise of the 
cravings of love as well as upon the cravings of hunger. Thus the 
unmitigated struggle of hungry organisms is not in any grade the sole 
law of life. Social selection also plays its part in progress from one 
plane of evolution toanother. Even the lowest organisms are not merely 
stomachs. 


The association between the views of General Booth and the Utopists 
has been noted, but it remains to point out the very definite relationship 
between his proposals in detail and those already partially carried into 
actual practice by the disciples of Frédéric Le Play. General Booth 
makes no appeal to authority, otherwise he might have fairly appealed 
to the writings of Le Play, and to the operations of the two organizations 
which have been formed in France for the execution of his plans—Les 
Unions de la Paix Sociale and the Société Internationale & Economie Sociale. 
Frédéric Le Play was, like General Booth, a student of the social problem 
employing mainly laborious jnductive methods. His monographs of 
workmen’s families in all parts of the world form a perfect mine of 
sociological information. His ‘Organisation du Travail’ is one of the 
most stimulating books on social questions. The common features of 
the scheme of the Salvation Army and of the school of Le Play are the 
leaning towards patriarchalism, less definite in the case of Le Play than 


1 See on this whole subject, the suggestive and original chapter on ‘ The Reproductive Fac- 
tor in Evolution,’ in ‘ The Evolution of Sex,’ by Professor Geddes and J. A. Thomson ; also, 
for criticism of the Darwinian statement of the theory of natural selection, Wallace’s 
‘ Darwinism,’ and the writings of Mr. St. George Mivart and Mr. Samuel Butler. 

* It is a little strange that the agents of the Salvation Army in France seem not to have 
acquainted General Booth with the very notable work carried on by these organiz- 
ations, 
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in that of General Booth, the latent perception of the unity of life, and 
the necessity for careful inductive study of the problem. The social 
teaching of Le Play? has been widely accepted by a large section of 
devout Catholics in France, and now they are carrying on a crusade 
through the press and by actual experiment on lines very similar to 
those proposed by General Booth. Both movements are religious as well 
as social movements. It is instructive to notice this because it throws 
some light upon the actual success of the one and the probable success of 
the other. The less rapid progress of social movements pure and simple 
as compared with that of socio-religious movements may be accounted 
for on the lines formerly suggested—namely, that these supply a moral 
stimulus which is either altogether absent from those, or if present is too 
elusive to appeal to popular sympathies. The doctrinal elements are of 
course objected to by those who disagree from them ; but beneath these 
doctrinal elements there is undoubtedly the moral stimulus, and that is 
presented in a definite and concrete form that the people understand. 
Thus, in default of a similarly attractive setting of morality on other than 
a dogmatic religious basis, the moral stimulus supplied by the French 
Catholic School of Social Peace on the one hand, and the Salvation Army 
Social Reform Wing on the other, must be credited with fulfilling a useful 
function at least meanwhile. Archaic as is the theology of the Salvation 
Army, it is at least probable that the general tendency of its ethical 
teaching is to inculcate a morality considerably above current conven- 
tional morality. The existence of thousands of enthusiasts working for 
subsistence wages as officers in the Army is a proof that an exalted ideal 
of self-sacrifice is a commonplace among them. Were a choice offered 
between an ideal society under theocratic rule and our existing society 
with its millions of ‘human sludge,’ who would not accept the theocracy, 
provided acceptance of the dogmas were not cémpulsory ? It must be 
pointed out however that if exaggeration of the religious element resulted 
in neglect of any of the other elements, the scheme would necessarily 
collapse.” 


The following list makes no pretence to completeness. It merely 


suggests a line of inquiry. Most of the French experiments are the 


1 Tt is understood that Cardinal Manning is among those who have been powerfully influenced 
by the writings of Le Play. His letter to General Booth shows that the leading ideas of the 
scheme have been in his mind for some time. 

2 Professor Huxley’s comparison of the Salvation Army to the Franciscans seems quite 
inappropriate. A more accurate parallel would be found in the Béguines and Beghards whose 
social methods the Franciscans (or Church Army) stole and spoilt. His comparison too between 
the relative heinousness of sins of the intellect and sins of the body seems inept ; because of 
the immensely greater social cr unsocial value of the second as compared with the first. 
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direct results, and many of the others on the Continent are the indirect 
results, of the operation of the Le Play Societies. 


SALVATION ARMY 
PROPOSALS, 


EXISTING SCHEMES. 
Food. Les Cuisines populaires, first established at Geneva, 
Cheap Food Depots. provide a complete dinner for sixty centimes. Similar 
| institutions exist at Basle, Saint-Gall, Zurich, Morat, 
Locle, Neuchatel, in Switzerland; and at Lyons, 
Grenoble, Nancy, and Macon, in France. Les Restaur- 
ants Economiques de Nancy are experiments of the same 
| kind. In this connection also may be mentioned the 
co-operative bakeries, and the co-operative butcher 
shops which are now extending in France. At Bir- 
- mingham Mr. Sargent has developed a system ot 
farthing dinners, and cheap cookery has been much 
promoted by Rev. Moore Ede, of Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
There are cheap food depots also established in London, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, by Captain Wolff and 
others. In several towns cheap food depots have 
been extensively established by private enterprise. 
Shelter. Besides’ English experiments in temporary shelters, 
there is Z’ Astle de Nuit at Marseilles.2 This asylum 
for the houseless has no labour test and is free. There 
are similar institutions in Bordeaux, Lille, Berlin, Paris, 
Lyons, Clermont-Ferrand, and Geneva. 
Factory for Unemployed. A permanent workroom for unemployed needlewomen 
is conducted in Glasgow by the Charity Organization 
Society. 

The Farm Colony. The most important experiments in this connection are 
those founded in Holland by the Netherlands Bene- 
volent Society. Such farm colonies have been in exis- 
tence in Holland for seventy-two years, in Switzerland 
for sixteen years, and in Germany for five years.3 The 
scheme of the Home Colonization Society has been 
before the English public for some years, and a sum of 
about £7,000 has been collected for the purpose of 
making an experiment on a considerable scale. In 
‘Poverty and the State,’ by the Rev. Herbert V. Mills, 
will be found an excellent exposition of the scheme and 
a careful account of its economic bearings. Besides the 
experiment in co-operative farming at Ralahine men- 


. ! See ‘Les Questions d’Economie Sociale dans une grande ville populaire (Etude et Action),’ 
par E. Rostand (Paris, 1889), p. 210; also ‘La Réforme Sociale, Bulletin de la Socicté 
d’Economie Sociale et des Unions de la Paix Sociale’; and ‘ Annuaire des Unions de la Paix 
Sociale’ (Paris, Mame). 

* © Rostand,’ of. cit., 7, 19. * Tbid., p. 77. 
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tioned in ‘ Darkest England,’ the experiments of Mr. 
William Lawson at Blennerhasset, and of Mr. Bolton 
King, are instructive, while a small experiment in 
co-operative farming has been made in Scotland. 

Agricultural Villages. Allotments have amongst others been tried by Lord 
Tollemache, and Canon Stubbs gives an interesting 
account of an experiment in this direction. 

Industrial Villages. These have often been thought of, but no experiment 

' exactly on General Booth’s lines exists. 

The Poor Man’s Bank, Again France, Germany, and Italy have anticipated us. 
In Paris the Aunt de Piété is really a people’s bank. 
It is a sign of good trade in Paris domestic manufactures 
when the pledges in the Mont de Piété are numerous. 
The people’s banks founded by Schulze-Delitsch are 
well known in Germany. In Italy, the people’s bank 
of Milan, founded in 1867, has now over 15,000 
depositors and £ 2,000,000 in deposits. In France, 
there is the Société-mére du Crédit-mutuel (founded in 
1857), the Bangue populaire d’ Angers, and the Crédit 
mutuel et populaire de la rue des Lombards (founded in 
1882).! There is also the Société Lyonnaise de Crédit 
au Travail, and many similar banks elsewhere.” 
Labour Exchange. Under the names bourse ouvricre, bourse du travail, and 
bourse du travail manuel, this idea is familiar abroad. 
There is such a labour exchange at Marseilles, and one 
at Paris. General Booth says he has attempted two in 
London. 

The Over-sea Colony. ‘Vhough colonies have ere now been the receptacles for 
those who were unfit in their mother country, the idea 
of preparation for emigration by work on the home 
farm, suggested by General Booth, seems a pregnant 
one, and to some extent to meet Mr. Arnold 
White’s recently stated objections to the deportation 
to the colonies of the unfit. Although the cases are 
not precisely parallel, the experiment now in progress 
at Topolobampo Bay in Mexico is instructive in this 
connection. 

Suburban Villages. The formation of these has been advocated by Professor 
Marshall.* 

Whitechapel by-the-Sea. There is no parallel to this. The Sanatorium maritime 
of the Le Play Societies is simply a seaside home for 
children, of which there are several examples in our 
own country. 


1 Rostand, of. ci/., p. 260. 
* For a list of these, and statements of their finances, see Rostand, of. cét., p. 274. 
3 * Where to House the London Poor,’ Contemporary Review, February, 1883. 
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The asylums for inebriates, preventive homes, and many others of 
the special schemes of General Booth are already sufficiently developed 
in idea to be set agoing even before the scheme as a whole can be brought 
into operation. The /ntelligence Department, which is now in embryo, 
has its counterpart in the work of the Le Play Societies. These devote 
themselves as a definite part of their labours to the accumulation of 
information on social subjects, and have even continued the work of 
Le Play by adding to the collection of family monographs. Several 
seminars at the Universities in France, Germany, and America have 
devoted themselves to the accumulation of data bearing on sociological 
problems, the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, U.S., being 
specially noteworthy in this respect. 


Mr. Charles Booth has carried on of his own instance an inquiry of 
this kind in East London ; and on 20th November there was held in 
London a meeting for the purpose of establishing an Economic Associa- 
tion, among whose functions is definitely stated this one of the collection 


of information on the economic conditions of the people on Mr. Charles 
Booth’s lines. 


General Booth’s manner of presenting his case might be objected 
to on the ground that he entirely ignores what is being done by agencies 
other than the Salvation Army ; but the scheme is a great constructive 
design, and if he has used figures which other people have used, he 
hurts no one materially. There are, however, some expressions which 
appear to indicate a want of appreciation of the views of those whom 
Cardinal Manning calls ‘modern political economists. This attitude 
is quite archaic. The ‘ modern political economist’ is not the creature 
of General Booth’s or Cardinal Manning’s fancy.! It is quite true that 
the purely emotional point of view and the purely scientific point of 
view differ from each other, but the latter explains the former, and 
cannot help taking it into account. The mistake seems to arise from 
supposing that, when the economist is pointing out that in his view 
disastrous consequences may follow well-meant action, he is engaged in 
denouncing the action out of the evil disposition of his heart. The 
economist may certainly be mistaken in his prognostications in 
particular cases ; but itis a gross libel to suggest, as Cardinal Manning 
seems to do, that ‘modern political economists’ as a class denounce 
wise attempts to direct social forces in an upward rather than in a 
downward direction. What they do, and what it is their function to , 


' See Cardinal Manning’s letter to General Booth, 30th October, 1890. 
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do, is to point out where a scheme, by too exclusive regard of one 
clement and neglect of others, is foredoomed to failure. It is of course 
quite customary for the practical man or administrator to deride the 
theorician or speculator, but the first owes his mainspring of action to 
the second for all that. The debt, direct or indirect, of social reformers 
like General Booth and Cardinal Manning to the ‘modern political 
economist’ and to the ‘ unattached’ economists of various schools is 
too obvious for their derision of the general attitude of economists 
towards social problems to avoid challenge. Those who attack 
economists from this point of view simply repeat the misunderstanding, 
very largely justified no doubt, of those who attacked the economists 
of half a century ago. During this half century economic study has 
made leaps and bounds, and if it ever were true, which is open to 
question, that the leading economists disregarded the bearing of biology 
upon economics, for this is what it comes to, it is not true now. Witness, 
for example, Professor Marshall’s recent ‘Principles of Economics.’ 
The assumed antagonism between political economy and_ social 
evolution never did exist and cannot exist, since the first is simply 
an attempt to explain certain of the phenomena of the second. 


To sum up, it may be admitted :— 


1. That the submerged tenth are really children, and require to be dealt 
with, if at all, as children. 


ty 


That society does feel the responsibility of the existence of this 


mass of human ill-doing and suffering. 


4 


3. That along with concurrent movements in social progress this scheme 
does offer at least a fair prospect of saving a large part of the exist- 


ing generation of the ‘ lapsed.’ 


On the other hand it must not be forgotten :- 


1. That disciplinary training may be carried so far as to destroy the 
feeling of individual responsibility. 


bo 


That the guarantee of maintenance might conceivably result in a 
minimum and not ina maximum of production, rendering necessary 
a constant and extensive subsidy. 

3. That it is at least possible that the pressure of the increase of 


population upon the scheme might crush it. 


4. That the vast problems opened up by the disintegration of the wages 
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system now in progress are not solvable for the mass of the people 


by any such scheme. 


Four practical suggestions may be made in conclusion :— 


1. Instead of asking subscriptions either to a capital of £900,000 or to 
a subsidy of £30,000, it might be practicable to secure guarantors 
in particular districts in order that a subsidy should be forth- 
coming if necessary to carry on the work in any particular district. 


2. Since subscriptions are being asked from those who do not accept the 
religious platform of the Salvation Army, a consultative committee 
might be formed from these subscribers, not for the purpose of 
hampering the administration in small details, but for the purpose 
of partly relieving the General from the responsibility attaching to 
individual initiation of fresh enterprises of moment, besides pro- 
viding for the continuity of the scheme. 


3. That, in cases where the operations of the Army manifestly relieved 
the poor-rates, grants should be applied for from the Boards of 
Guardians, and if necessary and possible Parliamentary powers for 
obtaining these grants procured. 


4. That co-operation with existing agencies be sought, in order to avoid 
waste of resources by the overlapping of agencies. 


JAMES MAVOR, 
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The Corn=WiteB 


g@ OW one sang im the autumn lands 

To the brown-limbed reapers ; and made them 

mad 

~~~ With her serpent’s magic,—such power she had 

x In her song, and her soft cruel hands. 

ggg For whom they piled a couch of wheat ; 
Who watched meanwhile, and felt the song. 
Which would be their death, come fain and 

fleet 
To her eager throat; and her spells grew strong.— 
Aye! maddening strong from head to feet! 


— 





Their worshipping hands, as they reared the throne, 
Were fierce, and faint for the least excuse 

To brush her feet, where she stood alone, 

Letting her fluttering robe break loose 

In the summer air, till her breasts showed bare 
To the doomed men’s eyes that looked thereon. 


In the heart of the field, that burned and swam 
With fever heat, and hues of gold, 

They planted her high, that they might behold 
Her glorious mouth as it gave the song ; 

And the fleece of a kingly Asian ram 

Flung over the pile that she leaned along. 


And the whole long day their bowing heads 
Worshipped, and came toward where she lay, 
While she sent her voice to the peaceful steads 
That hung on the hillsides far away : 

And the muffled rural rumours died 

As she sang, and knew that the end o' the day 
Would see the golden walls divide, 

And the reapers reap to her very side. 
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For she sang how the King of a township old, 
Whose four walls gleamed in the day-long sun, 
Had a mystic goblet all of gold, 

From which he drank when a feast was done. 
Far down in the depth thereof, she told, 

(For so was it wrought by the graver's skill) 


How a woman’s lips curved wide, and laughed ;— 


And how, whenever the monarch quaffed, 
These lips would drink their fill ;— 
And how,-as the last drop dewed his beard, 


(Since the lips, for their part, must have a share) 


He suddenly felt hot lips laid there : 

But her voice fell then—as if afeard ; 

And her cruel heart made riot with scorn, 

As she rustled her feet in the long deep corn. 


Over the corn she laughed and leaned, 
And shook the tawny rustling things ; 


And her voice grew strangely low as she threned ; 


And the reapers heard, with a sudden heat, 
As their sickles crashed in the sundered wheat. 
Or then she murdered a moth for its wings, 
Tracing their bloom, with her finger-tips, 
Over the writhe of her perfect lips : 

And sang of a stream that purled and ran 
Thro’ a lotus-field where alders droopt ;— 

And how the stream—flowed shallow at first, 
But afterwards deep’ as the limbs of a man,— 
In the cool whereof a Naiad loopt 

Her locks with river-weeds, and scoopt 
Golden sand from the river-bed :— 

3ut at that the heart of one reaper burst, 
And the night span thro’ his head. 

Low she sang, as the sun came low, 

Of a reaper whose hand held shocks of grain ; 
And his sickle gashed them off at a blow, 


And _his strong feet trampled them on the plain: 


And how, in the heart of the corn, he seemed 
To see the limbs of a nymph, that eleamed 
Naked and bare, with an overglow 
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Had a mystic goblet all of gold.’ 
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Of auburn hair ; yet deemed he dreamed :— 
Whereat she laughed a mocking ‘Oh!’ 

(For now the sun was behind her head, 

And her hair flared out a perfect red). 

‘And ye are reapers like him,’ she said ; 
‘The one that reapeth first to my feet— 
What shall he reap, what gather in sooth ? 
He shall feel no thirst in the heat 

When his lips have all things to their drouth. 
The cup’s Queen had a perfect mouth, 

And long it lay in the monarch’s beard '— 
But her voice fell then, as if afeared, 

As she watched the great strong reaping men, 
And Death come treading up the fen. 


A sideway turn of her neck made show, 
Against a west grown dark like blood, 
Grand features formed in an even flow, 
But her mouth massed into a sudden bud, 
As if it drank at the sanguine glow 
Which streamed across the forest-beard, 
That fringed the hills ; and now none heard 
Her wet feet dabble a strange new mud 
That filled the stubble. ‘ Lo, for drouth 
The cup’s Queen had a perfect mouth.’ 
She murmured: but no reaper stirred. 


LAURENCE HousMAN. 
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Musical Culture and Be Popular Concerts 





me IIE question whether we English 
are a musical people has been 
often raised and discussed, and 
conflicting answers have from time 
to time been given to it. To re- 
new the argument may not seem 
perhaps to promise much in the 
way of utility, but we must re- 
member that the present age claims 
to be one of rapid advance, and 


ma 


NIV that few answers which are a year 
or two old are now deemed satis- 


factory in any matters legal or scientific, political or artistic. It may 
not therefore be altogether a vain and futile task to review from time 
to time our musical positjon and accomplishments, in the hope of in 


some degree ascertaining what is, and thereby striving to improve, our 


status in the earth. 


Of course the question viewed as a whole is a wide one, and an 
exhaustive examination of it would lead us in many directions on 


to technical cround which it would be out of place here to investi- 


gate. Some useful purpose, however, may be served by a general 
consideration of the symptoms favourable and the contrary, which 
are perceptible enough to all observers. One thing is very apparent, 


namely, that we cannot leap to an affirmative and comforting conclusion 


by any such summary process as that of merely enumerating concerts, and 


parading the multitudes of concert and opera goers. The numbers thus 


appealed to may seem pretty formidable in themselves,and might be im- 
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pressive, were we to forget the fact, which we may repeat ever so often and 
yet fail to realize, that the constituency from which these audiences are 
drawn numbers more than half as much again as the whole population 
of Saxony, which we mention as being perhaps the centre and head- 
quarters of the musical culture of the world. It would be a marvel, 
indeed, if in the midst of a crowd of 5,000,000 people, comprising far 
more families of wealth and leisure than are found in many important 
provinces and states, one could not produce large figures as representing 
the patronage of an art which almost every one professes to admire, and 
which, in addition to the strength of its own attractions, receives great 
encouragement and support from the smile of fashion. But after all, 
though the thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly and Ken- 
sington Gore in the concert season seem to afford emphatic evidence of 
musical activity, if one may attach credence to many reports which one 
hears of the financial aspects of the question, it would seem that the 
pecuniary results accruing to concert entrepreneurs are not altogether 
encouraging to adventurers, especially to such as devote themselves to 
the highest branches of the art. The Crystal Palace, where, taking the 
whole year round, one may perhaps hear more good music than anywhere 
else in England, is to say the least not an £/ Dorado. The existence of 
Mr. Henschel’s Symphony Concerts has, we hear, been threatened more 
than once, and is threatened again, for want of means. It is a marvel 
to us that Sir Charles Hallé continues to favour us with his delightful 
orchestral concerts. <A history of the experiences of operatic managers 
during, say, the last twenty years, would not, we fear, be altogether an 
inspiriting revelation. We know from experience that whether or no 
Mr. Heckman’s splendid quartet party have been satisfied with their 
adventures here, their performances have at times been scandalously 
neglected by the public. 


On the other hand, it may be said, we have some marked successes 


which we may set off against certain failures. Perhaps most conspicu- 
ous among these stand the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts of 
world-wide fame. The satisfied advocate of the English claim to a 


musical reputation could not, we think, adduce any better evidence in 
support of his case than an ‘appeal to Mr. Chappell’s brilliant success, 
extending now over more than thirty years. If then there is an appeal 
to this Cesar, unto this Caesar let us go. We know no place in which 


more interesting and important reflections on the subject before us may 
e . ’ 
be made than in St. James’s Hall. 


Of course it is needless to say that from the remarks which follow 
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it will be most unjust to deduce any cause of complaint against the 
manager of these concerts. He is entitled to the sincerest thanks of the 


nation for having, more than all other institutions in the country com- 
bined, placed within the reach of the English public such knowledge of 
classical chamber music as it has. It is not his business, and we have 


no right to expect him to make it his business, to conduct the enterprise 
with the sole purpose of the education of the people. He has, it is true, 


contributed to such education in a very important degree, but this has 
naturally been an incidental though a necessary consequence of his 


scheme. We presume we are guilty of no injustice when we say that his 
aim is in the main a business one ; and if so his success therein is an 


indication of high business capacity. He will have acquitted himself 
of every obligation to art, if he sees that as far as in him lies what 


is done is well done, and if he goes as far in the direction of musical 
education as he can consistently with commercial success. In these 
respects we are quite ready to admit that he stands blameless, and more 
than that. Our concern, however, is with the public ; our question is, 
how far do these concerts take us in estimating the real culture of the 
audiences which attend them, and of the population from which these 


audiences are drawn ? 


One important preliminary observation may be made which is not 
without a bearing on our inquiry, namely, that with the exception of a few 
wind-instrument performers the appearance of a thorough-bred English 
instrumental artist at these concerts is a comparatively rare event. This 
is a somewhat delicate matter to discuss. The neglect of English talent 
is sometimes mentioned as a matter of complaint, in most cases we think 
by people more conspicuous for patriotic feeling than for musical 
appreciation. For my own part I am inclined to think that in this respect 
the management is kind and wise. It is matter of commonplace 
knowledge that musical education in all its branches is better understood 
and more efficiently conducted abroad than it is here, and as long as this 
remains the fact we shall be wise to look abroad for the best executive 
talent. It would be idle to discuss the question whether England can 
musically hold her own in comparison with Germany. Probably no 
patriot could be found ardent enough to sustain that contention. Still, 
though it may be granted that the foreign constitution of the caste 
tallies with the undeniable continental superiority in the matter of per- 
formance, a strong case may yet be made for the intrinsic excellence of 


the English standard of taste and judgment. We wish to inquire 


whether this is so. 
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An analysis of the programmes will assist us more in this than the 


criticism of the personnel, Now no one can deny that an examination 


of the programmes of these concerts for, say, five years will reveal avery 
great quantity of music of the highest order. Every name illustrious in 
the art, whether ancient or modern, from Bach to Brahms, repeatedly ap- 


pears. Almost every style and form of artistic work is represented, from 
Corelli to Chopin and Grieg. More than that, it is but rarely that any- 
thing appears zz the programme which is not worthy of a hearing in a 
concert of the first class. We emphasize the words in italics, inasmuch 
as the management cannot be held responsible for encore pieces, of which 


more may presently be said. We cannot unreservedly pronounce the 
repertoire of songs to be pure and undefiled, and it must be admitted that 
an occasional yielding to the public craving for mere virtuosity has 
sometimes resulted in a somewhat strange companionship for Beethoven 


and Mozart—Bottesini’s so-called sonatas for the Double Bass for 
instance. But the only substantial complaint really sustainable against 
the programmes rests not on what they contain, but on what they do not 
contain, on the perpetual repetition of certain favourite works to the all 
but entire exclusion of a whole library of neglected beauty. Until the 
last few seasons the analytical programme used to state, in connexion 
with the chief works presented, how many times they had previously been 
performed at these concerts. We find that the practice has been dropped, 
and we are not surprised at it. It was too suggestive of the narrowness 
of the knowledge and capacity of the patrons to be altogether pleasant 
‘reading. To take for instance, the first and greatest of names, which 
figures rightly enough more frequently than any other. What is the 
extent of the acquaintance with Beethoven which one may here acquire ? 
A few seasons attendance would teach him some three or four pianoforte 
sonatas, a couple of trios, some half-dozen quartets, the Septet, the 
Quintet in C, and the Kreutzer Sonata by heart. He would occasionally 
hear a few more sonatas and quartets; but he would not have heard one- 
half of Beethoven’s chamber music ; he would probably not have made 
the acquaintance of the greatest and best part of it—we refer to the 
marvellous posthumous quartets from Op. 127 onwards; he would 
probably not have heard one-half of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas or 
one-third of those for piano and violin and other instruments. We need 
not seek far for the reason. The public demands the repetition of a few 
things it does know, such as the Waldstein Sonata and the Rasoumowski 
Quartets, and the public does not care to take the trouble to extend its 
knowledge. Of course as long as this is so we cannot expect the manager 


or the artists to put themselves out of the way in the matter. It is easy 
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for them to go on with the old set which they have at their fingers’ ends ; it 
would involve considerable labour for any party, however able, to worthily 
present the neglected quartets to which we have referred, and there is 
no sufficient demand to pay for this labour. 


We look forward every winter to the welcome visit of Dr. Joachim, 
who will doubtless soon be amongst us again with his well-known cycle of 
solo pieces. The hall will be crowded to hear for the thirtieth or fortieth 
time Bach’s Chaconne, and Tartini’s 7rille du Diable; but we scarcely 
hope for an introduction to more than one, or at most two, of the Bach 
sonatas, or to the score of writers for the violin quite equal to Tartini 
in interest and merit. It cannot for a moment be supposed that the 
resources of the great violinist are so restricted as these everlasting 
repetitions might seem to suggest. No, the explanation must rather be 
the incurious contented apathy of the subscribers. 


I have been severely taken to task by some critics for venturing else- 
where to express an opinion that Mozart's music is destined to neglect 
in the not distant future. May I not appeal to facts? Were we con- 
sidering orchestral concerts the question might be asked, ‘ What has 
become of his pianoforte concertos?’ Is it true, as a very eminent 
German teacher is reported to have said, that modern pianists give 
them the cold shoulder because, with all their simplicity of construction, 
they are too difficult, too imperious in their requirement of absolute 
precision and neatness of execution? We may ask, What has become 
of his sonatas, solo and duet? Granting that many of them are too 
slight in construction to be effective in a public performance, this cannot 
be alleged of all. Yet how very few and far between are the opportu- 
nities of hearing them, or even his chamber music for strings. 


Schumann has recently become more in vogue, but Schubert is very 
insufficiently displayed, his solo sonatas being scarcely touched, and his 
four-hand duos, in company with all other compositions of this interest- 
ing class, being wholly ignored. There are other writers certainly 
worthy of occasional notice, whose names though honoured elsewhere, 
are all but entirely absent from these and all English programmes. 
Onslow, for instance, in whose quartets and quintets there lies undis- 
turbed a fund of beauty—beauty somewhat sensuous, it may be, but not 
more so than that of Spohr. He might well be represented occasionally 
by his splendid quintet for wind instruments ; but here we face another 
and a wider problem, viz., the almost complete neglect of this class of 


composition. One might think that Mozart’s quintet in A, Beethoven's 
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septet, and Schubert’s octet contained all that was worth knowing in 
the way of chamber music for wind instruments. The recently estab- 
lished society which gives such delightful evenings at the Royal 
Academy has revealed something very different to its handful of sup- 
porters ; but there is no sign that what is called our musical public 
cares a straw to extend its exiguous knowledge. 


So much for the repertoire of music. It is a dangerous and invidious 
thing to speak of the manner of its performance. Of the solo playing, 
indeed, nothing need be said. We have the power of securing the 
services of stars from all over Europe, and we exercise it. We have 
before us splendid talent and a good deal of variety: and we may well 
be content. But concerted playing requires something more than the 
presence of a number of gifted individuals. The more gifted they are 
the more necessary rehearsal becomes. Four machines might doubtless 
be made to play together with absolute precision at the first time of 
asking. Four living spirits cannot. Personally I do not pretend to 
know anything of what happens behind the scenes by way of prepara- 
tion. But judging by the results too often produced on the platform 
one may be forgiven for hazarding the guess that the performers 
sometimes hold their audience in very slight esteem. Is it possible that 
familiar knowledge of our national collective power of criticism and 
appreciation has bred contempt, and induced the thought that anything 
will do here. Be this as it may, it has been my misfortune to hear 
movements from such stock pieces as Beethoven’s septet, and Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte quintet muddled through in a perfectly distressing style, 
True, the listeners as a whole seemed perfectly satisfied, and were 
demonstrative as usual in their crowds: while the most perfectly finished 
performances conceivable were being given the same season, by another 
quartet party to half empty benches. We could scarcely be surprised 
at artists becoming careless, especially such as are advanced in years, if 
it seems to be manifestly revealed to them that their audience does not 
know the difference between excellence and mediocrity, between a rough 
rehearsal and completely studied representation. 


When we turn from the consideration of the platform to that of the 
audience our observations have a still closer bearing on our inquiry. We 
are no longerinthe region of inference ; every fact has its own direct 
importance. On entering the hall one’s first impressions are certainly 
favourable. Early arrival is evidently the rule with such of the audience 
as patronize the, less privileged seats. In orchestra and balcony it is 
useless to look round for a coign of vantage unless one is prepared to 
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wait half an hour or more. This is good: and it is further encouraging 
to note that among these early arrivals a fair proportion are provided 
with copies of one or more of the pieces to be performed. Alas! the 
hopes thus raised are destined to be soon cast down. The performance 
begins with the stalls about two-thirds occupied. A movement is 
completed, and one is preparing to pass quietly on to the next, when lo! 
the deluge of latecomers. No matter what the work on the programme ; 
no matter who the artists ; no matter what the hour of commencement ; 
it is impossible to gather an English audience with punctuality. The 
reserved seatholders are the worst offenders, but in every part of the 
house not already full the intolerable nuisance exists, and places the 
performers in a wretched dilemma. They must either wait indefinitely, 
thus marring the unity of the work they are interpreting, or they must 
proceed, probably with a soft and delicate slow movement, to an accom- 
paniment of rustling feet and dresses. This is the usually adopted course, 
and thus those among the listeners who happen to have artistic feeling are 
in sorry plight. Commend me to a habitual late comer for callous and 
colossal selfishness. One vacant seat is seen at the end of a long row 
already, with that exception, occupied. The greedy eye discerns it, and 
notwithstanding that the very next row behind may be all but empty, its 
owner makes for this vacant seat, sweeping past the distressed occupants, 
disarranging their music, minds, and tempers, quite obliterating some 
dozen bars of the music, and destroying the faculty of serene appreciation 
for as many minutes. At the end of the second movement arrives a 
“second batch of belated ones, less numerous, but no less calmly aggressive 
than the former. From thence onward for about an hour you are free 
from this sort of disturbance; but for no longer. It is well known that 
the concerts usually commence and conclude with the most important 
items on the programme! The enjoyment of one has already been 
spoiled : that of the other is destined likewise so to be. No matter what 
the work or what the hour, at the end of the first movement commences 
a rush for the doors, and from thence onward there is scarcely a moment’s 
peace. The digging out of hats and umbrellas, the pushing past or over 
obstacles, is more or less continuous,and you may almost as well join this 
multitude to do evil as stay in the hope of enjoying yourself. I admit that 
in as far as these early departures are occasioned by utterly unreasonable 
encores (of which more anon), the offenders have some reason to complain 
of their neighbours ; but can it be believed that an audience, a consider- 
able portion of which betrays such indifference to the chief works on 
the programme, and the rest of which tolerates the nuisance, is as a 


whole characterized by a genuine love and enthusiasm for music? Not 
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a bit of it. The lovers and enthusiasts are there, a minority suffering 
martyrdom—the rest are humbugs, obeying with impatience and an all 
but brutal selfishness the behests of society. 


But the evidence does not close with the rush of late arrivals and 
early departures. ‘The audience is demonstrative. What its ebullitions 
demonstrate is a matter of opinion ; anything rather than intelligence, 
we venture to think. Now it is undoubtedly a fact that judicious and 
well-timed and regulated applause tends to improve a musical perform- 
ance. Great artists are usually highly impressionable, and it arouses 
them to effort to be assured of the sympathy and appreciation of the 
listeners. Again, deeply aroused feeling seeks to find some mode of 
expression, and there is no need to complain of the conventional manner 
in which utterance is given to feeling by the process of hand-clapping, 
&c., so long as decency and order are regarded. But a noisy display of 
ignorance or artistic callousness must be anything but pleasing and 
invigorating to a conscientious performer, and instances of such are 
sadly common. For example, what can be more gross than a long and 
vociferous interruption in the middle of a work which in order to be 
understood should be heard as a whole? Often a composer expressly 
indicates his intention that there shall be no break between the move- 
ments—such is the case in many if not most of Beethoven’s later works, 
but whether this is done or not the principle is the same. Yet what is 
more frequent than a disregard of this element of unity in the music, 
sometimes going so far as to insist on a repetition of a particular move- 
ment. Some particular movements, e.g. the canzonet from Mendels- 
sohn’s first E flat quartet, are almost habitually encored: and as long 
as this intermediate applause is practised, one never feels safe but that 
some exceptionally brilliant dravura passage or long-drawn chord may 
stir up an ungovernable furore. Fancy an intelligent audience encoring 


the great soliloquy in Hamlet! 


While on the subject of encores,a few words more may be said, 
though the subject is one of which musicians are heartily sick. It is 
useless to speak of the dishonesty of insisting in getting more for one’s 
money than was bargained for; artists may take care of themselves in 
that respect, and after all they, vocalists especially, are by no means 
free from blame in the matter. Many of them go out of their way to 
provoke the practice, and that by tampering with the music in their 
hands. When Albert Smith was running his celebrated panorama of 
Mount Blanc, he used to say that if ever things were going a little flat, 
he had only to tell an attendant to hold a candle behind the moon, and 
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there was sure to be a round of applause. Now many a vocalist whom 
we could name utilizes a scream ora guttural groan (as the case may be) 
at the end of a song, with apparently just the same purpose as that for 
which Albert Smith utilized his candle—as an irritant of an applause 
not fairly earned by excellence and faithfulness of execution. The 
composer’s intention is cast to the winds; but we may say that the 
device rarely fails of success. An English audience never can hear a 





high A, or adeep E flat with equanimity. To return, however, to en- 
cores—mention has already been made of the disturbance thus caused 
in the balance of the programme, and the consequent excuse afforded 
for early departures. ‘This is often a serious matter; though not so 
much so at the concerts we are considering as at ballad concerts e¢ 7d 
genus omne, with which, however, music and musicians have very little 
concern. More annoying than any of these aspects of the question is 
the case in which after hearing some classical work, the people insist on 
the performer tickling their ears with some /etit morceau. A week or 
two ago I heard this happen after a performance of Beethoven’s so-called 
Appassionata Sonata (Op. 57). The rendering indeed was full of 
passion, and a pause for silent thought would have been more congenial 
to me at any rate than uproarious applause. The audience was right 
enough, however, in its approbation of the artist, and if it had stopped 
at such an expression all would have been perfectly in place. But, alas! 
it was not so. The artist was compelled to play again, and he did play: 
what it was I do not know, nor do I care to know; it was something 
good enough in its place, perhaps, but coming when it did, inexpressibly 
trivial and painful. The effect was like recalling Margarita at the end 
of Faust to sing a comic song. What I should like to hear in such a 
case would be for the artist to commence the sonata de novo and play it 
again zz extenso. A few such lessons would, we fancy, work wonderful 
results. 

There are certain works which one almost dreads to hear because of 
the habitual ruin which befalls them through applause. One need not 
refer to songs. ‘The grievance there is as old as the hills and so common 
that long habit has almost reconciled us to the pain of never hearing the 
conclusion of the accompaniment. Perhaps one reason why Schumann’s 
songs are so little used is that they would suffer more than most by rude 
interruption on the ceasing of the voice. But I rather had in my mind 


such works as Beethoven’s Op. 81 (Les adieux, labsence, et le retour). 


Every musician knows the full close in the last movement, some twenty 


bars from the end, just previous to the reappearance of the theme Poco 
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andante, and how delightful is the effect of the quiet continuation of the 
movement. But the fortzss¢mo scale and chords are invariably too much 
for our audience. The clapping machines fly into operation as surely 
as if a high A had been sung, and the charm which had been wound up 
is roughly destroyed, the performance wasted. 


So much for observations on the general behaviour of audiences 
considered as a whole. These may be briefly supplemented by a few 
particular instances, for which it may be admitted that the general public 
is scarcely answerable, but which have some evidential value. Every 
attendant is familiar with the unfortunate who has rambled into St. 
James's greater Hall, mistaking it for the arena of the nigger minstrels. 
Him we may put out of the question. He is perhaps as much to be 
pitied as those whom he has disturbed, and he soon disappears with an 
amazed and vacant countenance. Then there is the talkative listener, 
who usually takes up her programme at the end of the first movement 
of a quartet and loudly informs her neighbour that the next piece is 
such and such a song. On the strings resuming she looks injured and 
distressed for the rest of the evening, and often solaces herself and 
exasperates every one else with a running commentary on the perform- 
ance, asking what such and such a piece ‘is called, and so on. The 
somnolent Aad:tud is also tolerably familiar, and tolerably harmless, unless 
his search for perfect rest is so successful as to induce the production of 
a stertorous manifestation and accompaniment. Worse than any of 
these was experienced by me at an afternoon concert early this season. 
The music was fanissimo, one of those restful chords long sustained 
which make one hold one’s breath to catch every trembling vibration 
of the harmony. Imagine such a moment being interrupted by a 
sonorous trumpet-like blowing of the nose by your next meighbour. 
Such was my sad case. Now if it had been a sneeze, I might, when 
my feelings had calmed, have been disposed to accept an apology and 
grant absolution, if such had been offered or asked, which was not the 
case. A sneeze, we all know, is a functional derangement of an explosive 
nature which is not always amenable to the discipline of the will. I do 
not think a real musician would or could have sneezed at such a 
moment ; but I am not sure: and I might have given the offender the 
benefit of the doubt. But a trumpeting blow such as I refer to—and 


not even on a note related to ‘the lost chord ’—‘ Oh! ’twas a damnéd 
deed.’ 


Perhaps enough has been said to lead the way toa conclusion which 
my readers will already have anticipated ; and which plainly is that these 
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concerts, though certainly among the best that we have, and though they 
are conspicuous among the very few good ones which completely succeed, 
rather serve as an exfosé of national ineptitude than as a testimony to 
the contrary. Lacking in comprehensiveness, by no means up to the 
highest standard in execution, and above all received unintelligently and 
with little of the homage which such music as they present deserves, 
attendance thereat has too many elements of shame and melancholy in 


it to be unreservedly classed among the joys of life. 


With this we might conclude ; but there are one or two salient facts 
outside this particular arena which sadly support the condemnation 
expressed. When we contrast the cool reception of many earnest 
exponents of high art with the absurd rage to hear a few vocalists com- 
manding fancy fabulous terms on the one hand, or infant prodigies on 
the other, what are we to say? The former, like Orpheus with his lute, 
move these rocks and trees by crowds, incessantly repeating, ‘ Home 
sweet Home,’ and a few Italian operatic songs long ago hackneyed to 
death and never worth much. The latter stumble about among the 
pages of Beethoven and Mendelssohn and evoke tumults of applause 
— Wonderful! dear child!’ and the rest. Well! we may not blame 
either the one set or the other. They make money, if not music ; while 
their admirers sit around purring audibly with intense satisfaction at 


their own artistic erudition. 


While I write my eyes fall on a somewhat novel kind of advertise- 
ment of a performance which presumably will expect to be criticized 
from the point of view of high art. When one sees a name figuring line 
after line down half a column of a newspaper, one is apt to conclude that 
its owner is either a ‘strong man’ or the inventor of a patent medicine. 
But it seems we must in future be on our guard against such hastiness. 
The time may be near at hand when St. James’s Hall will be fitted up 
with sky signs bearing the names of chief priests of music who there 
officiate. Possibly the saw ‘Good wine needs no bush,’ which once was 
reckoned wise, is about to be set aside with popular acclamation, but for 
the present it is difficult to shake off suspicion when an exponent of art 
describes himself, or suffers himself to be publicly described, in terms 
familiarly associated with variety entertainments and competing soaps. 
Is this again a symptom of the slight esteem in which the experienced 
foreigner holds our standards of taste and culture? 


Perhaps all these strictures and complaints may be categorized by 


some as unpatriotic and captious. It is submitted on the contrary that 
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they are reasonable and may be useful. There is nothing more deter- 
rent to education than self-satisfaction and conceit; nothing more 
detrimental to attainment than a false and premature conclusion of 
having attained. Again, to cultivate art is to cultivate sensitivity of 
taste, fastidiousness, if you will. And as long as in the very sanctum 
sanctorum of our musical life one is continually liable to offence by in- 
sufferable breaches of decorum, as long as what is excellent is neglected 
for what, though medicore, has the stamp of fashion, and Mrs. Grundy 
is more willingly followed than genius, so long shall I venture to think 
that our public has not passed beyond the first or second standard of its 
elementary education in the subjects of which I speak. 


H. ARTHUR SMITH. 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 
Book VII. THE WAGES ARE PAID 


CHAPTER V. 








HE last of the tan-sailed herring-boats had rounded 
the pier-head and sailed out into the wide bosom of 
the Bay ; and the night—tranquil, mild, starlit—closed 
down upon the woods and sea and the little white- 
walled town, when the Rector and James Colthurst 
crossed the silent Square and went up the steps 
leading on to the narrow cobble-paved platform before 
William Parris’s cottage at the edge of the cliff. The 
rush of the stream in the gulley answered the beat 





of the’ surf on the beach as it had done any night 
there many hundred years. The air was still, sound 
carried. Now and again the voices of the fishermen, calling to one 
another as they shot the herring-nets, came from far across the great plain 
of water, weird in effect, wild as the cry of beings of another age and race. 


Colthurst heard them with the same vividness of apprehension with 
which he heard and saw everything to-night. His senses were pre- 
ternaturally acute ; were flayed, so to speak, offering a surface all quick 
to the lightest touch. He divined, moreover, with a kind of naked 
distinctness, what passed in the minds of those about him. For him 


the veils were withdrawn, the merciful veils which blunt perception and 


so help to keep us sane. To all those who are really alive, saint, sage, 
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artist alike, each on their several lines, this condition is common at 
moments. It may be enchanting. It may be hideous. Perilous it 
must always be ; for it oversteps the workable limits of human powers. 
In it the spirit breaks bounds, ceases to be conditioned, gets quite too 
close to the essence of things for personal safety. And so, in 
desperation, if it be a spirit finely-tempered and of noble quality, is 
driven to take refuge in the prayer, in which fortitude and sanity 
grapple an immense terror of ruin and eternal failure—the prayer ‘let 
me not be confounded.’ 


And now as Colthurst stood before the old, red-cob cottage over- 
looking the sleeping village, fatalist though he was, that prayer rose to 
his lips. * For the place was thick with memories, and memories are 
precious bad company. If evil memories, wholly bad. If sweet 
memories, bad company still ; since what they speak of is gone and 
lost to us, useful only for the further furnishing of that House of 
Regrets, for which in youth we bake the bricks, of which in manhood 
we build the walls, wherein, in old age, we live. And so Colthurst 
paused a little, to steady himself, to fight down the fear of confusion 
that haunted him; glancing in that rapid, quietly violent way of his, at 
the great dark V of the hillsides meeting in the bottom of the gulley 
immediately below—at the vast pallid expanse of the sea—at the over- 
arching dome of sky, a shade darker than the sea, a shade lighter than 
the land, a web of fine mist drawn across it tempering the radiance of 
innumerable stars. Lastly, he glanced at the light in the cottage window 
just above him, up under the thatch. 


Inside the cottage, awaiting him, were realities more searching, after 
all, than any memories. Colthurst walked on to the far end of the 
platform, guarded by a broken paling, and looked down on to the beach 
some fifty feet beneath. He must give himself a trifle more time; he 
could not trust himself to meet those realities just yet. 


For the light in the window symbolized that which had marred his 
career, crossed his high ambitions, drained away his strength like a 
running sore, all these last eleven years. He had struggled against it, 
concealed it, defied the pain of it; made himself a name, a position, 
something approaching a fortune even, in spite of it. For the James 
Colthurst of to-day and the James Colthurst who had sat on the sea 
wall, there below, eleven years back were two very different men. Yet 
the symbol remained a true one, representing a constant quantity in his 


thought, a constant impediment to his freedom of action. And now, 
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the last scene of the long tragedy the symbol stood for was to be 





played out; to be played out, complicated by the—to him—profoundly 
ironical fact, that the honour and delight of his life had turned advocate 
for the disgrace of his life—Mary Crookenden turned advocate for 


Jenny Parris. 


And, as he stood looking down at the dimly seen beach, thinking of 
all this, trying to overcome the bitterness it raised in him, he recalled, 
somehow, with singular distinctness that old boyish dream of his—of 
falling, falling everlastingly through space from off the edge of Saturn’s 
luminous ring; recalled the strange hallucination which had overtaken 
him, here, the night of Jenny's birthday party—the day he first saw 
Mary Crookenden ; recalled the high staircase window of the Connop 
School, the asphalt pavement, the chirping, impudently observant 
sparrows. And then the dark boulder-strewn beach seemed to call to 
him, above the boom of its slow breaking waves and the grate of its 
pebbles, of rest and of emancipation. To call not as tempting him, but 
as promising that endurance should not fail or go unrewarded. And 
somehow that grim promise was very grateful to Colthurst. It sent him 
back to Kent Crookenden—who waited a few paces off digging the 
point of his walking-stick into the mould between the up-standing 
cobbles—braced and steadied. Let the realities be what they might, he 
dared meet them, since behind them all, be they never so confounding, 
he caught sight of the form of the great deliverer, the great peace- 
maker, the friend to be counted on, who never fails any one of us— 
Death, ‘ delicate death.’ 


‘I am quite ready now, Mr. Crookenden, he said. ‘Let us go in,’ 


The gloomy cottage kitchen, long and low as the cabin of a vessel. 
A heavy, fusty odour of lumber, old nets, disused lobster-pots, the 
accumulated dust and rubbish of many years of none too dainty house- 
keeping. Miss Crookenden’s mulatto nurse, her swarthy profile and 
gay-coloured turban-like cap catching the light as she bent down 
tending the fire. Then the little cramped, turning staircase—the stcps 
of it crumbling from dry-rot—which creaked complainingly beneath 
Colthurst’s rapid tread. The open stair-head where Bill Parris slept, 
divided from the inner room by a thin wooden partition —Dot slept 
there to-night, and the child started and turned in her sleep as he 
passed her.—The wooden partition is cut off straight along the top, 
leaving a vacant space of some two feet in the middle under the ridge 


beam of the roof. The door has no lintel to it, and its big wooden latch 
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is lifted by a knotted string from without.—Colthurst, alas, had lifted 
that latch before now; knew the passing resistance it offered when 
swelled, as to-night, by recent damp; knew the groan of the rusty 
hinges, as with its yielding the door swung back. 


And then the room within.—For an instant all reeling together, every 
object in it ringed round by half the colours of the prism ; then straighten- 
ing back into place again, and presenting a picture of every smallest 
accessory of which he was cruelly sensible.—The downward sweep of the 
raftered roof to the low side walls, from off which the paper peeled in 
mouldy strips. The uncurtained window, directly before him in the triangle 
of the gable. On the right the large low bed with its unsightly sawn-off 
posts at the four corners. And to-night over and around that bed, and 
thrown up on to the raftered roof by the candle set on the sea-chest under 
the window, women’s shadows, shifting, crossing one another, oddly 
deformed and distorted. And Colthurst, in his present condition of 
clairvoyance, forced to see those women with unsparing clearness of 
vision ; to comprehend the relation of each to her companions, and, still 
worse, her relation to himself—to comprehend it in the full breadth of 
its incongruity, in its glaring divergence from the ordinary lines of 
social intercourse, in the dislocating moral problems it involved. 


First—because of least consequence 





Mrs. Kingdon, William Parris’s 
sister, mother of Jenny’s old sweetheart. Colthurst remembered her 
perfectly, had never liked her, did not like her now. A decent, dismal 
person, with a worried forehead and eyes at once sly and devout. A 
person of many trials richly enjoyed. She was engaged—Colthurst 
knew it, and it irritated- him exquisitely—in enjoying the present trial to 
the uttermost, as she sat by the bedside, in black gown and all-round 
linen apron, with her little air of conscious forgiveness of many injuries 
received, wiping the moisture from Jenny’s forehead or her parted 
lips. 


Then Jenny herself—lying half over on her right side, the form of 
her body from shoulder to foot plainly outlined beneath the thin bed- 
clothes and old patch-work quilt. Her hair drawn away from her face 
and the nape of her neck, in a dark tangled mass, across the crumpled 
pillow. Her breath coming irregularly in panting, wheezing sobs. Jenny 
—he knew that, too—stronger here on her sick bed to affect his future, 
nullify his dearest hopes, than she had ever been in health. And if 
Jenny dying was thus strong, what might not be the strength of Jenny 
dead ? Only bya tremendous exercise of will could Colthurst check his 
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thought, hold under his imagination, refuse to look ahead. But he 


checked it, held it under ; for very sufficient to the present hour was the 
evil thereof. 


And lastly, seen as across some wide blank space, inaccessible, far 
removed, Mary Crookenden, a strange inmate of this poverty-stricken 
place. Her back was towards the candle as she stood by Mrs. Kingdon, 
shaking out the folds of a clean soft towel. And to Colthurst it 
seemed that a sort of grayness covered her, making her figure 


much less positive and tangible, than the crooked shadow thrown 


up on to the raftered roof. And, as he came forward to the foot of 
the bed, he saw her eyes close, saw her lay hold of the top of the sawn- 
off bed-post, knew that for the moment she suffered actual physical 
pain—Ah! these realities were much worse than memorics—no 
doubt about that—And seeing, knowing all this, he sickened with an 
agony of remorse for the bitterness of the experience which his love of 
her, her love of him, was bringing her. His letter of three days ago 
appeared to him an enormity of egotism. He ought to have accepted 
her first recoil from him, after learning the fact of Jenny and Dot’s 
existence. The subsequent appeal he had made to her was weak, un- 
worthy, hysterical. Truly loving her, he ought to have let her go once 
and for all; go while the freshness of disgust and anger were upon her, 
and so saved her this present grief. It was not Jenny lying there dying 
whom he hated now, not Jenny whose doings were unforgivable, but his 
own. And Colthurst hated himself, hated himself with an absorbing 
blackness of hatred for the way in which—as it seemed to him—he had 
dragged this beautiful woman down to his own low level ; doing, in his 
unpardonable selfishness, the very thing which but a few months back 
he had scorned to contemplate—scorching not her feet only, but, as he 


feared, the very soul of her in the flames of his private hell. 


Then indeed he did come very near being confounded. For even 
death, unless death meant extinction, offered but doubtful refuge. Since 
while consciousness remained, it seemed to him the face of Mary 
Crookenden, as he saw it now with the grayness of sorrow upon it, must 
continue that of which he remained supremely, abidingly conscious, on 
and on, for ever. 


But the great god Love—dear love—though we rail at him, and 
rightly, for the many evils he brings on our sad human race, has still 
his wholly excellent aspect, his wholly divine side. He is the 


father of many falls, of much weeping; but he is also the father of 
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the most gracious deeds man’s history, written and unwritten, has to 
show. 

The creak of the crazy stairs under Colthurst’s tread, the suck of the 
lifting latch, momentary oblivion of the truth during which her spirit 
had leapt up instinctively to greet him, were cruel to Mary Crookenden 
as the first incision of the surgeon’s knife cutting down into the quiver- 
ing, shrinking flesh. But now as Colthurst looked full at her, an anguish 
of humiliation in his eyes, Mary lost sense of her own pain in the depth of 
her realization of his. By the quickened insight Love gives, comprehended 
and, in as far as might be, answered that prayer of his against being con- 
founded. Met his eyes fearlessly, with a certain stately courage; even dared 
smile, gravely sweet. She spoke too, simply and to the point; trying in 
fine self-abnegation to turn the current of his thoughts away from herself 


towards the practical matter of Jenny’s piteous state. 


‘You are here just in time, she said quietly. ‘We were almost 
afraid you might be too late. There has been another attack of 
hemorrhage, and it has left her very weak. But she will rally, I think. 
She will know you ; only we must spare her any shock. We had better 
stay till she moves before we tell her you have come.’ 


And thereupon Mrs. Kingdon, a little jealous of her sick-room supre- 
macy, elected to intervene, bringing down sentiment with a run, as you 
may say, from the heights of somewhat extensive emotion to the lowlands 
of dismal, domestic snugness. For Mrs. Kingdon was one of those 
oddly-constituted persons—they are to be found in every West Country 
village—who revel in personally conducting a death. They have the 
ritual of the ceremony at their fingers’ ends. Charon himself might 
take lessons from them as to the most professional fashion of handling the 
oar while ferrying departing souls across the dark river. But from one 
cause and another Mrs. Kingdon found the proper ritual vexatiously 
difficult to carry out in the present case. Miss Crookenden, notwith- 
standing her gentleness, awed her not a little. What was the reason of 
her interesting herself so much in Bill’s poor, discreditable daughter ? 
For the life of her she could not make out. Her conscience, further 
was extremely uneasy, although her vanity was extremely flattered, at 
being party to this secret visit of the common enemy, James Colthurst. 
What would Beera Town say when it came to know? Mrs. Kingdon 
had a general sense of being unevenly yoked with unbelievers, of having, 
possibly, permitted herself to be made a cat’s-paw of by Satan himself. 
She sighed loudly and repeatedly, regarding Colthurst, meanwhile, 


obliquely out of the corners of her eyes ; and being a person of’principle, 
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struggled to be true to her own small system, notwithstanding inherent 
difficulties, and to conduct her niece out of this world according to 
established precedent. 


‘I question if she will rally, Miss Crookenden,’ she said, in a tone of 
complaint. ‘And if I was so as to follow my own sense as to it, I 
should rouse her up a bit. For we’m bound to own there’s signs of the 
end in plenty, and I hold it’s wicked to let any one—whatever they be— 
slip off without knowing they’m going,’ 


‘I think she knows how ill she is just as well as we do, probably 
better, Mary answered. 


Mrs. Kingdon sighed again, clasping her hands together upon her 
apron in the depression between her knees, and swaying herself to and 
fro from the waist. 


‘The heart’s deceitful above all things,’ she observed, ‘an’ desperately 
wicked ; and Jenny’s given them she belongs to a sight of trouble pretty 
near ever since she was born ; and it ’ud be just of a piece with the rest 
if she was to slip off unawares without telling if she’s turned to the Lord. 
And her poor dear father out to sea with Steve too, and not a creature 
to be able to tell mun whether his only daughter's made her peace or 
not before she went.’ 


She debated inwardly how much further it might be safe to venture 
along the road of accredited ritual ; for though her appreciation of the 
feelings of others was comfortably circumscribed, Colthurst as he stood 
there at right angles to her, had an effect of still violence about him 
which made him appear a rather unknown and alarming being to 
invite to assist in the customary ceremonies of decease. All the 
more praiseworthy on her part, then, the effort to make him do his 
duty! 


‘If I was in your place, sir, I wouldn’t reckon too much on any 
rallying,’ she said. ‘I’d bring it home to her as she was goin’ for sure, 
and ask her about her state.’ 


In his present attitude of mind this suggestion struck Colthurst as 
almost devilishly ironical. 


‘W-would you, Mrs. Kingdon ?’ he stammered. ‘ Your niece has 
known me in a good many characters before now, I r-regret to say ; but 
in that of father confessor she would hardly recognize me, I’m afraid. 


Sudden expressions of anxiety on my part as to the state of her soul 
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m-might even seem to have an element of farce in them—h-here in this 


room—she lying t-there’— 


But, indeed, there was no need to rouse Jenny, for at the sound of 
his rapid whispering speech she moved, straightened herself, and doing 
so caught sight of him. And her face, pinched and disfigured by sharp 
physical distress, softened, lighted up, grew young. By a strong effort 
she raised herself on both elbows, while her hair fell dark about her 
shoulders ; and she laughed, actually laughed from joy at seeing him, 
laughed out. Then would have spoken—welcomed, thanked, praised, 
blessed him in her old hopelessly-hopeful fashion. But a term is set to 
laughter, as to all else, and for Jenny that term was already fully 
reached. For her the days of laughter were spent and over; and so, 
rightly understood, this last laugh was but another added to the long 
list of her irremediable mistakes. It sent the blood welling up from her 
lacerated lungs, flowing down from her poor laughing mouth, over the 


bosom of her night-gown on to the sheet. 
‘Lord ’a’ mercy !—’tis the end for certain sure,’ Mrs. Kingdon cried. 


And Mary Crookenden cried out too. She could not prevent herself, 
the sight was too heartrending. Then, compelled by a very storm of 
pity, murmuring incoherent words of comfort such as one murmurs over 
a child that is hurt, she bent over Jenny trying to sop it up with the 


towel and hide this horror of blood. 


But Colthurst took the towel from her, put her at once fiercely yet 
tenderly aside. For that Mary Crookenden’s person, or, indeed, the 
hem of her garment, should come to be stained by that red tide, seemed 
to him the culminating grossness, indignity, disgrace, of the relation of — 


these two women to himself. 


‘N-no,’ he stammered, ‘no, you can’t, you mustn’t d-do that. It 


passes the limits. It is my b-business, Mary, mine only—not yours.’ 


And then, while Mrs. Kingdon laid Jenny back upon the pillows, 
Colthurst, taking the bit of sponge and the little, cracked, brownish-white 
pudding basin of tepid water from off the chair by the head of the bed, 
knelt down beside her, set his teeth hard, and in that deft unerring 
fashion of his, washed her lips, chin, and throat, turned back the neck 
of her night-dress in front:to hide that ugly soil, helped to administer 


such remedies as were to be had. 


And for a while Mary Crookenden watched, but she could not watch 
for very long. Her eyebrows drew together, and the chill pride came 
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back into her bearing. Pity gave place to an irresistible uprush of per- 
sonal feeling, even of class feeling. The natural woman in Mary was 
affected by jealousy; the fine lady in her by resentment, by social 
prejudice, by dainty disdain. For it was almost intolerable to her to 
see Colthurst minister thus to his former mistress ; to see the hands she 
loved, and in the consummate skill of which she gloried, the hands that 
had painted famous pictures, the hands whose touch had wakened in 
her knowledge of the splendour of living for those who dare sing the 
‘Song of the Open Road’—to see these hands busied in repulsive, 
menial, sick-room offices, holding a little cracked pudding basin, wring- 
ing out a bloody sponge. The girl turned away with a lift of her fair 
head and a rustle of silk-lined skirts over the uneven floor, pushed the 
small casement window wider open, looked out, deeply stirred, deeply 
angered, into the mild autumn night. For at Colthurst she dared 
not look any longer, lest feeling should master self-control, lest she 
should call out to him haughtily and command him to stop. And as she 
breathed the sweet night air, heard the babble of the stream in the 
gulley, the roar of the slow breaking waves, and the hiss of the surf. on 
the beach, Mary repented of her own self-abnegation. Why had she 
yielded to the sick woman’s entreaty ? Why had she bidden him come ? 
To her it appeared that she had been guilty of the folly of being 
righteous over much. 


And Colthurst noted her every movement ; read plainly, as though 
it was set down in very big print, what she felt ; knew that the crisis 
he had warded off so many times, the decision which he had so often 
eluded, was upon him, relentless, absolutely unavoidable at last. With 
Mary’s change of attitude Colthurst’s had, in a measure, changed also. 
He no longer feared being confounded, no longer was aware of self- 
abasement. The pace was growing too hot for all that. He could not 
reflect, he could only act. And on his action during the next couple of 
hours—for the bleeding had nearly ceased, the end would not be yet— 
depended all his future. He foresaw that action must determine, irrevoc- 
ably for this life, to which he belonged, which woman conquered, won, owned 
him—Jenny Parris, his fellow-sinner, his comrade of evil days, peasant, 
model, harlot ; or Mary Crookenden, beautiful, spotlessly pure, rich too 
in the good things of this world, the woman whom he supremely 
honoured and loved.—Colthurst set his teeth harder ; but he finished 
squeezing out the sponge, arranging the neck of the night-gown, folding 
under the stained corner of the sheet, before he rose and went back to 


his former station at the foot of the bed. 
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And Jenny, meanwhile, was unconscious of the drama_ being 
played out around her. For though the hemorrhage ceased, the 
bitterness of death had come upon her, following hard on that last 
laugh; and even when death wears a friendly aspect, that bitterness 
is often very great. For the soul could not easily free itself from that 
shapely, well-fashioned body of hers. It struggled to get loose, 
but the flesh held it back; and Jenny groped with her hands on 
the bed-clothes, her eyes staring half open as at some sight of 
unearthly terror—a rattling now and again in her throat, too, between 
the panting, choking breaths. 


The last sound was new to Mary Crookenden; and it was very 
ghastly. She began to listen for it. And each time it came she sickened 
and shuddered. She lost her count of time as she listened ; minutes 
seemed lengthened into hours ; and that dreadful sound seemed to grow 
louder at each recurrence—louder than the rush of the stream, louder than 
the beat of the sea on the rocky beach. At length she could bear it no 
longer ; turned round, met Colthurst’s eyes for an instant, looked away 
from him to the bed, came forward across the narrow space. And hearing 
that sound, seeing, in the flickering candle-light, those groping, searching, 
clutching fingers, cried, half imperiously, half imploringly, to Sarah Jane 
Kingdon :— 


‘Ah! do something, do something to help her. It is cruel, heartless, 
to stand by seeing her misery and doing nothing to lessen it.’ 


‘My dear Miss, she’s past help from such as us,’ the elder woman 
answered, in a tone of one very wrongfully accused. ‘’Tis the Almighty’s 
ruling some should die hard, and it’s not for us to question but what 
all’s according to mercy. I’ve seen worse passings than this, so that’s 
not what makes me fret. What troubles me is she’s not spoke up and 
told if she reckons she’s made her peace.’ 


Mrs. Kingdon shook her head and sighed heavily. Unevenly yoked 
with unbelievers or not, she was resolved to bear testimony, to uphold 
disregarded ritual. 


‘We’m bound to take all that’s laid upon us,’ she continued. ‘But 
‘tis no end terrifying to the mourners when they don’t know if they’m 
free to think comforting thoughts of them they’ve lost. And her poor 
dear father out to sea and all.’ 


She concluded with a reproachful, sidelong glance in the direction 
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of Colthurst. But to the pious woman’s strictures he was just then quite 
indifferent, for Mary, after momentarily watching those sadly groping 
fingers again, turned to him, her lips trembling with emotion, an agony 
of sorrow, of unstinted compassion in her face. She put up her hands, 
pressed them against her chest to keep down the dry sobs which almost 
stifled her. 


‘Then you must do something, she said, her grave voice all broken. 
‘You must help her, comfort her—oh! you must—it’s so dreadful 
to leave her all alone with her suffering like this. And I—I won’t see— 
1 won’t look—I’ll turn my back.’ 


And so the crisis was upon James Colthurst; the choice placed 
right there before him, immediate, final. And he knew that it was 
a real choice; he was free to take either one and reject the other, 
nothing compelling him thereto but his own will. The balance hung 
even. He was free to throw the weight into either scale, as he pleased, 
that should make it dip. 


For that piteous appeal of Mary Crookenden’s, the childlike sim- 
plicity of the phrases in which she couched it, proved to him beyond all 
question that her love was intact still. Still she was his in heart. 
The harsh experiences of the last week had not really alienated her. 
Still all his dearest, highest hopes might be fulfilled, still he might have 
her as bride and wife. The thing was as easy—well, as easy as lying. 
He had only to repudiate Jenny’s moral claim on him, now at the 
eleventh hour, when he had so immensely much to gain, she but the 
doubtfullest measure of good to lose, by such repudiation. He had only 
to echo Mrg. Kingdon’s statement and declare her beyond the reach of 
human help.—And after all—for Colthurst reasoned the matter out with 
his usual singular clear-headedness in presence of a strong situation— 
what positive assurance had he that she was not actually beyond the 
reach of such help? How could he be certain that now, zz extremtzs, 
the mists of death confusing every sense, the hands of death slowly, 
painfully, yet surely drawing apart and disentangling soul from body, 
Jenny remained capable of receiving consolation from any degree of ten- 
derness, either of word or caress, which he—Colthurst—-might lavish 
upon her? Might not his labour beall in vain? Was it not little short 
of insane to contemplate bartering the joy of fruitful, honourable years 
stretching ahead, against this remote chance of succouring, solacing, 
easing the last hours of unruly, impossible Jenny Parris ? 


And then he put the case to himself from Mary Crookenden’s stand- 
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point. He perceived that she was sadly wrought upon, tired, her calm 
courage nearly or quite exhausted. What right had he to try her 
further, expose her to more of this wretchedness? If duties were 
about, wasn’t it a plain enough duty to take her away from this dis- 
tressing scene, place her—where of right she belonged—far from these 
sordid, incongruous circumstances? To-morrow, Colthurst could 
trust his own clever, stammering tongue and the greatness of his 
love, to do all that was necessary—to soften remembrance of the 
events of to-night and appease any inconvenient workings of her 
conscience. He entertained no doubts but that he could plead his own 
cause so as to secure the gentlest of verdicts. Yes—still, if he pleased, 
Mary Crookenden was his. And knowing that, he looked at her now, 
standing tall and fair under the ridge-beam of the raftered roof in the 
centre of the old, tumble-down, comfortless cottage bed-chamber ; looked 
at her from head to foot, letting his glance rest on every graceful line, 
every gracious detail, drown itself in her tearful eyes, linger upon her 
lips—until passion waxed hot and his dark face flushed, while her actual 
surroundings seemed to him to fade, to be blotted out, and her figure to 
stand before him, naked, in all its maidenly loveliness, white as a pearl 
against a sheet of white flame. 


For the moment Colthurst’s brain reeled. The emotional side of his 
nature had full sway. He was reckless, mad, drunk. Then—since 
thanks to persistent effort, persistent struggle, spirit in the man during 
these twelve months had steadily gained over matter—then suddenly 
a great shame covered him. For it was not, surely, according to this 
gross pattern his love for Mary Crookenden had been conceived, brought 
forth, reached maturity? Appetite, so far, had never got the better of 
chivalrous reverence even in a glance, hardly—and that is saying a very 
great deal, if said truthfully—hardly in a thought, since the opening day 
of term at the Connop School, when he had first found her name upon 
the students’ list. 


Colthurst put his hands over his eyes to shut out the vision, bowed 
his head. 


A silence, broken only by the laboured breathing of the dying 
woman. By the sanctimonious sighings of Mrs. Sarah Jane Kingdon. 
And—in singular contrast to these last—the solemn voice of the sea 
lamenting along the coast ; but lamenting as strong souls alone know 
how to lament for the mysterious sorrow that lies at the roots of being— 
acquiescent, without admixture of any sentimental self-pity, sternly 
faithful in the fulfilment of their appointed work. 
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And that solemn voice brought good counsel. When Colthurst 
looked up he was sane. He had laid hold of the meaning of those tre- 
mendous sayings concerning the plucking out of the right eye, the cutting 
off of the right hand and the right foot ; and having laid hold of it, had 
made his choice—convinced that choice was best not only for himself 
but for the woman he worshipped—had determined absolutely into 
which scale to drop the weight. 


‘Very well,’ he said, quietly, ‘so b-be it. I will help her, that is, in 
as far as I can. B-but a man cannot serve two m-masters.’ 


He paused, for his stammer threatened to become ungovernable. 


‘T-therefore farewell,’ he went on, ‘farewell, Mary, my b-beloved.— 
And now go, in God’s name, my dearest, go. For to have you waiting 
and watching here while I doand say what must pain, must almost insult 
you, what must desecrate, what may render abhorrent to you the thought 
of the love you have given me—t-that would be too much.—G-go, while 
you can still pardon me for all the evil with which through me you have 
become acquainted ; while you can still forgive the immensity of my 
self-seeking in approaching you, asking you to marry me, asking you to 
let me mingle the foul stream of my life with the clear stream of yours. 
Asking you—for, God forgive me,’ Colthurst broke out fiercely, ‘as I see 
it all now it comes to nothing less than that, asking you to pay for my 
adoration by becoming, under the specious title of wife, the last, choicest, 
most precious, most costly offering I can make to the desires of the 
flesh. ° 


So far he had looked down at the uneven worm-eaten boards while 
~ 
he spoke ; now he raised his eyes to the girl’s face. 


‘D-don’t misunderstand me,’ he said quickly. ‘I don’t want to dis- 
credit marriage to you and make you think slightingly of it. To the 
pure all things are pure. And there are men as well as women to whom 
marriage is pure, honourable, altogether wholesome and cleanly.— He 
glanced away at the low wide bed.— B-but Iam not among them. And 
therefore to me it would be the last refinement of self-indulgence.’ 


He paused a moment, and then looked at Mary Crookenden, once 


more, with a serenity which had a certain grandeur in it. 


‘And so go, my beloved,’ he said very gently— go, knowing that if 
souls can be saved you have done much to save mine—that if there is, 


as Christ preached, a life beyond this wherein man is at rest, rid for ever 
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of the curse and burden, the fret and torment of sex, then you have 
done much to win that life for me by your love and your suffering— 
and so go, knowing that you have brought me nothing but good—go, 
before I do anything further to pain you, before your love, as well as my 
poor discarded mistress, Jenny Parris, comes nearer lying dead.’ 


Colthurst moved forward, would have passed her, going round to the 
side of the bed. But Mary stopped him. She could not speak. But 
she put her hands on his shoulders, drew him towards her, kissed him on 
the mouth—a kiss of renunciation but of faith, of strong encouragement 
and help. Then she let her arms drop at her sides, and, with her face set 
like a flint, turned and went. 


‘Fay, who ever heard and saw the like of that?’ Mrs. Kingdon 
gasped, greatly scandalized, under her breath. 


Colthurst walked straight on to the head of the bed. Sat down 
sideways against the sawn-off post, his back somewhat bent to avoid the 


low sweep of the raftered roof. He put his arms round Jenny, raised 
her softly, carefully, till her head rested on his shoulder where Mary’s 
hand had rested but a few seconds ago. 


‘Jenny, he stammered, ‘Jenny, poor, loyal soul, come back, and 
whether you’ve made your p-peace in higher quarters or not, at least let 
me make my peace with you before we, too, part.’ 











——_ 
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CHAPTER VI 


NLY in myth and legend do rods turn intoroses. In everyday life 
() they sternly and persistently, alas! remain rods. So it cer- 
tainly appeared to Colthurst, as he leaned on the rickety paling, guarding 
the cobble-paved platform before William Parris’s cottage, in the chill 
of the autumn morning, and looked across Yeomouth Bay, to where, 
behind the swelling uplands of the distant moor, the dawn grew and 
spread—primrose, ‘saffron, scarlet, crossed by long wisps of smoke- 
coloured cloud, fine as a woman’s hair. Over the leaden grey plain 
of water the herring-fleet slowly fared homeward; all save one boat, 
which, some half-hour ahead of the rest, was already taking up its 
moorings within the shelter of the sickle-shaped pier. 


Mary Crookenden had gone from him. Gone, as we know, witha 
kiss sacred and sweet ; and with her going Colthurst’s gracious vision 
of wedded-love had fled back through the gate of dreams from whence 
at first it came. And Jenny Parris had ‘gone too. Gone with a 
blessing, which went far to cancel the old bad score. Gone along the 
shadowy, silent way which leads, so some tell us, to a land where 
the most lovely of dreams—with a difference—come true. And now 
he waited till Mrs. Kingdon should have dressed Dot, and packed the 
child’s scanty wardrobe, and made her ready to start home with him 
to London, the gas, and glitter, and smoke, and stir of which she 
loved. 


Colthurst’s will was firm. His choice had been reasoned, voluntary, 
deliberate, final. He accepted the consequences of it unreservedly. 
But it would be absurd to pretend that he felt very elate. Rods were 
not changed to roses; and the saying that virtue is its own reward, 
rightly understood, is a hard saying, not without an element of cynicism 
in it. No great wonder, therefore, that the future looked somewhat 
purposeless to him, neutral-tinted, dull and leaden as the sea spread out 
before him, whose furrowed surface the fair colours of the dawn as yet 
failed to touch. For it is no joke, depend upon it, for any child of 
Adam honestly, and in serious earnest, to turn monk. To extirpate 
‘the eternal feminine’ and all that term stands to cover—its pretty 
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minor joys and tender distresses, its merriment, its charming follies, its 
delightful fertility in small solacements, its inspiring revelations of 
unselfishness and high courage; as well as its violences, vanities, 
cruelties, numberless seductions, numberless delusions, unblushing lies 
and lusts. And yet, as Colthurst perceived—perceived with the same 
unsparing clearness of vision which had pursued him all that night—for 
a nature like his, half measures were intellectually and morally impossible, 
Le mieux est [ennemi du bien; and to rid himself of the evil it was 
necessary for him also to cast away the good. 


What, then, practically was left to live for? An idea and a fact. 
Art on the one hand, Dot on the other. 


About the first he felt easy enough. For Art, as he reasoned, like 
Religion—like all the greatest ideas vouchsafed to us—lives by sacrifice, 
draws her vitality: from the life-blood of her votaries. To secure her 
fulness of being and of splendour you can hardly—within the limits of 
sanity—sacrifice too much. She cares not a rush about the domestic 
happiness or material prosperity of those who devote themselves to her 
service. Rather does she drive them out into the wilderness, far from 
the common haunts of common, householding, money-making, uxorious, 
philoprogenitive man ; and there reveals her secrets in solitude, thirst 
and hunger, amid bare rock and burning sand. And so, telling himself 
this, as to coming pictures, Colthurst’s mind was at rest. The extirpa- 
tion of the eternal feminine, he fancied, would rather help than hinder 
alike their production and their intrinsic worth. 


And on the other hand Dot.—Ah! Dot presented something of a 
problem, for Colthurst held himself to be a strange sort of nursing 
-mother for a very clever and rather naughty small girl. He permitted 
himself no sentimental, Sunday-school book illusions regarding the child 
and his relation to her. He foresaw collisions,embarrassments, practical 
difficulties in profusion. But they did not affect him much. Colthurst, 
in his present humour, accepted these consequences of his choice along 
with the rest. 


‘If Ican only hold out,’ he said to himself as he watched the 
widening dawn and the nearing herring-boats. ‘ That’s all which really 
signifies. The truth is sad, incomparably sad. I always knew that. 
And to go on loving it, not flinching from it for all its sadness through 
years—I am in brutally good health now, so the years will probably be 
many—well, it will be a tough enough piece of work. Yet it is worth 
while, he added. ‘I’m sure I don’t know why—but that it is worth 
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while, I don’t doubt. And so the one thing which signifies is to be able 
to hold out, decently, without whimpering or shirking, or making a 
show of one’s sores, until death comes, at last, to close the account.’ 


Just then the rim of the sun’s disk cleared the swelling uplands of 
the distant moors, sending widening rays of light flashing up to the 
zenith, changing the smoke-coloured cloud to flame, making a path of 
glory across the waters of the Bay. A glad morning wind arose, and 
rushed down the valley from landward. And along with the wind, so it 
seemed to Colthurst,a Presence, at once benign and awful, swept by 
him, making the frail paling quiver under his hand, and the harsh 
grasses and withered sea-pinks rooted in the cliff side whisper and 
shudder oddly as it passed. 


Instinctively he turned to look up at the window of the bed-chamber 
where Jenny’s corpse lay, the window in the gable up under the thatch. 
And turning, found Jenny’s father, William Parris, within a couple of 
yards of him—a savage yet majestic figure, in his rough fishing clothes, 
his blue eyes wild, the salt rime frosting his beard and snarling mouth. 


‘Who be you ?’ he cried. ‘What be doin’ here ?’—Then, in obedi- 
ence to the fixed idea which possessed him, he broke out incon- 
sequently :— 


‘Woe to the fulish virgins, woe to the rebellious daughters, and to 
them what leads mun captive wi’ lying words.’ 


‘Woe enough,’ Colthurst thought, ‘God knows,’ 


But when he tried to answer, to quiet the man, to tell him that with 
Jenny, at all events, it was well, since, forgiving and forgiven, she had 
entered into rest, once again Colthurst’s tongue played him false. He 
was very tired. He stammered, stammered badly, could not articulate 
a single intelligible sentence. Stood dumb, in all the pathos of utter 
incapacity either of explanation or self-justification, as far as speech 
went—his eloquence useless, his repentance, his sacrifice, his expiation 
doomed to silence, since his. body thus in his extremity had turned traitor 
to his brain. 


Exactly what took place, neither Stephen Kingdon, who followed 
close behind, nor Kent Crookenden, who was coming up the steps from 
the Square—having returned from taking his niece home to Brattle- 
worthy—can say. Whether the old man, maddened by Colthurst’s 
silence, actually struck him, or whether Colthurst, not choosing to defend 
himself, backing away from his assailant, backed too far, Steve Kingdon 
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does not know. But he knows this, that as he ran up and caught Bill 
Parris round the shoulders and hauled him off, the crazy paling cracked, 
gave—splintering right and left like so much matchwood, and Colthurst 
pitched right back over the cliff edge. For an instant his face caught 
the sunlight, as his body turned in the air ; while with a great shout— 
which rang along the coast, and out across the tranquil Bay, and over 
the sleeping, white-walled town, and up into the windings of the wooded 
combe—a shout of triumph, of consummated warfare, of emancipation, 
of hope—that strong soul hailed Death,—the consoler, the restorer, 
‘delicate Death ’—sitting waiting for him just this side the white line of 
the slow-breaking waves on the purple-grey shingle fifty feet below. 


And that is why they dug two graves within the week, side by side, 
in the little churchyard half-way up the combe ; and why they flew the 
flags, down in Beera village, half-mast high. 


EPILOGUE 


IT is given to few to realize their ideals—to the few, not to the many. 
All the more soothing and refreshing, then, to let thought dwell a while 
upon the happy state of those favoured few. 


And to begin with, the Council of the Connop Trust School may 
claim to stand among those consolatory few. For it the days of doubt 
and misgiving, of sitting on the edges of official chairs, are over. It 
made much handsome mention of the great services rendered to the 
school by its late director, James Colthurst. Inserted the said mention, 
not without rhetorical flourishes, in the ‘minutes’ of its meeting ; and 
promptly proceeded to fill the vacant post with a very safe, very innocu- 
ous, and very-much-married gentleman of conservative views and middle 
age. Realism and subversive tendencies have vanished from the Connop 
School. And Mr. Barwell has vanished also—has retired finally and 
permanently to the semi-detached villa and society of the gentle parrot- 
nosed sisters at Hampstead. Not that the incoming director wished to 
eject the under-master. He would gladly have retained his services. 
But no, Mr. Barwell could not stay—having held office under King Stork, 
he could not make up his mind to hold office under any King Log again. 
It was foolish of the good man. The work would have been light ; 
under the new régime he might have drum-doodled along in the easiest 
possible fashion. But the spectacle of Colthurst’s tremendous vitality 
had fascinated him; and to him the Connop School, without that 
spectacle, was a little too melancholy. He could not stand it. 
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And next among the consolatory few, we may number that 
extremely pretty little person, sometime Violet Winterbotham. 
For several winters now, both at the Hunt Ball at Slowby and 
the Bachelors’ Ball at Tullingworth, she has appeared dazzling, 
dimpling, most decorative of dormice, in all the Aldham family, 
diamonds, The year after his nephew’s engagement came to such a 
very lame conclusion, Sir Reginald, still inconsolable for his wife’s 
death, and in lively search of consolation, happened to meet the 
Winterbothams at Homburg, Lady Sokeington, xce Barking, says 
she can’t conceive how any girl can quite make up her mind to 
marry a man three times as old as herself. But adds that—‘ darling 
Vi always was wonderfully sensible, and that it is too delightful for 
words to have her settled just next door, as you. may say, in Mid- 
landshire; and that the son and heir is quite the trottiest of trots. 
And, of course, young Mr. Crookenden was more than slow and 
tiresome about his affair. And then, after all, his father was only 
a Bristol shopkeeper—merchant ?—oh, well it’s very much the same 
thing, after all—though his mother is tidily connected; so clearly 
this marriage is infinitely the nicer of the two. And dear Sir Reginald 
is more than off his head about her; Vi is quite the love of his life: 
one can see that. And then there zs something very touching about 
being an old man’s darling; and if Vi doesn’t mind the disparity, why 
really nobody else need worry about it, at least that is what she, Lady 
Sokeington, thinks. 


And little Dot may be reckoned among the consolatory few, also, 
for she seems to be in a fair way to attain her ideal. She danced, 
not at the Slowby Hunt Ball last Christmas in diamonds, like young 
Lady Aldham, but at the Covent Garden pantomime, in the most 
delightfully abbreviated of skirts and the gayest of tinsel, which, 
regarded from a certain level; is every bit as useful and meritorious 
a proceeding. She wore wings, actually wings like a butterfly’s, with 
great gilt-paper eyes on them. It was enchanting, heavenly. And 
Mr. Snell, of Shepherd’s Bush, made himself a positive nuisance by 
the vigour of his applause in the topmost gallery. Other and more 
influential persons than the enthusiastic Snell remarked the little girl’s 
performance also ; with consequences, for it was evident the child, small 
and light-made as she is, has real talent. And so, although—as Mrs. 
Prust loses no opportunity of informing all whom it may or may not 
concern—‘there is no need for the poor little mortal to work for her 
living, because even if she hadn’t a little something of her own, which 
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she has, she—the speaker—and Capt’n Prust have plenty enough to 
provide for her,’ it is probable Dot will dance her way through the 
world ; and that her name, before long, will come to figure in play-bills 
and her quaint, shrewd, able, little face in photographers’ windows and 
the pages of dramatic journals. Let no one be alarmed. Mrs. Prust 
will prove a capable guardian of her morals; and neither Dot’s heart 
nor head are of the same quality as her mother’s. . She is not of the sort 
who make shipwreck. She is too clever; shall we add she is not 
sufficiently generous-natured ? For, though possibly the admission is a 
dangerous one in some of its aspects, it does undeniably take a rather 
superb generosity to throw yourself away according to the super- 
abundantly reckless fashion of poor Jenny Parris. 


And mention of photographic studios suggests further thought of 
Cyprian Aldham. For that gentleman’s delicate, fine-featured counten- 
ance is conspicuous just now in the large window in the Strand, from 
behind the plate-glass of which—set in little rows, both clothed in the 
full canonicals of their respective professions—celebrated comedians 
and celebrated ecclesiastics look forth side by side, with a millennial 
harmony that, as one fancies, might prove rather startling to the fathers 
of the Early Church. Mr. Aldham, after some years of really 
admirable London mission work, has been offered—so the Guardian 
announces—and has accepted the newly-created Indian bishopric of 
Munipur and Gowhatty. No doubt he will do laudable service there to 
the Anglican Communion. As to the future of Cyprian Aldham 
_ likewise, no fears need be entertained. 


But how about the goodly youth Lance: is he fated to realize his 
ideal or not? That is precisely what Mrs. Crookenden would be so 
extremely obliged if any one would tell her. She still regards her niece 
Mary from the point of view of disapproval. But her ‘disapproval runs 
on quite other lines than the old; for it is the young lady’s constancy 
rather than her tendency towards new and surprising departures which 
now so greatly vexes her aunt. Is Lancelot to be kept waiting for ever? 
Mrs. Crookenden asks. 


And Lancelot himself cannot answer that question. He only knows 
he cannot change. How on earth can you change when you have felt 
just the same ever since you can remember? And therefore perhaps— 
though Polly is so awfully good and kind to him and seems so willing to 
have him on hand to look after her and do her odd jobs, that he can’t 
help sometimes being a little encouraged about it all—perhaps it would 
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be wiser to make up his mind that he will always have to wait. This was 
what he told Lady Calmady when last he talked the matter over with 
her, walking up and down the broad southern terrace at Brockhurst, 
which overlooks the sloping paddocks where the dainty-limbed yearling 
fillies feed, the stately avenues of elm and lime, and the dark ridges of 
the fir forest. Lady Calmady spoke comfortably to him, smiling at him 
with her delightful smile—for she and her husband have a very true 
fondness for the goodly youth—telling him to wait yet a while longer and 
then take heart of grace. 


And Mary? She has disappeared from the smart world, and from 
the world of art as well, for the last few years. Vague rumours of her 
come from distant quarters. Evershed and his wife caught a glimpse of 
her at Cairo. And about fifteen months later, Horatio Deland, the 
Thought-Reader—who is making a tour of the world to collect perfectly 
reliable information for that new and very illuminating association known 
as the S.R.E.S.O.I.—ina letter to Adolphus Carr, mentioned that he was 
almost certain it was she whom he met in the gateway of a temple at 
Tokio, one day in early summer, when the fruit-trees were all in bloom. 
Kent Crookenden has been travelling with her. He put in a /ocum tenens 
at Brattleworthy—a diligent, praiseworthy young cleric, who, it may be 
mentioned in passing, calls increasingly often at Slerracombe House, 
furnished with an increasing amount of interesting parochial business, the 
details of which he finds it increasingly necessary to discuss with that 
best of good-hearted young women, Carrie. 


Madame Jacobini remains in the little blue house in St. George’s ° 
Road. For, as she said to Kent Crookenden :— 


“T really am too old tolive in my boxes, and be on view and equal to 
the situation, morning, noon, and night. A woman who respects herself 
and other people’s eyes will go into retirement for a large number of 
hours out of every twenty-four, if she is wise, when the grand climacteric 
has come within sight. Travelling brings out all the weak spots in one’s 
looks, manners, and temper. No, thank you, the tax on one’s own vanity 
and one’s neighbours’ forbearance is too severe. And, moreover, Mary 
will be just as well away from me. We women are invariably too 
intimate when we care for each other. We relax each other’s tongues, 
under the plea of communion and sympathy, and encourage each other 
to say a thousand and one things that had better be left unsaid.’ 


Madame Jacobini made a small grimace. Her tears were rather 


near the surface somehow. 
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‘ We enervate each other abominably, she went on. ‘Carry the dear 
child off, and keep her from me till the wound has healed a little—poor 
darling.’ 


And so, troubled by a spirit of rather cruel unrest, our proud milk 
white maiden wandered away, as so many another before her has 
wandered, .trying to cheat sorrow by change of place. Wandered 
through the magic East, mother of religions, mother of countless millions 
of human worshippers. Wandered on to tropic islands lying like jewels 
on the bosom of the summer sea. And on again till East turns West, 
and ancient civilizations gave place to civilizations that count fewer years 
than the others count centuries. From Asia, ripe to rottenness, to 
America, crude often to commonness ; yet rich with the promise of the 
days to come, as the former is rich with the splendour of days that are 
past. While more than once during her wanderings, the turn of a 
sentence suddenly heard, the tone of a voice,a rapid gesture, a figure 
momentarily caught sight of on railway station, or-steamer-deck, in 
crowded Eastern bazaar or equally crowded Western street, has made the 
girl’s heart stand still, and the blood leave her lips, with the ache of 
longing for what has been and is not. And then the unrest, which 
might have seemed for a space in abeyance, has seized her again, 
bidding her wander further, further yet, on her pilgrimage after a lost 
good. For that is the worst of the wages of sin. Sinners cannot 
pay them all—however willing, however passionately desirous even 
they may be to do so. Those wages are always paid in part, of 
necessity must be, by the innocent in place of the guilty. 


But, at last, in that New World, where we of the Old World fancy 
hope has her dwelling—but in a part of it touched by the pathos of 
payment, on a very large scale, of certain wages of sin—it came about 
that Mary Crookenden, in obedience to a simple and, on the surface of 
it, very inadequate cause, began at last to overget her spirit of unrest. 


It happened thus. Lancelot—rather incited thereto by Lady 
Calmady, I believe—joined the travellers in New York. And while 
there the fancy took Miss Crookenden to journey down south and visit 
her mother’s home. An unknown uncle and aunt—bachelor and spinster 
—still live in a portion of the large, wide-verandahed mansion, with 
quaint mixture of straitened means and stately etiquette. And there, 
one day, waiting under the magnolias before the house, for Lancelot and 
one of the negro servants to bring round the horses for her early ride, 
Mary, moved by a sudden impulse, said to the Rectot, as he stood by 
her holding her whip while she fastened her gloves :— 
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‘Tell me, Uncle Kent, what does one end by doing when all the best 
is taken away from one, when life has grown trivial, stunted, and narrow ; 
when the sun of one’s happiness is set ?’ 


And Kent Crookenden mused a little, letting his kindly eyes rest 
first on the great half-ruinous house, and then on the girl’s face, white 
as the opening magnolia blossoms above her head. 


‘After a time, Polly, not at once—that would be asking too much of 
poor human nature—but after a time, my dear, one lights a candle called 
Patience, and guides one’s foot-steps by that.’ 


‘Do you speak out of your own experience ?’ Mary asked, gravely. 
: Yes,’ he said. 


And then he rehearsed to her the story of a courtship which had 
gone forward, in this very Coudert Mansion, over thirty years ago. 


‘To the best of my ability I lighted that candle the day your mother 
told me which of the two brothers who loved her she loved best. It 
burnt very badly at first, Polly, did my candle—guttered, had thieves in 
the wick ; and meanwhile I stumbled pretty freely. But, by God’s grace, 


‘it has burnt brighter as time has gone by—burns brightly enough now, as 
I humbly trust, to light me down the long hill of old age without any 
very discreditable tumbles.’ 


‘Ah, dear Uncle Kent, Mary exclaimed, softly. 


The Rector felt for the black ribbon, and drew the little faded minia- 
ture out from its hiding-place. 


‘There is my romance,’ he said. ‘ This is like her, but you are more 
like. And so you are very dear to me for sake’s sake, as well as for your 
own. Try to light your candle of Patience, my Polly, in faith; re- 
membering that youare not alone. More than half the noblest men and 
women you meet carry such candles likewise.—Ah ! here come Lancelot 
and the horses.—Steady—are you all right? Wait a moment, let me 
put your habit straight. Don’t go too far and tire yourself.—Take good 
care of her, Lance.’ 

Lucas MALET. 


THE END. 
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most prominent figures in the world of Jdelles-lettres 
in the nineteenth century. That which Flaubert did 
for the realistic novel, Tourgenieff did for the realistic 
story: brought it, as a work of art, to a level of per- 
fection which before him it had never attained, nor 


since his time has hitherto regained. True, these 
writers differ very materially in their method 











of production. Flaubert’s method consisted in 
working out a plan laboriously and industriously, and then filling 


it in with a complete network of incident. Tourgenieff, on the 
other hand, like a genuine artist, evolved his materials in plastic 
form out of the wealth of his imagination, avoiding all crowding and 
superfluity, so that his pictures consist only of indispensable, charac- 
teristic features. About the method of his own work Tourgenieff has 
uttered the following: ‘ He who in art would attempt to represent every 
detail, plays a lost game from the beginning ; success depends entirely 
on keeping hold of the leading features and characteristics ; in this, 
more than in anything else, talent and creative power reveal themselves.’ 
As prose poets, both Flaubert and Tourgenieff stand high above the 
common herd. Each of them is a master, and has been the founder of a 
‘school.’ But unlike Flaubert, the principles of Tourgenieff’s style do 
not lie on the surface, patent to any would-be imitator ; in order to grasp 
them it is necessary to dig down to their very roots, and the proper 
understanding of them will ov/y then be revealed to artists of a kindred 


1 *Perwoje Sobranije,’ pisem J. S. Turgenjewa, 1840—1883. By AuGust SCHOLZ, 
Petersburg. 
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spirit—simple imitation would immediately be perceived to be caricature. 
The free, boldly sketched cast, the firm and well-defined portraiture of 
the characters, the clear arrangement of the situations, are all artistic 
excellences in Tourgenieff’s novels, which no mere imitator, however 
good his will, can ever copy. All the more,.on this account, do they 
challenge the attention of the student. But to the study of this brilliant 
literary magnate many difficulties present themselves. Both the Russia 
and the Russians which Tourgenieff draws for us, are still somewhat 
strange to our notions ; neither with their language nor with their social 
condition are the great majority of the Western public intimately ac- 
quainted, and it was not Tourgenieff’s manner to put his own personality 
in the foreground. It was in unison with the quiet, unostentatious nature 
of this fine writer to withdraw from the light of publicity his private life 
as well as the labours of his study ; in the very land of the novelist not 
much was known about him. 


All the greater was the interest with which the publication of his 
correspondence was anticipated. These letters, published by the 
Petersburg ‘ Society in aid of needy Littérateurs and Savants, present 
very much material of great biographical and literary interest, besides 
containing a good deal of entirely new details not hitherto made 


public. 


In its outward circumstances, Tourgenieff’s life was entirely that of 
a Russian grand seignior. Like a bird of passage, this poet of the 
Sarmatian lowlands flitted about his beloved Europe, alighting first here, 
then there, but always to return again to the intellectually wintry 
atmosphere of his ungenial country. Paris, London, Baden, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, are the stations which are constantly recurring on 
his life’s route. Although living abroad, he remained in uninterrupted 
and lively communication with his country, followed with the closest 
attention all the political, social and literary events which occurred in 
his fatherland, and maintained an unbroken correspondence and inter- 
change of thought and opinion with his Russian friends. This continuous 
wandering hither and thither must of necessity have left behind it a 
rich deposit of correspondence, especially as Tourgenieff, unlike many 
other great minds, was no niggard with his letters. The publishers of 
the volume before us, consisting of five hundred and sixty-four pages, 
themselves remark in the preface, that the four hundred and eighty-eight 
letters from Tourgenieff’s pen, addressed to fifty-five different individuals, 
which they now offer to the public, form but a fragment of his entire 


correspondence. 
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When Tourgenieff achieved his first decisive success with his 
‘Sketches from the Diary of a Huntsman,’ he was already a finished 
character, a man in the full vigour of his years. These sketches bear 
the same stamp of artistic maturity and objective repose, which mark all 
his later prose poems, Not that he had never passed through any season 
of internal tumult. There was a time in his history when in the manner 
of Puschkin and Lermontoff. he composed a number of epics, ballads 
and poems, which, although not without poetic merit, are still only 
second-rate productions, Tourgenieff himself was decidedly not pre- 
possessed by these ‘sins of his youth, as he called them, and protested 
emphatically against their being included in the complete edition of his 
works. He had a very discriminating estimate of the special peculiarity 
of his own muse. The Tourgenieff at present known to Russian 
literature, is a harmoniously definite, homogeneous figure. In his case 
the subjective element is wanting, which generally makes its appearance 
in youthful works, and both to the curiosity of the reader and the investi- 
gations of the biographer, forms a welcome halting-place to be lovingly 
lingered over. By the time he began to devote his pen to fiction, he had 
done with his own ego and its ebullitions. His calm, dignified character 
preserved him from the precipitation and entanglements ‘which, by the 
towering waves of the Russian revolutionary period, might have been 
fatal to him. Consequently he was enabled to give up his leisure ex- 
clusively to the pursuit of his art, and this was rendered the more easy 
to him, in that he was exempted from the commonplace cares of life, 
and in the domestic circle of refined and artistically educated persons 
his heart had found its own happiness. 


Tourgenieff’s close intimacy with the family of Viardot is in itself 
a piece of poesy, which, mocking at conventionalism, is unique. It 
was in 1846 that the young author became acquainted with Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, then twenty-four years of age, as, on a tour through 
the principal cities of Europe, she was delighting the art-loving public 
by her glorious voice. This acquaintance exercised a marked influence 
on the future of Tourgenieff. By the double charm of art and woman’s 
beauty he became bound to the culture of Western Europe by indissoluble 
ties. He had found a quiet haven in which, while rough storms were 
raging over his fatherland, dashing so many of his compeers against the 
rocks, he could peacefully lie at anchor. 


Various communications in the ‘Letters’ throw light upon 
Tourgenieff’s relations with the Viardots. In the year 1856, after a 
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residence of several years in Russia, as he again turned his face west- 
ward, writing to Count Leon Tolstoi, he speaks of ‘ renewing an intimacy 
with a family in Paris to whom he is bound by a friendship never to be 
dissolved.’ Madame Viardot was at that time connected with the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris, and her house formed the rendezvous of a group of 
admirers of classical music. She also gave singing lessons to struggling 
talent, and composed romanza, operas and operettas. Tourgenieff 
became her faithful coadjutor, and wrote the text to several of the larger 
compositions of this talented artiste. 


During the latter years of the sixth decade and the beginning of the 
seventh, the hitherto childless family of Viardot received three additions 
—Claudie, Paul, and Marianne. In his letters, Tourgenieff always 
speaks of these children in terms of admiration and love. In the year 
1870 he commissioned his friend Mersloff, in Moscow, to buy Russian 
railway shares ‘ for his dear Claudie Viardot, and-when, in 1874, Claudie 
was about to be married, he sold one of his estates, Liubowscha, for fifty 
thousand roubles, which he also laid out in shares in the name of 
Madame Viardot. In 1875, in a letter to Madame Miljutin, he gives 
expression to his feelings in the following terms :—‘ What a joy it is to 
see one day after another glide evenly by! I am at present enjoying 
this pleasure in full draught : I am free from gout, and all my dear ones 
are in good health, not excepting the new-born daughter of my dear 
Claudie. What more could I desire?’ In the same year Tourgenieff 
built himself a villa at Bougival, near Paris, where the Viardot family 
also used to reside during the summer. In 1881 the younger daughter 
of Madame Viardot was married to the pianist and musical composer 
Duvernois. From this time there was never any lack of amiable young 
guests at the house of the venerable author. In the last years of his 
life, when he was afflicted by severe suffering, he found comfort in the 
love and devotion he met with in the circle of this kindly, warmly- 
attached household. 


But this comfortable happy family life was not destined to remain 
undisturbed. During his last year, 1882, a calamity befell him which 
caused him great embarrassment and heavy sorrow. About 1840 or 
1841, when Tourgenieff was a young student, he contracted an intimacy 
with the daughter of a citizen of Moscow, Awdotja Jermolajewna 
Iwanowa. In May 1842 she gave birth to a daughter, which 
Tourgenieff acknowledged to be his, and subsequently educated at his 
own cost. He gave the little Pelagia excellent schooling, and they also 
resided together some time in Paris. In 1865 Pelagia was married to 
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Mr. Gaston Bruyére. This marriage was an unhappy one, and 
Tourgenieff was constantly obliged to extend a helping hand in order 
to keep the young couple from want ; indeed in the course of years he 
sold his pictures that he might be able to smooth matters for the 
Bruyére family. But it was all in vain. After seventeen years of 
married life, separation became necessary. Pelagia, with her two 
children, fled from her husband’s house, and to protect her from Bruyére’s 
brutality Tourgenieff was compelled to conceal her, while all that she 
had possessed was irrecoverably lost. This disagreeable affair was all 
the more painful for Tourgenieff that he had never felt any particularly 
deep affection for his daughter, and in everything that he had done for 


her had been prompted by a sense of duty only. 


The letters afford no additional information about the matter. Like 
a dull, dark cloud, it hovers over the last year of the author’s life, now 
adding the pressure of domestic cares to the pains of bodily suffering. 


Doubtless it was more the moral, than the material, pressure which 

Tourgenieff felt in these troubles occasioned by his son-in-law Bruyére. 
All his life independent, he never seriously felt the vulgar cares for daily 
bread. Although not a millionaire, Tourgenieff was unquestionably a 
rich man. The family estate Spasskoje alone was rated at more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand roubles, and besides this, he owned several 
smaller estates. From journals and publishers Tourgenieff received an 
income such as few authors have enjoyed. The editor of the Viwa 
newspaper offered him no less than two thousand roubles per sheet for 
the first insertion of a new novel. The stereotype edition of his 
‘Sketches from the Diary of a Huntsman’ brought him annually a 
thousand roubles, while the early editions of his collected writings 
: yielded him a yearly income of six thousand roubles. In the year 1882, 
"a few weeks before his death, Tourgenieff sold the exclusive right to 
publish his works to the Petersburg firm of J. J. Glasunoff for the sum 
of eighty thousand roubles. But notwithstanding this enormous income, 
Tourgenieff never accumulated much wealth. He lived without osten- 
tation, but with every comfort, laboured abundantly in the interests of 
art, and always had an open purse for the needy and the indigent. 


Favourable as Tourgenieff’s outward circumstances were, he had, 
especially during the last twenty years of his life, to struggle with severe 
In the life of the creative artist the bodily condition plays 
Heine, a man of a subjective mould, produced on 
Tourgenieff, working 

Qa 


bodily pain. 

an important part. 

his sick-bed his unedifying ‘mattress’ poetry. 
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upon objective forms, lay fallow so long as his limbs were racked with 
pain. He loved repose, comfort, and a pleasant life. Although his con- 
ception of things was in reality strongly pessimistic, still he did not so 
lose himself in the world’s suffering as to forget the malicious kobolds in 
his own limbs. Bodily pain did not fit into Tourgenieff’s programme ; 
it hung itself like a leaden weight on the wings of his imagination. 
‘I know only one valid hindrance to work—sickness,’ said he in a letter 
to Polonski, who was excusing his own poetic indolence with doubts 
about himself and internal contentions. Tourgenieff’s kind of work 
was indeed necessarily much impeded by bodily suffering ; it required a 
congenial frame of mind, and could only be accomplished in hours of 
the profoundest repose, when the sense-activity was concentrated, and 
the imagination, freed from outward constraints, worked serenely. 
Tourgenieff never wrote even a line which had not grown organically 
from the very marrow of his poetic being. Under such circumstances it 
is indeed explicable that he should feel acutely his impaired health, and 
should always long with impatierice for the recovery which would again 
permit him to labour. 


Tourgenieff’s illness was neuralgia of a chronic character. Sub- 
sequently he began to be tormented with severe gouty pains, which never 
afterwards left him. In the spring of 1882 commenced that painful 
malady which, after a year and a half’s duration, occasioned his death on 
the 2nd of September, 1883. 


II 


Tourgenieff was one of the noblest of men, and, in spite of his 
European convictions, a true Russian. The ‘broad nature’ of ‘Great 
Russia’ had found in him its ideal embodiment. Comfortable good- 
nature and tenderness of disposition united with a delicate sarcasm ; 
some indolence with a great deal of patience ; joy in life with a certain 
sadness, which in some circumstances sinks to a gloomy pessimism, but 
by the exercise of healthy common sense is always reduced within its 
proper limits again—these are the characteristics of the Russian race 
which we find embodied in Tourgenieff. This view of his character, as 
it appears in his correspondence, gains all the more force from the fact 
that these letters come to us from the pen of the matured man, who no 
longer gives expression to hazy perceptions of youth. 


In his personal relations Tourgenieff was forbearing and sympathetic. 
His friends never had reason to complain of him, for he was always at 
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their service both with word and deed. For many years Polonski was 
in the habit of sending to him all his poems before they were printed, in 
order that he might pass judgment on them. Of this task Tourgenieff 
never wearied, but criticised every single piece down to the minutest 
details. In other ways, too, he proved himself a good friend to this 
poet, on one occasion placing his purse at his disposal, that he may be 
enabled to make a tour for the benefit of his health, and at the same 
time offering his country house to the poet’s family as a. residence for 
the summer. In fact, the kindliness with which he interests himself in 
all the concerns of the Polonski family is truly marvellous. But, indeed, 
he possesses in a wonderful degree the faculty of suiting himself to his 
correspondents. To the deep-natured Count Tolstoi his letters are 
thoughtful and profound ; to the dogmatical Grigorowitsch pleasantly 
broad ; while to the satirical Schtschedrin they are sharp and pointed. 


For the needy Tourgenieff always had an open hand. The young 
Russians resident in Paris were never in any perplexity as to where they 
should turn when their roubles ran short. At the same time, he under- 
stood the art of bestowing his benefits with an amount of delicate 
feeling which was not rarely wanting in those who claimed his help. 


The following case, communicated by a letter of Tourgenieff’s to the 
editor of the Russkaja Mysi, is characteristic of the man :— 


‘I have,’ says the letter, ‘a favour to ask of you, my dear Jurgeff. In a 
few days you will receive a translation (not a bad one either) of Paul Heyse’s 
novel, “ Divided Hearts.” If the work does not please you, you need not print 
it. Nevertheless, I want you to write me a letter, in which it will stand in black 
and white, that you have read the translation, and, in course of time, intend to 
publish it; also, that you are prepared to pay in advance its pecuniary value. I 
have devised this plan in order to brighten the last hours of a young Russian, 
who is lying hopelessly ill in the hospital, here in Paris. At most he cannot live 
longer than six weeks, besides which he has not a farthing, and is too proud to 
accept the smallest assistance. Write to him that you will pay him two hundred 
francs, and I will hand him over the money out of my own pocket, as if I had 
received it from you. But pray do not betray me, nor be offended with me for 
assigning you a part in this small tragi-comedy.’ 


On the whole, however, Tourgenieff was not particularly partial to 
‘Russians abroad,’ and it is more than probable that they often enough 
stirred up his bile. ‘It appears there are but few Russians here—thank 
God! thank God!’ he writes in 1860 from the baths of Soden. Shortly 


after that he reports from Ventnor, Isle of Wight, ‘that, with the excep- 
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tion of Kruse and the amiable Rostowzow, there are no Russians here— 
a perfect Paradise!’ At that time Europe swarmed with Sarmatian 
tourists, many of them highly problematical characters, who were hoping 
to find in the west the philosopher’s stone, and in the meantime made 
themselves as disagreeable as they knew how. In his ‘Smoke’ he has 
scourged this class in keen and biting language. 


Nevertheless, there is scarcely another Russian who has been so true 
a friend to his countrymen as Tourgenieff has. His attitude on the 
question of the emancipation of the serfs is the best refutation of the 
charge of being a renegade, which was made against him, first from the 
side of the Radical youth, and afterwards from that of the Slavophiles. 
‘The Diary of a Huntsman’ was a master-stroke that touched serfdom 
to the quick. Tourgenieff’s personal relations to his serfs may be learnt 
from a letter he wrote to Wengeroff, a politician in Petersburg, in answer 
to an inquiry on this point :— 


‘On my mother’s death,’ says the letter, ‘I gave all my farm-servants their 
freedom ; allowed those serfs to leave my service, who desired it, on agreeing to 
pay me interest ; worked with all my might for the furtherance of the emancipa- 
tion project ; subsequently remitted to the emancipated the fifth part of their 
ransom money, and accepted no compensation for the land upon which their 
farms happened to stand, which amounted in the aggregate to no inconsiderable 
sum. Some might, in my place, have done more, and acted more promptly than 
I did. However, I promised to tell you the truth, and you know now exactly 
how the matter stands. These facts present no ground for boasting, but at the 
same time I hope they will not exactly redound to my discredit.’ 


Moreover, by the erection of infirmaries, schools, and other insti- 
tutions, Tourgenieff did his uttermost to improve the condition of his 
serfs. An interesting item is a communication which from Bouvigal, 
exactly a year before his death, he addressed to the peasants of . 
Spasskoje-Lutowinowo. The latter had, by means of a letter, expressed 
their regret that his illness prevented him from visiting Spasskoje. 
After thanking them for their sympathy, Tourgenieff continues : 


‘I have heard that for some time past there has been less spirits drunk among 
you than formerly. This piece of news gave me very great pleasure, and I 
sincerely hope that you will continue to refrain from it in the future, because, for 
a peasant, drunkenness is the beginning of misery. © But what I much regret is, 
that as I am told, your children do not go to school regularly. . I want you just 
to consider that now-a-days a person without education is in the position of one 
blind, or deprived of his arms. According to my annual custom, I present you 
with four acres of forest, which my agent Schtschepkin will point out to you. 
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Herewith I send you hearty greetings, peasants of Spasskoje, and wish you every 
blessing !—Your Former Proprietor.’ 


A hundred traits show us Tourgenieff’s character in the most 
amiable aspect, This amiability, joined as it was to a quiet, imposing 
dignity which pervaded his entire nature, lent to him almost an air of 
devoutness. At the same time, there is much of Goethe in Tourgenieff’s 
nature ; both were artists through and through, free from prejudice, 
‘Olympians. True, at the first glance their poetic individualities 
appear very dissimilar, and without doubt, as far as creative power goes, 
‘the German ‘carries off the palm. But the mature Goethe and the 
mature Tourgenieff have as much kinship as, allowing for the difference 
of their nationality, could anywhere be found between two men. 
Certain it is; that the Sarmatian race has scarcely produced a second 
character so finely harmonious as Tourgenieff. 


Like Goethe, Tourgenicff was in his youth an enthusiast. Writing 
to Count Tolstoi, he says, ‘When I was young, it was only enthusiastic 
natures that exerted any influence on me.’ But the eyes of his spiritual 
being were speedily opened, astonishingly so, for a Russian in the age of 
Nicholas. He has himself, in his letters, given us many an interesting 
glimpse of his spiritual individuality. ‘A desire to strive after perfect 
truthfulness and freedom from bias or prepossession, he writes, ‘is one 
of the few good qualities with which nature has endowed me, and _ for 
which I am sincerely thankful.’ His modesty is shown by another 
passage from a letter to the genial Leon Tolstoi, a man ten years his 
junior, whom, as an author, he places far above himself. 


‘My works,’ he writes to his younger friend, ‘have perhaps exercised a . 
certain influence on you, so long as your own talent was not sufficiently in- 
dependent to make itself felt. Now, you can no longer learn anything from me. 
You. must henceforth critically examine my style, faults; and imperfections. 
Study men and the human heart, as well as really great writers. I am but the 
writer of a transition-period, and I only write for people who are themselves but 
in a state of transition.’ 


We find a very attractive portrait of himself in a letter to Madame 
Miljutin, whose son had received from his teacher this remarkable 
' subject for an essay: ‘ Tourgenieff’s conception of the world, as seen in 
his fiction.” Half in jest, Madame Miljutin asked Tourgenieff if he 
himself had not something to say on this subject ;' to which he 
replied : 
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It were not difficult either to decline to answer this question, or to treat it 
asa joke. I must confess I am surprised that such a task as you mention 
should be set before the scholars of a Russian public school. Still, I do not 
wish to offend your son, and so I send him in short the following observations :— 
First and foremost I am a Realist, and my chief interest is in the living truth 
of the human physiognomy. With respect to the Supernatural, my attitude is 
one of indifference. I believe neither in any System, nor in the absolute in any 
form. I love freedom above all things, and as far as I can judge, I am sensible 
to the poetic. Every real interest of humanity touches me very closely ; for 
Slavophilism and Orthodoxy I care nothing. 


Tourgenieff has been charged with being strongly pessimistic; and 
in fact in most of his fiction there reigns a certain gloom which would 
appear to confirm the charge. But this apparent pessimism must be 
ascribed partly to the realistic direction which his art took, and partly 
to the Russian national conception of life, in which Tourgenieff’s mental 
vitality always had its roots. In spite of author’s annoyances, personal 
grievances and bodily pains, there looks out at us, from almost every 
page of these letters, the benevolent, benignly smiling face of the man, 
who asks nothing more from the world than it offered him. Now and 
again, he was a prey to transient fits of gloom, and pessimistic views of 
life, but on the whole, Tourgenieff’s nature was too nicely adjusted, 
his lot was too sunny and bright for us to believe that the gray spectre, 
called ‘ weariness of life’ should ever have found a hiding place in his 
brain for any length of time. 


III 


Equally with his human portrait, does Tourgenieff’s literary 
physiognomy awaken our sympathetic admiration. Nowhere in the 
extensive correspondence which lies before us, is there a trace of that 
author’s vanity, which casts so disfiguring a shadow over many a literary 
figure. He knows the limits of his talents, and demands no homage for 
them. Always ready and willing to listen to every criticism which his 
friends passed on the creations of his art, he was, on the other hand, 
as indifferent to the attacks of the critics as he was to outward 
success, 


Tourgenieff did not work with the huge many-coloured palette of 
those voluminous writers who always think of the reader while writing. 
His creation is an organic production, issuing from the innermost 
recesses Of his being, free from all far-fetched effects and unnatural 
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growths. ‘Write that which comes out of your very soul, is the 
formula he prescribes for his own guidance, ‘ without troubling yourself 
beforehand about the opinion of the public. So much at least I can 
say to my credit, that hitherto this has been the principle upon which 
I have worked. And really, what, after all, does it mean, this “ writing 
for the public?” ’ Not many writers have so thoroughly learnt the full 
meaning of the word ‘public,’ in all its ambiguity and fickleness as 
Tourgenieff did. But if the unjust reproaches and invectives, which 
were heaped upon him, could not fail to wound him to the heart, none 
the less did they fail to make him untrue to his convictions for one 
moment. Out of the wild surgings of a struggling civilization which 
for the last thirty years have deluged the empire of the Czar, only one 
single figure rises above the storm, firm and unmoved, and projects 
itself into the future——Ivan Tourgenieff. The historical significance, as 
regards civilization, of his appearance upon the scene at this epoch, 
has, outside Russia, received but slight attention. That at one time, the 
cry ‘for or against Tourgenieff’ divided Russian society into two 
sharply divided camps, and that from being the universal favourite he at 
one stroke lost the confidence of the great, blind majority: is in foreign 
countries not known to many. His only sin was that he had the 
courage to tell his countrymen the truth, and heavy indeed was the 
penalty he had to pay for this courage. While in apparent inactivity 
he was leading a comfortable life abroad, the evil destiny that was 
brooding over Russia cast its dismal shadows into his soul. He suffered 
a political martyrdom, which, with the sensitiveness of his poetic tem- 
perament, he felt more keenly than many an exile feels the wrongs 
inflicted on him in the Steppe of Siberia. But he remained true 
and steadfast to his honesty and plain-dealing, and finally had the 
satisfaction of greeting some of his bitterest opponents as converted 
adherents. 


It is only occasionally that in his letters Tourgenieff makes any 
mention of his literary activity. He rarely speaks of his creations until 
they are perfected. In musing solitude he masters the pictures which 
crowd upon his imagination, and only after the last touch of the brush 
does he surrender them to the public. Speaking of his method of work, 
he says himself, ‘When writing a book, I have never started from an 
idea, but always from pictures.’ This principle preserved him from 
being seduced from his aim by the prevailing tendencies, and saved the 
artist in him. In one of his letters he calls himself a writer of fiction ; 
‘as a journalist,’ he adds, ‘I have not the smallest importance.’ Further 
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on he writes, the ‘tendency of art’ in poetry, &c., is already condemned 
‘by the very words used to designate it; it is stvzving towards an end, 
not attainment, not completion.’ 


From these principles Tourgenieff never swerved during all the 
years in which he practised his art. That was no easy task at an 
epoch which may be justly described as ‘tendency-sick.’ So long as 
the creations of the author did not oppose these new tendencies, but 
rather seemed to further their designs, Ivan Tourgenieff was the petted 
darling of the Russian people, the worthy successor of Puschkin, 
Lermontoff, and Gogol. Suddenly in the year 1862, when the tide 
was at its highest, there appeared from the same pen which had written 
the ‘Diary of a Huntsman’ the famous realistic novel, ‘Fathers and 
Sons. Here for the first time a prudent and friendly observer ventured 
to lay a restraining hand on ‘ young Russia,’ which, mad for freedom, 
was rushing down the smooth incline upon which its development was 
so suddenly effected. It was not an admonishment to return, but only 
to deliberation and self-examination, and to an economizing of the 
precious youthful forces, which were being simply wasted and squandered. 
The well-meant intention was misunderstood. Henceforth Tourgenieff 
and the Russians on the slippery incline had no more dealings with 
each other. 


The quarter of a century which lies between the accession of 
Alexander the Second and his death, forms, perhaps, the most remark- 
able stage in the very remarkable development of Russian society. 
The ideas and aims of Western Europe with which Peter the Great, 
Catherine, and Alexander. the First had inoculated the mind of the 
Russian people, were, by the insurrection of the Dekabrists in the 
reign of Nicholas, checked in their expansion and operation. On the 
collapse of the system established by Nicholas, after lying inactive 
under heavy restrictions for thirty years, they broke out again with 
unsuspected power, and took possession of the hot-headed youth of the 
country. To the democratic traditions of the Dekabrists were joined 
the doctrines of the Russian followers of Hegel, and the ideas of the 
Moscow nationalists. From the west, there rushed in a flood of 
republican, socialistic, and materialistic thought. In one single vessel, 
as’ it were, the Russians now received the very quintessence of all the 
modern ideas, which had gradually been developed since the French 
Revolution. It was a dangerous elixir, demanding the utmost caution 
in its use, but the Russians drank it in immoderate doses, in order’ to 
hasten its miraculous effects. The ‘Freedom’s Manifesto” of Herzen, 
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the revolutionary tirades of Bakunin, the new materialistic moral code 
of Tschernyschewski, the sonorous ‘tendency’ poetry of Necrassoff, 
the ‘ revelation novels ’ of Dostojewski, Gontscharoff, Pissemski, and 
Reschetnikoff, the satires of Schtschedrin and Dobroljuboff, and the 
caustic criticisms of Pissareff: all these formed a menu of piquant 
dishes which only a Russian stomach could be expected to enjoy, 
Katkoff and the Aksakoffs were also at that time reckoned among the 
pioneers of liberalism ; while in Smaller Russia were to be heard the 
names of Kostomaroff, Marko Wowtschok, and Schewtschenko, the 
latter just returned from Siberia. It was a time of storms and tempests 





as mighty as those which, eighty years before, had broken over Germany. 
True, the Russian movement bore no trace of the sentiment which 
marked the German one. Here all was sharp and rough, like the 
climate of Wjatka, sensuous, realistic, intemperate. 


This movement Tourgenieff had greeted with genuine joy. His 
‘Diary of a Huntsman’ fitted into Young Russia’s programme exactly, 
and the novelist, then forty years of age, who stood as a mediator 
between the ‘new’ and the elder generation—the generation of Puschkin, 
Gogol, Bjelinski—was received as an honorary member, so to say, into 
the new fraternity, with every mark of honour and esteem. The letters 
contain many details of interest which throw light on Tourgenieff’s 
connection with the contemporary literature of those years. 


In no respect had ‘ Young’ Russia reason to complain of Tourgenieff. 
Whenever it was in his power, he used his influence to further their aims. 
He applied to his friend, General Kowalewski, brother to the minister at 
the time of the popular liberation, in order to procure the appointment 
of a liberal censor in Moscow; and he also advocated with the same 
influential personage the formation of the free-thinking JJoskjewski 
Wyestnik. For Pissemski, who was in needy circumstances, he sought 
suitable employment, and the talented Markowitsch, a native of Smaller 
Russia, who, under the pseudonym of ‘ Marko Wowtschok,’ had written a 
number of striking sketches of her home life, he most readily introduced 
to the literature of ‘Greater Russia.’ He not only translated her works 
into the language of Greater Russia, but as a means of further culture, 
he furnished her with the funds necessary for a tour through England 
and Germany. He did not even refuse to join the ‘ youth’ in holding 
up to ridicule his neighbour, the lyric poet Fet, who, in the midst of 
this intellectually vigorous progressive movement, was cultivating a 
kind of sentimental lyric in praise of nature, which earned from the 
public its natural meed of jeers and laughter. He, moreover, succeeded 
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in giving satisfaction to the ultra-radical Tschernyschewski. While 
Tourgenieff was living abroad, he was by a pecuniary arrangement with 
one or other of his literary friends, always kept well posted up in the 
details of the literary and social life of his country. 


By degrees, however, Tourgenieff arrived at the conviction that the 
new school were hastening towards a dangerous precipice, from which, if 
they did not stop, nothing could save them. He frequently complained 
that preparations were being made to build the walls, before the founda- 
tions had been laid, and in various ways expressed his disapproval of 
the course things were taking. In 1861, his complaints rose to dis- 
pleasure. ‘I am sick of these hissers and mockers, these accusers and 
so-called critics ; the devil take them!’ The work, ‘Fathers and Sons,’ 
had already been projected, and was now partly completed. Tour- 
genieff had found in Basaroff, the hero of this novel, the type which, 
according to his conceptions, represented the new race of that age. 
According to this view, Basaroff was a new element in Russian society, 
struggling to evolve itself from the organism called the people; a 
plebeian who, by the side of the mouldy nobleman, the dull-brained 
citizen, and the vegetating peasant, is emerging from the soil. To give 
an existence to this new, energetic, modern European factor, was, 
according to Tourgenieff’s view, a task solemnly imposed by the new 
epoch. But as he was not constructing an ideal, and arbitrarily adorn- 
ing it with fine qualities, but like a realistic artist was faithful to the 
actual, he was compelled, in the chief features of his character, to leave 
his hero precisely as he found him. Consequently, in spite of all his 
excellent natural gifts, Basaroff became the representative of the moral 
migraine which ‘young’ Russia had brought upon itself, by its inor- 
dinate draughts of the elixir of civilization which it had imported from 
Western Europe. From the kindly manner, however, in which Tour- 
genieff handles his hero, we see that he looks upon this mzgrazne, as he 
does upon its physical brother of the same name, as but a temporary 
condition. Through it there gleams out the determined energy, the 
conscious, youthful courage of the plebeian, who wishes, without delay, 
to improve the condition of the world by means of his newly acquired 
knowledge. Basaroff is as yet but a formless mass, not a pure crystal, 
but the author has the conviction that the process.of refinement will go 
on to completion. And so Basaroff does not die as the result of internal 
conflict, but falls a victim to his medical calling. 


The effect of Tourgenieff’s novel on the heated minds and imagina- 
tions of Russia was that of a stream of cold water. What! Ivan 
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Tourgenieff sets himself up above the young race, criticises it and finds 
fault with it! And from this moment the onslaught was made upon 
him from all along the line. The Sowvemjenzk opened its columns to a 
disgraceful attack upon him from an obscure critic, of the name of 
Antonowitsch. A year previously, Tourgenieff had announced to this 
organ of Nekrassoff’s, his withdrawal from any further co-operation ; 
now the falsehood was blazoned abroad that the paper had dispensed 
with his services. The circumstance that the novel appeared in Katkoff’s 
Russkij Wyestnik, in Moscow, was regarded as an offence against the 
intelligence of St. Petersburg, although Katkoff, at that time, was called 
a Liberal. Everywhere discussion turned upon Basaroff and the con- 
trasting portraits of the aristocratic Kirsanoffs. Some considered 
Basaroff to be too stupid, others thought him too good-natured, while 
others again stoutly maintained that, from a desire to please the 
aristocracy, Tourgenieff had created this character as a deliberate insult 
to ‘Young Russia.’ Tschernyschewski began to make investigations 
into Tourgenieff’s past history, and made the startling discovery that he 
had been paid to make ‘Rudin’—the hero of a former novel, and 
a forerunner of ‘Youth’—very repulsive! The Russian students in 
Heidelberg, too, at that time a considerable colony, allowed their dis- 
approbation to be felt. To these Tourgenieff replied at length. 


‘If Basaroff,’ he writes to them, ‘in spite of all his coarseness and heartless- 
ness, his pitiless sharpness and want of animation, does not gain your hearts, then 
it is my fault ; I have not been true to the task I set myself. But “mix him with 
syrup,” as he himself puts it: that I would not have done, even if, by so doing, I 
could have brought the “‘ youth” over to my side.” By such means I would never 
buy popularity. Better lose the battle (and it seems as if I had lost it) than gain 
the victory by a trick. A certain figure hovered before my eyes, large, dark, and 
wild, half growing out of the earth, not without wickedness, but upright, and full 
of young strength, and yet, because it was but the eve of the advent, doomed to 
destruction. I imagined a sort of pendant to Pugatscheff, but now, my young 
contemporaries shake their heads and reprove me, saying ; “Stop, brother! You 
have done a foolish thing: the noble lordling fares better at your hands than 
Basaroff. You shall pay for that!” Under such circumstances there remains 
nothing for me te do, but as the gipsy’s song says— 


“To raise my hat, and lowlier to bow.” 
y 


Only two persons have hitherto rightly understood Basaroff: that is, as the 
embodiment of my purposes and views, these are —Dostojewski and Botkin.’ 
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IV 


The unfavourable reception which ‘ Fathers and Sons’ met with had 
a marked influence on Tourgenieff’s relations to the Russian public. He 
was sensible of having been unjustly treated, and saw no possibility of 
being able to convince his opponents by appeals to their reason. With 
a feeling of profound dejection, he followed, from a distance, the course 
of events. In the following years he but rarely forsook his Tusculum at 
Baden-Baden to visit his home. His connection with Nekrassoff was 
dissolved for ever. Dostojewski, too, with whom for some time he had 
kept up a literary correspondence, so conducted himself that Tourgenieff 
was forced to relinquish it. ‘I should have to call Dostojewski a calum- 
niator,’ he once said to Polonski, ‘ if I did not know that he was cracked.’ 
Dostojewski, indeed, sank so low, that, without any provocation, he 
published a libel against him bristling with insults, while at the same 
time he was making demands on Tourgenieff’s purse for no mean sums. 
The men of questionable honour who, about the year ‘1866, began to 
make theit appearance in the Russian press, almost made a merit of 
injuring Tourgenieff on every possible occasion. While, for the sake of 
his favourite character, Basaroff, he was sacrificing the friendship of 
Katkoff, who was determined to see in him nothing but a caricature of 
‘young Russia,’ he was receiving vile communications from the Radical 
camp, both openly and anonymously, in which he was designated ‘a 
deserter,’ ‘a blockhead,’ ‘a prostitute.’ Every means was resorted to to 
make Tourgenieff appear ridiculous. Whatever he might publish was 
immediately dragged in the dust. The leaders of. public opinion unani- 
mously declared that everything which Tourgenieff had published since 
the ‘Diary of a Huntsman’ was worthless, for the reason that owing 
to his prolonged absence from Russia his knowledge of Russian life 
was imperfect. 


‘Like any old woman,’ wrote Tourgeneiff with reference to this reproach, 
‘the critics wilfully stick to the opinions they have-once formed, however ground- 
less they may be, which is the case with the above charge, at any rate, with 
regard to my productions since 1863. Until this year, I lived almost exclusively 
in Russia, with the exception of from 1848 to 1850, during which time I lived 
abroad, and wrote “Sketches from the Diary of a Huntsman.” “ Rudin,” on 
the contrary, ‘“The Noble Nest,” “On the Eve,” and “ Fathers and Sons,” were 
all written in Russia. But what does that signify to the brave old woman?’ 


Tourgenieff, however, did not forget his dear Russia when he was in 
foreign countries. He watched attentively the course of literary and 
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social events, and saw with regret the dissolution of the new Realistic 
School, which had promised so much at its beginning. -Neither was his 
residence abroad without its influence on Tourgenieff’s poetic creation. 
He himself acknowledges to Polonski that with his method of work he 
felt strongly his lack of types. It was necessary for him to see in order 
to create. And, indeed, we see Tourgenieff’s talent, as a painter of 
manners, lying almost entirely unproductive during a period of fifteen 
years—in fact, until the appearance of his work, ‘The New Generation.’ 
We miss during this time many descriptions of social life in the style of 
‘Rudin’ and ‘ Fathers and Sons.’ On the other hand, there appeared a 
series of delicately planned and subtly worked-out novels of a psycho- 
logical-social character, which place Tourgenieff’s creative genius, free 
from all the new ‘tendencies,’ in the clearest light. ‘King Lear of the 
Steppe,’ ‘An Unfortunate, ‘Waves of Spring, and ‘A Living Corpse, 
are among this number. In the eyes of Russians, with whom the new 
‘tendencies’ had taken the place of poesy, these works had no value. 
‘Now he cultivates art for art’s sake, they said, and with these words 
they passed sentence on the illustrious Russian novelist. 


The less applause Tourgenieff received from his own countrymen 
during the years between 1860 and 1880, the higher did he rise during 
this time in the estimation of the public of Western Europe. In Eng- 
land and Germany, France and America, the hosts of his admirers 
increased from year to year. The French Realists, Flaubert, Daudet, 
and Zola recognized in him an artist of their own kin. The Germans 
admired the profound psychological truth and the depth of character to 
be found in his works, while the English, in addition to this, invited him 
to shoot with them, gave banquets in his honour, and made him an 
Oxford Doctor. The Atlantic Monthly, indeed, called him a genius, 
whereupon Tourgenieff made the following characteristic comments :— 


‘I should not speak the truth were I to say that to such exalted praise I am 
indifferent, but it would be just as untrue to say that it particularly delights me. 
It is nothing but shadows cast by the smoke. I would surrender not only all the 
little reputation as an author which I possess, but even the glory of being a real 
genius, if I were one, for just a few weeks of my lost youth. You ask me what 
I would do then? Why, for one thing, I would take a gun on my shoulder, and 
run after the partridges for ten hours a day!’ 


In the European magazines there was a literal chase after Tour- 
genieff’s novels. - Even before they had appeared in Russia in the 
original, they had frequently been published in French or German 
translations. This order of publication led, in one case, to a remark- 
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able instance of want of tact in the Petersburg Go/os. This paper 
caused Tourgenieff’s ‘Strange Stories’ to be re-translated from German 
into Russian, and published them in this mutilated form, in order to 
play a trick upon the Wyestnik Jewropy, the paper entitled to their first 
production. 


The astounding success which Tourgenieff achieved outside Russia 
could not fail to have its influence on the author’s own land. It flattered 
the Russian self-love to see a son of the Sarmatian steppe so unre- 
servedly and frankly acknowledged by the civilized West. The political 
Hotspurs among his ‘contemporaries’ were struck dumb. Leon Tolstoi, 
Gontscharoff, and Pissemski allowed their pens to rust. Dostojewski 
was dead, and Nekrassoff had had, for a long time, no standing as a 
literary censor. What so natural, under the circumstances, as that men’s 
gaze should again be directed towards the old man who, ten years before, 
as good as vanished from the Russian horizon? They saw him now as 
a literary giant, and read his name in connection with the best names of 
the century. Tourgenieff’s dignified bearing during the period of his 
voluntary exile gave the lie to those who had maintained that he had 
gone over to renegades. With acclamation they accepted his breach 
with the apostate Katkoff, and perceived his repellent attitude towards 
the Panslavistic Chauvinists. It was shortly after 1870 that Saltykoff- 
Schtschedrin and Leon Tolstoi, who with Tourgenieff might be con- 
sidered the foremost talent in Russia,‘entered into friendly and literary 
correspondence with the distinguished author of ‘ Fathers and Sons.’ 
Such being the case, it could not be humiliating for ‘young Russia,’ 
feeling itself aggrieved by this work, to hold out to the aged veteran the 
hand of reconciliation. | 


Moreover, since the publication of ‘Fathers and Sons,’ a mighty 
change had passed over ‘ young Russia.’ In opposition to the party who, 
between 1850 and 1860, would have won freedom by assault, there had 
arisen among the ranks of the orthodox, the nationalists, and the 
disciples of the new ‘tendencies, a feactionary party, which forthwith 
exerted a powerful influence on the ruling class, and helped to call into 
existence that fatal system of government, from which Russia is suffering ° 
to-day. The work of reform which, by the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment with the various ranks of society, had been so happily inaugurated, 
was rudely interrupted, and the young democratic forces which, for a 
time, had directed public opinion, were offered up by hecatombs. Out 
of the Radicalism of that period there was developed, on one side, 
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a doubtful Liberalism, on the other, an irreconcilable, resolute, and 
determined opposition—Nihilism. 


When Tourgenieff, about the year 1875, as an artist, once more 
directed his attention to the social life of his native land, and encouraged 
by the change in public opinion, conceived the plan of another large 
picture, representing the manners and customs of his countrymen, 
Nihilism, although still latent as regards its more startling manifestations, 
had, nevertheless, become a considerable factor in Russian life. It had 
taken deep root in the minds of the youth, both of the educated and 
uneducated classes, who, disappointed in their hopes, with a despairing 
Va bangue! were prepared to break away from all the restraints 
imposed by the existing order. The Radicalism of the Nihilists had 
acquired something of an Asiatic barbarity, which it not only did. not 
repudiate, but to which, on the contrary, it gave open expression in its 
revolutionary programme. While the grand literary epoch of Puschkin, 
Lermontoff, Gogol, Belinski, as well as the stormy and tumultuous 
period between 1850 and 1860, bore a decidedly European stamp, in 
Nihilism there rose to the surface that oriental, stubbornly fanatical 
element which is comprehended in the designation—‘ Russian.’ In any 
description of Nihilism, this phase of it ought not to be overlooked, and 
if Tourgenieff had wished to give us a faithful delineation, he should 
have given it its due consideration. But the traditions of western 
civilization, especially during the last decade of his life, had become so 
part and parcel of his nature, that he failed fully to understand this 
raw, primitive element, which a century and a half’s culture had not 
been able to extirpate. 


It was this defect which revealed itself in the new novel which, under 
the title ‘The New Generation,’ the author published in 1877. In this 
work Tourgenieff wished to present a portrait of revolutionary ‘ young 
Russia,’ to prove the utter weakness of its theories, and to show that the 
only means of elevating the Russian people was slow and patient culti- 
vation in all the practical spheres of life. As in all Tourgenieff’s novels 
so in ‘The New Generation, every single quality that went to the com- 
position of his muse is here represented. The interest, the smooth and 
easy development of the plot, the terse and thrilling descriptions, the 
melodiousness of the language—all these we find present in this book 
The types, too, are real: Neschdanoff, Markeloff, Solomin, Marianne, 
Maschurin, &c., are all unquestionably drawn from life. But they are 
none of them representative Nihilists. They are much too amiable, 
much too delicate, in short they are European. The success of this 
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novel was consequently rather a doubtful one, and the range of its 
influence not to be compared with that of his former works. The revo- 
lutionists shrugged their shoulders and smiled down contemptuously 
upon the miserable Neschdanoff, who was intended to represent them. 
It was only in the circles of the most moderate Liberals that Tourgenieff 
earned any approbation for the aim of his work. Its merits as a work 
of art, however, the Radicals were not able to deny. 


With ‘The New Generation, Tourgenieff’s labours as a portrayer of 
morals and manners were finished. Some smaller works followed, the 
most important of which, ‘ Love’s Song of Triumph, is a tale in the style 
of the earlier Italian novelists. A short story, ‘Clara Millitsch,’ and a 
study entitled ‘The Desperate Man,’ are also interesting. 


Before writing ‘Clara Millitsch,’ Tourgenieff had published a collec- 
tion of original little stories, under the title of ‘Poems in Prose.’ The 
last year of his life, as far as bodily suffering did not paralyse his 
working power, was devoted to a revision of his collected works. But the 
appearance of the complete edition, in ten volumes, he was not destined 
to see. He kept a diary in which he made regular entries, but he left 
instructions that this, along with fifty biographical sketches, should be 
destroyed. 


LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
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Some Retters of Bord CBancePhor Erskine 


#2|HAT the responsibilities of biographers do not cease 
with fulfilment of their duties is a truism that has 

| been accorded general acceptance, and which, on that 
very account, may safely be conceded the precise 
amount of cautious credence that it is obviously not 
worth. The whole duty of biographers is popularly 
supposed to consist in a certain blind and unreasoning 
devotion to and slavish adoration of the foibles, vices, 
rf yt ANS | indiscretions, and eccentricities of men of genius. If 
| you are a biographer, and a respectable member of 











~ society besides, and your hero happens to be a gamester, 
you must fill your mouth with plausible excuses and chuckle indecently 
about the ‘ board of green cloth’ ; if he happens to be an adulterer, your 
apologies must savour of lechery ; if he happens to be a spendthrift, 
your condolences must be directed against parsimony ; if he has the habit 
of lying, you can glibly remind the public that all men are liars. 


The whole machinery of biography has been monstrously put out of 
gear. Success in this department of literature is ensured in proportion 
to the smoothness of men’s tongues and the moral imperspicuity of their 
perceptions. 


If you are a biographer and you cannot of yourself provide sufficient 
excitement for the public, it becomes your duty to violate the most 
secret confidences, todisclose the most private negotiations, to rifle diaries 
and letters in search of the most hideous sensationalism, and to put a sinister 
construction upon the most ordinary affairs of life. To the obsequious 
servility of the lackey must be added the cautiousness of the money- 


lender and the unscrupulousness of the unhanged thief. Individuality 
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must be ruthlessly suppressed. Your self-abasement must exceed the 
self-abasement of Judas Iscariot. A mess of pottage,a gaudy coat, or 
thirty pieces of silver are sufficient publisher’s pay for the undoing of the 
most sacred principles and the most incorruptible independence. The 
spittle of the publisher shall be your portion, and the venom of the 
rabble shall be your inheritance. Many grievous things shall you suffer 
before the foot of the Philistine is removed, and you are free to fawn 
upon your oppressor. 


Of biographies that have been published recently, few, comparatively, 
have given much indication of skill in their authors or discretion in their 
publishers. Most of them, in fact, are very slipshod productions, hastily 
compiled, egregiously ‘ puffed, but, to do the publishers justice, beautifully 
printed and illustrated. We have learned to abandon old ways and 
methods, and have coined for ourselves new rules and regulations, 
which, even if they are of no use to biographers, cannot be said to be 
applicable to anything else. It is the fashion at the present time to decry 
all biography and to vote all biographers public bores. Only to the 
eavesdroppers on the press is a cordial welcome extended and a listening 
ear bent. 


These remarks are in the nature of apology. In accepting the 
invitation of the editor of this magazine to contribute the following papers 
to these pages, I am no doubt rendered liable to hysterical denunciation 
and much pointless abuse. Tentatively I have made bold to offer some 
of Lord Chancellor Erskine’s correspondence for publication. In any 
event, the publication of these papers will be followed by the publication 
of a biography of Lord Erskine. Lord Campbell’s life of the Chancellor 
is a most unsatisfactory work, but the character of its subject and the 
quality of his talents have grudgingly rescued it from well-merited 
oblivion. To give the man his due, he appears to have acquired, during 
his official connection with the law, a habit of dull, well-meaning honesty. 
He is of course very cautious and secretive, after the manner of blood- 
sucking attorneys ; but he at times seems ridiculously anxious to be 
generous, though praise is always reluctantly bestowed. Even this 
contemptible end is not attained, for Lord Campbell (whose sense of 
humour, by-the-bye, must have decreased as rapidly as his sense of his 
own importance increased) takes Lord Erskine severely to task for his 
acceptance of the Chancellorship. In a man like Lord Campbell, whose 
character was a mixture of unblushing egotism and brazen effrontery, 
disparaging reference to the emoluments of office and the ‘ pestiferous lump 


of metal’ should seem as pitiably grotesque as his lordship’s impotent 
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hatred of Lord Brougham. And his sneering allusions toa Chief Justice- 
ship are more easily understood thari left uncorrected. 


Much irrelevant matter indeed has been printed in regard to Lord 
Erskine’s acceptance of office in the Fox and Grenville Administration, 
and blame and abuse have not been always wanting when mention was 
made of this circumstance. The story, however, is best told in Lord 
Erskine’s own words. The following letter was, I believe, addressed to 
Lord Moira, in consequence of the behaviour of certain persons at 
Court, who had sought to prejudice Lord Erskine (whose conduct in 
respect to Queen Caroline of Brunswick was not held in very great 
favour at Carlton House) in the eyes of the Prince of Wales :— 


Tuesday, Jan, 8th, 1811. 

MY DEAR AND GOOD FRIEND,—On the subject you hinted to me 
this morning with your usual kindness and honour, the following short 
history may one day be a memorable one. For the present, I wish 
only one person in the world, besides yourself, to see it. 

In the year 1782 I was presented to the Prince of Wales by Lord 
Keppel, the arduous trust of whose great cause had been committed to 
my prosperous if not skilful management. Lord Keppel’s recom- 
mendation, though it needed none with His Royal Highness, was 
seconded by Lord Rockingham, and I was appointed the Prince’s 
Attorney-General, Lord Loughborough, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, having very properly suggested that I was too young 
at the Bar to hold the high and dignified office of his Chancellor. His 
Royal Highness, faithful in his friendship to Lord Keppel—for I could 
then have no title to any on my own account—preserved for me my 
station at the head of his household, and declined to fill up the higher 
office of Chancellor at that period. 

I was soon afterwards desired by Lord Rosslyn, the Duke of 
Portland, and Mr. Fox to come into Parliament, and Sir W. Gordon 
resigned his seat at Portsmouth to make way for me. I was at that 
time on the most intimate habits with the late Mr. Pitt, who wished me 
to follow him in public life at a time when he had no connection or 
scarcely an acquaintance with those who were afterwards raised to the 
head of the law under his Administration, and who were in no business 
at the Bar when I was at the very head of my profession ; but on his 
separating from the Whig party and becoming a part of Lansdowne’s 
Administration, I continued faithful to my principles and my friends, 
till the door of the highest preferment was manifestly open before me, 
for I had not a rival in the profession. To any person but an intimate 
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friend, and not even to him except in the confidence of friendship, could 
it be proper for me to bring to mind the persecution I suffered from my 
political connections, and the repeated conspiracies that were on foot 
to ruin me in my profession, and, what was of more importance, and 
infinitely more wicked, to ruin me in the opinion of the Prince of Wales ; 
the result of which, however, raised so splendid a perpetual monument 
of honour to His Royal Highness, that I must beseech you not to lose 
this letter, as 1 have taken no copy. 

After I had been for several years removed from my office of the 
Prince’s Attorney-General, the. late Lord Rosslyn, then at the head of 
the Common Pleas, was desirous of holding the office of his Chancellor 
himself. I had then no friend near the Prince’s person to remind him 
of me, and my enemies surrounded his palace. But though His Royal 
Highness had not seen me for over three years, I had full security in his 
honour and in the friendship he had professed for me. He told Lord 
Rosslyn that he had not formerly filled up the office of Chancellor 
because I was too young to hold it; and that, although unfortunate 
circumstances prevented my being placed in it afterwards, he could not 
think of wounding either my feelings or his own by bestowing it upon 
another ; and not long afterwards, in the fulness of time and in the 
fulness of his honest and affectionate heart, the Prince sent for me to 
Carlton House, took me by the hand, addressed me in the old familiar 
expression of regard, and desired me to carry his commands to 
Somerset House, to make out my patent as his Chancellor, which, you 
know, my dear and good friend, I held till I received through His Royal 
Highness the Great Seal of the Kingdom. The share the Prince of 
Wales had in that appointment is not much known, for I had my 
enemies. About that time Pitt died, and when the dregs of his 
Administration were striving for their stations, I had the misfortune 
to lose Mrs. Erskine, who had been most affectionate to me ; and when 
the Administration was forming I was confined to my bed, where I had 
been for some weeks; and so far from wishing to obtrude my pre- 
tensions to office, I had expressed to the Prince, by letter, that my 
health was shaken, and my apprehension that I should not be able to 
stand in my place. The answer which I received I shall ever pre- 
serve. It bears date Brighton, December 31st, 1805, and the following 
is an extract :— 


‘Let us, however, hope, and confidently hope, that with a little 
time and varying the scene a little, those splendid talents which 
you possess will again be restored to their natural energy, and 
again be devoted to the interests of your country and of my English- 
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men. For you should recollect that we have all an undoubted right 
to claim them, and that you do not belong to yourself and to your 
family alone, but that you are the property of this little island. Your 
country, your family, your children, and your friends, all call upon you 
to exert yourself.’ 

Nothing that ever was addressed from man to man made such an 
impression upon me as the whole letter—of which the above is only 
an extract—made upon me; and His Royal Highness followed up 
in act all that he had expressed, for, although he was soon afterwards 
confined to his bed himself in consequence of a most dangerous 
accident to a tendon of the leg, he sent for Lord Ellenborough, in 
hopes that I might obtain, by his consent to be Chancellor, the office 
of Chief Justice, which, for many reasons, I have no doubt must have 
been preferred, and on that failing, I learned from the Prince’s own 
hand my appointment of Chancellor, of which I had no intimation 
from any other quarter. I cannot at this moment lay my hand upon 
the letter, which I am sorry for, but I need hardly say that I have 
preserved it. His Royal Highness desired me to come immediately 
to him at Carlton House, and after having advised me to preserve my 
own name in the peerage, he desired my friend Tyrrhitt to bring a 
list of the different Royal possessions in Cornwall, fixed on Restormel 
Castle, the seat of the ancient Dukes, for my Barony, and returned me 
the seal which I wear on my watch, which His Royal Highness had 
most graciously caused to be engraved for me. 

How I fulfilled the office of Chancellor it is not for me to con- 
sider ; but the most flattering testimony that any man can possibly have 
upon that subject was the gracious and public testimony of the Prince 
upon his last birthday at Brighton, and I cannot refrain from saying 
that, whether I deserve it or not, His Royal Highness’s sentiments are 
supported by the public opinion. Let us now see what is to be set 
against this short history of my life to suggest to any man, not 
wishing to disgrace himself before God, the propriety of trusting to the 
Prince of Wales anything to my disparagement. Is it, forsooth, because, 
when without any consultatioi with me or notice, the King’s Judges of the 
land were threatened with a prison if they held plea of a cause coming 
legally to them, I declared, being only accidentally in the House, in the 
strong language of a man attached to the British monarchy, but in terms 
the most affectionate to those from whom I differed, that the Speaker 
must plead before the King’s Judges like any other private man, and that 
very course was afterwards pursued by the authority of the House of 
Commons itself, and that plea is still depending. I never read a word 
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of Sir Francis Burdett’s pamphlet, for which he was imprisoned, nor 
had I any connection with 42m or it. I delivered a legal opinion in the 
pure abstract only. But I know that my conduct was most falsely 
and wickedly represented to the Prince of Wales, who was not present 
in the House to judge for himself. Since that time the best friends 
and statesmen professing to act together have differed as directly on 
points more vital to the constitution of the country. Yet I have seen 
no run against men on that account. Why, therefore, I have been 
selected, if merely for delivering an abstract opinion at law, if I am 
selected, I am at a loss to conjecture ; but whenever I have egal evidence 
of the wrong done to me, it shall be a most fatal day for those 
slanderers and assassins, whoever they may be. Let politicians make 
up their parties as they please; but no man shall prejudice my 
character to my Prince, or ever insinuate against my zeal or my ability 
to serve him, without a dreadful responsibility to your 
Faithful Friend, 


E. 


Lord Campbell, with much malevolence and injustice, has sought, in 
his very much overrated ‘ Lives of the Chancellors, to couple Lord 
Erskine’s name with an impudent and utterly baseless charge. Not 
content with striking at his reputation as a judge, he has ventured 
to assail even his industry, and, made bold by the silence of his 
victim, has sought to undermine his position on the Bench. Malignity 
such as this defeats its own object, but to satisfy the scruples of the 
punctiliously incredulous, and to make a more efficient exposure of Lord 
Campbell’s treachery, it will only be necessary to show how laboriously 
and with what single-mindedness and devotion Lord Erskine discharged 
the onerous duties of a great and difficult post. I think the following 
letter to Sir Samuel Romilly will testify to the truth of what has been 
affirmed :— 


MY DEAR ROMILLY,—I thank you for your answer to Lord Redes- 
dale’s pamphlet. I need not say that whatever comes from your pen is 
sure to be received by me with the utmost degree of attention and 
respect. Indeed you are so much better qualified to judge of the sub- 
ject than I possibly can be, that my having entertained and expressed 
a different opinion in the Committee of the House of Lords ought to 
count for little or nothing when put in the scale against your opinions, 
who have passed your life in the Court of Chancery, into which I was 


suddenly cast from a court of law as a man falls overboard into the 


sea. I found, however, when I came there that the business could not 
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be transacted with advantage to the public as I found it being trans- 
acted when I came there, and I know but too well that I could not do 
it better. This probably was the source of my opinion, which, if you 
are not to change, is quite sure to continue. But the reason, my dear 
Romilly, for my troubling you with anything more than my thanks, is 
because the very remedy which you propose—viz. the sitting of the 
Lords during the Long Vacation, in its judicial character—I considered, 
and for the matter of that still consider it, indispensable and unques- 
tionably practicable. After consulting with Lord Grey and Lord 
Grenville, and obtaining their approbation that I should propose this 
remedy to the King, I did so accordingly, saying that if His Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to recommend to the two Houses to 
adjourn themselves from time to time during the Long Vacation, instead 
of by the usual mode of prorogation, which would have rendered an Act 
of Parliament unnecessary, I would devote the whole vacation to the 
clearing away the disgraceful arrears of appeals. I informed His 
Majesty that I would sit every morning at ten o'clock from the time 
-when the Court of Chancery finished its sittings, and as the causes 
might be much shortened by a previous acquaintance with them be- 
fore the opening of counsel, as in xés¢ prius (?) cases, it might alter the 
arrangement as to who should be heard, which you know in point of time 
might have a mighty effect in shortening the proceedings, I said I 
would devote my leisure to look over the printed cases until a great 
progress had been made. His Majesty was graciously pleased, in the 
closet, to express his thanks to me for the proposal, and I thought it 
had been accepted. .I found, however, some time afterwards, that 
there were insuperable objections to it, the nature of which, however, 
were never explained to me, and nothing was done upon it. Un- 
doubtedly, the practicability of my proposal remains clear to me as 
when I made it, because after the end of June, when Parliament is at 
the earliest prorogued, the sessions in Scotland are over, and the 
advocates might as well attend their duty in the House of Lords as 
our advocates spend their vacations amidst the lakes and mountains of 
Scotland. 

I do not mention this fact as any indication of a change in my 
opinion, but Ff thought I owed it to you to state it. If the strength of 
my mind had been equal to that of my dody, I am sure I could have 
made immense progress, if my proposal had been accepted ; but it may 
deserve great consideration whether, as the business of the Court of 
Chancery now stands, any Chancellor could be expected to devote the 
only two short periods of repose to such a proceeding. Looking for- 
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ward to the time when I expect to see you in that high situation, I 
should protest, as your friend, against such an unmerciful burthen being 
laid upon you. I would not consent, that instead of your enjoying the 
evening of your days in the service of the public without abandoning 
your domestic comforts and destroying your health, which is the first 
intention of your children, you should be subjected to unbearable 
labours, and sitting from morning to night in the House of Lords during 
the recess, instead of recruiting your strength for the returning session 
of your duties. 
Most sincerely yours, 
E-RSKINE. 

Various foolish estimates have been given of the amount of that 
fortune which Lord Erskine is popularly supposed to have amassed at the 
Bar. In the very limited space at my disposal it is impossible to go 
deeply into this matter, but it must be remarked that private tradition 
does not ascribe to Lord Erskine great wealth. It is tolerably certain, 
however, that, towards the end of his life, he lived in very. straitened 
circumstances, and that at his death, which occurred in 1823, he left 
little behind him but a very large family and a very heavily mortgaged 
estate.! The enthusiasm which Lord Erskine’s oratory evoked often 
found expression in the most curious acts on the part of his admirers 
and friends. For instance, the example of the gentleman who ‘re- 
membered’ Lord Erskine in his will should be rigorously maintained, 
though it is to be hoped that that of the attorney, as exemplified in 
the following letter, will be as rigorously eschewed :— 

Tuesday, 1801. 

DEAR Homo,?—I cannot yet remove you from the state of uncer- 
tainty you have been so long subject to respecting the office. I think, 
myself, if the Commission were renewed, that there is a great probability 
of your appointment ; but whether that is to be the case or not you can 
equally, perhaps better, inform yourself than I can, as it must be by an 
arrangement between the two countries equally to be knownin America 
as in England. Beyond the spring it is my wish (provided it be yours 
also) that you should no longer remain upon speculation ; but return 
home with a vigorous determination to rise to eminence in the profes- 
sion of the law. I have conversed with all my legal friends, and they 
unanimously concur with me in thinking that there is a great opening in 


! Lord Erskine’s estate in Sussex was sold a short time after his death by David Montagu 
Erskine, who succeeded to the peerage. 


2 David Montagu Erskine, eldest son of Lord Erskine, afterwards second Baron Erskine. 
He was at one time British Minister at Washington, and was acting in that capacity when 
_this letter was written. 
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the Court. of Chancery which would lead you soon into a condition ot 
honour and comfort, provided you give all your mind and strength to it. 
As to that I have what is better than your own interest, I have your 
honour engaged by solemn promise, and I have therefore no doubt about 
the subject. Concerning my certificates I will write by the Adriana, 
Captain Fletcher, in a few days both to Mr. Bond and you. 

You will no doubt have seen in the newspapers that a gentleman had 
considered me in his will. I had never seen him, but after the payment 
of legacies he left me two beautiful estates, one in Leicestershire, the 
other in Derbyshire. He was tenant in fee simple, and his will duly 
executed ; but unfortunately the ignorance mixed with fraud, though not 
towards me, of a country attorney, has destroyed everything but the 
fame of this bequest. The testator owed two thousand pounds, and 
this attorney, instead of raising it by mortgage, began selling little out- 
lying bits of the Derbyshire estate, and merely from the rage of making 
deeds to put money in his own pocket, under pretence of making a better 
title to the purchaser of a mill, suffered a recovery of the whole Derby- 
shire estate, and although the deed leading the user was to the testator 
in fee, it worked in law a revocation, which absurd rule this stupid beast 
of an attorney had never heard of. The recovery applied to but one 
estate, which was the largest, and it threw all the legacies on the other, 
which devours it to the bone, and leaves me nothing but the honour. The 
loss of the money and the security of honour will I know operate as an 
additional incentive with you in the pursuit of the profession if the office 
does not immediately turn up. Subsequent to this fatal recovery the 
testator republished his will, declaring in his own hand that the reason 
he left me his estates was owing to the noble manner in which I had 
conducted myself upon the State Trials, where Mr. J. H. Tooth and 
Hardy and others were tried. This testamentary paper however, not 
being subscribed in the presence of three witnesses, could not set up the 
will again as far as it was revoked as to the Derbyshire estate. 

I must close my letter as the packet is going. I have bought the 
house next Lord Kenyon’s? in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to which the chance 
of your coming over weighed nota little. As there must be an inter- 
regnum before you are settled and established in the profession, in which 
your wife’s situation asa mere stranger might be irksome to her and you, 
your mother will receive her, as you know I will, as a daughter, and until 
you are set to rights, and as long indeed as you please, you will have for 
yourselves, besides the use of the whole house at your pleasure, one 
entire spacious floor, with such apartments as our joint finances could not 


1 This house is still known as ‘Erskine Chambers.’ The attorneys have made it a den of thieves. 
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for some time procure, for my grandchild, with the most beautiful airy 
walk which you are full well acquainted with. 

With this alteration, everything remains as you left it. Taxes 
swallow up all comfort, and the people are literally starving. The country 
will be to a certainty invaded. As Iam no prophet, I can see no further. 
There must however always -be an administration of law. If things 
become as critical as I expect them, you shall hear. You know there is 
peace on the Continent. 

Your mother and sisters and brothers send their love to all as I do. 
George calls for my letter. 

Your aff. Father, 
a. E. 


The same intrepidity which marked Lord Erskine’s public utterances, 
and which procured for him such an astonishing amount of abuse, rendered 
also the society of Mr. Coutts, the banker, acceptable to him. Among 
Lord Erskine’s papers there is much evidence of Mr. Coutts’s volubility 
and affection for the great. Every purpose, however, will have been served 
when the following letter is made public :— 

Wednesday. 

My DEAR MR. CoutTs,—I do not write as I did before, breaking 
my engagement on Sunday, but to say I mean to keep it, and that I 
shall be ready to go to Sir W. Beachy on Monday as you proposed to 
be then at leisure. This would be all at present, except that remember- 
ing just enough of my nonsense about the earwig to recollect my 
consenting to be damned if anything could be made of such a dream, 
I now desire to withdraw that consent, as I think the effect of it may be 
usefully referred to as described in it so as to become a fair cause. 
Dreams are for the most part founded on facts, and in waking thoughts 
concerning them, though mixed up with matters which reason and 
experience would equally reject, but still they may be useful to the 
dreamer, and to others by strongly impressing the mind with moral 
sentiments and duties. The claims of the lower world upon our com- 
passion and justice are too frequently overlooked, and the surest way of 
supporting them would be to inculcate the belief that we are interested 
in their support, by which I do not mean a base sordid self-interest, but 
that kind of reward, honest expectation, and benefit, which generally 
flows from doing what is right. Revelation has uniformly pursued that 
course with us. He, the Creator, knowing the instinctive love of our 
posterity to be predominant, has therefore held out his countenance and 
favour upon earth to the third and fourth generation of those who love 
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Him and keep His commandments, and has upon the same principle of 
remuneration bound us more surely to our duties by the promise of 
eternal happiness. This shows that the hope of reward is an honest 
incitement to virtue, being thus solemnly countenanced by God Himself. 
Although therefore our reason instantly rejects the preposterous vision 
that a protected animal should soon afterwards become a man, and bring 
security to his protector, yet it sets the mind in motion upon the subject, 
and brings into view the possible consequences which may attend all 
instances of pity and forbearance to unprotected weakness even to the 
most inferior creatures. Their lives are from God as much as our own, 
and when they are neither appointed for our food, nor breaking in 
mischievously upon our safety or rational comfort, we have no right to 
heedlessly destroy them. Since God so minutely superintends the world 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground without His knowledge, it is 
certain that He may, not unlikely, extend His mercy and protection in 
the hour of peril to those who have so spared the weakest and most 
helpless cf his works. 

I think Mrs. Coutts will enter into the spirit of this, and you may tell 
her from me that I am of opinion her eminent good fortune may have 
arisen from the cast and temper of her mind, which has new higiier 
objects than the lower world to comfort and protect. 

Nothing now remains but to add some nonsense to the foregoing sense, 
otherwise it could not properly be preserved among the rest. Be is 
remembered, therefore, that my apparently prior consideration of an 
earwig was not an act of compassion but of imperious duty, because 
men who have become eminent in Westminster Hall have a kind of 
guardianship cast upon them over all old wigs of whatever sorts they may 
be, and more particularly our Ear Wigs, as most old Lawyers had become 
deaf from wearing their wigs too low at the sides, until I set the pattern 
of Ear Wigs, which besides being ornamental, put an end to this 
dangerous defeat. Now if this be not nonsense I desire to know 
what is, my wig. 

Now I do confidently maintain that the whole of the last part of the 
above written, is to the full as incongruous when compared with the 
former part as the matter in my dream, yet that I was during the whole 
time awake appears by the underneath certificate. 

‘I do hereby certify that Thomas Lord Erskine was broad awake 
whilst the above was written, in my presence, at least as I verily 
believe, being myself at the time rather drowsy. ; 

‘TIMOTHY DORMOUSE. 


’ 


* Witness, HUMPHREY NAP. 
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In view of the astonishing and sudden increase in the number of 
Waterloo veterans, it is thought that the subjoined graphic description 
of that ever memorable contest will enable those who did not themselves 
witness the battle to maintain a practical knowledge of its various 
details. 


BRUXELLES, Fume 197A, 1815. 


MY DEAR LoRD,—I have just left your son’s ! bedside, and am glad 
to say he is going on as well as a man can do who has received two 
wounds. His voice is perfectly clear and good and he has very little 
fever, so that I trust all will do well. He has lost the left arm, the 
other wound is in the right arm, but I conceive there is no fear, but that 
he will soon have the full use of it. Mrs. Erskine bears it as she should, 
and will be of much comfort to him. In the action of the 16th he dis- 
tinguished himself very much also. The Duke of Wellington’s conduct 
in the action of yesterday, ten miles from hence, was most masterly. I 
do not suppose there ever was a more severe contest. The French fought 
uncommonly well, but though the attackers at first, it ended in the 
British driving them before them. The loss has been tremendous, but 
the victory very complete. The Gazette will give you the account, and 
I shall therefore not enter into particulars, but merely say that I don’t 
consider it possible for troops to behave better than ours did. Indeed 
the Duke of Wellington, who is a better judge, speaks in the highest 
terms of them. General Picton is killed, so are Colonels Alex. Gordon, 
Canning, Dashwood, De Lancey, Fuller of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
and a great many less known. I fear Major Howard of the toth 
Hussars is also killed. The brave Highland regiments have suffered 
very much, so indeed has every regiment that was engaged. Bliicher 
is now in pursuit of the French army, who have left above a hundred 
pieces of cannon behind them. After the fatigues of fighting from 
between eleven and twelve till nine at night, the Duke has only moved 
the camp a short distance to Nivelle to-day. To-morrow he will 
march on and cover Bliicher’s right. None of the Prussians were in 
the action till late in the evening. I was fortunate in not losing any 
near relative, of which I had plenty in the action. My nephew, Sir 
G. Berkeley, was slightly wounded. I must own it appears odd that 
any one who was at all in the action escaped from so heavy a fire and 


1 Esme Stuart Erskine, one of the Duke of Wellington’s aides-de-camp in the Battle of 
Waterloo, was severely wounded in the fight. He survived his wounds, however, but died 
about two years after receiving them whilst on his way from this country to Ceylon. 
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such repeated charges. I am sorry to say Lord Oxbridge lost his 
leg quite at the close of the business, and Fitzroy, too, lost an arm. 
I have the honour to be, 
My dear Lord, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, 


RICHMOND. 
The Prince of Orange wounded slightly. 


The space at my disposal being now practically exhausted, I think 
I cannot do better than conclude this extremely brief and incomplete 
reference to Lord Erskine’s voluminous correspondence with a letter 
which Lord Erskine himself wrote to Lady Cork (mention of whom is 
often made in books relating to society at the commencement of the 
present century) in a moment of elegant exnuz. 


DEAR LADY CORK,—When I have been suffering under the 
extreme tyranny and oppression of your reproaches for not having 
been always present at your assemblies, although I was sufficiently 
punished (even if intentionally guilty) by the loss of the best society, 
independently of your Ladyship’s own presence, and by the fear of 
giving you offence, I little imagined how near my turn was coming in 
this age of revolution, and how soon I should be able to trample 
you into dust. What are now the Ides of March? what are all the 
eras in the world when compared with the 12th of July, whilst 
the eleventh continues to stand a day in the Kalendar? 

In all the pomp and magnificence of triumph I enclose my card 
for the 12th of July, which corresponds with many others, and without 
the authority of interrogation, as my whole case consists in my 
being no longer Chancellor, I submit it tothe testimony of your own 
conscience that you held your Assembly on the eleventh of July, being 
since the beginning of calculated time the day before the twelfth, for 
which I was invited, and on the evening of which day I presented my- 
self in New Burlington Street with many others, but found the bird of 
Paradise had flown. Yet to show you that I set nought down in 
malice, I send you an infallible receipt for a snug party with all the 


éclat of a general one. 
Yours affectionately, 
ERSKINE. 


RECIPE. 
Take any visiting-book of the year, but that of Vine Street, Picca- 


dilly, is the fullest. Make a list of those you wish to see and another 
of those whom you do zot. Then take a common message-card, and 
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having fixed the day of your Assembly (Saturday, the 11th of July), 
write at home the 11th upon the first list, and the 12th upon the 
second—and send them round as usual. 

The first list should contain princes—noblemen in high office, or 
distinguished by great rank or fortune ; ladies of similar distinction for 
rank or beauty ; celebrated authors or blue-stocking ladies ; great lions 
or lionesses from other countries, or so esteemed from any eminent merit 
or singularity in our own. 

The second list may contain—Lords out of office, partzcularly 
Ex-Chancellors ; officers on half-pay ; ladies out of date and of no 
form or beauty, whether wives, old maids or widows, authors whose 
plays have been damned or whose books have not sold. Quizzers, unless 
so singular as to be reported lions, and all insignificant people who 
nevertheless keep carriages and polish knockers. 

At your assembly on the 11th, lament incessantly that the absentces 
are not present. Vow that you are most miserable, and that you never: 
will forgive their not coming. Order half the supper tables to be taken 
away (winking at the same time to Gunter), and tell him it is not your 
fault. Take care to be up in the morning of the 12th, before the town 
is stirring, and order your servants up stairs to rehearse the scene upon 
people's coming in the evening, and take care to be particularly perfect 


in your own part, lest you should mect any of them in the course of the 
day, who had heard of the night before. 


Then follows a scene which follows when the absentees come at 
night of the 12th :-— 

Rat-at-tatt. 

Servant: Not at home. 

Gentleman: Not at home? My card is for the 12th. 

The Lady on the stair: John, who is it ? 

Servant ; Oh, my lady! there has been some sad mistake. 

Lady: A mistake! What mistake ? 

Servant; My fellow servant and I, my lady, have written the 12th, 
instead of the 11th, on some of the cards for last night. 

Lady: A mistake, indeed! youre still more mistaken, gentlemen, 
if you think to continue to be my servants. 

To the Visitor: Sir, 1 am shocked beyond measure, but indeed, I have 
no apology to make—the loss has been altogether my own; I was 
miserable the whole of last nignt and am ready to faint at this moment. 
John, bring mea glass cf water and the hartshorn: it is the last glass 


of any kind you shall ever bring me. 
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Servant: I hope your ladyship will overlook it for this once. 

Lady; No. \shall not. Ifyou weré in the old world, I would not 
spare a spoonful of the Deluge upon you! I would drown every one of 
you the first day of the forty. 

Servant: I hope your ladyship will consider my family. 

Lady : No, Sir, the sooner your whole race is extinct, the better, both 
for the public and yourself. 

Lady to the Visitor; Now, my dear Sir, once more farewell. 


[Exit Visitor. 


Lady to the first Servant; John, you are an excellent servant! you 
are my butler from this moment, and your wages are doubled. 


Lady to the Butler; William, you are my land steward in the country, 
and your wages are doubled 


better. 
[Exeunt the Lady and her Servants. Enter other Visitors. Da Capo. 





Garrick himself could not have done it 


STUART ERSKINE. 


Aeros Corinth 


26th APRIL, 1888. 


Witu broad bright belt of sands the Isthmus lay 

Parting the blue swell of converging seas ; 

The embattled mount, that once upon her knees 
Cradled a mighty city, drew the day 
In shining folds about her. Not with breath 

Of fitful winds and stir of orchard song 

Came Summer here, but with a subtle, strong 
Enchantment, a great silence that beneath 
Was resonant of voices such as tease 

The dull ears of a dreamer in his dreams. 

No breeze disturbed the spell, no babbling streams 
Broke the wide calm, nor sway of whispering trees. 
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Trampling through fragrant growth all day beset 
With dusty bees in whose low utterance lives 
The rapt soul of the South, that seldom strives 

With hurrying Time, nor feels Life’s fever-fret 





Down slender pathways stone-bestrewn, we came, 
Athirst, and by the rock-ledge far below 
Were pitchered maidens grouped about the flow 
Of a clear fount whose many-memoried name 
Shone like the leap of its own limpid rill. 
Swiftly with sunburnt hands all courteously 
They drew, nor yet had gleamed to sun and sky 
That brimming draught cold from the hollow hill. 


So the great world to-day with eager lips 

Stoops to the old springs, that from age to age 

Have gushed to cheer man’s strenuous pilgrimage 
O’er the hill-paths where oft the footstep slips. 
There where the noon glares and no shadows lie, 

And tired the will grows with the tiring feet, 

No new loud streams can yield a draught so sweet 
As welled for weary souls in years gone by. 
Still may we climb, still toil, attempt, achieve, 

But still for rest to these shall we return, 

On unworn tracks for the old founts we yearn, 
And pitchers new the old cool wave receive. 


Horace G. GROSER. 
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